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CHARLES  KOHLER. 


It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  refer 
to  the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  Mr 
Charles  Kohler.  Cut  off  iu  the  prime  of  life 
and  apparently  in  the  best  of  health,  the 
announcement  of  his  death  was  a  shock  to 
the  community.  No  man's  death  has  ever 
been  more  regretted.  He  was  held  iu  the 
highest  esteem  by  all.  Nothing  was  ever 
said  of  him  but  good.  He  was  ever  kind 
and  generous;  always  willing  and  ready  to 
assist  those  in  need,  and  foremost  in  any 
enterprise  that  would  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  State,  and  more  particularly  that  of 
the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged 
Time  and  time  again  has  he  given  sub- 
Btantial  aid,  when  needed,  to  the  cause  of 
viticulture.  Hours  and  hours  has  he  de- 
voted to  the  interest  of  the  industry.  The 
good  that  he  has  done  during  his  lifetime 
will  never  be  known.  His  good  deeds  were 
performed  quietly  and  unostentatiously, 
and  few  even  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
were  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  charitable 
or  private  actions.  The  grape  growing  in- 
dustry ot  California  has  lost  a  warm  friend 
and  an  ardent  supporter.  He  was  the  lead- 
ing viticulturist  of  the  State  of  California, 
and,  speaking  for  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  industry,  we  deeply  deplore  his  'os^ 
and  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
sorrowing  members  of  his  family. 

Charles  Kohler  was  the  son  of  an  agri- 
cultural implement  maker,  and  born  in 
Grabow,  Mecklenburg,  Germany,  on  th< 
18th  day  of  July  1830.  He  was  therefore 
in  his  57th  year  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  his  boyhood,  and  while  receiving  th( 
solid  education  which  Germany,  before  all 
other  countries,  gave  to  her  sons;  he  showed 
extraordinary  musical  ability  in  a  country 
where  the  love  of  music  and  power  of  inter- 
preting it,  was  common. 

.Aiter  leaving  school  he  studied  music- 
for  five  years  and  attained  remarkable  pro- 
ficiency, especially  in  rendering  the  work? 
of  the  great  masters  on  the  violin.  Tht 
young  minds  of  Germany  were  stirred  about 
that  time  with  the  idea  of  German  liberty 
versus  the  divine  rightfof  Kings  to  rule,  and 
when  the  constitutional  gains  of  1848  were 
lost  in  1849,  young  Kohler  turned  his 
thoughts  westward.  When  twenty  years  of 
age  he  landed  in  New  York,  without  capi 
tal  or  friends.  Yes,  he  had  both,  he  had  a 
well  grounded  knowledge  of  music  and  he 
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in  New  York, 


lotigh  doing  fairly 
the   stories   of   the   brighte: 


jogged  through  the    chapparel    and    over 
dunes,  none  of  which  as  far  as   we  know 


prospects   of   the  adventurous  spirits   who    came  to  aught.     On  one  occasion,  when  the 

were  carving  out  a  new  state  on  the  wilde 

coast  of  the  Pacific,  drew  his  thoughts  to 

California,  and  in  1852  he  set  sail.     When 

he  landed  here  he  was  discovered  to  be  the 

best  interpreter  of   the   works   of  Mozart, 

Beethoven,     Hayden      and      Mendelsohn. 


party  consisted  of  John  Beutler,  a  popular 
tenor  of  those  days,  and  John  Frohling  and 
Charles  Kohler,  both  members  of  the  Ger- 
mania  Concert  society,  one  of  the  party 
carried  a  small  paper  bag  of  which  he 
seemed  to  take  more  than  usual  care.     To 


Rough   as   the   Californians  of  those  daysHall    inquiries    what    he    had,    he   replied, 
were,  the  fsoftening  influence   of   virtuous    "Wait  and  you  will  see.     Wait  and  you'll 
women   being  almost  entirely  absent,  they 
found  a  partial  substitute   in   listening   to 
Kohler's    reproduction    of    these    thrilling 


get  a  surprise. ' '  When  the  party  sat  down 
to  partake  of  refreshments,  John  Beutlei 
drew  from  the  bag  by  the  stem  a  bunch  of 


tones,  which  can  subdue  the  most  savage 
heart.  The  incident  which  turned  Mr, 
Kohler's  attention  from  the  profession  of 
music  to  cenology  and  viticulture,  while 
simple  enough  in  itself,  is  almost  dramatic 
when  fairly  presented.  In  1853,  it  was  the 
habit  of  Mr.  Kohler  and  some  of  his  musi- 
cal friends  to  walk  out,  over  the  sand  hills 
to  the  Golden  Gate  and  by  the  ozone  from 
the  ocean,  overcome  the  effects  of  the  stif 
ling  air  of  the  concert  room  in  which  they 
had  passed  the  previous  evening,  and  thus 
gain  fresh  strength  for  another  night's  or- 
deal.    Many  plans  and  projects  these  am 


grapes,  which  had  been  shipped  from  some 
old  Mission  Vineyard  in  Los  Angeles  to 
San  Francisco,  and  exclaimed  with  enthus- 
iam,  "My  native  land,  Baden  on  the  Khine 
never  produced  a  finer  bunch  of  grapes  than 
this."  The  bunch  was  a  fine  one,  every  stantial  crushing 
grape  fully  formed  and  ripened,  free  from 
mildew  or  blemish.  The  two  other  Ger- 
man lads  were  as  enthusiastic  over  the 
sight,  which  brought  back  to  them  memo- 
ries of  their  own  fair  Fatherland.  Sudden- 
ly, Beutler  jumped  to  his  feet  as  if  inspired 
and  said,  "Boys  I  have  it.  Eureka!  I 
have  a  proposition  which  will  make  all  our 


bitious  yonng  Germans  discussed  as  tbeylfortnnes,  bnt  you  mast  go  to   work   in   a 


practical  manner.  The  country  that  pro- 
duces such  fine  grapes  as  these  must  event- 
ually become  a  great  wine  country.  Let  us 
build  the  first  altar  raised  in  California  to 
Bacchus,  and  introduce  the  wine  business 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Grapes  and  wine 
make  everybody  wealthy  and  happy  that 
goes  into  the  business  at  home.  Let  us  do 
it  here."  The  proposition  was  accepted 
with  glee,  and  after  many  serious  discus- 
sions, the  firm  of  Kohler  &  Frohling  was 
formed.  Los  Angeles  and  adjacent  counties 
were  the  only  parts  of  the  State  where  it 
was  supposed  the  vine  would  thrive,  and 
there  the  first  vineyard  and  winery  for  sup- 
plying the  public  on  a  commercial  scale  was 
located.  But  though  vine  growing,  wine 
making  and  wine  dealing  was  the  business 
of  the  day,  music  as  a  ready  money-making 
business  was  not  abandoned,  and  Charles 
Kohler  after  working  all  day  at  his  new 
business,  retained  his  engagement  for  two 
years,  and  by  his  violin  earned  an  ounce  of 
gold  ($16)  every  night,  which  all  went  into 
the  business  of  the  concern.  Mr.  Kohler 
was  a  very  wealthy  merchant,  a  large  land 
owner  in  many  counties,  and  his  name  is 
known  wherever  wine  is  drank.  In  1856, 
with  Mr.  George  Hansen  of  Los  Angeles,  he 
eonceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  German 
wine  colony  in  Los  Angeles  county. 

Some  forty  Germans  in  San  Francisco 
joined  them  and  the  result  is  Anaheim,  the 
parent  aolony  of  this  State,  and  while  it 
has  passed  a  successful  but  somewhat 
sleepy  existence  these  past  ton  or  twelve 
years,  it  is  now  awakened  to  new  Ufe  and 
will  no  longer  be  content  to  let  its  younger 
sisters.  Riverside,  Pasadena,  Ontario  and 
Colton,  claim  precedence  unchallenged.  In 
1860,  Kohler  &  Frohling  established  an 
agency  in  New  York  for  the  sale  of  pure 
California  wine.  Affairs  looKed  very  bright 
then,  though  a  setback  came  later.  It  was 
after  the  vintage  of  1860  that  Mr.  Frohling 
invited  the  residents  of  Los  Angeles  to  a 
ball  in  the  fermenting  house  of  the  firm  in 
the  outskirts  of  Los  Angeles.  The  business 
has  grown  since  and  larger  and  more  sub- 
and  fermenting  honses, 
distillery  and  cooper  shops  have  been 
erected.  But  as  Charles  Kohler  once  said 
in  the  hearing  of  some  visiting  friends  who 
were  looking  at  the  half  decayed  bnilding 
with  its  rafters  and  its  walls  covered  with 
dried  out,  dust  covered  festoons  and 
wreathes,  ''  While  I  live  and  this  bnilding 
stands,  those  old  decorations  shall  not  be 
torn  down.    They  shall  stay  as  a  reminder 


BAN   FEAJfOISCO   MEROHAI^T, 


April  29,  1887 


of  onr  early  days  and  in  memory  of  one  of 
the  best  men,  dear  old  John  Frohling."  So, 
alone  for  many  years.  Mr.  Kohler  battled 
with  trial  and  difficulties,  always  pushing 
ahead,  always  pushing  ahead,  always  striv- 
ing to  encourage  the  introduction  of  new 
and  better  varieties  of  grapes,  always  stndy- 
king  questions  of  fermentation  and  ripeniug 
wines,  always  ready  to  advise  and  encour- 
age young  beginners,  always  ready  with 
purse  or  check  book  to  help  in  any  move- 
ment to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Cali- 
fornia wine  trade  and  also  every  other  inter- 
est, producing,  manufacturing,  educational, 
literary,  musical,  charitable  or  political, 
that  promised  to  help  build  a  free,  enlight- 
ened,prosperous  and  cultured  State.  Thirty- 
four  years  of  Mr.  Kohler's  lite  have  been 
given  with  hardly  a  day's  intermission  to 
his  business,  and  while  the  struggles  of  the 
first  fourteen  years  never  dampened  his 
spirits  or  soured  his  temper,  the  successes 
of  the  latter  twenty  did  not  change  him 
except  that  it  gave  him  more  power  to  do 
good. 

Mr.  Kohler  married  in  1854,  Miss  Eliza 
Hagen  of  Mannheim  on  the  Rbiue  by  whom 
he  had  seven  children  of  whom  two  sons, 
Hans  H.  and  Charles  Kohler,  Jr.  with  a 
son-in-law  Herman  Bohrman  residing  in 
New  York  had  an  interest  in  their  father's 
business  and  took  some  of  the  load  of  work 
cf  .supervision  off  his  shoulders.  How  much 
this  work  is  juuy  be  estimated  from  the  fol- 
lowing recital:  The  main  cellars  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  basement  of  Mont- 
gomery Block,  extending  from  Merchant  to 
Washington  street  and  which  is  connected 
with  their  office.  The  firm  also  occupies 
the  entire  basement  of  the  Centre  Market 
Salter  and  Dnpont  streets.  The  oldest 
vineyard  is  that  in  Los  Angeles,  next  comes 
that  in  Sonoma  Valley.  Mr.  Kohler  owned 
in  conjunction  with  George  West  of  Stock- 
ton, and  Thomas  R.  Minturn,  a  one-third 
interest  in  the  Sierra  Vista  Vineyard,  Min- 
ium, Fresno  county,  which  estate  consists 
of  2,080  acres,  of  which  600  are  planted 
with  vines  and  mostly  in  full  bearing.  Mr. 
Kohler  was  also  one  of  the  largest  owners 
in  the  great  Natoma  vineyard  Sacramento 
county,  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  State, 
and  is  also  a  large  holder  in  the  Swiss- 
Italian  vineyard  of  Healdsburg,  Sonoma 
county.  Then  besides  these  establishments 
there  is  the  New  York  branch  house  at  No. 
6  Barclay  street,  under  charge  of  Mr.  Bohr- 
man. On  May  1st  this  latter  establishment 
will  move  into  one  of  the  magnificent  new 
buildings  recently  erected  on  Broadway, 
extending  from  No.  41  to  45,  and  which 
will  form  probably  the  finest  and  largest 
wine  cellar  in  New  York. 

Amidst  all  his  business,  Mr.  Kohler  never 
skirked  his  duty  as  a  citizen  of  a  republic. 
He  had  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education,  in  the  public  English 
speaking  schools,  as  well  as  the  cosmo- 
politan or  those  in  which  foreign  languages 
are  taught,  and  also  in  the  kindergartens. 
In  1870  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
School  Board  and  had  after  a  lapse  of  six- 
teen years,  entered  on  another  term.  He 
served  five  years  as  a  Director  of  the  Free 
Public  Library.  In  the  lastj  Presidential 
election  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  elec- 
toral college  and  though  his  ticket  was  de- 
feated in  this  State,  he  ran  800  votes  ahead 
of  his  associates.  Mr.  Kohler  was  a  life 
member  of  the  German  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, and  a  Director  of  the  German  Savings 
Union  and  of  the  Union  Insurance  Company 
of  this  city.  He  had  twice  been  appointed 
one  of  the  fifteen  freeholders  to  draw  a  new 
charter  for  this  city.     Home  industries  and 


manufactures  always  had  the  warmest 
sympathies  of  Mr.  Kohler,  even  those  which 
had  no  connection  with  his  special  business. 
In  viticulture  he  always  held  a  foremost 
place,  not  only  as  an  adviser,  but  in  pecu- 
niary assistance  and  he  was  Treasurer  of 
the   Viticultural  Association  of   California. 

His  last  movement  on  behalf  of  viticul- 
ture, and  one  concerning  which  he  spoke 
warmly  and  encouragingly,  only  two  days 
before  his  death,  to  the  editor  of  this  paper, 
was  on  the  subject  of  condensed  must.  It 
was  through  Mr.  Kohler's  instrumentality 
that  Dr.  Ferdinand  Springmiihl,  who  is 
now  on  his  way,  will  visit  California  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavoring  to  form  a  large 
company  to  buy  grapes  and  condense  must. 

The  following  fitting  tribute  is  from  the 
pen  of  Charles  A.  Wetmore.  Thus  the  first 
Chief  Executive  Viticultural  Officer  wrote 
of  the  pioneer  in  California  viticulture: 

There  is  so  much  to  us  all  in  the  death  of 
our  friend  Charles  Kohler  that  I  feel  too 
sad  to-day  to  write  even  the  commonest 
tribute  to  his  memory.  I  cannot  even  imi- 
tate his  generous  nature  and  think  the  kind 
words  that  would  have  flowed  from  his  pen 
on  like  occasions.  I  am  thinking  selfishly 
how  much  we  have  lost,  how  much  we  may 
miss  him.  Your  editorials  may  coldly  review 
his  career  and  usefulness,  but  they  do  not 
soothe  the  California  heart  which  yearns  in 
vain  for  the  successors  of  such  men.  We 
have  lost,  one  by  one,  these  great  State 
builders,  free-hearted  and  free-handed  men, 
and  how  many  more  can  we  lose  before  the 
California  of  the  past  has  changed  forever? 
Who  take  their  places  in  our  hearts  or  in 
onr  practical  lives? 

Who  succeeded  Ralston?  Who  will  suc- 
ceed Kohler? 

Fellow  vine  growers,  wine  makers,  wine 
merchants  and  citizens,  we  have  lost  a 
friend;  and  a  lost  friend  can  never  be  re- 
placed. There  was  once,  in  the  old  Cali- 
fornian  days,  an  element  of  friendship,  of 
camaraderie,  a  flavor  of  the  campfire,  and 
the  common  purse  that  does  not  return 
after  these  sad  funeral  ceremonies.  One  by 
one  they  go,  and  few  are  left.  Who  take 
their  place  in  our  hearts? 

God  save  our  State  from  the  desolation 
of  selfishness!  It  is  the  few  who  still  live 
and  continue  to  die,  and  the  many  who 
always  live.  Among  the  many  who  will 
live,  will  there  be  any  such  few?  Men 
with  brains  to  direct  and  sympathies  to 
support  the  weak?  Men  to  lead  and  en- 
courage followers?  I  have  thought  of  these 
things  as  others  passed  away,  but  never  so 
keenly  as  now,  because  Charles  Kohler  was 
near  to  me  and  my  efforts.  I  feel  lost  now 
because  I  do  not  see  where  his  successor 
can  be  found.  California  has  been  chang- 
ing rapidly.  Has  it  been  for  the  better? 
Ask  our  workers.  Once  there  was  a  typical 
California,  generous  hospitality  for  individ- 
ual enterprise  and  worth ;  now  there  is  in- 
trenched a  California  line  of  succession, 
typical  of  the  class  of  bondholders,  money- 
lenders and  landlords,  to  take  its  place. 
My  faith  teaches  me  to  beUeve  that  San 
Francisco  will  not  long  be  the  prey  of  harp- 
ies; that  some  Christ  will  yet  drive  the 
selfish  from  this  temple  of  nature;  but  it  is 
hope  that  maketh  the  heart  sick.  We  lose, 
but  we  do  not  yet  gain.  On  these  occasions 
we  mourn,  but  are  not  comforted.  Soon 
we  shall  know  our  California  no  more. 
What  shall  our  future  be? 

Let  the  chroniclers  coldly  write  the  obitu- 
aries. We  remember  the  warm  hand,  the 
cheerful  voice,  the  hopeful  words  and  the 
help  in  time  of  need.  We  think  of  the 
friend,  while  the  public  think  of  the  assets. 


Are  there  such  friends  in  store  for  the  pub- 
lic ?     Few,  if  any. 

The  glory  of  San  Francisco  is  passing 
away  with  these  men,  unless  a  regeneration 
of  our  life,  as  it  seems  imminent,  follows 
quickly.  Generous  impulse  has  had  a 
severe  struggle  for  existence.  Autopsies 
have  lied.  Our  best  men  have  been  smoth- 
ered to  death  by  cold  blankets.  The  life  of 
the  public-spirited,  warm-hearted  and  social 
hero  has  been  wilted  by  contest  with  the 
blasts  of  seltishness.  There  may  have  been 
honor,  but  there  has  been  little  comfort  for 
the  sensitive  natures  of  friends  of  the  people 
in  San  Francisco.  False  friends  have  stolen 
the  prizes. 

Our  friend,  Charles  Kohler,  leaves  us,  an 
exceptional  man;  full  of  our  lov3  and  es- 
teem, sHccessful,  as  the  world  goes,  and  a 
pride  as  well  as  honor  to  his  family.  There 
was  in  him,  however,  that  spirit  of  the  old 
Californian,  that  does  not  seem  to  be  repro- 
duced and  which  makes  hi<  loss  felt  mor. 
keenly.  I  could  dwell  on  this  snbjecl 
through  columns  of  words,  if  it  were  of  any 
avail.  It  is  useless.  Let  the  Californian 
of  to-day  look  about  him  and  find  another 
such  company  of  popular  leaders,  if  he  can. 
If  this  suggestion  seems  well  timed,  let  hiaj 
aid  in  redeveloping  the  generous  instincts 
that  made  the  men  of  the  past ;  let  him  en- 
courage fainting  hearts  and  cease  homage 
to  selfish  power.  Let  him  hope  that  San 
Francisco  will  become  again  the  home  and 
pride  of  the  free-hearted  and  free-handed. 

I  can  offer  no  greater  eulogy  of  such  men 
as  our  friend  than  to  ask  the  reader  to  con- 
trast his  disposition  and  manner  of  life  like 
that  of  others  who  have  passed  away,  with 
the  natural  or  enforced  dispositions  and 
manners  of  the  great  body  of  their  suc- 
cessors. 

There  is  hope;  but  it  is  in  change  for  the 
better.  Revive  the  time  when  kindly  senti- 
ment and  honest,  sturdy  enthusiasm  reeled! 
Revive  the  time  when  San  Francisco  was 
the  fi^ad  of  the  State;  its  capitalists,  states- 
me^^^f  its  merchants,  the  close  friends  of 
industry,  and  its  population,  the  incarna- 
tion of  courage,  hope  and  enterprise  !  To 
fix  our  thoughts,  let  us  hope  that  among  our 
young  merchants  there  may  be  a  thousand 
such  as  Charles  Kohler. 

Chables  a.  Wetmobb, 

San  Francisco,  April  19. 


A    eOUD     WIXK. 


New  York  l'oiiii4iiM*4eiir.s  l.ll&e  Ihe  Call- 
foriilfi  I'roiliictM. 


D.  F.  Verdeual,  writing  from  New  York 
to  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  about  old 
Californians,  says:  Quite  a  number  of  Cal- 
foinians  are  now  in  the  business  of  selling 
the  wine  products  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
from  their  respective  accounts  they  are  all 
doing  quite  well.  In  fact,  to  hear  them 
talk  you  would  imagine  that  all  New  York 
was  anxious  to  imbibe  the  pure  juice  of 
the  grape  from  the  sunny  slopes  of  Santa 
Clara,  or  Napa,  or  Los  Angeles,  or  Sonoma. 
Dave  Rich  now  knows  more  about  the 
flavor,  bouquets,  age  and  ripeness  of  Cali- 
fornia wines  than  he  used  to  know  about 
stocks  on  Pine.  He  takes  the  "bouquets" 
in  at  the  pores,  but  keeps  straight  as  a 
shingle,  notwithstanding.  Abermeyer,  who 
represents  the  Edgehill  vineyards  of  Napa, 
is  a  go-aheadative  young  man,  who  doesn't 
allow  the  grass  to  grow  under  his  feet  when 
in  pursuit  of  a  customer  who  likes  only 
pure  wines,  minue  cherry  juice  or  other 
foreign  substances.  He  reports  the  demand 
for  his  wines  as  increasing.     The  California 


Vintage  Company,  represented  by  George 
Hamlin,  formerly  of  your  Coast,  is  expand- 
ing. Kohler  &  Frohling's  agency  report 
business  as  Al.  In  fact.  New  York  is  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  California  wines  as 
.such.  For  a  long  time  past  California 
vintages  have  been  served  up  at  the  hotels 
and  clubs  disguised  with  fancy  labels  and 
well-branded  corks.  Now  that  there  is  .an 
honest  effort  to  serve  up  the  wines  of  Cali- 
fornia growth,  without  any  disguise,  the 
Connoisseurs  flop  their  lips  and  say,  "A 
pretty  good  wine! '' 


Pasteur's  Bfoth^^d  lor  PreservliiK  Wine- 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
about  Pasteur's  wine  heating  proc-ss,  and 
it  has  been  difficult  to  determine  what  value 
to  put  upon  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  tried  it.  Professor  Neubauer,  of  Wies- 
baden, published  a  note  of  some  experi- 
ments, conducted  by  himself,  which  deserve 
to  be  read  with  attention.  He  says  the  tan- 
nic acid  and  extractive  staff  of  the  ri  d  wine 
precipitate  most  of  the  albuminous  con- 
st tuency  of  the  wine,  so  that  when  the 
wine  is  heated  it  does  not  thicken  or  become 
luilky.  In  his  experiments,  he  carefully 
•orked  the  wine  and  covered  the  corks  with 
parchment  paper,  and  warmed  the  bottles 
over  a  water  bath,  for  half  an  hour,  from 
60°  to  65°  C.  Bottles  of  wine  of  the  same 
sort,  heated  and  in  natural  condition,  prop- 
erly labelled,  were  stored  in  his  cellar;  and, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  a  club  in 
Wiesbaden,  numerous  specimens  were  pro- 
duced for  trial.  It  was  unanimously  re- 
solved at  this  meeting:  "That  the  wine 
which  had  been  heated  was  far  superior,  in 
odor,  taste  and  ripeness,  to  the  specimens 
taken  from  the  cask.''  Their  decision  of 
impartial  witnesses,  known  to  be  good  judg- 
es of  wine,  created  such  a  sensation  among 
wine  growers  that  they  immediately  formed 
a  company  to  purchase  the  necessary  heat- 
ing apparatus  of  the  French  manufacturers. 
The  wine  is  in  this  way  rapidly  prepared 
for  the  market.  It  will  bear  transporta- 
tion to  warm  climates,  as  was  proved  at  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  on  which  occa- 
sion Pasteur's  wine  was  preferred  to  all 
others.  White  wines  have  not  been  so 
thoroughly  tested,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  are  so  much  improved  by 
heating  as  the  clarets.  Our  American  wine 
manufacturers  ought  to  repeat  these  ex- 
periments . — Scienti^c  A  merican. 


Old    Wine. 


The  following  is  translated  from  a  French 
paper  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  wineries  of 
California,  by  Mr.  R.  C.  DeBoom  of  Napa: 

The  Daily  News  of  London,  publishes  a 
telegram  from  Oporto,  which  mentions  the 
most  important  sale  of  old  wines  of  Porto, 
perhaps  ever  before  made.  It  concerns  no 
less  than  2,000  pipes  (about  200,000  gallons) 
of  wine  of  the  crops  of  1858  to  1877.  The 
seller  is  Mrs.  (Dona)  Antouia  A.  Ferreira, 
the  well  known  owner  of  the  Duro  vine- 
yards, and  the  buyers  are  Messrs.  Silva  & 
Coseno.  It  is  known  that  a  large  quantity 
of  said  wines  will  go  to  "The  Continental 
Bodega  Company.'' 

N.  B. — One  pipe  is  equal  to  400  litres 
French  measure. — Napa  Register 
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SA^   PRANOISOO   MEBOHANI. 


A   JIBDICAI.  STCUY   OF   INEBRIETY. 


By  T.  D.  Cbothebs,  M.  D., 
Superintendent  of   Walnut  Lodnre,  Hartford,  Conn. 


[Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular.] 
The  most  intelligent  medical  men  of  to- 
day are  like  judges  at  the  bar — ready  to 
hear  all  testimony,  but  are  very  careful  to 
decide  with  caution  and  conservatism.  To- 
morrow new  testimony  appears,  and  the 
judgment  of  yesterday  is  reversed,  of  dog- 
matic statements  and  positive  assertions. 
We  are  always  suspicious  of  imperfect 
knowledge  and  unfairness. 

Medical  scientists  who  fully  realize  the 
great  heights  and  depths  of  the  unknown 
that  bound  them  on  all  sides  become  in- 
vestigators and  explorers,  rather  than  crit- 
ics and  defenders  of  some  theory. 

Inebriety  and  the  inebriate  are  fast  be- 
coming great  national  topics  which  phy- 
sicians must  solve  and  teach  how  to 
remedy.  Over  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons are  dying  every  year  from  this  cause, 
and  to  accept  and  not  act  upon  the  theory 
of  a  moral  causation  is  to  proclaim  our 
profound  ignorance  of  the  operations  of 
Nature's  laws  on  the  human  organism. 
The  learned  clergyman  who  pronounced  all 
drinking  a  vice  to  be  cured  by  more  severe 
punishment  is  to  be  excused  on  account  of 
his  imperfect  knowledge  of  physiological 
science;  but  the  physician  who  says  that 
all  drinking  is  wickedness,  and  all  drunk- 
ards could  be  made  to  stop  by  force,  makes 
a  sad  display  of  his  non-expertness,  knowl- 
edge and  judgment. 

The  almost  countless  theories  of  the 
nature  and  remedies  for  inebriety,  like 
weak  scaffolding,  will  neither  support  the 
defender  or  give  proper  opportunity  for 
correct  study.  What  is  needed  to-day  is 
an  accurate  study  of  the  inebriate;  a  study 
of  the  causes  and  conditions  which  have 
brought  on  the  drink  impulse;  a  study  of 
the  heredity,  the  early  growth  and  culture, 
also  the  physical  lesions  which  have  broken 
up  the  nutrient  brain-centres.  From  these 
inquiries  will  appear  the  facts  and  the  laws 
which  govern  the  origin,  growth  and  ter- 
mination of  this  evil. 

Like  the  astronomer,  who  long  and 
patiently  notes  the  positions  of  the  stars, 
and  takes  measurements  of  the  conditions 
in  which  they  appear,  and  with  other  facts 
determines  the  great  laws  of  their  move- 
ments in  the  heavens,  so  the  inebriate  and 
his  history  must  be  studied  and  noted,  and 
as  accurately  and  incessantly;  and  from 
these  exact  histories  we  shall  find  the  laws 
and  conditions  which  make  an  inebriate  of 
one  man  and  protect  his  neighbors  equally 
exposed.  Thei'e  will  be  no  mystery  about 
these  cases  when  they  are  better  known. 
All  of  the  sufferings  and  losses  which  come 
from  them  will  be  realized  and  provided 
against,  with  an  intelligent  application  of 
the  laws  of  cure  and  prevention.  This  is 
the  new  field  for  medical  men  which 
promises  more  gain  to  the  human  race 
than  any  other  department  of  preventative 
medicine.  Here  insanity,  criminality,  pau- 
perism, idiocy  and  other  degenerations 
can  be  checked  and  prevented  in  their  in- 
fancy. Here  we  can  find  the  explanation 
of  those  strange  inebriates  where  alterna- 
tions of  sanity  and  insanity,  honesty  and 
criminality,  honor  and  meanness,  truthful" 
ness  and  falsehood,  kindness  and  brutality, 
love  and  hatred,  frankness  and  treachery, 
and  practically  the  most  opposite  mental 
qualities  as  well  as  physical  symptoms  of 
health  and  disease. 


What  are  the  laws  and  forces  which 
develop  this  state  of  brain  disorder?  What 
causes,  exciting  or  predisposing,  are  con- 
stantly developing  so  many  cases  of  this 
disease?  What  are  the  preventable  causes 
which  develop  inebriety?  When  started, 
what  are  the  best  means  to  restore  and 
cure  the  victim?  These  are  questions 
which  cannot  be  answered  by  theory  and 
speculation. 

The  moralist  and  prohibitionist  who  an- 
swer these  are  like  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind.  Such  questions  must  be  answered 
by  physicians,  based  on  long  study  of  the 
facts.  Physicians  who  give  their  time  and 
energy  to  sustain  societies  and  political 
parties,  not  only  lose  sight  of  the  real 
work,  but  do  themselves  a  great  injury  by 
following  vague  theories  when  they  should 
be  explorers  over  the  frontiers,  discovering 
new  facts  and  laws.  This  work  can  not  be 
done  by  specialists;  they  must  have  the 
aid  of  the  general  practitioner. 

Here,  as  in  the  study  of  insanity,  the 
observations  of  the  family  physioian  are  of 
the  greatest  value.  His  opportunities  for 
noting  causes  and  conditions  are  very 
great,  and  his  conclusions  are  often  more 
accurate.  The  physician  who  is  familiar 
with  the  family  history,  growth,  culture 
and  occupation  of  the  victim,  also  of  all 
the  sun-oundings  and  conditions  which 
make  up  his  every-day  life,  has  at  his  com- 
mand facts  from  which  to  determine  the 
prevention  and  cure. 

The  study  of  this  subject  must  be  from 
the  side  of  symptomatology.  Many  and 
accurately  tabulated  histories  must  be  made 
from  which  the  facts  can  be  ascertained. 
This  is  the  only  approach  to  the  solution 
of  this  drink  problem.  Pathological  study 
fails  more  completely  to  reveal  any  facts 
than  in  cases  of  insanity.  The  study  of 
alcohol  on  the  organism,  pathologically 
and  clinically,  fails  to  give  more  than  some 
vague  and  confused  facts,  which,  by  them- 
selves and  alone,  are  almost  worthless,  but. 
when  combined  with  a  full  physiological 
and  psychological  history  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  spirits  used,  may  be  of 
value.  Studies  of  alcohol  are  yet  in  their 
infancy;  the  clinical  and  physiological  ac- 
tion of  alcohol  are  alike  largely  unknown. 
The  composition  of  the  common  spirituous 
drinks  of  the  day  are  also  unknown,  even 
by  the  manufacturer. 

He  rudely  combines  certain  spirits  and 
other  substances  for  their  color  and  taste, 
and  has  no  conception  of  the  complete  al- 
cohols that  are  present  and  forming.  The 
chemist  only  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
spirit  compounds  from  his  most  rigid  and 
delicate  analysis.  To  know  the  action  of 
alcohol  on  the  body  we  must  first  have  a 
distinct,  simple  alcohol;  not  a  complex 
body  that  is  constantly  changing,  but  an 
alcohol  from  a  certain  substance  made  in  a 
certain  way.  Then  we  must  have  a  long 
series  of  accurate  observations  of  its  action 
on  a  healthy  body.  The  error  of  studying 
the  effects  of  the  different  spirit  com- 
pounds, with  no  conception  of  what  these 
compounds  are,  is  apparent  in  many  papers, 
and  even  books,  on  this  subject.  A  careful 
study  of  inebriety  points  to  alcohol  as 
secondary  in  the  list  of  causes.  It  is  in 
many  cases  only  the  spark  which  ignites  a 
long  train  of  events  and  causes,  giving 
them  great  intensity  and  energy.  It  is 
always  a  symptom  of  degeneration  and 
disease,  which  not  only  began  long  ago, 
but  is  now  growing  with  great  rapidity. 
To  remove  the  alcohol  alone  is  only  to 
change  the  direction  of  the  disease-current. 
To  quarantine  the  victim  and  control  all  of 


his(  conditions^of 'living,  both  mental  and 
physical,  and  build  up  the  body — these  are 
the  true  methods  of  restoration  and  cure. 

The  medical  study  of  inebriety  must  be 
made  before  the  nature  of  this  malady  Ciin 
be  understood.  The  necessity  for  help  felt 
in  80  many  homes  demands  some  method 
for  cure  and  relief.  The  physician  has  never 
been  taught  to  consider  them  diseased,  and 
never  accepts  the  theories  of  the  time,  and 
so  neglects  one  of  the  great  future  fields  of 
medicine.  When  called  to  treat  a  case 
suffering  from  a  pro-paroxysm  of  drink, 
and  feel  as  if  his  efforts  were  secondary 
to  some  form  of  moral  remedies  that  are 
needed,  he  should  take  up  these  poor  vic- 
tims and  study  all  of  their  conditions  of 
life,  the  same  as  in  typhoid  fever,  con- 
scious of  an  exciting  and'  predisposing 
cause  which  can  be  discovered  and  pre- 
vented. 

A  physician,  at  my  suggestion,  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  case  of  his  son,  who 
was  in  a  rebel  prison  and  became  incapaci- 
tated for  hard  work,  but  drank  to  great 
excess  at  times.  He  found  that  each  attack 
was  preceded  by  constipation  and  acute 
dyspepsia.  By  treating  and  remedying 
these  conditions  the  drink  paroxysm  was 
prevented.  In  another  case  an  inebriate 
whose  case  was  aggravating  and  extreme, 
was  permanently  cured  by  changing  his 
employment  and  living  a  more  regular  life. 
The  specialist  finds  in  his  imperfect 
studies  many  such  cases,  where  conditions 
and  states  of  living  seem  to  be  the  exciting 
causes. 

The  family  physician  should  have  dis- 
covered this  condition  and  the  remedy  long 
before.  A  very  excellent  clergyman  was 
brought  to  my  care  by  his  physician  for 
opium  inebriety,  following  the  long  use  of 
alcohol.  The  causes  were  partially  inheri- 
tance and  general  intemperance  in  the 
gratification  of  every  whim 'and  caprice. 
If  this  physician  had  realized  the  true  state 
he  could  have  prevented  the  ruin  of  a 
strong,  noble  man.  These  cases  are  far 
too  numerous,  and  physicians  who  are  con- 
scious of  crowding  and  limited  practice 
seem  strangely  unconscious  of  these  poor, 
sick  men  mutely  appealing  for  help  from 
every  side — sick  men  who  can  be  helped 
and  restored  to  temperate  and  healthy  liv- 
ing again  now  neglected  and  dying,  victims 
of  the  ignorance  and  persecution  of  the 
times.  If  inebriates  and  their  friends  could 
realize  how  much  the  family  physician  could 
do  to  prevent  and  permanently  break  up  the 
drink  impulse,  his  services  would  be  in  con- 
stant demand.  If  the  physioian  would 
study  each  case  from  a  purely  scientific 
point  of  view  he  will  be  amazed  to  find  that 
it  is  within  his  power  not  only  to  cure  but 
prevent  a  large  amount  of  the  inebriety  of 
today.  Medical  men  who  spend  the  time 
in  lecturing  upon  the  dangers  of  alcohol 
and  the  evils  of  inebriety  are  practically 
retarding  the  scientific  study  and  coming 
down  to  the  level  of  theorists  and  non- 
experts. Every  medical  man  should  be  a 
pioneer  investigator,  ascertaining  the  facts 
and  teaching  them. 

There  will  be  no  real  progress  in  the 
amelioration  of  this  great  drink  disease 
nntii  physicians  take  up  the  subject  and 
become  the  recognized  authority  in  the  na- 
ture, causes  and  remedy  of  this  new  form 
of  insanity.  The  following  incident  is  given 
to  illustrate  a  common  mistake  in  the  medi" 
cal  profession:  A  very  able  physician  con- 
demned the  notion  of  disease  in  inebriety 
and  criticized  my  writings  bitterly.  He  wrote 
and   gave    addresses,    declaring    inebriety  > 


always  a  vice,  and  the  treatment  should  be 
a  more  rigorous  enforcement  of  law  and 
severe  punishment.  He  nrged  a  whipping- 
post as  the  best  remedy.  His  papers  at- 
tracted attention,  and  are  endorsed  to-day 
as  authority  in  many  circles.  Years  after, 
this  physician  brought  me  for  treatment 
his  inebriate  son.  All  of  his  previous  views 
had  changed.  When  necessity  brought  a 
case  of  inebriety  for  his  special  study  all 
his  theories  vanished,  and  he  recognized 
the  facts  he  had  so  stoutly  denied  before. 

The  temperance  agitations  in  society  and 
in  politics  of  to-day  will  all  die  away  before 
the  march  of  scientific  study  by  the  medical 
profession.  Already  a  few  bold  men  have 
crossed  the  frontiers — the  pickets  of  the 
great  army  that  is  to  follow.  Science  and 
grim  necessity  for  help  appeal  to  medical 
men  evei-ywhere  for  the  facts  and  laws  con- 
trolling the  origin,  line  of  march  and  des- 
tination of  this  great  army  of  inebriates. 


MOTES    FBOH    CAIIFOBNIA. 


;[Correspondence  Wine  and  Spirit  Review.] 
A  comparison  of  all  the  different  reports 
shows  that  Alameda  county  came  first  with 
fifteen  samples  reported  upon  as  being 
"extra,"  thirty  samples  as  "fine,"  and 
twenty-two  samples  "good.''  In  Alameda 
county  there  are  some  good  wine-makers, 
such  as  Juan  Gallejos,  A.  J.  Chauche,  and 
C.  A.  Wetmore;  but,  takan  as  a  whole,  the 
county  had  never  attained  as  much  prom- 
inence for  its  wines  as  had  Napa,  Sonoma 
Santa  Clara,  or  Los  Angeles.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  wine-making  has  but  just 
commenced  in  Alameda  county  as  compared 
with  its  older  rivals.  The  soil  in  Livermore 
valley  is  particularly  adapted  to  grape  cul- 
ture, and  resembles  that  of  the  wine  dis- 
tricts of  France. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  was  that  of  the  thirty-six 
samples  exhibited  by  the  State  Viticultural 
Commission  there  were  four  extra,  nine  fine, 
and  nine  good  types.  The  University  of 
California  furnished  fifty-six  samples,  but 
the  committee  reported  that  the  wines  were 
"  not  good  and  were  evidently  made  from 
unripe  grapes,  which  came  from  vines  too 
heavily  loaded."  The  committee  also  con- 
siders that  wine-making  in  such  small  quan- 
tities is  practically  useless  and  does  not 
show  accurately  what  kind  of  wine  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  are  capable  of  making. 
This  report  upon  the  work  done  by  the 
Commission  and  the  University  is  very 
valuable,  as  it  shows  the  usefulness  of  the 
former  and  the  uselessness  of  the  latter.  A 
large  sum  of  money  is  voted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  to  assist  viticultural 
experiments  at  the  University,  and  it  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  this  money  should 
not  be  so  devoted  in  future,  but  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  State  Commission,  where 
it  will  be  used  to  good  advantage. 


The  account  of  the  life  of  the  late  Charles 
Kohler,  is  taken  from  the  Herald  of  Trade 
of  February  2-lth,  and  is  the  most  correct 
history  of  the  deceased  gentleman  that  has 
ever  been  published. 


New  Gbapkvinks.— The  Viticultural  Com- 
mission has  received  from  Willian  Farrar,  a 
vineyardist  of  Queen  Beyan,  N.  S.  W., 
several  cuttings  of  grapevines  to  be  tested 
in  this  State.  The  varieties  are:  Baxter's 
late  sherry,  Ancarot  and  Shepherd's  Beis- 
ling.  The  vines  will  be  set  out  at  C.  A. 
Wetmore's  vineyard  at  Livermore. — Pacifk 
Rural  Press. 


SA^   PKA2*rOI8CO   MERCHAOT!. 
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THE    VINEYARD. 


How  to  Plant  hiiiI  MaiiaKe  It. 


[Fruit  and  Grape  Grower.l 
FiEST — Select  a  dry,  sunny  spot  with  free 
circulation  of  air,  ou  either  clay  loam, 
sandy  loam,  gravelly,  sandy,  or  tven  heavy 
clay,  if  underdrained,  having  respect  to 
climate  and  facilities  for  marketing,  avoid- 
ing as  far  as  possible  localities  ■where  late 
springs  and  early  fall  frosts,  heavy  dews 
and  fogs  prevail,  as  these  are  excessively 
unfavorable  to  successful  grape  growing. 
Avoid,  also  the  low,  flat  lands  and  poorly- 
drained  fields.  As  a  rule,  a  south,  south- 
eastern or  eastern  exposure  is  preferable 
the  two  latter  are  more  protected  from  pre- 
vailing winter  winds  and  more  likely  to  re 
tain  a  snow  covering,  which  is  an  important 
item.  Many  persons  in  planting  a  vineyard 
choose  the  poorest  soil  and  lands  most 
difficult  to  cultivate,  saying  that  they  can't 
spare  their  best  laud:  and  while  it  often 
occurs  that  the  grape  does  better  under  this 
treatment  than  any  other  crop,  yet  a  good 
Niagara  vineyard  from  which  yon  expect 
to  realize  from  $300  to  $600  and  more  per 
acre,  is  entitled  to  the  best  land  on  the 
farm,  and  to  the  best  care,  as  10  acres  from 
a  farm  of  100  acres  will  be  worth  more  than 
the  90  that  remain  devoted  to  agricultural 
purposes,  and,  if  cared  for  properly,  will 
endure  a  generation,  while  the  amount  of 
labor  required  for  its  care,  is  not  more  than 
the  same  number  of  acres  planted  in  corn. 
The  localities  being  decided  upon,  the  next 
thing  is  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  on 
which,  together  with  the  planting  and  care 
for  the  first  and  second  years  of  growth,  de- 
pend the  early  and  abundant  returns  to 
remunerate  the  vineyardist;  for,  if  proper 
attention  to  the  early  life  and  vigorous 
growth  of  the  plant  be  given,  the  first  sub- 
substanial  crop  should  not  be  later  than 
the  third  year,  or  two  years  and  six  months 
from  planting;  whereas,  if  the  farm  crops 
are  grown  during  the  first  and  second  years, 
especially  during  the  latter,  as  many  do, 
the  first  crop  will  be  necessarily  delayed 
until  the  fourth,  and  perhaps  the  fifth  year, 
and  these  will  not  be  satisfactory.  In  pre- 
paring the  ground,  if  iu  sod,  it  should  be 
plowed  deep  and  well,  and  it  a  sub-soil  at- 
tachment is  at  hand  that  will  follow  the 
plow  in  the  furrow,  loosening  up  the  ground 
5  or  6  inches  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row, it  wiU  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
plant;  and,  to  facilitate  planting,  the  lauds 
should  be  plowed  just  to  the  width  of  the 
rows  apart,  to  wit:  10  feet,  and  plant  the 
vine  in  the  dead  furrow,  which  will  require 
very  little  digging  for  the  hole  in  which  to 
plant  the  vine,  which  should  be  set  at  least 
12  inches  deep  below  the  level  surface  of 
the  ground  in  ordinary  soil ;  and  if  the  soil 
is  very  light,  deeper  still.  The  cultivation 
during  the  season  will  fill  up  the  dead  fur- 
row, and  by  plowing  towards  the  vine  in 
the  fall  the  dead  furrow  is  changed  to  the 
centre  or  between  the  rows.  Stubble  o'' 
land  cropped  with  corn  or  potatoes,  if 
treated  with  subsoil  as  above,  would  be  im- 
proved;  and  when  fitted,  can,  as  in  the 
other  case,  be  laid  out  by  drawing  a  wire 
on  two  sides  of  the  field  at  right  angles  (a 
wire  is  best,  as  it  will  not  stretch)   with  a 

loop  in  the  wire  every   10  feet,  thus:  0 

0 0 drive  a  little   stake   or  peg 

down  at  each  loop  over  the  whole  field, 
which  will  then  row  both  ways,  and  then 
run  a  plow  furrow  close  to  the  peg  across 
the  field,  letting  the  peg  stand,  and  by 
crossing  the  opposite  way  with  the  plow, 
leaving  the  peg  standing,  very  little  digging 


will  be  required,  and  the  plant  can  be  leaned 
up  against  the  peg  in  planting  and  the 
rows  will  be  exact  in  all  directions. 

PLANTING. 

Now,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
this  work  done  well,  as  this  is  the  import- 
ant thing  iu  order  to  secure  a  good  thrifty 
vineyard  from  the  start. 

FiKST — The  long,  woody  roots,  if  two 
years  old,  should  be  cut  back  to  nine  to 
twelve  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plant,  before  taken  to  the  field  to  have 
them  ready. 

Second — The  roots  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  get  dry;  in  planting,  put  the  plants 
in  a  pail  wi;h  sufficient  water  in  it  to  keep 
the  roots  wet,  and  let  a  boy  hand  the  plant 
to  the  planter,  who  should  receive  it,  set  it. 
properly  spreading  the  roots  in  the  hole 
just  prepared  by  some  other  person,  or  per- 
sons, designated  for  the  purpose,  filling  in 
with  his  hands  surface  soil  about  the  roots 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and 
then  take  the  next,  and  so  on,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  who  will  pack  the  earth 
down  about  the  roots,  exercising  great  care 
not  to  injure  the  plant  in  so  doing,  filling 
up  the  hole,  leaving  the  top  buds  out  of  the 
ground,  and,  if  the  plant  is  too  short  to 
allow  the  hole  to  be  filled,  leave  a  depres- 
sion about  the  vine  to  be  filled  as  the  plant 
grows,  remembering  that  after  heavy 
showers  they  should  be  looked  after  at 
once,  to  see  that  none  are  covered  with 
earth  that  has  washed  over  them,  nor  any 
washed  out,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 
Train  to  one  cane,  keeping  off  the  laterals 
for  about  a  foot  or  more  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  after  that  let  it  grow  as 
it  will  for  the  first  year.  Before  the  plant 
is  set  let  a  boy  scatter  from  a  basket  iu  the 
bottom  of  a  hole  a  couple  of  handfuls  of 
dissolved  bone  meal  (this  can  be  got  of 
Smith  &  Becker,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  $35  per 
ton),  which  should  be  covered  with  three 
inches  of  surface  before  setting  the  plant, 
so  the  roots  will  not  come  in  contact  with  it. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  many  vineyards 
have  been  ruined  by  the  too  liberal  use  of 
them;  after  planting,  a  copious  rainfall 
washing  it  down  on  to  the  roots  and  des- 
troying them,  but  if  below  them  and  cov- 
ei-ed  they  will  find  it  and  just  take  what 
they  want  and  no  more.  The  following 
fall  or  early  spring,  bone  meal,  300  to  500 
pounds  per  acre,  and  unleached  wood 
ashes,  twenty-five  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  ashes,  300  to  400 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre,  sown 
broadcast  and  worked  into  the  soil  is,  with- 
out doubt,  the  very  best  fertilizer  you  can 
give  a  vineyard.  After  the  vineyard  is  es- 
tablished, an  application  once  in  two  or 
three  years  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  quite  as 
important  to  keep  the  soil  stirred  after  the 
vine  is  planted  out,  as  it  is  with  the  hill  of 
corn,  keeping  the  ground  loose  and  moist, 
and  allowing  no  weeds  to  get  up  to  choke 
the  vine;  two  rows  of  potatoes  or  tomatoes 
can  be  grown  between  the  rows  of  vines 
the  first  year,  but  not  more,  and  after  that 
no  crop  should  be  allowed,  as  what  can  be 
grown  from  any  other  crop  will  by  no 
means  compensate  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
vine.  In  case  of  a  drouth  the  first  year,  a 
couple  of  forksful  of  half-rotten  barnyard 
manure  placed  about  the  vine  will  serve  at 
the  same  time  as  a  mulch  and  fertilizer, 
and  secure  a  good  vigorous  growth,  even 
should  it  be  very  dry,  and  this  should  not 
be  neglected,  as  losses  occasioned  by  drouth 
or  any  cause  make  the  vineyard  irregular, 
and  are  disastrous  to  the  best  success  of  tha 


same  for  several  years.  It  is  better  during 
the  first  summer's  growth  to  drive  a  lath 
down  by  the  side  of  the  plant  and  tie  it  up 
a  couple  of  times  to  keep  it  up  away  from 
the  harrow  or  cultivator,  and  in  the  fall,  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  to  prune  back  two 
or  three  buds.  Train  to  single  cane,  twelve 
or  sixteen  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
then  let  the  laterals  grow;  and  before  the 
ground  freezes,  plow  (shallow)  toward  the 
vines,  and  put  two  or  three  shovelfuls  of 
earth  over  the  vine,  first  putting  a  forkful 
of  rotted  manure  around  them.  This 
method  will  furnish  a  good,  safe  protection 
for  the  winter,  during  which  time  the 
material  should  be  obtained  for  the  trellis 
to  be  put  up  the  following  spring,  if  at  the 
north,  but  at  the  south,  the  trellis  can  be 
put  up  in  the  winter  months.  The  plan 
which  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  with 
practical  vineyardists,  and  which  is  adopted 
in  many  sections,  where  strong  growing 
varieties  are  cultivated  largely  for  market, 
giving  better  satisfaelion  than  any 
other  method  previously  tried,  and 
which  we  recommend,  is  as  follows: 
Posts  made  of  either  chestnut,  oak  or  cedar 
white  or  red,  are  used  and  cut  long  enougl 
to  be  six  feet  above  ground  afier  being  sei 
two  or  two  and  one-half  feet  in  the  ground 
according  to  soil  and  location.  The  end 
posts  need  to  be  braced  so  as  not  to  set;  It 
over  and  loosen  the  wires  which  are  stretch- 
ed from  post  to  post.  The  posts  are  set  40 
to  50  feet  apart,  according  as  the  surface  of 
the  field  is  level  or  uneven,  requiring  to  be 
nearer  if  even.  The  first,  or  bottom  wire, 
is  placed  three  and  one-half  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  second,  or  top  wire,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  post,  two  and  one-half  feel 
above  the  first  wire — always  running  the 
rows  north  and  south  if  practicable.  The 
two  wires  will  be  found  to  be  sufficient, 
although  some  prefer  three,  dividing  the 
space  differently:  The  first,  two  and  one- 
half  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  other 
two,  one  and  three-fourths  feet  apart. 
Both  of  these  plans  are  designed  for  the 
same  system  of  training  the  vine.  The 
wires  must  be  drawn  as  tightly  as  they  will 
bear,  so  as  to  not  stretch  and  sag  down 
under  the  weight  of  fruit.  No,  9  or  10 
annealed  iron  or  steel  wire  is  used — either 
is  proved  to  be  strong  enough  and  prefera- 
ble to  galvanized,  and  can  be  secured  by 
our  planters  of  the  "Niagara"  at  present 
for  three  cents  per  lb.,  or  for  less  by  applying 
to  us.  No.  9  wires  stretches  to  19  feet  per 
lb.  in  the  vineyard.  The  wire  between  the 
posts  require  the  additional  support  of 
stakes  from  10  to  20  feet  apart,  according 
to  circumstances,  which  can  be  determined 
by  the  experience  of  the  planter.  The  wires 
to  be  fastened  to  the  stakes — which  should 
be  two  and  one-half  to  three  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter — with  a  staple  (fi)  driven 
in  firmly,  or  by  sawing  a  notch  downward, 
wedge-shape  iu  the  side  of  the  stake;  put 
in  the  wire  and  drive  a  shingle  nail  over  it, 
which  is  very  simple  and  effectual;  and  to 
the  posts — which  should  be  five  to  seven 
inches  in  diameter — by  winding  the  wire 
around  one  post  and  through  the  other, 
and  winding  around  a  piece  of  hard  wood 
seven  or  eight  inches  long  and  an  inch 
square,  so  as  to  be  rolled  up  at  any  time 
and  take  up  any  slack  in  the  wire.  This  is 
a  very  simple  device  and  quite  effectual. 
Another  method  is  to  run  a  bolt  through 
the  post  with  an  eye  for  the  wire  and  a 
thread  and  nut  on  the  other  end.  This  is 
substantial,  but  a  little  more  expensive. 
Both  the  posts  and  stakes  can  be  preserved 
and  made  to  last  much  longer  by  boiling 
for  two  hours  in  coal  tar,  covering  a  space 


on  the  posts  and  stakes  extending  eight  or 
nine  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  by  setting  the 
above  posts  equally  distant,  beginning  on 
the  same  line,  the  field  will  be  divided  into 
sections,  and  the  space  between  the  end 
post  in  one  section  and., the  end  post  of  the 
adjoining  section  will  leave  a  space  for  a 
roadway,  which  can  be  of  any  desired  width 
by  proper  planning  iu  laying  out  the  field; 
and,  when  fields  are  fenced  in  there 
should  be  space  enough  for  roadways 
around  the  outside  for  convenience  in 
gathering  the  crop.  Sharpening  the 
posts  and  making  a  hole  with  a  large 
crowbar  when  the  ground  is  soft  in 
the  spring  or  winter,  or  boring  a  hole  with 
a  post  auger  smaller  than  the  post,  and 
then  driving  the  post  down  with  a  maul  or 
sledge  hammer  is  a  very  rapid  and  effectual 
way  of  putting  up  the  trellis  and  makes 
the  post  set  very  firm.  The  trellis  being 
now  in  place,  the  young  vine  should  be  un- 
covered in  the  spring  as  soon  as  all  the 
danger  from  freezing  is  past — often-  times 
vines  that  have  been  covered  with  earth 
during  the  winter  are  left  covered  so  late 
in  the  spring  as  to  destroy  the  buds — and, 
vs  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  condition  to 
work,  fill  in  all  vac.-incies  with  strong 
iMants,  so  as  to  keep  the  vineyards  as  uni- 
orm  es  possible. 

The  main  object  in  having  the  trellis  up 
the  second  year  is  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting the  vines  well  established  with  the 
necessary  arms  for  producing  a  crop  of 
fruit  the  third  year,  which  can  be  easily 
accomplished  with  thorough  cultivation  the 
second  year,  and  with  proper  attention  to 
the  (raining  of  the  vine,  which  is  as  follows: 
Confine  the  new  growth  to  one  cane  (the 
strongest  is  always  selected),  which  is  car- 
ried perpendicularly  to  the  top  wire,  when 
it  is  turned  off  to  the  right,  say,  keeping 
off  the  laterals,  and  allowed  to  run  along 
the  wire  for  three  feet  or  more,  when  the 
end  is  pinched  off,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
cause  the  vine  to  throw  out  laterals  again, 
one  of  which  is  saved — that  nearest  to  the 
upper  wire — and  train  on  that  to  the  left, 
and  so,  iu  a  like  manner,  two  are  saved  for 
the  lower  wire,  forming  two  arms  for  that, 
one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and 
all  other  laterals  to  be  taken  off. 

These  will  be  required  to  be  tied  to  the 
wires  to  keep  them  from  being  broken  off, 
and  with  care  to  keep  the  first  cane  up- 
right, the  vineyard  will  present  a  fine  ap- 
pearance with  no  unsightly  elbows  in  the 
main  cane.  On  account  of  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  some,  that  the  best  clusters  tend 
toward  the  end  of  the  vine,  which  will  soon 
be  found  ou  the  upper  wire  only,  which  is 
only  in  theory,  and  not  proven  by  practice, 
they  suggest,  to  which  there  is  no  objection, 
that  this  can  be  obviated  by  letting  two  up- 
right canes  grow  instead  of  one ;  the  one 
having  one  arm  to  the  left  on  the  lower  wire 
and  one  arm  to  the  lelf  on  the  upper,  both 
of  which  are  on  the  renewal  plan.  Another 
plan  for  a  trellis,  which  doubtless  is  better 
than  the  above,  (where,  by  reason  of  the 
extreme  cold  winters,  the  vines  require  to 
be  laid  down  and  covered),  is  as  follows: 
posts  and  wire  as  above,  with  three  hori- 
zontal wires  and  posts  five  feet  above  ground. 
The  first  wire  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
the  other  two,  one  and  one-half  feet  apart 
each,  and  the  vine  trained  all  one  way. 
The  advantages  are  :  First.  The  strings 
can  be  cut  in  the  fall,  and  drop  the  vine 
down  on  the  ground  to  cover  with  the  plow 
or  other  covering,  also  getting  the  benefit 
of  the  snowfall.  Second.  By  driving  the 
horse,  in  cultivation,  next  to  the  row  the 
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way  the  vine  runs,  and  back  in  the  middle 
of  the  row,  there  is  no  danger  of  breaking 
off  the  new  growth ;  this  method  might  be 
found  a  protection  to  the  young  shoots  in 
exposed  pUices,  subject  to  winds,  running 
the  vine  with  the  wind  when  practicable. 
The  main  vine  and  fruiting  wood  is  tied  to 
the  first  and  second  wire,  and  pruned,  tying 
the  new  growth  to  the  upper  wire  and  al- 
ways rubbing  off  the  buds  above  the  top 
wire;  thus  the  vines  will  run  about  the 
same.  Marks  across  the  vine  indicate  where 
to  prune,  which  should  always  be  done  in 
the  fall,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  ripened, 
or  the  frost  has  caused  them  to  fall,  in  or- 
der to  harden  up  the  wood.  In  case  it  is 
not  convenient  to  put  up  the  trellis  the 
second  year,  and  the  purpose  is  to  adopt  the 
Kniffin  system,  this  can  be  done  by  train- 
ing the  second  year's  growth  to  three  canes, 
pruning  these  in  the  fall  to  about  three  feet 
and  fruiting  the  two  outside  canes,  using 
the  middle  cane  to  grow  your  arms  for  the 
next  year,  and  cutting  away  the  two  outside 
canes  after  fruiting.  During  the  second 
year,  while  shaping  the  vines  for  future 
cropping,  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
cultivated,  by  first  plowing  away  from  the 
vines  in  the  spring — not  too  deep,  say  four 
or  five  inches — and  with  the  frequent  use  of 
the  cultivator  and  harrow,  the  vineyard  can 
be  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  the  soil  loose  and 
and  moist,  save  that  the  use  of  the  hoe  will 
be  required  under  the  trellis  occupied  by 
the  vines  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cultivator 
or  harrow,  which  will  be  very  slight  if  the 
work  of  planting  and  setting  the  trellis  is 
properly  done — being  so  straight  that  the 
space  left  for  the  hoe  will  be  very  narrow — 
stopping  all  cultivation,  however,  by  the 
Ist  to  the  middle  of  August,  to  give  the 
wood  time  to  ripen  before  the  heavy  frost. 
At  the  close  of  the  season,  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  from  the  vines,  and  before  win- 
ter sets  in,  the  vines  should  be  pruned,  with 
due  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  vine.  A 
safe  rule  to  adopt,  will  be  to  prune  these 
four  arms  back  to  six  buds  at  the  end  of  the 
second  season,  tying  the  main  cane  to  both 
wires,  and  the  arms  at  the  outer  ends,  the 
tying  is  thus  done  for  the  coming  season, 
which  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  sys- 
tem, being  a  great  economy  of  time  and 
labor  over  the  old  system,  which  requires 
the  tying  of  almost  numberless  new  growths 
— and  some  of  these  for  several  times — re- 
quiring patience  and  experience  to  do  well. 
Equally  satisfactory  results  can  be  ob- 
tained without  it,  by  the  system  recom- 
mended, as  stated  by  practical  grape  glow- 
ers of  large  experience  along  the  highlands 
on  the  Hudson  who  have  adopted  this  sys- 
tem in  preference  to  all  others,  and  are 
supplying  the  New  York  market  with  large 
crops  of  luscious  fruit.  The  management 
and  training  of  the  vine  are  somewhat 
different  the  third  year  from  the  second. 
The  new  growth  or  fruit-bearing  canes  are 
made  to  hang  down  on  both  sides  of  the 
trellis,  from  both  wires,  like  twigs  of  wil- 
low, which  can  be  done  by  one  man  taking 
one  side  of  the  trellis  and  another  the 
other  side,  passing  along  rapidly,  pulling 
them  loose  where  the  tendrils  bind  them 
and  so  let  them  sway  in  the  wind,  giving 
them  air  and  light,  and  the  fruit  hanging 
underneath  is  free  for  picking,  not  being 
bound  in  by  the  vines,  and  if  these  canes 
grow  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the  ground 
and  interfere  with  cultivation,  the  ends  are 
removed  readily  by  a  corn-cutter  or  scythe, 
or  several  can  be  gathered  in  the  hands  at 
once  and  twisted  off.  The  only  summer 
pruning  needed  is  to  break  out  the  super- 
flnons  shoots  at  the  base  of  the  fruit-bear- 


ing vines,  giving  the  strength  of  these  for 
the  perfecting  of  fruit  and  fniit-bearing 
arms  for  the  next  year's  crop,  which  will  be 
laterals  that  grow  out  at  the  point  where 
the  arm  is  connected  with  the  main  up- 
right cane,  which,  let  grow  unchecked, 
hanging  down  the  same  as  the  fruit-bear- 
ing cane,  they  will  make  four  laterals  to 
be  brought  up  to  the  wire  to  form  new 
arms  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  arms, 
that  will  be  cut  away  at  the  next  pruning. 
This  will  be  the  same  each  year  afterward, 
growing  a  new  fruit  arm  for  the  next  year's 
crop,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  arm  to 
be  cut  away  each  year,  and  the  new  arm  to 
be  cut  back  to  eight  or  nine  buds  the  third 
year,  which  will  provide  for  all  the  fruit 
the  vine  can  sustain. 

Most  varieties  of  grapes  are  prolific 
bc-arers,  and  quite  liable  to  suffer  injury 
from  overbearing.  Care  is  necessary  in 
the  treatment  of  young  vines  in  this  regard. 
It  may  do  no  harm  to  leave  one  or  even  two 
clusters  when  the  vine  is  in  its  second  year 
but  at  no  age  of  the  vine,  should  more  fruit 
be  left  to  mature  than  it  is  able  to  carry 
ihrough  safely.  It  allowed  to  overbear,  the 
truit  will  be  inferior,  and  the  constitution 
.)f  the  vine  so  impaired  as,  often  times,  to 
require  years  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
vigor  and  productiveness.  One  of  the  evi- 
dences of  over-bearing,  even  in  a  healthy 
vine,  is  a  feeble  growth  of  fruit  wood 
while  carrying  its  heavy  burden  for  the 
next  year's  crop.  Eight  to  ten  lbs.  is  quite 
sufficient  for  a  strong  vine  the  third  year, 
and  twelve  to  fifteen  and  eighteen  lbs  , 
according  to  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  vine, 
for  the  fourth  year.  With  the  Niagara,  if 
the  large  clusters  only  are  left,  they  will 
ordinarily  weigh  from  one-half  a  pound  to 
a  pound  and  more  each,  and  by  this  method 
it  is  easily  ascertained  the  amount  a  given 
vine  is  carrying. 


PKOSPJECTS    OF    THE     VINTA«)E. 


The  Evening  Post  of  27th  Inst,  says:  It 
is  yet  too  early  to  make  any  reasonably  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  vintage  of  1887  in 
quantity,  and  certainly  not  in  quality. 
While  the  production  of  last  year  was  ap- 
proximately 20,000,000  gallons,  or  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  in  1885,  it  is  the  be- 
lief of  those  connected  with  the  Vilicultural 
Commission,  that  a  still  larger  output  may 
be  expected  this  season.  Favorable  reports 
have  come  from  every  prominent  wine-pro- 
ducing locality.  The  season  is  backward, 
but  the  bunches  are  full  and  numerous. 
The  vines  look  well,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  more 
free  from  disease  than  for  years  past.  The 
danger  of  frost  is  practically  over,  as  only 
once  in  the  history  of  the  state  has  any  con- 
siderable damage  been  done  after  April  25th. 

To-day,  after  reviewing  the  prospects,  a 
prominent  wine  man  said:  "  If  the  season 
continues  as  favorable  as  it  has  begun 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  crop  may 
reach  30,000,000  gallons,  not  from  the  in 
creased  acreage,  but  the  greater  age  of  the 
vines  already  planted .  To  be  sure,  there 
are  a  score  or  more  of  ifs  and  buts  to  be 
included  in  such  figures.  Last  year  the 
fermentation  was  good  throughout  the  state, 
something  which  I  hope  will  hold  good 
again.  One  thing  auguring  well  for  our 
wines  is  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
among  vineyardists  generally  to  raise  better 
varieties  of  grapes.  The  Medoc  types — 
that  is,  the  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  the  Caber- 
net Franc  and  for  blends  the  Merlot,  Ver- 
dot  and  Tannat  are  justly  the  favorites. 
Last  year  California  pi  educed  from  11,000 
to  12,000  gallons  of  wiuejfrom  these  grapes. 


and  it  is  of  superior  quality.  A  few  days 
ago  I  visited  Mr.  Wetmore's  cellar,  at 
Livermore,  and  he  has  some  excellent  wine 
made  from  these  varieties.  In  France  they 
are  all  small  bearers,  but  here  they  seem  to 
be  nearly  as  prolific  as  many  other  inferior 
varieties.  Then,  too,  growers  are  taking 
up  the  well-known  coloring  grapes,  the 
Alicante  Bouschet  and  the  Petite  Bouschet. 
The  production  of  these-  superior  wines  is 
certain  to  be  augmented  with  each  succeed- 
ing year." 


A  NUTEI.  WAY  OF  SEI^LINU  FRUIT. 


Selling  fruit  by  auction  is  the  only  right 
way,  says  President  Corsa,  of  the  iJelaware 
fruit  exchange.  This  exchange  was  organ- 
ized when  the  Delaware  peach  business 
was  almost  ruined  because  of  low  prices, 
and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  market- 
ing. The  stock  in  the  exchange  is  held  by 
farmers  and  commission  men.  The  grow- 
ers bring  their  fruit  to  an  exchange,  where 
it  is  officially  inspected  and  graded  and 
then  sold  with  the  crates  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  buyer  pays  cash  on  the  snot 
to  the  Secretary,  who  turns  it  over  to  the 
seller  less  a  small  fee  for  inspection  and 
privileges  of  the  exchange.  The  buyer 
ships  the  fruit,  and  pays  the  freight,  so 
that  the  farmers  are  relieved  of  all  bother 
with  the  railroads.  The  empty  baskets 
and  crates  are  duly  returned,  put  up  at 
auction,  and  sold  for  what  they  are  worth. 
So  successful  has  this  plan  been,  that  farm- 
ers have  realized  a  much  larger  price  on 
their  peaches  since  the  exchange  has  been 
in  operation  than  ever  before,  and  with  far 
less  work  and  trouble.  The  pay  is  sure  and 
immediate.  All  growers  strive  to  grade 
their  fruit  properly,  for  one  man  doesn't  like 
to  have  his  neighbor's  fruit  look  better  or 
sell  better  than  his  own.  Moreover,  as  the 
official  inspector  dumps  the  fruit  fraud  is 
impossible.  The  exchange  is  open  at  cer- 
tain hours,  and  while  business  is  going  on, 
telegrams  are  received  giving  the  state  of 
the  markets  and  supply  at  all  principal 
points.  So  large  has  the  business  become, 
that  the  buyers  have  persuaded  the  railroads 
to  put  on  special  fast  peach  trains.  They 
ship  as  far  as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and 
some  exports  were  made  to  Liverpool,  last 
year,  with  success.  Poor  or  surplus  fruit  is 
evaporated,  and  the  dried  product  sold  in 
the  same  way.  The  farmers  and  growers 
are  now  happy  and  prosperous,  they  are  in- 
creasing their  acreage  and  giving  it  better 
attention,  the  commission  men  are  able  to 
handle  the  fruit  more  conveniently,  and 
realize  on  it  more  promptly,  the  railroads 
get  more  freight  and  all  parties  are  well 
satisfied. 

We  are  very  confident  that  this  principle 
of  doing  business  can  be  successfully  adapt- 
ed to  almost  any  section  that  produces  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fruit  or  farm  pro- 
duce. It  is  the  best  solution  of  the  mid- 
dlemen problem  yet  submitted.  It  can  be 
applied  to  the  sale  of  apples,  dried  products, 
etc.  This  kind  of  co-operation  that  is  mak- 
ing such  rapid  advances  in  the  dairy,  means 
that  agriculture  is  keeping  pace  with  the 
concentration  and  competition  in  other  in- 
dustries.— Fruit  and  Grape  Grower. 


The  liarsest  Farm  In  tlie  World. 


account  of  this  gigantic  plantation,  which 
throws  the  great  Dalrymple  farm  in  Dakota 
into  the  shade  completely. 

"The  1,500,000  acres  of  our  tract,''  Mr. 
Watkins  said,  "  was  purchased  in  1883  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  from  the  United 
States  government.  At  that  time  it  was  a 
vast  grazing  land  for  the  cattle  of  the  few 
dealers  in  the  neighborhood.  When  I  took 
possession  I  found  over  30,000  head  of  half 
wild  horses  and  cattle.  My  work  was  to 
divide  the  immense  tract  into  convenient 
pastures,  establishing  stations  or  ranches 
every  six  miles.  The  fencing  alone  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $50,000  The  land  I 
found  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  rice,  sugar, 
corn  and  cotton.  All  our  cultivating,  ditch- 
ing, etc.,  is  done  by  steam  power.  We  take 
a  tract,  say  half  a  mile  wide,  for  instance, 
and  place  an  engine  on  each  side.  The 
engines  are  portable,  and  operate  a  cable 
attached  to  four  plows,  and  under  this 
arrangement  we  are  able  to  plow  thirty 
acres  a  day  with  only  the  labor  of  three 
men.  Our  harrowing,  planting,  and  other 
cultivation,  is  done  in  a  like  manner,  in 
fact,  there  is  not  a  single  draught  horse  on 
the  entire  place.  We  have,  of  course, 
horses  for  the  herders  of  cattle,  of  which 
we  now  have  16,000  head.  The  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  runs  for  thirty-six  miles 
through  our  farm.  We  have  lithree  steam- 
boats operating  on  the  waters  of  our  own 
estate,  upon  which  there  are  three  hundred 
miles  of  navigable'  waters.  We  have  an  ice 
house,  a  bank,  a  ship  yard  and  a  rice  mill.'' 
— St.  Louis  Republican. 


In  the  extreme  southwest  comer  of 
Louisiana  lies  the  largest  producing  farm  in 
the  world.  It  runs  100  miles  north  and 
south,  and  many  miles  east  and  west,  and 
is  owned  and  operated  by  a  company  of 
northern  capitalists.  Their  general  mana- 
ger,  J.   B.   Watkins,  gives  an   interesting 


The  common  custom  has  been  to  either 
plant  grape  cuttings  directly  in  the  vine- 
yard or  to  plant  them  in  nursery  and  then 
transplant  them  into  the  vineyard  the  fol- 
lowing winter.  The  objection  to  the  first 
method  is  the  improbability  of  getting  a 
good  stand  of  growing  vines,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  objectionable  because  the  vineyard 
loses  almost  a  season's  growth.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Sewell,  of  Central  Colony,  has  adopted  a 
plan  which  is  apparently  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  old  methods.  He  planted  his 
cuttings  some  two  months  ago  by  putting 
them  into  a  deep  trench  top  ends  down. 
They  were  covered  entirely  with  earth  to  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  He  is  now 
transplanting  his  cuttings  into  the  vineyard, 
the  roots  having  already  started  finely, 
while  the  buds  are  just  beginning  to  swell. 
The  fact  that  the  lower  end  of  the  cuttings 
were  so  near  the  surface  accounts  for  their 
starting  so  early.  Upon  some  samples 
shown  us  the  roots  are  already  from  two  to 
five  inches  in  length,  and  as  the  ground  is 
now  in  prime  condition  would  undoubtedly 
grow  without  interruption  if  properly 
planted.  A  little  extra  work  is  required  in 
planting  these  cuttings,  as  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  break  off  the  young  roots. — 
Cloverdale  Reveiile. 


The  late  Charles  Kohler  left  his  entire 
estate  to  his  wife,  saying:  "In  thus  be- 
queathing ray  estate  to  my  wife,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  my  children,  I  am  moved  by  no 
want  of  paternal  affection  for  them,  but  by 
the  belief  that  their  own  interests  will  be 
better  served  thereby,  and  well  knowing 
that  my  wife  will  always  provide  for  their 
education ."  The  will  authorized  the  widow 
in  her  judgment  to  pay  $500  to  each  of  the 
following  institutions:  Protestant  Orphan 
Asylum,  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  Catholic 
Orphan  Asylum  and  the  German  Benevo- 
lent Society.  A  bequest  of  $500  is  also 
made  to  the  poor  of  Grabow,  Germany. 
The  widow,  who  is  nominated  as  executrix, 
is  authorized  to  pay  "  to  any  other  institu- 
tions or  benevolent  associations  as  she,  my 
wife,  may  deem  moit  deserving,  without 
consideration'/)f  nativity,  religion  or  creed, 
the  sum  of  $500."  The  estate  is  valued  at 
more  than  $500,000.— TA*  Herald  of  Trade 


SAlSr    PBAl^CISOO    MEKCHANT. 


April  29,  1887 


IlkFlillENCE  OF  THE  SIOOF.  OF  FKK. 

MF.NTATION    OUT    TlIK    COL,UK 

OF    WINFM. 


It  will  be  remembered  tbat  toward  the 
end  of  the  vintage  8ea8on  of  IS^O,  a  series 
of  nine  fermentations,  intended  to  test  the 
influence  of  yarjons  methods  of  ferment- 
ation upon  the  resulting  wines,  was  made 
at  the  viticultural  laboratory;  the  material 
being  second  crop  Ziufandel  grapes  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Gallegos,  of  Mission  San 
Jose.  The  first  results  of  those  experi- 
ments were  given  in  Bulletin  No.  63,  and 
more  extendedly  in  the  Viticultural  Kejoit 
for  1886,  pages  116  to  124.  As  time  pro- 
gresses the  differences  between  the  several 
products  become  in  some  cases  much  more 
marked  than  they  were  at  first;  among 
these  the  color-changes  are  especially  not- 
able and  practically  instructive. 

The  table  below  shows  the  intensities 
and  tints  observed  by  means  of  the  color- 
imeter at  three  different  times,  the  first 
being  immediately  after  pressing,  the  date 
of  which  was  between  November  7th  and 
15th. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  nine  wines, 
five  had  at  pressing  a  full  amount  of  color, 
averaging  about  46  per  cent,  of  the  (as- 
sumed) maximum  of  the  scale;  while  the 
four  others  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  30 
per  cent,  only,  the  lowest  being  in  the  case 
of  the  sample  fermented  with  one  grated 
frame  (No.  559;  that  kept  the  pomace  sub- 
merged in  one  mass,  but  was  not  stirred  at 
all  during  the  fermentation.  The  next 
lowest  was  the  one  in  which  three  frames 
were  used  (No.  558);  the  next  to  this  the 
one  fermented  at  100  degrees  without  cover 
(No.  557)  but  with  frequent  stirring;  the 
next,  the  one  treated  in  by  our  usual 
method,  with  solid  floating  cover  and  twice- 
daily  stirring,  but  at  62  degrees  (No .  562) 
instead  of  the  usual  temperature  of  75 
degrees;  while  the  one  similarly  treated  at 
the  latter  temperature  (No.  561)  had  the 
maximum  of  47  per  cent,   of   color.     The 


influence  of  a  temperature  high  in  securing 
a  rapid  and  full  extraction  of  color  was 
further  shown  in  the  sample  similarly  fer- 
mented at  100  degrees  (No.  556),  in  which 
46  hours  sufficed  to  extract  the  color  fully. 
A  comparison  of  the  samples  treated  with- 
out stirring  with  those  in  which  stirring 
was  practiced,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  "foulage." 

In  the  readings  of  Dec.  20,  however,  the 
differences  originally  brought  about  by 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  fermenta- 
tion are  already  greatly  diminished.  Nos. 
556,  561  and  562,  which  were  fermented 
respectively  at  100,  75  and  62  degrees,  now 
show  a  difference  of  only  6  between  the 
two  first  ou  the  one  hand  and  the  third  on 
the  other.  On  April  8th  these  three  sam- 
ples have  become  exactly  alike,  both  in 
intensity  (17)  and  in  tint. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  apparent  ad- 
vantage of  a  high  temperature  in  fermen- 
tation, in  extracting  the  color,  was  only  a 
temporary  one,  and  has  ceased  to  manifest 
itself  just  about  the  time  that  new  wines 
are  usually  sold.  The  little  color  of  the 
wine  made  at  62  has  maintained  itself, 
having  lost  only  50  per  cent,  of  its  original 
intensity,  while  the  two  others  suffered  an 
average  loss  of  63  per  cent. 

It  still  remains  to  be  shown  that  the 
same  rule  holds  good  for  all  red  grapes;  but 
it  seems  definitely  proven  that  in  the  Zin- 
fandel  grape  at  least  no  permanent  advan- 
tage is  gained  for  color  by  fermenting  at  a 
high  temperature,  unless  some  means  were 
found  to  prevent  the  loss  occurring  under 
ordinary  treatment. 

A  very  striking  point  is  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  two  wines  in  the  preparation  of 
which  no  stirring  was  practiced,  and  in 
which,  therefore,  we  may  assume  that  only 
the  most  interior  portion  of  the  color-bear- 
ing layers  was  extracted  at  all.  Here  we 
have  in  the  case  of  No.  558,  with  an  origi- 
nal intensity  of  30,  a  decrease  to  7.4,  or 
nearly  75  per  cent.  loss.  In  No.  559,  al- 
though the  original  intensity  was  less — 27.8 
— the  color  has  remained  at  a  better  figure 
— 9.0 — doubtless  for  the  reason  that  the 
higher  temperature  produced  in  the  thick 
pomace  mass  caused  the  more  permanent 
pigments  of  the  exterior  layers  to  be  par- 
tially extracted.  This  is  also  indicated  by 
the  tints  observed,  which,  in  the  latter  sam- 
ple, lie  nearer  ttie  purples  than  in  the 
former. 

It  thus  again  appears  that  in  the  case  of 
Ziufandel  wines  not  subjected  to  foulage  or 
its  equivalent  during  fermentation,  not 
only  is  the  color  extracted  less  as  a  whole, 
but  is  also  of  a  less  permanent  character, 
and  lies  toward  the  "reds"  of  Burgun- 
dies rather  than  the  "purple-red"  tints  of 
the  Bordeaux  wines. 

Glancing  at  the  column  of  intensities 
observed  on  April  8th,  it  appears  that  the 
maximum  of  color  has  been  preserved  by 
the  sample  fermented  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  the  viticultural  labora- 
tory, viz.:  No.  561,  which  stands  2.6  points 
above  the  highest  sample  made  according 
to  any  other  method.  This  sample  has 
also  preserved  more  nearly  the  purple-red 
Bordeaux  lint  than  any  other;  those  fer- 
mented without  any  cover  (Nos.  557  and 
560)  having  on  the  contrary  gone  decidedly 
farther  toward  the  reds.  That  this  is  the 
tendency  of  all  these  samples  is  obvious 
from  an  inspection  of  the  table  of  tints; 
and  it  is  in  accord  with  what  is  known  of 
all  red  wines,  and  will  be  amply  apparent 
from  a  tabular  statement  of  our  observa- 


tions upon  a  large  number  of  wines,  soon 
to  be  published. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  as  stated 
in  a  former  bulletin,  the  French  color-scale 
runs  from  simple  "purple-red"  through 
live  numbered  shades  toward  "red,"  and 
from  this  again  through  progressively  num- 
bered shades  of  red  to  orange,  the  final 
stage  being  the  brownish-red  color  of  old 
port  wines. 

E,  W.  HiLGAED. 

Berkeley,  April  15,  1887. 


OUK    WINES    AND    BAISIHrS.* 


I  San  Francisco  News  Letter.] 

The  importance  of  our  viticultural  indus- 
tries to  California  has  frequently  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  News  Letter.  The  making  of 
raisins  and  wines  has  been  advancing  with 
an  almost  unparalleled  rapidity.  The  rai- 
sin crop  of  last  year  amounted  to  750,000 
boxes,  and  the  wine  crop  to  18,000,000  gal- 
lons. The  former  represents  about  $1,500,- 
000  in  value,  and  the  latter  about  $3,000,000 
in  makers'  hands,  though  by  the  time  the 
wine  reaches  the  consumer  it  would  be 
worth  nearer  $10,000,000.  It  is  only  a  few 
years,  comparatively  speaking,  since  the 
planting  of  vines  was  commenced  to  any 
extent  throughout  the  State,  and  now,  in 
every  county,  acres  and  acres  of  vineyards 
are  to  be  found  covering  the  hills  and  val- 
leys with  their  fruitful  and  delicious  crops. 
Many  acres  of  land  heretofore  planted  to 
wheat  are  now  covered  with  the  vines,  the 
soil  and  climate  of  California  being,  .like 
that  of  France,  particularly  adapted  for  its 
growth.  But  we  are  more  fortunate  even 
than  the  great  wine-making  country  of 
Europe.  We  have  a  much  larger  area  of 
suitable  ground  to  work  upon,  and  our  vine- 
yards have  not  been  stricken  down,  like 
those  of  France,  by  the  vine  plague,  phylox- 
era.  The  remedy,  too,  for  this  pest,  and 
which  is  being  extensively  used  in  France,  is 
close  at  hand.  Millions  of  resistant  vines, 
the  wild  vine  stock  of  the  United  States,  are 
being  set  out  in  France  and  subsequently 
grafted  with  the  choice  varieties.  Here  we 
have  been  more  fortunate.  We  have  planted 
the  resistant  stock  in  our  young  vineyards 
before  they  have  been  devestated  to  any 
extent.  We  have  further  grafted  them 
with  the  choicest  varieties  of  vines  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  most  celebrated  Europ- 
ean vineyards.  Our  progress  and  advance- 
ment in  viticulture  has  been  remarkable, 
and  has  earned  for  California  the  title  of 
the  future  grape  country  of  the  world. 

Much  of  our  improvement  is  due  to  the 
energetic  work  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Wetmore,  the 
late  Chief  Executive  Viticultural  Officer  of 
the  State,  He  has,  however,  been  fortunate 
in  the  field  that  he  had  to  work  upon,  for 
the  viticulturists  of  California  are  a  remark- 
ably intelligent  body  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. This  fact  is  not  only  shown  by  the 
comprehensive  and  valuable  discussions  at 
their  conventions,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  grasp  at  and  work  out  any  new 
suggestions,  but  it  is  shown  above  all  in  the 
practical  result  of  their  workings — the 
quality  of  the  wine  and  raisins  that  they 
manufacture.  Nobody  would  ever  have 
surmised,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  quantity 
of  raisins  exported  from  California,  as  the 
product  of  the  past  season,  would  have 
amounted  to  12,564,000  pounds.  Yet  such 
was  the  case,  and  this  quantity  does  not 
include  what  has  been  exported  by  sea,  or 
what  has  been  consumed  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.     The  quantity  mentioned  has  been 


shipped  overland  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Eastern  markets  where  the  California 
raisin  has  been  rapidly  supplanting  the  im- 
ported Spanish  fruit.-  That  we  should  be 
enabled  to  do  this,  within  a  few  years, 
speaks  volumes  for  the  quality  of  our  rais- 
ins and  the  care  with  which  they  are  hand- 
led and  packed.  An  effort  has  been  made 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  Spanish  raisins,  but 
this  should  be  defeated.  Any  alteration 
in  the  tariff  should  be  in  the  direction  of  an 
increase,  because  the  raisin  industry  should 
be  fostered  while  it  is  in  its  infancy.  An- 
other argument  in  favor  of  a  higher  tariff  is 
the  enforcement  of  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Bill,  which  has  the  effect  of  raising 
the  overland  freight  on  raisins  shipped  to 
New  York  to  seventy  cents  a  box.  If  this 
rate  be  maintained  after  the  next  raisin 
crop  is  packed,  it  will  practically  shut  out 
the  eastern  market  and  prove  a  source  of 
trouble  and  possible  loss  to  the  raisin  mak- 
ers. Another  thing,  the  raisin  makers 
should  lose  no  time  in  representing  their 
case  in  the  proper  quarter.  If  they  fail  to 
do  so  they  cannot  expect  to  obtain  any 
redress. 

In  the  wine  business  the  question  of  high 
freights  is  not  such  an  important  factor. 
Large  shipments  of  wine  were  made  last 
month  to  Eastern  points,  which,  with  the 
stocks  already  on  hand  there,  will  be  ample 
for  all  requirements  for  some  time  to  come. 
Wine  can  be  shipped  East  by  the  Panama 
steamers  and  by  the  Horn,  and  the  long 
voyage  should  tend  to  improve  its  quality. 
With  raisins  the  opposite  would  be  the 
case,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  the  de- 
mand in  the  East  at  Christmas  time,  which 
would  result  by  shipping  the  new  season's 
fruit  round  the  Horn.  Three-fourths  of  the 
wine  exported  from  California  is  shipped 
from  San  Francisco,  where  it  has  first  pass- 
ed through  the  hands  of  the  wine  mer- 
chants. There  should,  therefore,  be  no 
difficulty  in  filling  up  a  ship  to  New  York, 
from  time  to  time,  with  California  wines. 
This  could  be  done  according  to  Eastern 
requirement.  Nearly  1,750,000  gallons  of 
wine  have  already  been  shipped  overland 
this  year,  and  the  total  amount  exported 
from  the  State  during  the  past  quarter  was 
but  little  less  than  2,000,000  gallons.  This 
is  iJut  a  trifling  increase  over  the  exports 
during  the  first  quarter  of  last  year,  and 
shows  that  the  demand  is  not  increasing  in 
proportion  to  the  supply.  This  is  a  matter 
that  demands  the  attention  of  wine  makers 
and  wine  merchants.  The  vintage  of  1886 
was  double  that  of  1885,  therefore  it  is  very- 
evident  that  there  must  be  a  large  carry- 
over stock  this  year.  In  one  respect,  this 
will  be  a  decided  advantage,  as  it  will  afford 
an  opportunity  for  maturing  our  wine, 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  do  in  the 
past  to  any  great  extent.  At  the  same  time 
the  large  surplus  will  have  a  tendency  to 
to  decrease  prices,  unless  some  very  earnest 
efforts  be  made  to  extend  the  consumption 
in  the  East,  or  to  endeavor  to  place  the 
wines  of  California  on  the  London  market. 
Both  branches  of  the  viticultural  industry 
have,  at  the  present  time,  some  knotty  pro- 
blems to  deal  with,  as  the  Keus  Letter  has 
indicated.  It  is  now  in  order  for  those  who 
are  most  directly  interested  to  bestir  them- 
selves on  their  own  behalf  lest  the  troubles 
should  grow  to  undue  dimensions. 


The  Report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  State 
Viticultural  Convention  is  now  published 
and  ready  for  delivery.  Single  copies  are 
one  dollar  each,  but  special  rates  can  be 
obtained  for  five  copies  or  more. 


April  29,  1887 


SAJ!f   FRANCISCO   MERCHANT. 


A    HAWAIIAN     VINETARD. 


b 


(P.  C.  Advertiser.l 
By  invitnlion  of  Mr.  Philip  Milton,  a 
representiitive  of  the  Pacific  Commercial 
Advertiser  visited  that  gentleman's  place  on 
King  street  yesterday,  and  was  shown  over 
the  fine  vineyard  that  within  the  past  four 
years  Mr.  Milton  hns  planted.  The  site 
upon  which  the  vines  are  growing  is,  like 
the  rest  of  the  lots  in  that  pMt  of  the  city, 
quite  level,  the  soil  being  almost  entirely 
black  volcanic  sand  and  light  yellow  earth. 
The  drainage  is  good,  and  Mr.  Milton  has, 
very  wisely,  dug  large  pits,  into  which  is 
thrown  all  the  debris  that  accumulates, 
such  as  dead  leaves,  sweepings,  of  the  path- 
ways, and  from  the  stables  in  the  rear  ol 
the  dwelling.  When  this  material  accumu- 
lates in  any  quantity,  all  that  will  burn  is 
thus  consumed  and  the  pit  filled  up. 

The  whole  ground  where  the  grape  vines 
were  to  be  planted  was  first  deeply  trenched, 
and  then  enriched  in  the  manner  indicated. 
These  trenches  are  about  four  feet  wide, 
and  as  long  us  the  locality  where  they  are 
dug  would  allow.  The  ground  being  ready, 
the  vines  were  set  out  about  ten  feet  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  the  same  distance  from 
each  other.  There  is  quite  a  variety  of 
vines  now  growing,  including  the  Muscatel, 
Tokay,  Isabella,  Catawba,  and  the  Mission 
grape.  In  all  there  are  about  160  vines, 
covering  a  half  acre  of  ground,  and  jast  now 
loaded  with  flue  bunches  of  grapes,  many  of 
which  are  about  ripe.  As  previously  stated) 
the  oldest  of  the  vines  have  been  planted 
about  four  years,  and  the  youngest  in  bear- 
ing are  less  than  two  years  old. 

Of  the  older  ones  the  trunks  of  the  ma- 
jority are  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  though  there  are  some  nearer  four. 
Mr.  Milton  states  that  he  finds  that  the 
vines  planted  near  the  place  where  his 
horses  stand  while  they  are  being  washed 
down  are  most  vigorous.  The  framework 
on  which  the  vines  are  supported  is  built  of 
4  by  4  timber,  and  is  about  seven  feet  high. 
The  posts  are  about  ten  feet  apart,  and  be- 
ing placed  on  stones,  they  will  last  for  a 
long  time.  The  whole  cost  of  the  frame- 
work was  about  $1,500,  and  all  the  posts 
being  supported  on  stones,  clear  of  ground, 
the  repairs  will  be  but  small  for  the  next 
twenty  years. 

In  cultivating  the  grape  Mr.  Milton  does 
not  hesitate  to  thin  out  the  bunches  when 
they  begin  to  form,  as  he  sees  them  become 
crowded  on  the  vine,  or  the  berries,  when 
too  close  together  on  the  bunch.  By  doing 
80  early  in  the  season  he  secures  larger 
sized  berries,  and  by  the  judicious  use  of 
sulphur  blown  into  the  bunches  from  a  pair 
of  bellows,  he  keeps  the  grapes  free  from 
the  slightest  appearance  of  the  mildew  or 
the  aphis  insect.  The  vines  are  pruned  in 
February  of  each  year,  and  much  care  is 
taken  that  while  there  shall  not  be  too  much 
foliage  left  on  them,  neither  should  they  be 
left  too  bare.  The  sun  should  find  its  way 
to  the  ripening  bunches,  but  not  too  directly. 
Care  should  be  taken  also  in  taking  off  the 
leaves,  that  they  be  not  broken  off  close  to 
the  branch.  When  this  is  done  the  vine  is 
apt  to  bleed.  The  stems  should  be  pinched 
off  close  to  the  leaf,  and  then  the  bit  that  is 
left  dries  up  and  falls  off. 

As  the  grapes  ripen,  the  mynah  birds, 
with  that  fine  appreciation  of  what  is  nice 
in  the  way  of  fruit,  make  inroads  upon  the 
vineyard,  and  are  only  driven  off  by  the 
presence  of  a  man  with  a  kerosene  can 
which  he  beats,  ^lid  an  occassional  shot 
from  a  musket  kept  handy  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.    Miltou  calculates  that   this  year's 


crop  of  grapes  will  be  about  3,000  pounds, 
and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  them  at 
forty  cents  a  pound.  At  this  rate,  or  even 
at  a  much  less  price,  it  will  be  seen  that 
grape  growing  on  these  islands  is  bound  to 
be  a  paying  bnsiness.  Indeed,  the  fact 
that  all  who  have  a  little  piece  of  ground, 
no  matter  how  small,  can  have  every  year  a 
nice  supply  of  this  most  healthful  and 
pleasant  of  fruits,  should  induce  all  to  start 
a  vine  or  two. 


FACTS    THAT    TAK,K. 


[Wine  and  Fruit  Grower.] 

On  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  March  the 
House  of  Kepreseutatives,  by  a  vote  of  142 
to  101,  "refused  consideration''  to  the 
Swtet  Wines  bill  (or  Fractional  Gallon  bill) 
as  amended  by  the  Conference  Committee, 
and  reported  back.  The  signification  of 
this  is  that  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  July,  having  been  emasculated  by  the 
"  crooked  amendments  ''  of  a  hostile  Sub- 
Committee  from  the  House  in  the  interest 
of  the  alcohol-distillers  of  the  West  in  par- 
ticular, and  bastard- wine  makers  in  general, 
so  as  to  be  utterly  worthless  as  a  protection 
to  the  public  against  impure  wines,  and  to 
the  wine-growers  as  a  measure  of  relief  from 
unjust  taxation,  our  friends  in  the  House 
rose  up  in  their  wrath  and  indignantly 
crushed  the  whole  proceeding.  Committee 
and  all,  and  rejected  the  bill.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  was  a  good  majority  in  the 
House  in  favor  of  the  bill,  as  it  passed  the 
Senate;  and  had  it  been  so  reported  back, 
we  could  have  got  the  bill  through  by  a 
majority  of  not  less  than  41.  It  will  also 
be  seen  that  a  hostile  Committee,  acting  in 
the  interest  of  corporations,  can  so  manipu- 
late legislation  in  committee  that  no  bill 
can  reach  the  House  in  the  shape  desired 
by  those  seeking  the  legislative  relief,  or  as 
the  majority  are  willsng  to  receive  and  act 
upon  it. 

The  g(  ntlemen  who  composed  this  hostile 
Subcommittee,  who  have  done  this  work, 
are  Mr.  William  R.  Morrison,  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Henry  R.  Harris,  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
William  McKinley,  Jr.,  of  Ohio.  It  will  be 
well  for  farmers  to  note  and  remember 
these  names. 

It  must  not  be  f  orgotton  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  part  of  the  work  undertaken  by 
the  wine  growers  of  the  country  to  check 
adulteration  and  sophistication  of  vineyard 
products,  and  to  protect  the  legitimate  in- 
dustry against  disreputable  competition, 
and  the  public  against  unwholesome,  falsi- 
fied, or  bogus  wines.  It  will  become  our 
duty  to  study  carefully  the  causes  of  our 
non-success,  and  to  analyze  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  agencies  that  have  inter- 
vened to  check  our  progress.  If  there  are 
not  some  things  published  in  this  connec- 
tion in  these  columns  within  the  next  few 
months  that  will  give  certain  parties  a  fore- 
taste of  an  earthquake  of  the  Charleston 
pattern,  it  will  not  be  our  fault. 

The  vine-growers  of  the  United  States 
are  now  called  upon  to  consider  some  very 
serious  facts  affecting  the  future  of  their 
industry.  With  arable  land  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape,  greater  in  area 
than  any  other  country  on  the  globe — a 
soil  unsurpassed  in  fertility,  and  capable  of 
producing  wines  sufficient  to  supply  the 
whole  world — they  find  themselves  to-  day 
hemmed  in  with  unfriendly  and  hostile 
conditions  that  check  development  and  ex- 
pansion even  as  affecting  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  practically  if  not  absolutely 
debarred  from  all  participation  in  export 
trade.    These  hostile  conditions  are  due  in 


part  to  obstructive  laws  enacted  to  further 
the  aims  of  other  industries,  chiefly  whisky; 
but  still  more  to  the  absence  of  all  legisla- 
tion ol  a  helpful   and   encouraging  nature. 

There  are  no  national  laws  against  adul- 
teration. As  said  on  another  occasion,  no 
general  statutes  stand  between  the  villain- 
ous schemes  of  the  rascals  of  the  whole 
world  and  American  stomachs.  The  con- 
sumers, the  general  public,  should  be  made 
to  understand  the  full  significance  of  this 
fact.  When  that  is  done,  our  task  will  be 
greatly  simplified.  When  it  is  show  n  that 
poisons  abound  in  food  and  beverage  offered 
in  the  markets  of  the  country,  and  that  cer- 
tain persons  and  classes  of  people  are  de- 
liberately engaged  in  the  practice  of  pro- 
ducing unwholesome  and  poisonous  food 
and  beverage,  to  the  injury  of  public  health 
and  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  honest 
producers,  there  will  arise  a  clamor  that 
will  be  heard  even  in  the  committee-rooms 
of  Congress,  and  we  shall  no  longer  witness 
the  shameful  spectacle  of  a  horde  of  bogus 
wine  makere  and  forty -rod  whiskey-distillers 
dictating  legislation  affecting  the  pure-wine 
interests  of  the  country. 

This  question  of  adulteration  of  food  and 
beverage  must  be  made  a  burning  question 
from  now  henceforward  until  it  is  deter- 
mined in  favor  of  honest  methods  and  hon- 
est producers.  The  wretches  who  are  bring- 
ing disgrace  to  the  name  of  American  wine 
merchants,  must  be  "gathered  in.''  The 
farmers  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands,  and  it  is  their  figlii.  Let  every 
granger  and  farmers'  club  in  the  country 
make  this  question  of  prime  importance  in 
all  their  discussions,  and  especially  in  all 
Congressional  elections. 


THK    PURE    JUICE    Ol'    THE   ORAPE. 


[Melbourne  Paper.] 

Mr.  Hayter's  Victorian  Year  Book  for 
1885-86,  just  issued,  informs  us  that  the 
area  under  vines  exceeded  that  returned  in 
1884-85  by  733  acres.  The  quantity  of 
wine  returned  exceeded  a  million  gallons, 
and  was  more  than  that  in  1884-85  by 
243,000  gallons,  or  about  a  third.  Now, 
satisfactory  as '  this  is  to  all  interested  in 
the  increasing  products  of  a  country,  it 
yet  may  not  be  so  to  highly  enthusiastic 
teetotallers;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasing  these  latter  and  the  public  gener- 
ally, and  the  vine  growers  in  particular, 
that  I  pen  these  lines. 

At  this  season  ol  the  year  I  would  re- 
mind a  large  number  of  your  readers  who 
are  invalids  that  on  the  Continent  there  is 
what  is  called  "  the  grape  cure."  The 
patient  goes  to  the  vineyard  and  picks  his 
bunch  of  grapes,  eats  them,  and  repeats 
the  process  a  given  number  of  times  in 
each  day,  and  many  medical  men  certify  to 
satisfactory  results  in  thus  curing  chronic 
diseases,  constipation,  insomnia,  dyspepsia, 
&c. 

Now,  when  in  New  York,  I  saw  a  firm  in 
Fulton  Street  making  a  fortune  in  a  very 
simple  manner.  During  the  grape  season 
they  bring  into  the  saloon  the  grapes  in 
cases,  and  unpack  them  before  the  people, 
who  are  all  standing  by.  You  can  pur- 
chase your  grapes,  and  you  can  order  them 
to  be  put  into  the  wine-press,  and  as  the 
crushing  goes  on  you  place  your  glass  at 
the  tap,  and  drink  immediately  the  fresh- 
crushed  juice.  There  can  be  no  adultera- 
tion, for  it  is  done  before  your  eyes;  or  if 
yon  do  not  like  to  purchase  the  grapes  and 
trouble  yourself  about  it,  you  can  buy  the 
recently  expressed   juice    at  five  cents  a 


glass.  This  is  a  most  delicious,  refreshing, 
healthy  and  cooling  drink.  Moreover,  if 
you  believe  in  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
grape  and  its  "cure,"'  here  yon  have  the 
remedy  at  once  at  hand,  without  the  incon- 
venience of  the  skins  and  stones.  The 
people  flock  by  hundreds  there,  and  the 
sick  likewise,  to  obtain  what  they  denomi- 
nate "blood  food.''  Others  take  it  away 
fresh  in  bottles  to  their  invalids  at  home. 

Leaving  out,  however,  all  mention  of  it 

as  a  remedy  for  the  sick,  and  looking  at  it 
only  in  the  broad  sense  of  a  most  refresh- 
ing, cooling  beverage,  with  slight  laxative 
properties  most  admirably  adapted  for  our 
hot  climate,  I  ask  are  there  not  one  or  two 
enterprising  citizens,  centrally  situated, 
who,  during  the  present  grape  season, 
would  like  to  make  an  independence,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  a  benefit  to  their 
fellow  citizens,  to  the  teetotallers,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  vine  growers  of  this  coun- 
try? Any  wine  shop,  moreover,  wou'.d  add 
to  its  celebrity  by  associating  itself  witn 
this  movement;  and  my  friends,  the  licensed 
victuallers,  might  obtain  a  small,  elegantly- 
painted  press,  and  serve  it  out  to  their 
customers,  for  I  speak  from  experience 
when  I  say  a  wee  drap  o'  brandy  with  it 
makes  the  nicest  tipple  a  mon  can  take. 

At  Denver,  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
Exhibition  there,  I  saw  they  had  a  large 
press  pouring  it  out  by  the  galUon;  and 
the  man  in  charge  was  serving  it  out  as 
fast  as  the  juice  escaped.  This  press  was 
nearly  all  glass,  so  that  you  could  see  the 
grapes  as  fast  as  emptied  in  being  crushed, 
and  the  pure  juice  pouring  out. 


California  Wine  Crop. 


[Town  and  Country  Journal.] 

Very  satisfactory  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived of  this  crop  from  the  agricultural 
districts  of  California.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  the  wine  crop  of  1886  exceeds 
that  of  any  previous  year.  Prominent  wine 
merchants  assess  it  at  19,500,000  gallons; 
whereas  last  year's  crop  was  only  7,500,000 
gallons.  The  quality  of  this  year's  crop  is 
said  to  be  excellent.  The  raisin  crop  is  also 
very  large;  one  estimate  giving  500,000 
boxes  of  20  lbs.  each,  as  against  260,000 
boxes  in  1885.  Other  estimates  are  larger. 
The  grape  crop  is  enormous.  Out  of 
356,000,000  lbs.,  40,000,000  lbs.  have  been 
shipped  eastward  to  be  used  as  table  fruit, 
20,000,000  lbs.  have  been  consumed  in  the 
same  form  at  home,  20,000,000  have  been 
used  in  making  brandy,  30,000,000  lbs.  ap- 
pear in  the  form  of  raisins,  and  the  remain- 
der has  been  consumed  in  making  wine. 
The  eastward  shipments  of  lemons,  limes 
and  oranges  will  be  twice  as  large  as  they 
were  last  year,  it  is  said,  owing  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  freight  chaises.  As  the  crops 
increase,  producers  in  California  are  learn- 
ing new  ways  of  selling  them.  The  ownefs 
of  several  large  vineyards  have  recently 
established  agencies  in  eastern  citses  for 
the  sale  of  their  wines;  and  by  escaping  the 
Pacific  Coast  middlemen  have  been  able  to 
raise  the  price  which  they  receive  by  nearly 
100  per  cent.  The  greatest  market  for  Cali- 
fornia wines  and  raisins  will  be  found  in 
the  eastern  seaboard  states.  The  notorious 
adulteration  of  French  wines  has  prepared 
this  market  for  the  California  product.  It 
has  created  a  demand  for  purity  iu  wines; 
and  this  is  a  demand,  say  the  San  Francisco, 
journals,  which  California  can  supply. 


Subscribe  for  the  Mkbcbant. 
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If  Algerian  Viticulture  will  not  be  af- 
fected more  disastrously  by  phylloxera, 
progress  of  plantiug  the  vine  outstrips  Cal- 
ifornia considerably,  and  as  sanguine  writ- 
ers believe,  Algiers  will  become  the  great 
vineyard  supply  for  the  Old  World.  Col- 
onists and  natives,  although  the  latter  are 
Mohammedans,  vie  with  each  other  in 
planting  vineyards.  The  productiveness  of 
the  vine  is  remarkable.  Four  hundred  and 
fifty  gallons  per  hectar  is  the  average  pro- 
duct. Defects  of  ordinary  Algerian  wines 
are  said  to  be  too  deep  a  color,  coarseness 
of  taste  and  too  great  an  alcoholic  strength. 
But  the  choice  of  varieties,  which  for  the 
Colonists  is  as  serious  a  matter  of  study  as 
for  California,  corrects  the  second  of  the 
three  defects.  One  great  difficulty  in  the 
very  warm  African  Colony  is  proper  cellar- 
age. 


Becent  statistics  show  that  Switzerland 
produces  about  twenty-seven  million  gal- 
lons wine,  but  for  the  completion  of  con- 
sumption needs  imports  double  that  quan- 
tity, and  that  the  whole  of  the  wine  consumed 
by  that  small  nation  is  annually  close  upon 
eighty  million  gallons.  The  twenty  times 
larger  population  of  our  grand  Republic 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  Swiss  in  enjoying 
the  juice  of  the  grape. 


The  Imperial  Court  of  Leipzig  (Saxony) 
has,  upon  an  appeal,  decreed  that  an  ad- 
dition of  100  liter  of  sugar  dissolved  in 
water  to  1,000  liter  of  must  is  to  be  eon' 
sidered  an  adulteration  and  its  product  not 
a  uatoial  wine. 


OCK    WINBS    IN    AUSTRIA. 


Prof.  Dr.  J.  Bersch  of  Vienna,  as  was 
announced  at  the  close  of  the  California 
State  Viticultural  Convention  in  December, 
1884,  received  a  collection  of  samples  of 
wines  from  those  exhibited  at  that  Conven- 
tion .  The  professor  wrote  last  spring  that 
these  wines  had  remained  intact  and  were 
waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  being  tested 
by  a  good  number  of  Austrian  wine  men. 

On  March  29th,  the  following  letter  was 
sent  to  Mr.  F .  Pohndorff  by  the  gentleman 
named: 

"  On  the  27th  of  March  at  last  the  sam- 
ples of  California,  sent  two  years  ago,  came 
before  a  large  assemblage  of  experts,  who 
took  great  interest  in  examining  them.  A3 
regards  taste  and  bouquet,  the  wines  were 
declared  very  good.  We  had  not  ventured 
to  previously  clarify  the  wines,  being  too 
little  acquainted  with  their  nature,  which 
seems  to  have  little  affinity  with  the  nature 
of  European  wines.  The  persuasion  was 
gained  and  expressed,  that  considering  the 
youth  of  California  viticulture,  the  clean- 
ness of  the  tone  of  taste  of  the  products 
examined  appears  remarkable.  Likewise, 
that  your  grape  growers  will  with  their 
products  be  able  to  victoriously  meet  the 
competition  of  European  wines." 

These  expressions  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  repeated  with  the  minutes  of 
the  tasting  of  the  different  wines  sent,  in 
the  professor's  excellent  technical  journal, 
are  surely  as  encouraging  as  can  be  desired. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  Zinfandel  sam- 
ple, which,  if  we  remember  right,  was  of 
Sonoma  growth,  would  have  appeared  less 
strange  to  the  Vienna  wine  men,  as  we 
have  always  held  that  wine  to  be  of  rather 
Hungarian  than  Bordelais  characteristics. 
Ofner  and  Carlowitz  wines  are  red  Hun- 
garian wines  with  which  the  Viennese  wine 
trade  is  well  conversant. 

The  more  Southern  character  of  our 
wines  being  necessarily  very  different  from 
the  light  seductive  little  wines  the  more 
temperate  Austrian  vineyards  bring  forth, 
must  have  appeared  strange  at  the  outset 
to  the  Viennese  gentlemen,  and  it  would  be 
well  to  repeat  the  remittance  of  growers' 
original  wines  to  Professor  Bersch  in  order 
to  render  these  men  who  show  an  interest 
in  our  wines,  if  only  to  enrich  their  knowl- 
edge, more  fully  acquainted  with  them,  and 
that  they  may  give  us  their  frank  opinion 
about  them  again,  for  our  own  instruction. 

The  cleanness  of  the  tone  or  sound  "of 
the  taste  of  "  the  wines,  which  is  the  lit- 
eral expression  used  by  Dr.  Bersch,  would 
mean  what  the  words  "metal"  "ringing 
by  the  touch"  ''savor  harmony,"  in  short, 
"the  impression  on  the  palate,"  used  in 
other  languages  for,  the  same  idea,  mani- 
fest. 


The  custom  of  purchase  of  wine  through 
a  broker  in  Bordeaux  is  5  per  cent,  com- 
mission and  shipping  expenses  for  putting 
the  wine  on  board.  Thus,  4  barriques  of 
wine  or  1  ton  (925  liters)  at  500  francs 
would  cost  with  broker's  commission  25 
francs,  fixed  type  of  filling  casks  and  cart- 
age 20  francs — 545  francs,  against  6  months' 
draft  and  3  per  cent,  banker's  expenses. 


Campe's  varnish  for  casks  is  prepared  by 
treating  1  kilogram  shellack,  125  grams 
Venetian  turpentine  and  125  grams  yosin 
with  6  kilograms  alcohol  of  90  per  cent . 


Bubscribe  for  The.  Mebchani. 


SECTIOSr     FOrR. 


The  suspension  of  Section  Four  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Bill,  for  only  two  or 
three  months,  will  be  practically  useless  as 
far  as  California  products  are  concerned. 
The  fruit  season  will  be  well  begun  just  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  and  it  is  most 
unfair  to  the  growers  that  they  should  re- 
main in  a  state  of  uncertainty  regarding  the 
disposal  of  their  crops.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  fruit  is  sold  to  canners,  and  the  prices 
paid  for  it  are  regulated  by  supply  and  de- 
mand. If  none  of  the  fruit  can  be  shipped 
East,  owing  to  prohibitory  freight  rates  by 
rail,  then  the  local  supply  will  be  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  and  the  fruit  growers  must 
accept  much  lower  prices  than  usual  from 
the  canners.  The  raisin  makers  will  be  in 
an  equal  state  of  uncertainty,  though  they 
will  have  a  few  months  longer  grace  before 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  the  difficul- 
ty. The  present  suspension  of  Section 
Four,  for  only  two  or  three  months,  is  of  no 
practical  value  to  farmers  in  California. 
All  of  last  year's  surplus  stocks  have  been 
cleaned  up,  and  for  the  present  there  is  very 
little  to  ship  East.  Salmon  shipments  will 
be  the  first  thing  to  attract  rttention,  and 
these  will  probably  be  made  by  the  Canadi- 
an Pacific  route.  But  the  greatest  trouble 
is  for  our  fruit  men,  who  will  probably  have 
the  largest  fruit  crop  ever  produced  in  the 
State  upon  their  hands,  and  yet  they  are 
unable  to  determine  whether  they  can  ob 
tain  living  prices,  or  whether  their  fruit 
must  rot  upon  the  trees.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  dollars  involved,  in  California,  upon 
this  Interstate  Bill,  and  it  is  outrageous  to 
think  that  our  fruit  growers  run  the  risk  of 
losing  everything.  Section  Four  should 
certainly,  in  common  fairness  and  justice, 
be  suspended  till  the- end  of  the  year.  We 
do  not  want  to  see  the  country  flooded  with 
Earopean  dried  fruits,  while  California  can 
supply  all  that  are  needed  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States.  But  this  is  what  we 
shall  see  unless  a  further  suspension  of 
Section  Four  be  granted.  As  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, the  fniit  growers  of  California  feel  com 
pletely  demoralized,  and  they  must  remain 
so  until  (hey  kaow  definitely,  before  con- 
tracting for  this  season's  crops,  whether 
they  are  to  be  enabled  to  live  or  starve. 


OUR    WINIi    ISIIIPMEIIITS. 


A  reference  to  the  table  of  wine  ship- 
ments, published  elsewhere,  shows  that  the 
exports  by  sea  continue  in  larger  quantities 
than  we  were  able  to  record  last  year.  The 
shipments  by  the  Panama  line  of  steamers 
are  naturally  larger  than  usual  on  account 
of  the  effects  of  the  Interstate  Bill,  which 
raised  the  rates  of  freight  during  the 
month.  The  suspension  of  Section  Four, 
however,  for  a  period  of  seventy-five  days 
will  probably  cause  further  heavy  ship- 
ments by  rail  in  all  lines  of  California 
produce.  We  find  that  the  exports  of 
wines  to  Mexico  are  larger  than  they  have 
been  for  some  time  past,  and  that  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  take  3,000  gallons.  A 
new  feature  in  our  regular  table  is  the 
shipment  of  over  2,000  gallons  of  wine  to 
Norway.  The  steamer  that  sailed  for  Hong 
Kong  and  Yokohama,  on  the  26th  inst., 
also  took  a  larger  quantity  of  California 
wine  than  has  been  shipped  to  Oriental 
ports  for  many  months  past. 


Mr.  Charles  A.  Wetmore  left  for  San 
Diego  last  week  to  look  after  his  business 
interests  there. 


CAPI'Aiar    H.     W.     9ICI3ITYRE. 


Captain  H.  W.  Mclntyre,  President  of 
the  Grape  Growers'  and  Wine  Makers' 
Association  of  California,  and  manager  of 
the  Niebaum  Vineyard  at  Rutherford,  Napa 
County,  will  very  shortly  take  charge  of 
the  enormous  vineyard  of  Senator  Stanford 
at  Vina.  Captain  Mclntyre  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  vineyardists  in  the  State. 
He  is  intelligent,  hard-working  and  practi- 
cal in  his  methods.  We  had  hoped  that  he 
would  have  accepted  the  office  of  Chief 
Executive  Viticultural  Officer  which  was 
tendered  to  him  by  the  State  Commission, 
but  which,  while  recognizing  the  compli- 
ment paid  him,  he  evidently  declined  with 
a  view  to  accepting  his  new  position  at 
Vina.  While  regretting  the  loss  to  the 
State  at  large,  we  cannot  but  congratulate 
Senator  Stanford  upon  his  selection.  Cap- 
tain Mclntyre  has  a  large  field  before  him 
to  work  upon,  and  we  wish  him  as  much 
success  at  Vina  as  he  has  met  with  at 
Rutherford,  whence  his  departure  will  be 
deeply  regretted. 


Fluctuations  in  sugar  have  been  the  rule 
since  our  last  issue.  Prices  have  dropped 
and  advanced  again  promiscuously,  oppor- 
tunities for  speculation  having,  in  fact, 
been  equally  as  good  as  in  the  wheat  deal. 
There  have  also  been  changes  in  overland 
freight  rates  for  raw  and  refined  sugars, 
and  shipments  are  being  made,  to  points 
on  the  Missouri  River,  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  certain  that  the 
history  of  the  sugar  trade  in  California  will 
be  more  varied  this  year  than  it  ever  has 
been  in  former  times.  With  the  ups  and 
downs  in  prices,  shipments  direct,  round 
the  Hoin  and  by  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
there  is  ample  opportunity  for  a  very  in- 
teresting article. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Wheeler,  Chief  Executive 
Viticultural  Officer,  has  been  asked  by  Nor- 
man J.  Coleman,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  for  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  persons  who  are  engaged 
in  viticulture  in  California.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  intends 
to  collate  and  distribute  information  that 
will  be  useful  to  viut-yardists,  in  the  same 
manner  as  has  been  done  for  other  branches 
of  agriculture.  Our  industry  is  at  length 
being  fitly  recognized  at  Washington. 


The  new  wine  cellars  of  Messrs  Kohler 
&  Frohling  will  be  opened  in  New  York  to- 
morrow. They  are  by  far  the  most  com* 
plete  and  extensive  cellars  in  the  east,  and 
the  removal  into  them  by  the  firm  was 
spoken  of  with  pleasure  by  the  late  Charles 
Kohler  only  a  couple  of  days  before  his 
death. 


Mr.  Clarence  .1.  Wetmore,  Secretary  to 
the  State  Viticultural  Commission,  has 
taken  unto  himself  a  wife.  The  Mekchant 
hopes  that  they  may  cling  to  each  other 
like  vines  and  be  blessed  with  many  olive 
branches.  The  vine  and  the  olive  both 
flourish  well  in  California. 


Advices  from  the  Colonies  report  but 
little  change  over  the  condition  of  affairs 
that  existed  a  month  previously.  Trade  was 
quiet  without  any  special  features.  The 
surplus  of  wheat  for  export  will  be  more 
accurately  determined  by  the  incoming 
steamer. 
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THE    WINE    HARVEST    OF     FBANCE 
FOR    IHS6. 


From  the  annual  report  of  the  minister  of 
finance  recently  published,  I  am  enabled  to 
obtain  interesting  information  concerning 
the  yield  of  wine  iu  the  several  departments 
of  France.  The  total  yield  produced  25,- 
063,345  hectoliters,  a  decrease  of  3,472,806 
hectoliters  on  the  production  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  nearly  11,500,000  hectoliters 
less  than  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years. 
The  average  yield  amounted  to  36,679,000, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  foUovring  : 

Years.  Hectoliters. 

1876 41,847,000 

1877 5a,40.'-i,000 

1878 48,720,000 

1879 25,770,000 

1880 29,687,000 

1881    34,139,000 

1882  30,880,000 

1883    86,02!>,0U0 

1884 34,781,000 

1885 28,536,000 

PBEJUDICIAJ'   CAUSES. 

The  atmospheric  disturbances  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  budding  and  maturing  of 
the  grapes,  greatly  contributed  toward  the 
unsatisfactory  result  of  the  yield.  Fatal 
effects  from  rain,  frost  and  hail,  are  report- 
ed from  nearly  all  the  departments  except- 
ing those  of  the  southern  region.  Those 
showing  the  greatest  decrease  in  production 
are:  Ain,  Allier,  Aube,  Cher,  Cot^  d'Or, 
Doubs,  Indre,  Indre-et-Loire,  Jura,  Loire, 
et-Cher,  Haute-Loire,Loiret,  Main-et-Loire, 
Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Meuse-Nievre,  Puy- 
de-Dome,  Rhone,  Saone-et-Loire,  Sarthe, 
Vienne,  and  Yonne, 

PHYLLOXEKA    AND    MILDEW. 

The  causes  mentioned  as  affecting  un- 
favorably the  yield  have  been  accentuated 
by  the  continual  development  of  the  phyl- 
loxera and  mildew,  two  plagues  that  for  sev- 
eral years  have  been  steadily  devastating 
the  vineyards  of  France.  The  mildew  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  During  the 
past  year  it  appeared  in  two  forms,  the  mil- 
dew proper,  or  that  which  attacks  the  leaf, 
and  the  peronospora,  or  that  which  attacks 
the  grapes,  drying  the  young  fruit,  and 
thereby  preventing  maturity.  The  follow- 
ing departments  suffered  from  its  ravages  : 
Corr^ge,  Doubs,  Indre,  Loire-et-Cher, 
Haute  -  Loire,  Loire  -  Inferieure,  Lozere, 
Main-et-Loire,  Sarthe,  Deux  Sevres,  Tarn, 
and  Haute-Vienne.  Many  well  known  and 
several  new  insecticides  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  these  plagues  have  been  tried.  As 
far  as  applied,  the  most  successful  this  sea- 
son is  the  invention  and  property  of  an 
American,  Kev.  Walter  T.  Griffin,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  who  has  invented  an  ingeniously 
constructed  machine  so  fitted  and  arranged 
as  to  apply  and  distribute  the  curative  pow- 
der or  liquid  directly  to  the  vines.  Attach- 
ed to  the  rear  of  the  machine  are  two  soft 
sweepers,  held  by  flexible  springs,  which 
by  the  rotation  of  the  wheels  move  in  such 
manner  as  to  completely  sweep  all  clinging 
insects  from  the  vines,  and  without  injury 
to  the  plant  remove  the  bark  where  thc 
mnter  egg  is  deposited,  and  at  the  same 
time  distribute  the  insecticide  directly  on 
the  spot  where  the  egg  is  found. 

The  winter  egg  or  embryo  state  of  phyl- 
loxera, always  deposited  under  the  bark  o' 
wood  over  one  year  old,  is  the  foe  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  vine  growers  of  France,  as 
this  minute  object,  hardly  observable  by  the 
naked  eye,  is  capable,  according  to  the 
carefully  ascertained  figures  of  M.  Valery- 
Mayet,  professor  in  the  school  of  agricul- 
ture at  Montpellier,  in  France,  of  produc- 
ing one  female  gallicola,  which  by  the  end 
of  May  has  laid  500  eggs,  which  hatch  out 
immediately,  and  by  the  end  of  Jane,  thesa 


have  increased  to  250,000.  If  calculated  to 
the  fourth  generation,  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  62,500,000,000  is  produced.  They 
have  five  and  sometimes  six  generations  a 
year,  tt  is  clearly  perceivable  that  almost 
incalcuable  damage  accrues  from  the  de- 
posit on  the  vine  of  one  winter  egg.  Mr. 
Gritfln  is  at  this  moment  vigorously  engag- 
ed iu  fighting  this  pest.  His  efforts  have 
been  singularly  rewarded  by  most  gratify- 
ing results,  and  he  has  several  flattering 
certificates  from  influential  vine  growers  of 
the  Medoc  attesting  to  the  effective  value  of 
his  treatment. 

QUALITY    OF   THE    WINE. 

The  quality  of  the  wine  of  1886  is  medio- 
cre, and  poor  in  alcoholic  property.  The 
viticulturists  have  endeavored  to  remedy 
these  defects  by  free  sugaring.  During  the 
first  ten  months  of  1885,  6,031,000  kilo- 
grams, or  12,002,000  pounds  of  sugar  were 
employed  in  sugaring  wines.  For  the  same 
period  of  1886,  the  quantity  employed  in- 
creased to  27,410,000  kilograms,  or  54,820,- 
000  pounds. 

IMPORTATION  OP  FOKEION  WINES. 

In  presence  of  the  deficit  ^iu  the  yield, 
foreign  wines  are  more  than  ever  resorted 
to.  For  the  first  eleven  months  of  1885, 
6,831,000  hectoliters  of  foreign  wines  were 
imported  into  France,  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1886,  9,438,000  hectoli- 
ters. Spain,  as  usual  being  the  largest  con- 
tributor, sent  during  this  period,  5,187,000 
hectoliters,  and  Italy  following  with  1,697,- 
000  hectoliters.  Importations  were  also 
from  Algiers  and  other  wine  producing 
countries. 

WINE    FKOM    DKEGS   AND    DKIED     GEAPES. 

The  decrease  iu  the  production  has  given 
stimulus  to  another  industry,  the  fabrica- 
tion of  wine  from  dried  grapes,  and  from 
tb^  residuum  of  pressed  grapes  by  the  pro- 
cess of  sugaring.  The  total  quantity  of 
this  fabrication  for  the  year  1886  amounted 
to  5,500,000  hectoliters,  an  increase  of  1,- 
533,000  hectoliters  over  the  production  from 
the  same  source  in  1885.  During  the  past 
year,  2,688,000  hectoliters  of  wine  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Jdregs  of  pressed  grapes, 
and  2,812,000  hectoliters  from  dried  griipes. 

As  the  vineyards  of  France  depreciate, 
those  of  Algiers  increase  in  value.  The  pro- 
duction and  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the 
dift'c-rent  provinces  of  that  country  steadily 
increases,  and  the  yield  for  1886  shows  an 
increase  of  550,984  hectoliters.  The  total 
production  was  1,569,284  hectoliters.  Num- 
ber of  hectares  planted  in  vines  during  the 
year  1886,  as  follows  : 

Provinces  ^'^^  Production 

provinces.  planted.  of  wine. 

Hectares.  Hectoliters. 

Alger 24,422  624,347 

Conatautine 19,130  385,oo6 

Oran 26,114  559.381 


Total 69,666        1,569,284 

Algiers  sent  to  France  during  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1886,  398,000  hectoliters 
of  wine.  The  following  gives  the  yield  in 
the  departments  ot  the  west  and  south  of 
France  : 

Girondc— Yield  of  1886,  1,108,685  hec- 
toliters, an  increase  of  32,629  hectoliters  on 
that  of  1885.  Number  of  hectares  planted 
in  vines  141,897  against  139,457  in  1885. 

The   annual   production  of  the  Gironde 

since  1875  has  been  as  follows  : 

Years.  Hectoliters. 

1875 5.279,410 

1876 1,961,046 

1877 3,511,094 

1878 2,210,114 

1879 1,567,506 

1880 1,600,233 

1 881 1,276,000 

1882 1,114,000 


Charente- Inferieure.— Yield  of  1886,  698,- 
802  hectoliters  ;  increase  of  89,650  on  that 
of  1885,  which  wa.s  609,152  hectoliters. 
Average  yield  of  the  last  ten  years,  2,211,- 
784  hectoliters  ;  number  of  hectares  planted 
in  1886,  51,604 ;  hectares  planted  in  1885, 
59,217. 

Charenie. —Yin\d  of  1886,  75,412  hectoli- 
ters ;  decrease  of  37,278  on  that  of  1885, 
which  was  112,690  hectoliters.  Hectares 
planted  in  1886,  23,457  ;  in  1885,  26,023. 
Average  yield  during  the  last  ten  years,  1,- 
019,848  hectoliters. 

Dordogne.— Yield  of  1886,  125,155  hec- 
toliters ;  decrease  of  42,541  hectoliteni  on 
that  of  1885,  which  was  167,696  hectoliters. 
Hectares  planted  in  1886,  59,953;  in  1885, 
64,200.  Average  yield  for  the  last  ten 
years,  4d2,455  hectoliters. 

Gcrs.— Yield  of  1886,  733,865  hectoliters  ; 
increase  of  290,284  on  that  of  1885,  which 
was  443,581  hectoliters.  Hectares  planted 
in  1886,  133,591  ;  in  1885,  131,979.  Aver- 
age yield  for  the  last  ten  years,  1,192,354 
hectoliters. 

Lol-et-Garonne.— Yield  of  1886,  363,753 
hectoliters  ;    increase  of  20,731  on  that  of 

1885,  which  was  343,0112  hectoliters.  Hec- 
tares planted  in  1886,  65,525;  in  1885,  66,- 
642.  Average  yield  of  the  last  ten  years, 
603,155  hectoliters. 

Lundes. —Yield  of  1886,  56,660  hectoliters; 
increase  of  4,531  on  that  of  1885,  which 
was  52,129  hectoliters.     Hectares  planted  in 

1886,  20,594;  in  1885,  20,439.  Average 
yield  of  the  lastJ_ten  years,  269,740  hectoli- 
ters. 

Basses-Pyrenees.— Yield  of  1886,  55,291 
hectoliters ;  increase  of  13,072  hectoliters 
on  that  of  1885,  which  was  42,219.  Hec- 
tares planted  iu  1886,  20,859  ;  in  1885,  21,- 
297 .  Average  yield  for  the  last  ten  yearsi 
139,916  hectoliters. 

Mautes-Pyrenees.— Yield  of  1886,  73,446 
hectoliters  ;  increase  of  32, 528  on  that  of 
1885,  which  was  40,918  hectoliters.  Hec- 
tares planted  in  1886,  16,382  ;  iu  1885,  16,- 
255.  Average  yield  of  last  ten  years,  187,- 
845  hectoliters. 

GEO.  W.  ROOSEVELT, 

Cons-ul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bordeaux,  France,  January  6,  1887. 
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1884 1,338,183 

1885 1,076,056 

1886 1,108,686 


Editob  Merchant:  —  Statistics  are  in- 
structive. Thus,  the  figures  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's importations  in  1885  present  some 
features  from  which  to  draw  conclusions  of 
some  value.  Oranges  and  lemons  received 
that  year  from  foreign  countries  cost  the 
United  Kingdom  £1,474,191,  apples  £623,- 
319,  nuts  £368,275,  almonds  £254,524, 
fresh  fruits  £1,370,743,  dried  and  preserved 
fruit  £488,020,  raisins  £950,237  and  cur- 
rants $1,458,182.  These  last  two  figures 
are  relevant.  The  importance  of  the  Kor- 
iuthiau  grape  is  illustrated  most  graphi- 
cally. Each  year  the  value  of  the  sub- 
acids of  that  precious  little  fruit  is  found 
to  be  of  higher  service,  particularly  iu 
manufacturing  districts  iu  England,  where 
it  takes  largely  the  place  of  butter.  The 
production  of  Greece  is  taxed  to  its  utmost 
by  the  demand  for  currants  for  that  rea- 
son, and  also  for  the  use  for  fermenting  the 
fruit  in  France.  The  limited  area  iu 
the  Hellenic  Kingdom  where  the  Korin- 
thian  grape  succeeds,  viz. :  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Korinth 
and  the  Islands  of  Cephalouia  ami  Zante, 
may  soon  be  insufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  commerce.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  viticultnral  reports  speak  of  onrtants 


from  that  region.    The  writer  is  not  verted 

in  the  commercial  occurrences  as  to  that 
fruit,  and  only  guesses  that  the  original 
value  of  average  quality  on  board  of  $30 
ruling  a  dozen  years  ago  must  have  con- 
siderably increased.  Nor  is  he  aware  that 
the  monopoly  of  the  currant  region  of 
Greece  has  to  any  extent  been  shared  by  any 
other  grap<  growing  part.  Three  years  ago 
nice  looking  and  sweet  tasting  dried  fruit 
from  California  propagations  of  Korinthian 
grapes  were  present  at  our  Convention  in 
San  Francisco.  Elongated  bunches  of  sev- 
eral varieties  of  them  in  fresh  state  we  saw 
at  several  previous  Conventions.  Although 
the  shape  of  the  bunches  and  berries  had 
been  modified  from  the  original  compact 
short  form  of  the  Greek  fruit,  yet  the  taste, 
if  of  less  pronounced  acid  expression  than 
the  latter,  appeared  as  rich  in  sweetness. 
The  Fresno  hot  plain  whence  the  samples 
came,  and  if  I  err  not  from  Yolo  County 
others,  may,  like  certain  districts  traversed 
by  the  Sacramento  River,  and  where  fmit 
ripens  early,  possess  the  faculty  of  harbor- 
ing the  precious  Korinthian  Vine  and  of 
emulating  the  privileged  spots  of  Greece  in 
producing  its  fruit. 

America  partakes  but  to  a  small  degree 
in  the  trade  in  currants  and  the  fruit  is 
here  little  used  for  the  purposes  to  which 
particularly  Belgium,  Rhenish  Prussia  and 
other  consuming  countries  dedicate  it,  viz. : 
less  iu  puddings  than  in  the  baker's  pro- 
duct. But  when  currants  can  be  made  at 
hofce  and  eventually  become  plentiful, 
surely  they  will  not  lack  a  market  at  home, 
not  to  speak  of  concurring  in  European 
markets. 

Thus,  the  study  of  production  of  the 
valuable  little  variety,  which  we  know  is 
possible  in  certain  spots  in  California, 
should  be  taken  in  hand.  It  may  require 
study  of  all  conditions  necessary  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  variety,  and  it  should, 
therefore,  be  attempted  on  a  small  scale 
and  with  the  possession  of  as  much  as  pos- 
sible information  about  so  exacting  a  plant, 
to  whose  perfection  or  rather  sole  success 
in  the  Korinthian  region  the  continuance  of 
a  high  temperatui-e  day  and  night  in  the 
dogdays  is  indispensable  for  rapid  and 
complete  maturity — but  we  have  certainly 
progreisive  men  on  the  right  spots  who  will 
feel  happy  if  their  pains  will  be  rewarded 
by  solving  so  interesting  a  question. 

The  writer  was  engaged  from  1871  for 
several  years  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  making  wine  from  the  Korinthian  grape 
in  Patras  and  Cephalouia.  The  problem 
was  solved.  The  Korinthian  grape  is  sns- 
cepitble  of  producing  wine,  and  a  valuable 
and  good  wine  at  that,  requiring,  however, 
age  and  being  of  the  nature  of  hot.  South- 
ern whites.  There  is  thus  double  reason 
for  trying  the  stafidts  varieties  of  Korinth. 
Zante,  by  the  by,  under  which  name  the 
fruit  goes  in  California,  is  the  least  of  the 
producing  islands.  The  name  of  Korinth 
(corrupted  into  currant)  should  be  re- 
spected. 

F.  PoHNDOBFF. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  10,  1887. 

The  climate  of  the  South  of  Italy  seems 
to  be  subversed.  From  Genova  continued 
snow  fall,  late  in  March,  was  reported,  an 
occurrence  hariUy  imaginable.  The  heavy 
storms  in  that  region  had  most  damaging 
effects  on  the  olive  groveS.  Tall  oliva 
trees  of  more  than  300  years  of  age  have 
been  uprooted  by  the  terrific  hurricane. 
The  hopes  for  the  olive  crop  have  been 
annihilated  iu  the  districts  of  Port  Maa- 
rizio,  Spezzia,  Ventimiglia  and  along  the 
Riviera,  where  subsequent  earthquakes 
have  done  still  greater  harm. 
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WIKTEK     SHIPMESTT      OF     OKAKES. 


[J.  Sagar  in  the  Vineyardist.] 
According  to  recent  reports  on  grapes 
held  for  shipment  during  the  winter,  prices 
received  have  not  been  as  satisfying  to  the 
shippers  as  was  expected.  It  couldn't  have 
been  owing  to  a  glut  in  the  market  at  such 
a  time,  and  yet  there  must  have  been  some 
plausible  reason  for  such  a  condition  of 
things.  May  we  not  suppose  that  people 
generally  lose  their  taste  for  grapes  during 
the  extremes  of  winter,  and  for  that  reason 
is  it  not  evident  that  the  demand  would  not 
be  equal  to  the  supply?  Such  being  the 
fact,  of  what  use  is  it  to  talk  about  suitable 
storage  for  winter  shipments?  There  may 
have  been  occasionally  an  instance  of  a 
shipment  in  winter  bringing  a  good  paying 
price,  the  question  is,  are  such  occasions 
to  be  depended  upon?  I  do  not  think  the 
kind  of  grapes  we  raise  can  be  stored  for 
any  length  of  time  in  ever  so  suitable  a 
place,  and  then  come  forth  in  as  presenta- 
ble a  shape  as  they  were  before  such  incar- 
ceration. Taking  the  best  that  could  be 
done  in  such  direction,  I  mean  after  a 
period  of  three  or  even  two  months, 
wouldn't  they  necessarily  be  more  or  less 
wilted,  and  if  so  would  it  be  reasonable  to 
expect  them  to  bring  fancy  or  even  remu- 
nerative prices?  My  theory  is  to  dispose 
of  them  during  the  proper  season.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  not  alto- 
gether been  the  intention  of  the  grower  to 
hold  his  grapes  for  winter  shipment.  Has 
it  not  been  more  the  force  of  circumstances 
than  anything  else?  Men  having  from 
fifty  all  the  way  up  to  hundred  acre  vine- 
yards, cannot  get  around  fast  enough  to  dis- 
pose of  their  entire  crops  inside  the  two 
fall  months;  hence,  on  a  portion  of  their 
crops  they  are  thrown  upon  the  uncertain- 
ties of  winter  shipments.  I  may  state 
that  I  had  the  past  fall  Delaware  and  Con- 
cord grapes  picked  and  in  the  grape-house 
four  weeks  before  they  were  shipped,  and 
when  they  were  received  at  the  commission 
house,  notwithstanding  as  a  general  thing, 
they  had  been  at  least  four  days  on  the 
road,  I  invariably  received  postals  that  they 
were  received  in  good  order.  I  have  doors 
and  windows  on  all  sides  of  the  grape 
house,  and  they  were  receiving  every  day  a 
good  circulation  of  fresh  air.  I  shall,  on 
some  future  occasion,  give  my  modus 
operandi  of  picking  the  grapes. 

We    have    sometimes    had    it    heralded 
about  that  such  and  such  a  one  has  been 
receiving    extraordinary    prices    for    their 
grapes,  sometimes  before  others  have  given 
the    first    thought    about    commencing  to 
pick,   thus   attempting,   for   it  is  nothing 
else,  that  they  are  smarter  than  those  who 
cannot  follow  suit,  or  that  the  positions  of 
their  vineyards  are  located  more  favorably 
for   such   early  ripening,  all   of   which  is 
pure  bosh.     Such  shipments  of  grapes  are 
not  more  than  half  ripe,  and  have  invari- 
ably been  only  forerunners  of  a  demoral- 
ized  market  by   continuous  shipments  of 
the  same.     Then  the  question  arises,  what 
about    commission     houses     selling    such 
grapes?     My  impression  is  that  it  is  an  im- 
position   upon   a    large    class    of    buyers; 
while  if  a   few   such   shipments  were  re- 
turned to  the  growers,  it  wouldn't  be  long 
before  we  had  a  better  state  of  things  in 
the  markets.     Notwithstanding  that  grapes 
have  been  in  the  markets  more  than  thirty 
years  there  are  still  a  large  class  of  people 
who   cannot  tell   the  difference  between  a 
ripe  and  a  half  ripe  grape .    To  such  peo- 
ple a  grape  may  not  be  very  sweet,  and  yet 


account  of  just  such  people  that  the  mar- 
ket in  the  early  part  of  the  season  is 
flooded  with  green  grapes.  Then,  again, 
there  are,  I  think,  a  still  larger  class  that 
cannot  be  imposed  on  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  consequence  is,  no  doubt,  that  they  re- 
frain from  buying  until  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  grapes  are  ripe.  Is  it  not  reason- 
able, then,  that  during  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  season  we  lose  a  large  portion 
of  our  best  customers. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  touching  the  one 
hundred  acre  vineyards.  Supposing  they 
were  divided  into  ten  acre  lots,  with  as 
many  different  owners,  wouldn't  they  be 
more  likely  to  market  the  one  hundred 
acres  so  divided  during  the  proper  season, 
than  if  the  same  were  under  the  control  of 
one  man?  The  trouble,  no  doubt,  is  not 
securing  sufficient  help  to  go  through  with 
the  business  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  lack  of 
such  help  is  only  an  indication  of  the 
ravenous  disposition  of  such  men  to  under- 
take more  than  they  have  the  ability  to 
manage.  Then  again,  if  he  should  em- 
ploy help  enough  to  market  his  crop  during 
the  proper  seasjn,  and  should  mark  them 
to  one  house,  wouldn't  his  shipments  be  so 
appallingly  large  the  commissioner  would 
be  nearly  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  them? 
But  somebody  must  have  them,  probably 
at  their  own  price.  It  would  be  a  poor 
course  to  pursue,  and  I  am  so  sure  that  no 
one  can  be  foolish  enough  to  do  so.  Of 
course  they  can  be  sent  to  different  houses 
at  the  saiue  time. 


AMERICAN     VINES    IN     FRANCE. 


[St.  James'  Gazette.] 
The  excitement  about  the  replanting  of 
the  ruined  French  vineyards  has  recently 
entered  on  an  acute  stage.     Five  years  ago 
the  dealers  in  American  vine  plants,  seeds, 
and  cuttings  had  it  all  their  own  way;  and 
the  more  enterprising  of  the  vineyard  pro- 
prietors were  investing  large  sums  of  money 
in  varieties  of  Vitis  £stivalis  and  V.  Riparia. 
One  had  no  business  in   an'   agricultural 
society's  meeting  unless  he  could  talk  glibly 
of   the   Black   Jacquez   of  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  and  knew  all  its  seventeen  other 
names,   besides  its   supposed  ancester   the 
Herbemont.     Then  there  was  Norton's  Vir- 
ginia from  the  Potomac,  the  Cynthiana  or 
Red  Kiver,   the  Cunningham,  the  Clinton, 
the   Solonis,   the   York   Madeira,  and  the 
Taylor   and   its  hybrids.     But  since  then 
millions  of  Clintons  and  Taylors  have  been 
uprooted  for  their  hollow  failure  in  resist- 
ance to  the  phylloxera;    while  other  sup- 
posed varieties  of   the    same    family,     V, 
Biparia,   are  foUowiug  their  wake,  for  they 
will  not  take  grafts  from  the  French  vines; 
and  15,000  of  these  stocks  have  all  perished 
together  in  one  vineyard  alone  near  Mont- 
pellier.    The  truth  is  that  practical  men  are 
now  waking  up  to  the  fact — long  well  known 
to    botanists — that    the  hybridizations    of 
vines  in  their  wild  American  habitats  have 
been  infinite,  and  that  thus  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  a  phylloxera-proof  Estivcdis  oi  Riparia 
uncrossed   by   the   worthless  V.   LabruDca. 
But  the  loss  of  years  and  capital  is  hard  to 
bear;   and  hence  there  is  just  now  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  stir,  and  also  of  that 
mode   of   motion   which  we  now  know  as 
heat.      I    myself   have    cautiously    experi- 
mented with  American  vines  iu  southwest- 
ern France  for  some  years,  but  can  as  yet 
give   very   few   positive   recommendations 
More  time  is  required.     So  far,  the  Chasse- 
las  de  Fontainebleau  grafted  on  American 
Solonis  stocks  gives  a  good  result;  but  the 


monts  on  their  own  roots  are  unequal, 
some  plants  growing  ahead  fast  enough, 
while  others  lag  behind  most  discouragingly. 
One  year  their  large  bunches  of  small  black 
grapes  are  delicious,  the  next  nothing  but 
verjuice  is  produced.  The  Elvira  and  the 
Noah,  said  to  be  American  seedlings  from 
the  Taylor,  produce  a  small  golden-green 
luscious  muscat  grape,  which  has  the  fatal 
habit  of  dropping  from  its  small  bunches 
as  it  ripens.  Useless  for  wine  in  France,  it 
gives  a  fair  brandy.  The  Cunningham,  a 
southern  Estivalis,  seems  to  prefer  an  early 
grave. 

Recent  French  vine  congresses  seem  to 
have  hammered  out  the  opinion  that  it  is 
no  longer  of  any  use  to  sow  vine-seeds 
imported  from  America.  The  Yankees  are 
on  the  opposite  tack,  of  course,  and  allege 
that  all  their  hybridizations  of  American  by 
French  vines  are  failures.  The  Viticultural 
Society  of  Lyons  points  to  a  "king  of 
hybrids,''  the  Saint  Sauveur,  obtained 
from  seeds  of  the  American  Jacquez  (Esti- 
vahs)  gathered  in  France,  which  is  said  to 
resist  both  mildew  and  the  phylloxera  and 
to  give  an  excellent  wine.  The  Vialla  (at 
first  named  La  Tourate),  another  French 
seedling  from  the  American  Clinton  {Jii- 
paria),  is  also  highly  spoken  of  as  a  stock 
on  which  to  graft  the  European  vines;  and 
there  is  a  third  hybrid  between  the  Spanish 
grape  Pedro  Ximenes — the  wine  so  called 
was  popular  iu  England  300  years  ago  as 
Peter-see-me — and  T.  Eupestris,  a  common 
wild  thing  known  in  America  as  the  bush- 
grape.  Great  things  are  prophesied  for  this 
novelty.  These  three  varieties  are,  in 
reality,  all  that  are  left  standing  by  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  congresses.  Meanwhile  the 
stern  fact  stares  them  in  the  face  that  the 
French  vintage  of  last  year  produced  little 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  average  of  the 
last  ten  bad  years,  being  a  falling  off  from 
1885  of  750,000  gallons. 


THE    PORTAI.     WINE    COMPANY. 


pie  a  grape  luay  uoi  ue  very  sweei,  auu  yet    uwiwuio  oiv/i^ao  givco  a  j^v/uu  ^t^ouit,  wufc  i.uc 
they  will  think  it  is  all,  right,  and  it  is  on  I  growth  of  the  wood  is  slow.     The  Herbe- 


[Santa  Cruz  Surf.] 
The  organization  and  incorporation  of  a 
company  to  purchase  the  well  known  Bur- 
gundy vineyard  of  J.  B.  J.  Portal,  in  Santa 
Clara  County,  and  to  extend  and  develop 
the  same  under  the  general  suj^ervision  of 
Mr.  Portal,  backed  by  a  larger  capital  than 
the  resources  of  one  person,  seems  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  towards  upbuild- 
ing and  maintaining  a  reputation  and  secur- 
ing a  market  for  a  staple  brand  of  pure 
California  wines.  Mr.  Portal  has  enjoyed 
some  exceptional  advantages  in  securing  a 
large  area  of  vines  of  the  best  French  vari- 
eties, adapted  for  the  production  of  high- 
class  clarets.  Burgundies  and  Sauternes. 
He  has  already  demonstrated  what  can  be 
done  with  grapes  of  this  character  and  with 
wine  of  this  quality.  Wo  believe  the  type 
of  vineyard  he  has  planted  embraces  in  the 
main  the  varieties  that  will  be  found  the 
most  prolific  and  profitable  for  wine  pur- 
poses in  this  country;  consequently  Santa 
Cruz  possesses  a  kindred  interest  in  seeing 
this  experiment  put  upon  its  feet,  as  it  were. 
We  hear  it  rumored  that  some  Santa  Cruz 
capital  may  become  associated  with  Santa 
Clara  in  this  enterprise,  and  we  shall  rejoice 
to  see  the  two  counties  blending  their  in- 
terests in  this  as  well  as  other  investments 
to  mutual  advantage. 

•  <»>  » — 

The  Report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  State 
Viticultural  Convention  is  now  published 
and  ready  for  delivery.  Single  copies  are 
one  dollar  each,  but  special  rates  can  be 
obtained  for  five  copies  or  more. 


H.M.NEWHALL 


OFFICE:  309  &  311  Sansome  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Shipping  and  Commission 
Merchants 

Agents  for  Growers  and  Manufac- 
turers. 

Charterers  of  Vessels  for  all  Trades 

Agents  for  the  Mexican  Phosphate 
and  Sulphur  Co's  Products. 

General  Insurance  Agents. 


it^Have  correspondents  in  allwhe  Cliief  Cities  of 
tlie  United  States,  Europe,  Australia,  India,  China, 
and  the  principal  Islands  of  the  Pacific;  purchase 
soods  and  sell  California  Products  in  those  countries. 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacliic  Coast 

OF. .  .  . 

National  AssuranceCompany 

OF  IRELAND, 
Capital 85,000,000 

Atlas   Assurance    Company, 

OF  LONDON, 
Capital $6,000,000 

Boylston  Insurance  Company 

OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Capital  and  Surplus $716,809 


ANGLO  -  NEVADA 
Assurance  Corporation 

OF 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FIRE  and  MARINE. 


Capital  Fuliy  Paid,  $2,000,000. 
OFFICE:      4IO     PINE     ST. 


DIRECTORS: 

LOUIS  SLOSS,  J.  W.  MACKAY, 

J.  B.  HAGOIN,  W.  F.  WHITTIER, 

J.   ROSENFELD,  E.   E.   EYKE, 

G.  L.  BRANDER,  E.  L.  ORIFFITH, 

J.  F.  BIGELOiV,  J.  GREENEBAUM, 

W.  H.  DIMOND. 


This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  receive  appli- 
cations for  Fire  and  Marine  lusurancc. 


G.  L.  BRANDER President 

C.  P.  FARNFIELD Secretary 


Bankers.    Tlie    Nevada    Bank    of   San 
Francisco. 


HENRY  VVAAS,  Wood  Turner. 


— MASUFACTURKR  OF — 

Wooden   Bunirs.  Taps,  Plugs,  etc.,  Oak  Bungs,  Soft 

and  Hard   Wine  Plugs,  Soft  and   Hard  Tap 

Plugs,  Wine  Samplers,  Bung  Starters,  etc. 

720  MAIN  ST.,  bet.  Eight;  and        ^,  S.  F. 

I  Established  Since  1SS6.] 


April  29,  1887 


SA:^f   FEANOISCO   MEKOHANT. 
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WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &   CO. 

SHIFFING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 

MARKET    AND    MAIN    STREETS. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

NO.    71     HUDSON    STREET. 


AQENCIES    AT 


91    MICHIGAN    AVENUE, 

CHICAGO,    ILL. 


FLAVEL   WAREHOUSE,       NO.    75   NORTH    SPRING   ST., 

ASTORIA,   OR.  LOS    ANCELES,   CAL. 

NO.   4   BISHOPSGATE   STREET,   Within    E.   C.,    LONDON. 


54   DRURY   BUILDINGS, 

LIVERPOOL. 


Sole   and  Exclusive  Agents  for  following  Brands   of  Salmon: 

COLUMBIA     RIVER. 

Booth  &  Co,  Black  Diamond,  Coleman  Flag,  McG-owan  Bros'  "Trap"  Brand,  Fisher- 
man's Pkg  Co,  Aberdeen  Pkg  Co,  White  Star  Pkg  Co,  Jas.  Williams  &  Co,  Thistle 
Pkg  Co,  Columbia  Canning  Co,  McG-owan  &  Sons'  "Keystone"  brand.  Sea- 
side  Pkg   Co,   J.   W.   Hume   "Autograph"   brand. 


OUTSIDE     RIVERS. 

WACHUSETTS    PKG   CO, 

"SiLVERSIDE"    BRAND, 

BATH    CANNING    CO, 

GARDINER    PKG    CO, 
HERA   PKG   CO, 

"TOMAHAWK"    BRAND, 

SUNNYSIDE    PKG   CO. 


FRASER     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    CO., 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    PACKING    CO., 

ENGLISH    &    COMPANY. 

SKEENA     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO     RIVER. 

COURTLAND  PACKING  CO.,  JONES  &  ANDERSON. 


We  also  offer  For  Sale  of  Other  Columbia,  Sacramento  and  Eraser  River  Salmon : 


Geo.  W.  Hume's  "Flag"  brand, 

Haogood   &  Co., 

I    X    L, 

Pillar   Rock   Pkg   Co., 

Geo.   T.   Meyers, 

Ocean   Canning  Co. 

Badolett  &  Co.,  (Flats), 


Washington    Pkg  Go's  "Favorite"         Scandinavian  Pkg  Co., 

Brand,  West  Coast  Pkg  Co., 

*' Epicure"  brard.  Warren  &  Co-, 

Pacific  Union  Pkg  Co.;  "Carquinez"  brandy 
Cutting  Pkg  Go's  "Cocktail"  (Flats\     Point  Adams, 

A.  Lusk  &  Go's  pack,  Wadham's   Fraser   River. 
"Mermaid"    brand, 


ALASKA     FISH. 

Karluk  Pkg  Co.,  "Challenge"  brand.  Arctic  Pkg  Co.,  Arctic  Pkg  Go's. "King"  Salmon. 


We  also  have  the  "  O  &  O 


55 


brand,   an  outside  river  fish,  and  many  other  brands,  that 
can  be  had  on  application. 


WE     ARE     SOLE     AGENTS    FOR    THE     CELEBRATED 

Golden  Gate  Packing  Co,  "Black  Diamond"  brand  of  fruits, 
Barbour  &  McMurtry's  fruits  in  glass,  Coleman's  **Fiag" 
brand  of  fruit,  San  Lorenzo  Pkg  Co,  Riverside  Fruit  Co, 

Colton  Cannery,  J.  Lusk  Canning  Co,  San  Mateo  Pkg  Co, 

Sierra    Madre    Packing    Co,    Santa    Clara    Packing    Co 


Our  lines  of  Canned   Fruits   and  Canned  Salmon  are  incomparable,  and  we  will   make  prices  F.O.B.   or   C.I.F.   for  Great 

Britain,  Australia  and  the  Colonies. 
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SAX  PKA:isrcisco  merchant. 


April  29,  1887 


OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 

PeR  p.  M.  S.  S.  CO'S  STEAMER  SAN   BLAS,  APRIL   15th,   1887. 


TO   NEW  YOKE. 


K&  F 

A  V  Co 

Z  M 

L  in  diamond. . 
K  in  diamond., 
Baltimore 
K  in  diamond., 
S  in  diamond . . 
FN 


Kohler  &  Frohling. 
C  Schilling  &  Co. ... 
S  Lachman  &  Co.... 
Eisen  Vineyard  Co. 
J  Gundlach  &  Co. . . 


Williams,  Dimond  &  Co 


PACKAGES  AND   CONTENTS. 


305  barrels  Wine 

60  barrels  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 

25  half  barrels  Brandy. 
8  quarter  casks  Wine. . . 
'2  barrels  Wine  

2  barrels  Wine 

3  half  barrels  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine  . . . 
Total  amount  of  Brandy  . 


15,190 

2,87*2 

«8 

703 

989 

98 

81 

232 

19,630 
703 


TO   CENTEAL  AMERICA. 


F  MCorinto , 

a  F  San  Juan  del  Sur. 


A  M,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala. 


FP,  La  Union 

BF&Co,  Corinto... 
AC&Co,  La  Union  . 
U  V  &  Co,  Corinto.  . 

H  &  S,  Amapala 

E  T,  Amapala 

M  V,  Corinto     

T  B,  Champeriuo. . . . 


P  A  &  Co,  Amapala . 


Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co  . .  1  barrel  Wine 

Kohler  &  Frohhng.  ..  1  half  barrel  Wine. 


Eug  de  Sabia  &  Co  . 


L  F  Lastr  to 

B  Drevfus  &  Co. 
John  T  Wright. . 


Wilmerding  &  Co.. 
Tillman  &  Bendel. 

Montealegre  &  Co . 


1  half  barrel  Whiskey. 
4  cases  Whiskey- 

2  cases  Wme 

I  keg  Wine 

6  barrels  Wine 

40  cases  Wine 

50  cases  vVine , 

6  kegs  Wine 

16  kegs  Wine 

1  barrel  Wiiiskey     

20  eases  Wine 

4  kegs  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine , 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  112  cases  and . . . 
Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  4  cases  and . 


33 

28 
27 


10 
406 


60 

160 

36 

40 
163 


900 
63 


TO   MEXICO. 


J  F,  San  Bias , 

A  B&Co,  San  Benito., 

A  D  &  Co,  Acapulco 

G  &  J,  San  Benito 


Q  &  Co,  Puerto  Angel 

CG.  Mazatlan 

PC  R.Mazitlan 

A  A,  Mazatlan 

G  A,  Mazatlan . . , 

O  S,  Manzanillo 

JM  R,  San  Bias 

J  M  D  in  diamond,  Mazatlan. 
M  R  in  diamond,  Mazatlan. . . , 
L  A  in  diamond,  Mazatlan . . . 

F  A  in  circle,  Mazatlan    

R  Bus  in  circle,  Mazatlan 


R  H  in  diamond,  Mazatlan. 


H  Levi  &  Co... 
J  FSchleiden. 


G  A  in  diamond,  Mazatlan. 

H  Y  in  diamond,  Mazatlan. 
C  C  in  diamond,  Mazatlan.. 
P  C  R  in  circle,  Mazatlan. . . 


W  Loaiza 

Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co.. 

Urruela  &,  Urioste 

ELGSteeleA  Co... 


Thannhauser  &  Co., 
J  Gundlach  &  Co . . . 
J  FSchleiden 


2  barrels  Wine 

1.2  kegs  Wine 

15  cases  Wine 

12  barrels  Wine.. 

10  cases  Wine ,  . . . . 

2  cases  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

3  kegs  Wine 

8  kegs  Wine 

4  kens  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine 

ISkeirs  Wine 

1  half  barrel  Cognac 

1  puncheon  Claret  

1  half  barrel  Claret 

1  barrel  Zinfandel 

3  half  puncheons  Claret. . 

1  half  barrel  Brandy 

1  half  barrel  Cognac 

1  barrel  Claret 

4  keijs  Wine         

1  barrel  Claret 

8  kegs  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine 

3  kegs  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  27  cases  and. 

Total  amount  of  Brandy 

Total  amount  of  Cognac  . 


TO   PANAMA. 


TO  NEW  YORK— Pek  Steamer  San  Juan,  April  26th,  1887. 


sc 

s  A 

ASB 

K  &  F  .. 
B  D  &  Co  . 
JWS  ,.. 
A  V  Co  . . . 

S&C 

EB&  J... 
R  G  &  Co  . 

A  G  &  Co  . 
FF&Co.. 


Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co 

John  Bergez 

Kohler  &  Frohling 

B  Dreyfus  &  Co 

Heathcot*,  Dexter  &  Co 

C  Schilling  &  Co 

Stetson  &  Adams 

Lachman  &  Jacob! 

A  Greenebaura  &Co.. 


i  case  Wine 

4  cases  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 

lO.'i  barrels  Wine 

75  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

100  barrels  Wine 

250  barrels  Wine 

150  barrels  Wine 

6  casks  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

50  T  cases  Wine 

3  half -barrels  Brandy. 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  505  eases  and. 
Total  amount  of  Brandy 


TO  NORWAY. 


D  B  Huschler  Bros 43  barrels  Wine 2,112 

Chri»tiana "  5  barrels  Brandy '229 


TO   COLON. 


$8,215 

1,150 

44 

1,090 

692 

98 

60 

116 

10,376 
1,090 


$33 

19 

87 

36 

8 

8 

229 

160 

250 

75 

200 

108 

82 

39 

124 


$1,229 
231 


97 

$82 

192 

246 

69 

326 

191 

37 

8 

50 

74 

30 

60 

80 

109 

40 

76 

96 

85 

279 

88 

26 

86 

162 

97 

26 

15 

49 

73 

241 

154 

26 

92 

26 

79 

46 

27 

40 

76 

47 

28 

80 

150 

98 

104 

30 

60 

50 

30 

2,062 

$2,096 

26 

92 

53 

165 

PerJJ 

Williams,  Dimond  &  Co 

J  Gun  llach&Co 

B  Dreyfus  &  Co 

3  barrels  Wine 

4  casks  Wine...   

1  case  Wine  

10  half  puncheons  Wine 

140 
249 

587 

976 

$70 

112 

5 

264 

D  ES  S  B 

J  F 

Total  amount  of  Wine  I 

case  and 

461 

12 

$41 

10 

20 

90 

40 

5,062 

2,600 

3,537 

1,800 

60 

50 

4,705 

2,120 

12,184 

6,092 

7,602 

2,273 

374 

224 

492 

295 

2,208 

72 

163 

33,989 

17,763 

72 

165 

$1,071 
229 


JAO .    I  Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co,.  |  10  casks  Wine. 


TO  HON  OLULU  -  Pek  Steamee  Australia,  April  26th,  1887. 


480  I         $181 


H  J 

Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co 

BDreyfus&Co 

Lachman  &  Jacobi 

Lenormand  Bros 

187 

630 

400 

44 

708 
250 
249 

175 
630 

126  kegs  Wine 

** 

400 

F&P 

18  cases  Wine 

8  half-barrels  Wine ) 

76 

" 

30  kejfsWine } 

.( 

40  kcL'S  Wine ) 

600 

L&Co 

39  ke((s  of  Wine 

231 

W  SL 

172 

Total  amount  of  W 

ne 

2,468 

2,283 

TO  HONGKONG- Pek  Steamer  San  Pablo,  April  26th,  1887. 


K  in  circle,  Kobe., 


B  in  circle,  Yoko  

S  Bus,  Yoko 

A,  7  in  triangle,  C,  Yoko.. 


V,  H  in  diamond,  W,  Yoko. , 
L  in  diamond,  Co,  Yoko.  • . . . 
S  S,  Yoko 


A  E  Araoy . 


C  B  Jennings 

Arpad  Harazthy  &  Co. 

0  RLilienthal  &Co... 

A  Mayers 

B  Dreyfus*  Co 


5  barrels  Wine 

1  case  Wine 

6  barrels  Wine 

12  cases  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 

2  half  barrels  Wine 
2  barrels  Whiskey  . . 

5  barrels  Wine 

2  half  barrels  Wine.. 
1  keg  Whiskey 


Total  amount  of  Wine 

Total  amount  of  Whi  key 


259 
3 

250 
30 

246 
60 
81 

320 
53 
10 


1,202 
91 


$107 
2 

100 
42 

160 
40 
92 

121 
60 
(50 


$631 
142 


MISCELLANEOUS  SHIPMENTS. 


DESTINATION. 


Victoria 

Papeete 

Aftica  

Japan  

Kahului 

Honolulu 

Butaritari  

Petropaulofski. , 

Total . . 


Geo  W  Elder  . 
River  Clyde... 
River  Clyde. . . 
City  of  Pekin 

Anna 

J  D  Spreckles. , 

Alton 

Alexander  11. . 


Steamer . . 

Bark 

Bark 

Steamer. . 
Schooner. 

Brig 

.Schooner. 
Steamer.. 


6.236 


120 

$86 

2,805 

1,302 

314 

122 

1,140 

616 

28 

30 

500 

433 

103 

121 

1,226 

962 

$3,671 


Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers 59,069  gallons 

Total  Miscellaneous  shipments _ .'.'.'.'.'    12*498      •* 


Grand  totals 71  5^7 


$31,917 
7,840 

$39,757 


WIXE      MAKINU. 


What  can  be  ilieeii  at  the  Vineyard  of 
Wm,    PaluitaK. 


Free  Lance. 

A  short  drive  of  eight  miles  from  Hollister 
westward  into  the  foothills  of  the  Gabilan 
range  of  mountains  brings  one  to  the  vine- 
yard of  Wm.  Palmtag,  where  at  this  season 
of  the  year  a  large  force  of  men  and  boys 
are  employed  in  picking  the  grapes  from 
the  thousands  of  vines  now  bending  with 
their  rich  clusters  of  pendant  fruit,  and 
from  them  making  fine  wines  of  various 
kinds.  To  one  unaccustomed  to  the  Cali- 
fornia method  of  wine  making,  a  visit  to  an 
extensive  vineyard  like  that  of  "VVm.  Palm- 
tag  well  repays  the  trouble   of  the  journey. 

The  first  business  of  wine  making  is  of 
course  to  pick  the  grapes.  This  is  no  slight 
task.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  grapes 
are  in  that  condition  of  maturity  which 
will  insure  the  best  wine.  They  must  be 
fully  ripe,  yet  not  too  ripe.  They  must  con- 
tain neither  too  much  nor  too  little  sugar. 
The  grapes  being  in  the  proper  condition 
for  picking,  the  vineyard  is  divided  into 
blocks,  each  of  which  is  thoroughly  stripped 
of  its  fruit  before  the  next  block  is  touched. 
As  the  grapes  are  picked  they  are  placed  in 
fifty  pound  boxes  and  then  taken  in  loads 
of  twenty-five  boxes  at  a  time  to  the  winery. 
There  the  first  process  in  the  real  work  in 
converting  them  into  wine  is  to  put  the 
great  clusters  into  a  machine,  situated  in 
the  second  story  of  the  winery. 

This  machine  serves  a  double  purpose. 
It  not  only  crushes  the  grapes,  but  in  doing 
so  separates  them  from  the  stem.  If  the 
stem  be  crushed,  the  juice  exuding  from  it 
imparts  a  bitter  flavor  to  the  wine,  thus 
lessening  its  value.  This  crushing  machine, 
by  an  ingeniously  constructed  screw,  tears 
the  grapes  from  the  stem,  sending  the  for- 
mer into  the  grape-crusher,  and  the  latter 
into  a  huge  receptacle  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  machine. 

From  the  crusher  the  grapes  drop  into 
large  tanks  in  the  story  below.  If  the  wine 
to  be  made  is  claret,  the  next  process  is  that 
of  fermentation.  The  crushed  grapes  are 
placed  in  the  tanks,  remain  quiet  for  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  then  the  trouble — viz,  fer- 
mentation— commences.  Looking  into  the 
tanks  one  would  think  they  were  placed 
over  a  tremendously  hot  fire  and  were  about 
to  boil  over.  The  grapes  seethe  and  sizzle, 
and  although  before  the  fermentation  com- 
menced they  were  two  feet  from  the  top  of 
the  tank,  now  they  are  almost   even  with 


the  top,  and  are  kept  from  boiling  over  by 
a  man  who,  with  a  hoe-shaped  implement, 
rakes  them  back  and  forth,  and  pushes 
them  up  and  down  at  regular  intervals  both 
night  and  day.  One  cannot  help  thinking, 
as  he  watches  the  grapes  being  thus  beaten 
and  pushed,  and  their  accompanying  re- 
monstrance, but  that  they  are  rebelling  at 
this  fermenting  process,  and  are  struggling 
to  get  out. 

The  fermenting  process  continues  from 
ten  to  twelve  days.  Then  the  liquor  is 
drawn  off  and  pumped  into  great  casks 
holding  thousands  of  gallons  each,  and  are 
allowed  to  remain  quietly  in  the  ice-cold 
cellars.  Every  year  each  cask  is  emptied 
three  times,  in  order  that  the  wine  may  be 
cleared  of  its  impurities,  which  have  settled 
in  the  bottom  of  the  casks. 

This  year  Mr.  Palmtag  is  making  a  very 
large  quantity  ot  claret  which  promises  to 
be  a  very  fine  quality  of  wine.  One  thing 
is  sure,  viz:  that  the  wine  will  be  made 
of  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  and  will  be 
subject  to  no  adulterations  or  admixture  of 
foreign  substances  and  wines.  In  making 
claret  this  year  the  following  varieties  of 
grapes  have  been  used,  all  of  which  have 
been  grown  in  Mr.  Palmtag' s  vineyard: 
Trousseau,  Black  Pinot,  Zinfandel,  Char- 
bono,  Plonssard,  Cabernet  Franc. 

After  the  liquor  or  wine  has  been  drawn 
off  from  the  tanks  into  the  casks,  the  mass 
of  crushed  grapes  is  called  pomace.  This 
pomace  in  all  European  and  in  many  Cali- 
fornia vineyards  is  used  far  making  a 
second-class  quality  of  claret  which,  es- 
pecially in  France,  is  used  by  the  laboring 
people.  This  second-class  wine  is  made 
the  same  as  that  of  the  first  quality,  water 
being  poured  upon  the  pomace  and  the 
mass  being  allowed  to  ferment  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  when  the  liquor  is  drawn 
off.  Mr.  Palmtag  however  makes  no  sec- 
ond-class quality  of  wine.  Instead  of. 
using  the  pomace  in  this  way  he  fills  the 
tanks  full  of  water,  allows  the  pomace  to 
ferment,  draws  the  liquor  off,  and  instead 
of  using  it  as  a  second-class  wine  distills  it 
into  a  very  fine  quality  of  grape  brandj', 
which,  for  medicinal  and  all  other  pur- 
poses, can  not  be  excelled.  This  process 
of  distillation  is  very  elaborate  and  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  great  judgment  and 
a  long  experience.  A  description  of  this 
process  is  of  necessity  quite  long,  and  will 
be  given  in  another  issue  of  the  Free  Lance. 

Beside  claret,  Mr.  Palmtag  this  season 
is  making  a  large  quantity  of  white  wine. 
The    process    differs    from    that    used    in 
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making  claret  only  in  the  amount  of 
fermentation  allowed.  The  grapes  are 
orushed  and  passed  into  a  tank  the  same 
S8  when  claret  is  made,  but  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  remain  there  ten  or 
twelve  days  before  the  liquor  is  drawn  off, 
this  is  done  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  and 
as  soon  us  the  least  evidence  of  ferment- 
ation appears.  The  liquor  is  then  pumped 
into  casks  and  allowed  to  cl  .rify  itself  the 
same  as  in  claret.  The  grapes  used  in 
white  wine  manufacture  are  principally  of 
the  varieties  known  as  Reisling,  Burgois, 
pink  and  white  Sweetwater. 

This  year  Mr.  Palmtag  will  make  over 
15,000  gallons  of  wine  und  brandy,  for 
wnioh  he  receives  the  highest  market  price. 


AVSTKALIAX    WINI^    CASKS. 


[AustraluD  Times  and  An^lo-New  Zealander.] 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Australian 
Vignerons  are  utilizing  the  experience  many 
of  them  gained  while  in  Europe  during  the 
exhibition.  Some  recent  arrivals  of  wines 
from  Australia  have  shown  iuoreased  care 
in  preparation,  and  further  improvement 
may  be  looked  for.  But  the  question  of 
casks  is  still  in  almost  as  unsatisfactory  a 
state  as  years  ago.  Only  a  few  days  since, 
we  had  brought  under  our  notice  some  excel- 
lent wines  which  would  have  commanded 
fair  prices  on  the  London  market,  materi- 
ally depressed  in  value  because  of  irregu- 
larity in  flavor,  arising,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  from  differences  in  the  casks.  The 
complaint  against  Australian  wines  will  not 
be  overcome  fully  by  any  amount  of  scald- 
ing, scrubbing,  "pickling,"  or  any  other 
process,  so  long  as  plain  spirit  casks,  brandy 
casks,  rum  casks,  and  the  like  are  used. 
There  is  not  so  much  difference  where  sherry 
or  port  casks  have  been  adopted;  but  the 
question  arises.  Why  should  Australian 
Vignerons  use  old  casks  at  all  ?  It  is  not 
the  plan  on  the  Continent — where,  if  they 
do  use  casks  a  second  time,  every  care  is 
taken  that  they  are  filled  with  wines  of  the 
same  description  as  at  first.  Who  ever 
heard  of  claret  shipped  in  port  or  Taragona 
casks,  or  sherry  shipped  in  old  spirit  casks? 
The  question,  as  it  effects  Australia,  is  part- 
ly one  of  so-called  economy,  and  partly  of 
the  absence  of  suitable  wood  for  cask-mak- 
ing amongst  the  colonial  timbers.  What  is 
called  "blaekwood"  seems  to  be  the  only 
wood  found  in  Australia  at  all  suitable  for 
making  casks.  Similar  to  red  oak  or  cab- 
bage wood  in  fibre,  it  is,  however,  too  porous 
and  irregular.  And,  what  is  of  more  serious 
consequence,  it  communicates  a  disagree- 
able flavor  to  its  contents.  It  does  for 
sugar  or  molasses,  but  is  not  sufficiently 
delicate  for  wine.  In  Spain  and  Portugal, 
chestnut  wood  is  most  appreciated,  but  it  is 
scarce  and  dear,  and  oak  is  for  that  reason 
most  generally  adopted.  Of  oak  there  are 
several  varieti^s^Boenian,  Baltic,  Ameri- 
can, etc.  Of  these,  the  former  are  adapted 
for  ale,  porter,  and  stout,  and  are  chiefly 
used  for  such  products  m  England  and 
Germany.  For  wine,  nothing  can  excel 
good  white  oak,  with  its  clean,  close  grain, 
and  we  would  strongly  urge  vignerons  to 
use  exclusively  casks  of  this  material  for  the 
English  market.  They  could  easily  be 
again  collected  by  the  agent  in  England, 
packed  into  shooks,  and  returned  to  Aus- 
tralia by  sailing  vessel  at  something  like 
half-a-crown  apiece.  Even  this  charge 
■would  to  some  extent  at  least,  be  recouped 
in  the  reduced  value  allowed  to  consumers 
for  returned  casks.  The  plan  is  now  being 
tried  in  some  quarters,  and  there  is  little 
doabt  but  that  the  issue  will  prove  satisfac- 


tory .  In  onr  researchea  concerning  the  cask 
question,  we  were  attracted  by  the  prestige 
of  Messrs.  Chippindale  &  Co.,  to  stroll  into 
their  works  at  Buuhill-row,  in  which  all  the 
various  processes  involved  in  the  cask  man- 
ufacture are  gone  through  with  a  delicacy 
and  precision  only  attainable  by  a  long-es- 
tablished firm,  where  the  solidity  of  antique 
workmanship  is  grafted  on  to  the  latest  im- 
provements which  experience  and  changes 
in  caste  suggest.  The  Messrs.  Chippindale 
have  been  in  existence  as  a  firm  for  127 
years,  and  during  that  period  have  supplied 
some  of  the  leading  wine  producers  of  the 
world,  and  the  leading  London  and  country 
brewers.  In  more  recent  times,  the  books 
boast  the  name  of  several  Australian  vig- 
nerons, notably  Messrs.  Hardy  &  Co.,  of 
Adelaide,  the  casks  to  whose  recent  trial 
order  are  now  on  their  way  back  to  Eng- 


land filled  with  wine. 

They  are  now  making  four  large  Tats  for 
Messrs.  Burgoyne  &  Co.  The  Messrs. 
Chippindale  have  declined  to  exhibit  at  the 
Adelaide  Jubilee  Exhibition;  one  of  the 
members  of  the  firm  proceeds  to  Australia 
to  superintend  the  exhibits,  which  will 
doubtless  be  subsequently  shown  at  Mel- 
bourne, and  an  opportunity  will  thus  be 
afforded  the  local  vignerons  of  effacing,  in 
one  important  direction  at  least,  the  still 
existing  prejudice  againt  Australian  wines, 
by  the  use  of  sound  and  untainted  n  cep- 
tacles. 


The  Eeport  of  the  Fourth  Annual  State 
Viticultural  Convention  is  now  published 
and  ready  for  delivery.  Single  copies  are 
one  dollar  each,  but  special  rates  can  be 
obtained  for  five  copies  or  more. 


To  Prevent  the  Insidious  Rivagss  of  Mild  sw  andlis3)i3,uja 

"The  Favorite"  Sulphur  Bellows. 

Patented  Jan    26,  1886. 

Price— 6inch,   il  SO;    8-inch, 
$3:  10-inch,  «3  .50. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  Postal  Order  ' 
or  Check,  or  by  Express  C.  O.  D. 

All  Kinds  of  Bellows  Made  to  Order, 

California  Bellows  Manufact'g  Co., 

123  Beale  St.,  San  Feancisco,  Cal 


MESSRS.    A.    BOAKE    &    CO'S 

Liq  ui d    Albumens 

F:0R  CLARIFYING  AND  PRESERVING  WINES 

The  undersiifned  havinjr  been  appointed  Sole  Agents  on  the  Pacitic  Coast  by  MESSRS.  A.  BOAKE  &  CO 
STRATFORU,  Enjf.,  lor  their  renowiitd 

CLARIFYING    LIQUID    ALBUMENS, 

Beg  to  can  the  attention  of  Wine  Growers  and  Slerchants  to  the  following  articles,  the  superior  merit  of 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  Clolil  Mednls.  the  hi'.'hest  awards  given  at  the  International  Exhibitions  of 
Paris  18;8,  bordeaux  1882,  and  Amsterdam  1883,  viz; 


Liquid  Albumen,  for  Clarifylne  Red  Wines, 

such  as  Clarets,  Burgundies  and  Ports. 

Liquid  Albumen,  for  Clarifying  White  Wines, 

such  as  Kiesling,  Muscat,  Angelica,  Sauternes,  Sherry  and  Maderia, 
also  for  distilled  liquors  as:    Whisky,  Brandy,  Gin,    etc.,    etc. 

Wine  Preserver,  for  White  Wines  only. 

For  preventing  secondary  fermentation,  and  for  securing 
and  Preserving  the  Brilliancy  of  the  Wines. 

Wine  Corrector, 

For  softening  and  Correcting  the  Roughness  of  Young 
and  stubborn  Red  Wines. 

Wine  Restorer, 

For  Restoring  Badly  Made  or  Badly  Treated,  Harsh  and  Tart    Wines 
Please  Send  for  Directions. 

A  trial  accordlntr  to  direction!)  will  prove  the  Sl'PERIOK  0(7AE.iriE!S  OF 

THEIiiE  FININGS. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  bv 

. 

CHARLES  MEINECKE  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

314  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Be  Best 

IS  THE 

Clieapest ! 

Put  up  in 

lll).a]iil5ll).cans. 


Don't   Buy 

AN 

InferiorArticle 

BeoQse  It  is 

More  ProDtaMe  to 
some  One  Else. 


G-opher  and  Sq  uirrel  Exterminator 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 

PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 

ESTABLISHED   18S4. 
Growent  ol'uud  Dealers  in 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 


VINKYARDS  IM 

Los  Anoeles  County,         Sokoma  Coitott, 
MebCBD  Co.        AND        Fbesno  Co. 

626     MONTCOMEItY     ST., 

Shii    Francisco. 

41-45    Broadway    St., 

>'ew  York. 


The  Daily  Graphic 


Is  the  Favorite  Home  Journal  of  Refined 
American    Families   Everywhere,    and 
the   only  Daily   Illustrated  News- 
paper Published  in  the  World. 


It  Circulates  in  Every  State  and  Terriloiy 
of  the  Union.     It   may   be   found   on 
News-Stands  iu  Every  Large  City. 
The  Vast  Body  of  its  Subscrib- 
ers are  People  of  Wealth 
and  Culture, 


No  Other  Daily   Published   in   New  York 
City  has  so  large  a  Mail  Circulation. 


The  Weekly  Graphic 

There  is  hardly  a  Post-office  in  the  United 
States  where  at  least  a  few   copies   are 
not  received   each   week   by   Sub- 
scribers, 


It  embraces  the  Best  Features  of  Tub  Daily  Graph 

ic,  pietoral  and  literary,  for  the  preceding  six  dj-ys. 
It  U  the  largest  first-class  illustrated  Weekly  iii&ued, 
is  sold  for  half  the  price  of  its  rivals,  contains  the  lat- 
est news  and  market  reports,  and  is  acquiring  a  phcD- 
omenal  ;;irculation. 


THERE  IS  KO  BETTER 

Mediim    tcT  A(lvt'^ti^ing. 

From  time  to  time  we  issue  Special  Editions  illui  • 
trating  tli<^  industries  and  business  opportunities  i  f 
cities,  towns  and  localities  throuKbout  tbe  countrj  . 
At  present  we  arv  preparing  a  California  Edition  tf 
lOU.OOU  copit  s. 


Agents  wanted  to  canvafis  for  subscriptions  in  every 
part  ot  the  world,  to  whom  a  tarye  commission  will  be 
paid. 

Send  for  tamp'e  copy. 


For   a  es  .ind  <-ther  info:ni   tion    aildrej* 

The  American    Graphic   Co. 

3yiiiid41  Park  Pliice,  N.  Y. 


The  Wine  and  Spirit  Review. 

Published  semi-munthly  at 
Mew  York,  liOaisTille  and  Cbicai^o. 


Subscription $9.00  per  Annum 


An  excellent  medium  for  wine  makers  de- 
siring to  sell  their  goods  in  the  East. 

Advertising  Bates  on  application  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  S.  F.  Mebcbakt. 
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GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 


POR  TYING  UP  VINES 


IN    THE    HAKKET. 


Put  up  in  Balls  of  4  lbs.  Each 

12  BalM  in  a  package. 


TUBES  &  GO., 


613  FRONT  ST., 


Sftn  Francisco. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS- 

Cor.  Beale  &  Honaril  Sts..  S.  F. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR.  Pres  t.  R.  S.  MOORE,  SuptS 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IN   ALL   ITa   BRANCHES. 

Staamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressure  or  Compound. 

STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kin.Is  built  complete,  witn 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Parti::ular  attention  ^nven  to  the 

quality  of  the  materia!  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  work  produced. 

SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  approved  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

PUMPS.  Direct  Acting  Pumps,  for  irriuation  or  City 
Water  Work;^  purposes,  built  with  the  celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump. 


CALIFORNIA 
CONCENTRATED 
GRAPE  MUSTS. 

THOS.D.  CONE,  Manufacturer 


640 


o;f  F  I C  E  : 
CLAY       STREET, 

(Up-stairs.) 


San  Fkancisco,  Cal. 
Works  at  Homestead,  near  Sacr.imento,  Ca). 


E.C. 

511SaisoieSt.,S.F. 
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WINE     PRESS     AND     THE 
CELLAR, 

By  E.  H.  Eixford. 


A   Manual  kob  thk  Wine  Makkk  and  tiik  Ckllab 
•.Mas. 

PRICE,    $1.60. 

(By  mail,  $1.6U.) 


For  sale  by 
•THE  SAN  FKANCISCO  MERCHANT." 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


Wc  Offer  for  sale  on  Favor.able  Terms  to  the  Trade, 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS,  NAMELY; 

'■CRANSTON   CABINET" 
'A.A.A."  "CENTURY" 
"OLD   STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"■DOUBLE  B" 

"MONOGRAM" 

VERY  OLD    AND    CHOICE,  IN     CASES  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  QUART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK    CLUB"    I^Ire    Old    Rye, 
And  "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  the 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whiskies  imported. 
The  onU'  objection  ever  made  to  them  by  the  mani- 
pulating dealer  being  that  they  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE   AGENTS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,      -        .  ...      CAL. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND  STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


i.  N.  KNOWLEiJ,  Uaiiauk 


KDWIN  L.  GRIFFITH.  Sbckktaki 


ARCTIC  OIL  "WORKS. 

*  MANUFACTUKEES     OF 

Sperm    Whale,    Elephant    and    Pish    Oils,  Skid  Grease, 

WHALE  OIL  SOAP. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  VINEYARDS  AND   FRUIT  ORCHARDS 
oirncK— as  oAui^vKaiA  stbeet,  s.  r..  euh 


STANDARD      SAFES, 

HALL'S  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO.,  MANF'S. 
211  &  213  Califorkia  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  largest  stock  of  Fire  and  Burglar  Proof  Safes 

Vault  Doors,  Time  Locks,   &c..  &c.,  on  the   (Joaat 

Safes  sold  on  easj  instalments,  taken  in  exchange,  re 

paired,  &c  ,  &c.    Conimuni(a.te  with  us  before  bujing. 

€.  B.  PARi'EI^I.S,  Slaiiasrer. 


Graham  Paper  Co.' 


OF  ST.  LOUIS 

W.  G.  Richardson 

PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER, 
No.  529  Ooniinercial  St., 

SAN  FKANCISCO,     -     -    -    Calipobnia. 
Telephone  No.  1064. 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 
COBKS,    BEEWEBS'    AND    BOTTLERS     SUPPLIES, 

SODA  WATER  AND  WINE  DEALERS'   MATERIALS. 


ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


313  SACRAMENTO  ST. 


San  Francisco. 


RUPTURE 

JQuickly  and  I'ermanently 
PCured  by  the  ("'«U;  brute  a 
'^DK.  PIERCE'S  PATENT 

"MACNtTIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS 

OriKJnal  and  Oni.y  Genuine 

£lectrlcTru88.  Perfect  detainer 

'  Easy  to  wear.  Inirtantly  relieves  eveiy 

Vcase.  Has  cared  thoaBandB.  E«tab.l875. 

^Send  for  Free  Tllustr'd  Pamphlet  No  L 

lACNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO., 

:  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

t  SAC'MENTO  ST..  SAN  F"  ANC^SCO.  CAL. 


SUBLIMED    SULPHUR. 


The    "SICILIAN   SULPHUR  CO."    continues    to 
manufacture  a  superior  quality  of 

SUBLIMED     SULPHUR. 

its  perfect  puritv  renderini!:  it  particularly  suitable  for 
Viiie.vnrdM.  Mnrket-Kraniens.  l,aiinclrics. 
.Sboepwasb,  etc.  I^arge  stock  constantly  on 
hand,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  at  lowest  price. 

I>HIL,IP    CADCC,    Agent. 

Office— 412  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRAZER 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


AXLE 
GREASE 


Itsi 
outlasting 
Anima' 

FOR    SALE    BY 
CALIFORNIA      MERC  11  ANTS 
and  Dealers  generally. 


A.  1876  S.  I.  XII.  j 
1.8.  1888  G. 

The  Indnstrioni  never  Sink. 


CROSSE    &    GARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL  ESTATE. 

Ranches,    Residence,    Business    and    Manufacturlne 

Property  Bougfht  and  Sold  on  Cf^nimis^ion, 

And  Publishers  of  "Sonoma  County  Land  R^tpstcr 

and  Santa  Rosa  Business  Directory." 


OFFICE         812  B  St., 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 

WHOLESALE     AND     EETAIL     GROCERS. 

FIVE    LARGE    STORES. 

40  &  42  SECOND  STREET, 

9  &  I  I   MONTGOMERY  AVE., 
40  FOURTH  STREET, 

40I   HAYES  STREET, 

409  &  411   MONTGOMERY  AVE., 

AH    Orders    by    Mail    Pramittly    Attended    to    and    Nhipitcd    Free. 


GALVANIZED  SHIP  RIGGING.MINlNCTlLLBl, 

Elevator  .Tinned.  Sr  Gopper  Rope.  Sash  Gqrds. 

LARGEST  WIRE  ROPE  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

m 


mnm 


[ij 


^6Le©Rf^H Oime.HRRDlsOFT  COPPeR OJIl^e 

iMSULATPh  POR  eLeeTRie  use.     ^ce  wire 
'  '^L)  Wires  of  iron  &  copper,  p^n^         '^' 

gjjEPlSH  IRON  WIRE,  CRUCIBLE  STEEL\Yir£ 

J'RENTON.N.J.  X14DRUMMSTSMFRANCISC0,CAU ' 


April  29,  1887 


SAN    TRAifOISCO    MEROHAHT. 
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EMsysii 


EDIC/VL 

NEStvouS, 

CHRONIC 
-■&:- 

DISEASES.. 


Yduthfuu 

FOLLIES 

5- EXCESSES 

Speedil-y 

CURED. 


11    Konrii.y  iSlreot,  Snn   Francisco,  €al. 

Nervous  Debilitv,  Seminal  Weakness,  ExhaiisteiJ 
Vitality,  Spermatorrhoea,  Ia^hI  JflaiihooH.  Impo- 
tericy,  Paralxsis,  Prostat  >rrhuja,  and  all  the  terrible 
effects  of  Self-abuse,  and  excess  in  maturer  years, 
such  as  Loss  of  .Memory,  La-^sUude,  Nocturnal  Kinis- 
sion-,  aversion  to  society,  Dimness  of  vision.  Noises 
in  the  Head,  the  vital  fluid  passiiiji  unobserved  in  the 
urine,  and  many  other  diseases  that  lead  to  insanity 
ai  d  deith. 

Suflferingr  from  any  of   the   above   symptoms  should 
consult  us  at  once.     The  drain  con  be  stopped,  vitality 
re-tored,  and  life  be  ma  le  again  a  pleasure  instead  of 
a  burden. 
There  are  many 

Min»I^t>A<i}Rn    M  RBT 

Who  are  troubled  witli  too  frequent  evacuation  of  the 
bladder,  often  accompanied  by  a  slight  smartinif  or 
burning  sen-iatiou.  and  a  weakeninff  of  the  system  in 
a  manner  they  cmnot  account  for,  Rooy  Sediment  in 
t'le  urine,  etc.  Many  die  of  this  difficulty  ignorant  of 
the  caut*e,  which  is  the  second  sta^e  of  seminal  weak- 
ness. 

Ci'RKs  Glmrantekd  i.v  ALf.  Srcn  Casks. 

C'OiiMnltntloii  Free  Thorough  examination 
and  ailvice.  including  chemical  analysis  and  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  urine,  i$b.  An  honest 
opinion  given  in  every  case. 

The  following  Medicines  supplied  at  the  prices 
named ; 

Htn  A^ilTEY  rOOPEK  VITAL  RE- 
STORATIVE, S3  a  bottle,  or  four  times  the  quan- 
tity, $10 

^iAMPIiE    BOTTLE     FREE. 

Sent  to  any  one  applying  by  letter,  stating  symp- 
toms, sex  and  age.  Stri  t  sec.*esy  in  regard  to  all 
bu-'iness  transactions. 

The  Olehnvted  Kidney  Remedy.  NE- 
PIf  KETiriJ.n,  for  all  kinds  of  Kidney  and  lilad- 
der  Complaints.  Gonorrhoea,  Gleet,  Leueorrhnea,  etc. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists;  5=1  a  bottle,  or  ti  bottles  for 
»o.00 

The  Enslish  nAXOEM<»X,  LIVER  AND 
nY.SPEP.*ilA  PILL  is  the  best  i;i  the  market. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists;  price,  50  cents  a  bottle. 

Address  Eug^llslt  TVleilical  OlNpeiiMary, 

No  11  Kkarxy  Strekt,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LOMA  PRIKTA  LHMER  CO . 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE   ON   HAND   A   FULL  SUPPLY  OF  THE 
following  size 


GRAPE  STAKES, 


2X2-4  FEET  LONG, 

2X2-5  FEET  LONG, 

2X2-6  FEET  LONG. 

Wblch     will     b«     Holfl    at    reasionable 
rates. 

Address  all  communications  to 

LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO., 

WATSONVILLE, 

Santa  Cruz  <Jaanty,  I'al. 


A  MEMOIK  ON  OLIVE  GR0WIN8 

WITH    ILLDSTBATIONS. 

Jtoad   Before  tbe    State   Hortlcaltonkl 
Society,  February  29,  1884,  by 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 


Win  b«  mailed  by  the  8.  F.  Miechant  on  receipt  M 
60  MoU  In  one  <>•■  two-cent  poetaffe  ttaiBDe. 


CALIFORNIA     VINEYAKDS. 


KRIJW    Ml  ARISES, 
Kruif  Station,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 
Producer  of  due  Wiues  and  Brandies. 


H 


W.  CRABB.  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery.  Oakville, 

,     Napa  County. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S  F. 

Send  for  Circular. 


Short-hand,  Type  Writing,  Teleeraphy,  Single  and 
Double  Entry  Bookkeepntr,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Business  Penmanship,  Mercantile  I,aw,  Business  Cor- 
respondence. Leiturea  on  Law,  Actual  Business  Prac- 
tice; Importing,  Brokerajfe  and  Bankinir,  English 
Branches.  Drawing,  the  Modern  Languages,  all  (or 
375  per  term  of  U  months. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


F.  KORBEL  &  BROS. 

727    BRYANT    ST.,  S.  F., 

Or  at  NORTH  PORK  MILL,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


SEEDS,      Alfalfa,  Ora8s,   Clover,  Vegeta- 
ble,   Flower,    Frait, 
SEEDS,  Tree,   and 


SEEDS, 


SEEDS 


Of      every      variety      and     any 
SEEDS)  quantity. 

jC^A  choice  lot  of  Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Seed  just 
received.    Special  rates  to  the  trade. 

B.  F.  WELLINQTON, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  Seeds  and  Proprietor  of  the 
IMPROVED  EGG  FOOD, 

425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE     VITICULTURE 

OF 

CLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  making,  maturing  and  keeping 
of  Claret  wines,  by  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior.     Trans- 
ated  by  Rev.  John  J.  Bleasdale,  D.  D.,  orginic  ana- 
lyst, cenoiogist,  etc. 
Price  75  cents;    by  mail  80  cents.     For  saie  by 

"THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT.' 

BOX  2366,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fine  Wine  Varieties. 


Opportunities    for    Crafting 
ana  New  Planting. 


I  have  still  undisposed  of 
Cuttings  of  Cabernet  Sauvig- 
non,  Cabernet  Franc,  Merlot 
andYerdot;  also  rooted  vines 
of  Merlot,  Cabernet  Franc  and 
Pf efFer'  s  Black  Burgundy.  There 
is  time  to  graft  for  two  months 
yet.  Orders  should  be  sent,  in 
soon.  Cuttings,  $12  per  thous- 
and; roots  $25  per  thousand. 

CHAS.  A.  WETMORE, 

204Montgomery  St.  San  Francisco 


Chas.  Bundschc. 


J.  GnNDLACH. 


J.GUNDLACH   &  CO. 

Vine  Growers  and  Shippers  op 

CALIFORNIA 

WINES  AND  BRANDIES. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE: 

CORNER    MARKET    AND    SECOND    STS. 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 

52    WARREN    STREET. 


OTTO    HANN, 

6  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 

WINE   FLAVORS   AND    FININGS. 

SUPERIOR      RED     WINE     COLOR, 

PURELY     FROIM     VEGETABLE      MATTER      AND      ENTIRELY     HARMLESS. 

9:lctss,    :E3tc.,    lEjto. 

t^'  All  My  Abticles  Wabranted  Pbrfkctly  Inkocuoos. 


if 


)> 


LE  MERVEILLEUX 


Most  Powerful  and  Cheapest 

Wine  and  Cider  Press 

YET     PRODUCED. 


Pn«piite<l     III     France.    KutrlaiKl.l  Ver- 

iiiaiiy,    Jiclffliini,    Italy.    Xorway, 

Sweden,  I>eiiniark  niitl  the 

UuIUmI  Stales. 


This  Pre8» 
(a  French  in- 
vention) has 
been  uged 
several  sea- 
sons in  the 
wineiJistricts 
of  France 
and  Germany 
with  great 
success,  and 
is  now  intro- 
duced to  the 
American 
puhlicforthe 
first  time. 

Its  advantages  are:  Kapidity  of  action  and  illimit- 
able power.  With  a  single  effort  3  4  times  more 
power  can  be  obtained  than  with  any  other  press 
known  at  this  day.  It  has  also  sweater  capacity 
than  any  other  press  in  the  market.  The  Press  can 
be  seen  in  operation,  and  is  for  sale,  at  the  facWrv  of 
F.  W.  KKOGH  &  CO-,  51  Bcale  St..  San  Fran. 
Cisco,  Cal. 

PARE    BROS., 

Sole  Ag-ents  for  T^'nitetl  States, 
£^  Send  for  Circular. 


Fresno  Cal 


THE 

i=iei:e=>o:e=i.t 

OF  THE 

FOURTH  ANNUAL 

STATE 

VITICULTURAL 

CONVENTION. 


PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR. 


Office  of  the  San  Francisco  Mebchant 

E.G.  HUGHES  &  CO., 

Publishers, 
511  Sansome  Street, 


CHALLENGE  WINE  PUMP. 

This  cut  represents  our  Double 
Acting  FORCE   PUMP  of  ffreat 
compactness  for  use  in  wine  cel- 
lars, for  pumping  from  one  tank 
into  another.     The   cjiinder    is 
linea  with  copper,    the    piston 
rod,  valve    and  va've  seats  are 
bronze,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  all 
parts    of    the 
pump  exposed 
to  the    action 
of     wine     are 
nan-corrosive. 


j^'Sbnd  for 
Special  Cata- 

hOQXTE. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Challexob  Him 
H<8R  which  is  consideredPby  all  who  have  used  it  the 
Best  in  the  Market.    ^TWritb  for  Prices. 


WOODIN    & 

509  &  511  Makkbt  St., 


LITTLE, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DR.  JORDAN'S 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

751  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Go  an'i  learn  how  to  avoid  di««8C  and 
how  wonderfully  vou  are  made. 
Private  office '211  Geary  street.  Con- 
sultation on  lost  manhood  and  all  dis- 
eases of  men.  Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  cured.    Send  for  book 
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HONOLULU. 


CASTLE  &  COOKE, 
SHIPPING 

AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

•    Honolulu,  Hawahan  Islands. 


WM.  G.  IRWm  &  CO 

SUGAR  FACTORS  AND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

Houolulii.  H.  I. 

—AQEXTS  FOR — 

HAK ALAU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

NAALEHU  plantation irawaii 

HON  U APO  VL ANTATION Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

STAR  MILLS Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COM'L  &  SUGAE  CO Maui 

MAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

WA 1 H EE  PLANTATION Maui 

MAKEE  SUGAR  CO Kaua 

KEALIA  PLANTATION Kauai 

tiStntta  for  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMPORTEB  AND  DEALER  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    PLAT,   WRITING 

Paper, 
manila,  wrappma  ato  straw  paper, 

Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopss  and  Twiner. 

19  &  421  CLAY   STREET. 

A  few  doors  below  Sansome  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


E.  L  G.  STEELE  &  GO. 

Successors  to 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOWE  &  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCH'INTS, 


OBIHERHPACIR 


THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO., 

Respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  TOURISTS  AND 
PLEASURE  SEKKKRS  to  the  SUPERIOR  1''ACIL1T- 
lES  afforited  hy  the '•  Northern  Division"  of  its  line 
for  rcac.iiiij,'  the  principal 

SUMMER  AND  WIHTGB  BESORTS  OF  CAUFORNU 

WITH    SPEED,  SAFKTY  AND  COJIFOKT. 

Hesoailoro.  Mciilu  Parh.  K:iiit<-t  Clara. 
San  JoNe,  Mailroiie  Mineral  tiiprlnjfH, 
4j}ilroy  lIo&  S|>rliiKi«- 


-]vt  o  j>ar  T  E!  n.  e:  "s-- 

"the  queen  of  AMERICAN   WATERING  PUCES." 

Camp  Ijooilall,  Aptits,  I.,onia  Prieta. 
Muiite  ViHta,  N«w  BrlKblou.  J^uqiK^I. 
Damp  Capitola,  aiitl 

PARAISO  HOT  SPRINGS. 
EL     PASO       DE       ROBLES 

HOT  AND  COLD  SULPHUR  SPRINGS. 
And    the  onl^  Natural   Mud    Baths    in    the    World. 

This  Road  runs  through  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  sections  of  California,  and  is  the  only  line 
traversing,'  the  famous  Santa  Clara  V'alley,  celebrated 
for  its  prouuctivencHS,  and  tht  picturesque  and  park- 
like character  of  its  scenery;  as  also  the  beautiful  San 
Benito:  Pajaro  and  Salinas  V^alleye.  the  most  flourish- 
ing agricultural  sections  of  the  i'ncific  Coast. 

Along-  the  entire  route  of  the  '*  Northern  Division '" 
the  tourist  will  meet  with  a  succession  of  hxtensi%'e 
Farms,  Delichlful  Suburban  Homes.  Beautiful  Gar- 
dens, Innumerable  Orchards  and  Vineyards,  and  Lux- 
uriant Fields  uf  Grain;  indeed  a  continuous  panorama 
of  enchanting  Mountain,  Valley  and  Coast  scenery  is 
presented  to  the  view, 

Characteristics  of  this  i^iue  : 


GOOD  ROAD-BEO. 
LOW  RATES. 


STEEL  RAILS, 
FAST  TIME. 


ELEGANT  CARS, 
F  NE  SCENERY. 


Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  strret, 
Valencia  St.  Station,  No.  613  Market  Street, 
Grand  Hotel,  and  Rotunda,  Baldwin  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JCDAH, 

Superintendent,  A.»8t.  Pass.  andTkt.  Agt. 


S.    p.    COMPANY. 


QUICK   TIME   AND   CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Oities 

Via  the  Great  Trana-contiuental  All-Rail  Routes 

—  OK  lUK  — 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

(pAciric    System.) 

Daily  Express  and  EmiKrant  Trains  make  prompt  con- 
nections with  the  several  Railway  Lines  in  tl\e  East, 

CONNECTING   AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEAHS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE    SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 

FHIKD  .  CliASS      SLEEPING    CAKS 

are  run  dally  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 

No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

gS"  Tickets  sold,  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  information  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices,  where  passengers  calling  in  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


H.cilli"oaca.   XjAxxcSLs 

FOE  SALE  ON  KEASONABLE  TEBMS 

Apply  to,  or  address. 


W.  H.  MILLS, 

Land  A'fjent, 
C.  P.  R.  R.    SAN  FRANOISCO, 


JEROME  MADDEN, 
Land  Agent, 
8.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.  Jf.TOWHiE.  T.  H.  «00»MASr, 

General  ManaKcr.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

;  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1856. 


FAFER. 


1886. 


s.    i».    t-a.-s'XjOH.    ess    C30. 

Manufacturers   of   and   Dealers   in   Paper   of  all   kinds. 


Agents    American   Sugar    Kefinery    and  Washington 
Siilnion  Cannery. 

PALL  0.  BUKNS  VVl.NE  CO. 

JProprielors 

YERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  Brandy. 

Fine  old  Mountain,  Burgundy,  Zinfandel,  Iliesling, 
Gutedel,  etc.,  in  cases  or  bulk. 

Branch  Cellars  in  San  Jose,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A.     P.  O 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

Wm.  T  Coleman  &  Co  ,  San  Francisco, 

Sole  Auents  for  Ch'-^ago  and  New  York, 


SHIPPING, 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMP/lfJY. 


(CARRYING  THE  UNITED  STATES,  H\\VAIL\N 
J  and  Colonial  mails  for 

HONOLULU, 

AUCKLAND. 

and  SYDNEY 

WITHOUT   CHA.VGE. 
Tlte  splendid  new  S.OOO-ton  Steamship 


IMPOBTEKK  OF  ALL  KI.SLIB  Ol' 

PrintliisT   and   Wrapping;    Papcmt 

401  &  <103  San-some  St.,  S.   F. 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER 


A  16  PAGE  MONTHLY. 

Published  at  Charlotiesville,  Virginia. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growiaij  belt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Tfu  experiencid,  riHitical 
pomologists  on  the  tdilorial  stuff.  Ad  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tue  fruit- 
grower. Official  organ  of  the  Monticello 
Grape  and  Fruit  Growersi'  Association.; 
Agents  wanted. 


MARIPOSA 

Will  leave  the  Company's  wharf,  corner  Steuart 
and  Folsoiii  streets, 

I'llinAY,  May  6tb.  1887.  at  3  P    M. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

For  ffoiiolnlu  and  Return. 

AUSTRALIA, 

Tnesday,  May  S4tli,  at  2  P.  JS. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  office,  327  Market  St. 
JOHN  D.  SPREC'KEI.!<)  A  BROS., 
General  Aicents. 

OCCIDENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

fOMPAXT. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  sts. 

at  2  o'clock,  P:  M.,  for 

YUKOHASIA    and  HOXUKOKU. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

STBAMRR  FROM  SAN  KRA.SCISCO. 

OCEANIC MAY  14th 

GAELIC SATURDAY,  JUNE  4th 

BELGIC SATURDAY,  JUNE  25th 

iSAN  PABLO TUESDAY.  JULY  l'2th 

OCEANIC WEDNESDAY,  AUG.  3d 

OAELIC TUESDAY,  AUG.  2,'W 

BEI.GIC SATURDAY,  SEPT.  lOth 

SAN  PABLO SATURDAY.  OCT.  1  t 

OCF.ANIC THURSDAY,  OCT   20th 

GAELIC , WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  flth 

BELGIC : TUESDAY.   NOV.  29th 

SAN  PABLO WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  21st 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freicht  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or 
at  No.  202  Maricet  street.  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD    President 


Boojv,  .News,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY- 

Proprietors  Pioneer  and  San  Geronimo  Mills.         Agents  for  South  Coast  (Straw)  Mills 

^414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Life  Scholarship,  $75. 

FULL    BUSINESS    COURSE. 

SIX  Months'  Course,   '$75, 

Includmg  Shorthand,  Type-writing,  Telegraphy,  Aca- 
demic Branches,  Modern  Languages,  and  the 
Business  Course. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

Propagation  of  the  Vine. 


CHARLES    A.   WETfAORE. 

SECOND  EDITION  WITH  APPENDIX 
For  Male  at 

THE     "MERCHANT"      OFFICE. 

WilCE  25  CENTS 


DlliyiDQ  I^OR  IRRIGATION 
I^liJIWiir^Cr  AND  RECLAMATION 
Steam  Euglnes,  Horse  Powors.*  Wind  Mill- 

Complete  Pumping  outfits— all  sizes— f.: 
every  pxirpose.  The  latest.  I)esl 
and  cheapest.  If  you  need  am 
thing  in  this  line,  write  to 

Btron  Jackson 

625  6tli  St.  San  Frtneiscti. 


THE    ONLI    VITICULTDRAL    PAPER    IN    THE    STATE. 


Devoted  to  Viticulture,  Olive  Culture,  and  other  Productions,  Manufactures  and   Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VOL.  xvni,  NO.  2. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  MAY  13,  1887. 


PBICE  15  CENTS 


OidlDin  (TDcIteri)  and  tie  Use  of  Snlplinr. 
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NOTE. 


To  the  Board  of  State  VilicuUural  Com- 
missioners: Gentlemkn — By  your  instruc- 
tions I  take  this  means  of  communicating 
to  the  public  the  results  of  our  late  study — 
in  advance  of  the  issuance  of  my  regular 
annual  report.  The  numerous  inquiries 
addressed  to  this  office  regarding  the  use 
f'  of  sulphur  in  the  vineyard,  induces 
me  at  this  appropriate  time  to  repeat  to  the 
public  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
instructions,  hitherto  issued  from  this  office 
—supplementing  the  same  with  a  few  ad- 
ditions— the  results  of  recent  researches 
and  experiments. 

1  hope  soon,  in  addition  to  our  special  stud- 
ies, to  begin  the  publication  of  regular  peri- 
odical reports  on  the  condition  of  the  viticul- 
toral  industry  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  State,  the  same  to  be  compiled  from 
regular  reports  from  the  different  societies 
and  officers  of  this  Bureau. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
JOHN  H.  WHEELEE, 
Chief  Executive  Viticultural  Officer. 
San  Fbancisco,  May  10,  1887. 


OIDIIJM.* 

The  oidium  {tucktri)  it  a  vegetable  para- 
site of  American  origiu.  It  attacks  all 
growing  portions  of  the  vine  and  imparts 
to  the  leaves  a  chapped  appearance,  and 
gives  them  a  whitish  or  gray  color.  The 
vine,  when  badly  affected,  has  a  blighted 
and  sickly  appearance;  the  young  leaves 
and  tender  parts  become  dried  and  roll  up, 
attacked,  the  herbaceous  parts  blacken, 
cease  to  grow,  and  end  by  withering  and 
drying  up.  This  latter  extreme  is  rarely 
attained  in  Calitornia.  The  growing  ber- 
ries are  attacked  as  readily  as  other  parts, 
giving  the  whole  a  languishing  and  un- 
healthy aspect.  The  young  branches  also 
.  present  blotches  of  a  powdered  nature  which 
ultimately  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  sur- 

•Frequently  and  improperly  confused  with  mild  ow, 
which  it  is  not.  The  true  mUdiou  is  the  dreaded 
Perono^pora  Viticoln,  a  parasite  far  more  formidable 
than  the  disease  we  commonly  treat  with  sulphur  and 
one  which  does  not  succumb  to  this  or  other  simple 
remedies. 

The  mixnomer  of  the  parasite  common  to  California 
frequently  leads  to  a  confusion  of  remedies— culphate 
<)f  copper  ana  slacked  lime  is  the  remedy  tor  mildiou— 
but  one  not  necessary  for  our  oidium. 


face  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  where  badly 
also  taking  on  a  whitish,  powdered  and 
eventually  chapped  appearance  which 
causes  them  to  crack  open  and  cease  to 
grow.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
oidium,  unlike  other  fungus,  affects  the 
crop  directly  as  well  as  indirectly  through 
damage  to  the  foliage.  The  parasite  first 
appears  abundant  in  June,  though  fre- 
quently commencing  its  attack  in  May,  at 
or  after  the  time  of  flowering. 

The  conditions  favoring  the  oidium  are 
moisture  and  warmth,  the  latter  playing 
the  moist  important  part.  The  moisture 
here  meant  is  not  the  extremely  humid  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  which  appears 
with  or  immediately  follows  a  rain  or  heavy 
fog.  A  condition  often  incorrectly  named 
as  favorable  to  oidium,  but  merely  the 
moisture  to  be  found  in  sea  breeze  after  it 
has  traveled  ten,  twenty  or  even  thirty 
miles  inland.  An  atmosphere  which  pro- 
duces a  light  dew  at  night  is  sufficiently 
moist  to  favor  to  the  utmost  the  propaga- 
tion of  oidium.  Quite  different  in  this 
respect  is  the  peronospora  and  Anthracnose 
which  require  the  deposition  of  heavy  rain, 
fog  or  excessive  moisture  to  produce  their 
growth.  For  this  reason,  I  believe,  Cali- 
fornia has  been  comparatively  free  from 
the  true  Mildiou,  a  disease  which  of  late 
years  in  France,  where  summer  rains  are 
frequent,  has  threatened  the  vineyards  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  has  the  dreaded  phyl- 
loxera. 

Our  principal  vegetable  parasite  thus  far 
has  been  the  oidium,  one  especially  favored 
by  our  dry,  warm  climate,  and  one  easily 
destroyed  by  the  timely  application  of 
sulphur. 

As  before  remarked,  excessive  moisture 
is  unfavorable  to  the  propagation  of  oidium, 
and  a  good  shower  will  do  much  to  remove 
and  destroy  the  germs. 

As  to  temperature,  the  disease  begins  its 
development  where  the  average  of  day  and 
night  runs  up  to  53°  F. ;  it  spreads  rapidly 
at  70°  F.,  and  is  checked  in  its  growth 
where  the  thermoneter  indicates  near  100° 
F.  Above  100°  its  damage  is  rapidly  dimin- 
ished, and  at  112° — a  temperature  quite 
common  throughout  the  interior  vineyard 
districts  of  California — the  germs  loose 
their  vitality  and  the  effects  of  the  disease 
entirely  cease. 

To  be  sure,  where  vines  make  a  dense 
growth  and  are  trained  high  above  the 
[ground,  the  germs  may  be  bo  sheltered  in 


shady  spots  as  to  escape  the  effects  of  the 
heat.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  the  vines 
are  trained  along  or  close  to  the  ground 
and  receive  the  reverberated  in  addition  to 
the  direct  heat  of  the  sun,  the  manner 
in  which  vines  shonid  be  trained — then, 
the  high  temperature  above  named  accom- 
plishes a  complete  extermination  of  the 
parasite,  a  result  which  has  often  been 
noted  in  Algiers  where  such  temperatures 
are  frequent  throughout  the  early  growing 
period  of  the  vine. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  generally  that 
the  propagation  of  the  oidium  and  other 
vegetable  parasites  of  the  vine  are  greatly 
favored  by  trellises  and  high  training. 
Short  pruned  vines  and  those  trained  close 
to  the  ground  are  most  exempt  from  fun- 
goid diseases. 

A  hot  north  wind  will  sweep  the  oidium 
from  a  vineyard  well  exposed  to  its  effects. 
This  forms  one  of  nature's  most  common 
remedies  in  California,  and  should  beja 
consolation  to  those  who  may  otherwise 
lose  by  it  in  the  grain  field. 

Some  varieties  of  vines  are  found  more 
susceptible  to  the  attack  of  oidium  than 
others,  other  conditions  being  similar. 

This  fact  should  influence  the  vineyardist 
as  to  the  frequency  of  applying  the  remedy 
and  the  amount  of  sulphur  employed. 

Varieties  particularly  subject  to  the  ef- 
fects of  oidium  are  the  (Muscat,  Chasselas, 
Zinfandel,  Folle  Blanche,  Crabb's  Black 
Burgundy,  Teinturier,  Gamay,  Cabernet 
Sauvignon,  Cabernet  Franc,  Riesling,  Car- 
ignane,  Terretand  Cinsaut.)  Among  those 
little  susceptible  are  the  Grenache,  all  of 
the  true  Pinots,  the  Alicante  Bouschet, 
Petit  Bouschet,  Colombar,  Sauvignon  blanc 
and  the  Aramon.  ,  The  American  grapes 
VUis  Labrusca,  V.  Riparia  and  V.  Eupes- 
iris  are  but  little  affected  by  oidium. 

Kemedies. — Meny  substances  have  been 
applied  principally  in  the  form  of  powders 
— lime  has  been  extensively  employed,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  any  dust  effects 
beneficial  results  on  the  diseased  plant. 
None  have  proved  so  efficacious,  however, 
as  sulphur  dust,  and  on  this  we  can  rest 
our  perfect  reliance,  for,  if  properly  applied, 
it  affects  all  that  may  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  a  cure,  and  is  comparatively  inex- 
pensive. The  oidium  is  a  disease  quite 
easy  to  treat  because  its  spores  and  growth 
are  confined  to  the  exterior  and  exposed 
portion  of  the  plant,  which  is  not  the  c^se 


with    the    peronospera   viticola   and    some 
other  vegetable  parasites. 

The  application  op  Splphcb  as  a  beuE' 
DT. — There  have  been  many  conflicting 
and  erroneous  statements  made  concerning 
this  remedy,  its  application  and  effects  as 
applied  in  California.  Imperfect  and  hasty 
generalizations,  drawn  from  limited  local 
experiences,have  not  unfrequently  been  pub- 
lished and  results  both  expensive  and 
wasteful  have  often  followed.  To  correct 
the  wrong  impressions  thus  formed  and 
save  further  dispute,  it  seems  necessary  to 
treat  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  technical 
manner,  the  truth  on  some  points  of  which 
it  seems  to  me  precludes  the  possibility  of 
further  dispute  as  to  kinds  which  should  be 
employed;  the  difference  in  the  effect  of 
various  brands  imported  or  domestic,  and 
the  manner  and  time  best  for  making  the 
treatment. 

The  vineyards  of  California  consume 
annually  1200  tons  of  sulphur,  an  average  of 
about  15  lbs  of  sulphur  per  acre.  None  of  this 
sulphur  is  the  product  of  California  mines 
or  deposits  as  many  suppose.  For  three 
years  previous  to  1887  sulphur  sub- 
limers  and  grinders  have  been  entirely  de- 
pendent on  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  for  their  raw  material.  There  has 
of  late  years  been  no  sulphur  found  in  Cali- 
fornia which  could  pay  the  cost  of  mining, 
refining  and  transportation  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  be  sold  here  at  even  double  the 
present  cost  of  sulphur  imported  from  Sicily 
or  Japan. 

Four  years  ago  California  received  small 
quantities  of  sulphur  from  Nevada,  but  the 
competition  of  cheap  labor  in  the  Orient, 
and  cheap  transportation  by  sea  soon 
choked  out  the  local  industry.  Considera- 
ble promise  comes  to  the  home  industry 
now  from  Utah,  where  large  deposits  are 
being  worked  and  the  refined  product, 
ground  and  sublimed,  are  being  placed  on 
the  California  market  at  the  same  figures 
as  the  imported  vineyard  sulphur;  or-  that 
prepared  in  San  Francisco  from  the  im- 
ported raw  material.  How  long  the  sulphur 
mines  of  Utah  will  continue  available  to 
consumers  in  the  United  States  will  depend 
entirely  upon  railroad  freights,  which  have 
of  late  been  so  capricious  as  to  preclude 
any  certain  future  dependence. 

To  show  the  comparative  insignificance 
of  our  own  sulphur  mines,  let  it  be  known 
that  in  1880  there  were  mined  in  the  whole 
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United  States  600  tons,  while  our  imports 
for  1881  aggregated  105,438  tons. 

This  latter  quantity  came  almost  exclu- 
sively from  Sicily.  Virtually,  the  Island  of 
Sicily  furnishes  the  world  with  sulphur, 
notwithstanding  Japan  is  now  her  moat 
formidable  competitor  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  North  America.  Sicily  has  for  years 
been  the  original  point  of  production  for 
the  sulphur  used  in  vineyards  the  world 
over,  and  whether  this  sulphur  sold  mostly 
in  commerce  as  "  Sicily  seconds ''  and  con- 
taining not  to  exceed  3%  of  ash  impurities, 
has  gone  first  to  Marseilles  or  Antwerp  to 
to  be  ground  or  sublimed;  or  whether  it  has 
come  to  New  York  or  California  to  be 
ground  or  sublimed,  has  made  but  one 
essential  difference  to  California  vine- 
yardists,  viz:  All  sulphur  sublimed  without 
the  United  States  pays  a  duty  on  entering 
our  ports  of  one  cent  per  pound,  which 
sometimes  makes  an  addition  of  nearly  50% 
to  the  selling  cost.  All  other  brimstone, 
crude  or  ground,  except  in  rolls,  pays  no 
duty. 

I  desire  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
this  difference  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  have  with  this  as  with  California  wine 
in  past  years,  been  led  to  believe,  that  any 
goods  bearing  a  French  label  are  better  than 
those  produced  at  home.  The  case  is  a 
parallel  to  that  by  which  our  wine  drinkers 
were  long  duped  by  French  labels. 

Some  may  claim  that  the  sulphur  ground 
or  sublimed  in  Europe  is  finer  than  that 
prepared  in  California .  To  dettrmiue  this 
I  have  examined  carefully  over  twenty  sam- 
ples of  sulphur  which  I  have  been  collect- 
ing and  carefully  sampling  for  several  years 
past,  with  the  following  results:  Domestic 
preparations  of  sxiblimed  sulphur  have  aver- 
aged as  fine  as  those  from  Marseilles  or 
Belgium.  Of  tne  ground  sulphur,  that 
produced  in  California  has  generally  proved 
the  finer,  and  the  finest  of  all  prepared  by 
cither  method  was  ground  sulphur  pre- 
pared in  California. 

So  much  to  the  credit  of  the  home  indus- 
try. I  have  learned  direct  from  the  leading 
importer  of  foreign  prepared  sulphur  that 
generally  the  Europeans  do  not  grind  as 
fine  as  is  the  practice  in  California;  but 
that  if  California  markets  so  demand,  it 
may  be  prepared  as  fine  as  needed.  This 
is  because  they  expect  us  to  use  sublimed 
sulphur  if  sulphur  in  a  fine  condition  be 
needed.  They  care  little  about  the  im- 
port duty  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  the 
latter  so  long  as  they  are  reimbursed.  Nor 
is  it  their  business  or  care  whether  we  use 
one  variety  and  avoid  the  tax  or  the  cheap- 
er with  equally  beneficial  results. 

The  imports  of  sublimed  sulphur  to  a  sin- 
gle merchant  in  this  city  have  cost  Cali- 
fornia vineyardists  in  the  past  three  years 
nearly  $15,000  duty,  no  benefits  of  which 
have  accrued  to  our  vineyards;  and  this,  a 
loss  to  proprietors,  adds  another  con- 
spicuous monument  to  the  long  and  un- 
wholesome practice  among  some  of  our 
people  of  aping  the  French  in  everything. 

We  therefore  conclude  from  the  foregoing 
that  "California  sulphur"  means  sulphur 
from  other  countries,  ground  or  sublimed 
only  in  California;  and  that  for  economy's 
sake,  if  anyone  insist  on  a  foreign  article,  he 
should  buy  the  ground  sulphur  and  thereby 
escape  the  duty  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

CoMPABATIVE  VAIiTTB  OP  GBOtTND  iND  SUB- 
lilMEO    SCrliPHUB    FOB   VINETABD     USE.— This 

much  mooted  question  has  been  carelessly 
handled  by  many.  First  let  us  comprehend 
the  effect  of  any  sulphur  distributed  in  the 
vineyard.     Sulphur,  in  a   fine    condition, 


exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  undergoes  a 
partial  evaporation;  the  vapor  produced 
comes  in  contact  with  the  germs  or  organs 
of  the  oidium  and  accomplishes  their  de- 
struction. Evaporation  is  therefore  the 
result  desired.  This  evaporation  is  par- 
ticularly favored  by  exposure  to  the  suns 
heat  and  especially  when  the  ambiant  tem- 
perature reaches  70°  F  or  over. 

Now,  other  things  being  equal,  the  finer 
the  sulphur  the  greater  must  be  the  surface 
exposed  and  consequently  the  more  rapid 
the  evaporation.  Evaporation  is  the  result 
desired.  Sublimed  sulphur  is  that  pro- 
duced by  boiling  crude  brimstone  and  con- 
densing the  vapor  thus  formed  in  a  closed 
chamber.  In  cooling  the  vapor  the  sulphur 
is  recovered  in  little  round  globules.  Several 
of  these  globules  are  usually  attached  and 
form  a  string  in'appearance  when  magnified, 
much  resembling  a  string  of  beads.  The 
sulphur  in  this  shape  exposes  less  surface 
than  could  be  produced  in  any  other  form ; 
so  that  with  equal  fineness,  ground  and 
irregular  particles  would  better  answer  our 
purpose.  To  demonstrate  this  practically, 
two  samples  of  the  same  sulphur  accurately 
determined  in  weight,  one  ground  and  the 
other  sublimed,  were  exposed  to  the  same 
heat  as  if  in  the  vineyard.  Samples  selected 
for  this  purpose  were  of  apparent  equal  fine- 
ness. The  same  were  weighed  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  experiment  repeated  several 
times;  and  the  above  conclusions  were 
amply  born  out  in  every  weighing.  Not 
only  did  the  sublimed  or  flowers  of  sulphur 
evaporate  less;  but  it  also  showed  a  more 
rapid  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  than  the 
ground  sample,  thus  furnishing  another 
objection  to  the  use  of  sublimed  sulphur; 
one  which  its  exponents  have  frequently 
and  incorrectly  urged  against  the  use  of 
ground  or  triturated  sulphur. 

I  have  yet  to  know  of  any  considerable 
damage  done  to  vines  by  the  sulphuric  acid 
existing  as  an  impurity  in  the  commercial 
article,  either  ground  or  sublimed;  though 
some  have  strongly  urged  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid  as  an  objection  to  ground 
sulphur.  This  is  wrong  as  there  is  every 
condition  to  favor  the  formation  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  operation  of  subliming  sulphur, 
and  nothing  to  favor  such  formation  in  the 
grinding  process.  Specialists  who  have 
made  this  matter  a  thorough  study,  corro- 
borated my  conclusions. 

I  do  not  urge  this  as  an  objection  to  the 
use  of  sublimed  sulphur,  but  if  any  dis- 
advantage accrues  form  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid,  it  must  not  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  ground  sulphur." 

In  connection  with  this  let  it  be  known 
that  neither  subliming  nor  grinding  does  in 
any  wise  alter  the  chemical  nature  of  sul- 
phur, which  is  an  elementary  substance 
and  unalterable  chemically,  otherwise  than 
by  combining  it  with  some  other  element 
or  compound.  It  is  not  changed  in  its 
preparation  as  above  named,  any  more 
than  would  be  pure  lead  if  made  into  shot 
by  melting  or  by  being  cut  to  the  proper 
shape.  The  same  analogy  holds  true  as  to 
its  source — pure  lead  from  one  mine  or 
country  is  chemically  identical  with  that 
from  any  other  mine  or  country.  So  with 
sulphur  from  Sicily,  from  California  or 
any  other  country.  This  I  state  for  the 
benefit  of  non-chemists,  some  of  whom 
have  thought  prepared  sulphur  to  be  n 
compound  altered  from  its  elementary  con- 
dition and  hence  variable  in  strength. 


*The  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  sul- 
phuric acid  may  be  detected  by  the  lumpy  condition 
whioh  reault*  from  its  presence. 


One  point  favoring  the  sublimed  sulphur 
is,  that  in  preparing  it  the  product  is  freed 
of  the  ashy  impurity  existing  in  the  crudi 
article  of  commerce,  to  the  extent  of  from 
one  to  three  per  cent.  This  impurity, 
however,  is  a  neutral  volcanic  ash,  which 
works  no  injury  to  the  vine,  and  in  buyinjj 
ground  sulphur  can  only  be  estimated  as  a 
loss  of  from  one  to  three  per  cent. — a  los> 
which  is  in  no  wise  commensurate  witL 
the  difference  in  price  of  the  two  forms, 
ground  and  sublimed. 

We  find  European  authorities  of  thi 
present  date  unanimous  in  the  opinion  thai 
finely  ground  or  triturated  sulphur  is  mon 
suitable  for  vineyard  use  than  the  sublimed. 
Prof.  (i.  Foex,  who  is  Director  and  Pro- 
fessor of  viticulture  at  the  National  School 
of  A"griculture  at  Montpelliir,  in  his  "Cour.- 
Complel  de  i^iii(Mlture,"  published  in  1886 
says:  "Formerly,  only  sublimed  sulphu 
was  employed  (in  the  vineyards)  because  i 
contained  more  sulphurous  acid;  but  siuce 
learning  that  the  effect  of  the  sulphur  oi 
the  oidium  is  due  to  the  vapor  which  i 
emits  at  an  elevated  temperature,  a  resnl 
obtained  as  well  with  ground  as  with  sul 
limed  sulphur,  the  former  being  consii. 
erable  cheaper,  has  come  into  general  usi 
"Furthermore,  the  use  of  flowers  o 
sulphur  is  seriously  objectionable,  inas 
much  as  it  consists  of  little  globular  parti 
cles  whioh  are  readily  lost  from  the  foliage 
of  the  vine  under  the  influence  of  ligb 
breeze.  Its  application  affects  the  work- 
men, too,  with  a  trouble  known  as  ophtalmh 
des  sulfreuTs — affecting  the  eyes. 

"The  ground  sulphur,  on  the  contrary, 
which  is  made  up  of  angular  and  irregulai 
particles,  adhere  more  closely  to  the  green 
portions  of  the  vine  and  trouble  the  work- 
men much  less." 

M.  A.  Du  Boreuil,  M.  La  Forgue  and 
others  express  the  same  preference  for 
finely  ground  sulphur. 

How  AND  When  to  Apply  StxLPHUE. — 
For  very  small  vineyards,  the  dredger,  an 
instrument  much  resembling  a  large  pepper 
box,  answers  well  enough,  especially  while 
the  vines  are  young.  For  more  advanced 
vineyards  and  larger  areas,  the  bellows 
should  be  used,  holding  from  three  to  five 
pounds  of  sulphur.  These  latter  are  fur- 
nished by  local  manufacturers  and 
effect  a  considerable  saving  of  time,  labor 
and  material  over  the  dredger.  By  the 
use  of  the  bellows,  too,  the  sulphur  can  be 
more  evenly  distributed.  A  simple  open 
nozzle  is  the  best;  any  perferated  cover  for 
this  latter  is  apt  to  get  clogged  and  the 
bell-shape  fi-equently  given  to  it  does  not 
spread  or  expand  the  sulphur  jet — a  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  designed  but  fails  to 
accomplish.  A  bent  nozzle  is  more  of  an 
encumbrance  than  an  advantage.  The 
simplest,  strongest  bellows  of  good  size 
will  prove  cheapest  and  best  in  the  end. 
With  this  tool  a  workman  will  sulphur 
from  five  to  eight  thousand  vines  per  day — 
vines  in  an  advanced  state  of  vegetation. 
He  may  apply  as  many  pounds  of  sulphur 
per  day  with  other  instruments  but  it  can 
not  thus  be  so  evenly  distributed  nor  cover 
the  same  area. 

The  powdered  sulphur  should  be  applied 
so  as  to  lodge  as  much  as  possible  on  and 
near  the  growing  parts  of  the  vine.  This 
secures  a  dense  sulphur  vapor  in  direct 
contact  with  the  diseased  organs.  Sulphur 
on  the  old  stump,  or  even  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  will  destroy  the  oidium,  but  a 
larger  quantity  would  be  required. 

Sulphur  falling  on  the  ground  is  by  no 
means  lost,  but  a  lesser  quantity  will  an- 


swer if  lodged  on  the  leaves  and  branches. 
It  has  been  stated  that  sulphur  falling  to 
the  earth  is  lost  by  its  effect  bi  ing  immedi- 
utely  neutralized.  The  sulphurous  acid 
formed  is  neutralized,  but  the  vapor  of  sul- 
phur— the  active  disinfectant  is  not  neu- 
tralized; nor  is  the  effect  of  the  sulphur 
lost,  except  as  it  be  covered  np  and  hid 
from  the  sun  and  air. 

The  simplest    rule    as  to   the   time  for 
ipplyiug  sulphur  is:   "Treat  the  vineyard 
.vhenever  the  disease  makes  its  appearance." 
But.   if  we   desire   to   apprehend   even  its 
introduction,   which  is  the  general  custom 
n  California,  the  first  application  should 
be  made  at  or  about  the  time  of  flowering. 
IS  at  this  period  the  disease  is  apt  to  attack 
he   delicate  organs   of    fructification    and 
■ender   the   vine  infertile.     Altogether  the 
aost  favorable  results  have  been  obtained 
ly   sulphuring   at  the  time  of  blossomiiip. 
This,   too,  is  one  of  the  methods  of  com- 
lating   coulure,    a    trouble   which   will   be 
reated  later  on.     Young  vines  do  not  rt- 
(uire  so  frequent  sulphuring  nor  so  great  a 
aiantity    as    vines   in    full    bearing.     Tie 
irmer    should    be     suliiliund    when    thi- 
lioots  attain  a  length  of  a  few  inches;  and 
Ljnin,  later  on,  it  the  oidium  makes  its  ap- 
jarance.     Bearing  vines  should,    in   ad- 
dition to  the  treatment  at  blossoming,  re- 
eive  a  second  application  from  the  first  to 
he  middle  of  June,  and  again,  later  on,  if 
he  disease  makes  its  appearance. 

The  quantity  used  at  each  application 
nay  vary  with  the  number  of  vines  per 
icre,  and  should  be  governed  somewhat 
by  the  susceptibility  of  the  variety  as 
before  explained.  Less  is  needed  for  the 
first  than  for  subsequent  applications,  when 
the  vines  attain  full  proportions.  The 
quantity  commonly  used  in  California  for 
old  vines  subject  to  oidium,  is  about  eight 
pounds  per  acre  for  the  first  treatment,  and 
from  twelve  to  twenty  lbs.  at  the  second 
application. 

The  use  of  this  remedy  in  conformance 
with  the  above  instructions  will  effect  a 
great  saving  over  conventional  methods 
pertaining  at  present  in  California.  Not 
unfrequently  our  vineyardists  sulphur  in 
weather  positively  prohibitory  to  the  dis- 
ease. Varieties  but  little  liable  to  oidium , 
situated  perhaps  in  the  hottest  and  driest 
interior  localities  and  traini  d  low  to  escape 
it,  often  receives  a  dose  which  goes  only  to 
fertilize  the  soil  and  stimulate  the  growth 
cf  the  vine. 

This  lattt-r  function  is  one  which,  how- 
^vir,  must  not  be  overlooked;  the  general 
aspect  of  the  vine  is  always  improved  and 
vegetation  greatly  stimulated  by  the  free 
use  of  sulphur.  A  small  percentage  only 
of  the  sulphur  applied  vaporizes — the  bal- 
ance works  into  the  soil,  becomes  slowly 
oxydized  and  finally  unites  to  form  sul- 
phates of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths, 
which  are  in  substance  the  essential  ingre- 
dient of  some  of  the  best  fertilizers.  Still 
it  is  well  to  know  whether  the  sulphur  is 
applied  for  the  cure  of  oidium  and  as  a 
fertilizer,  or  as  a  fertilizer  only. 

The  most  favorable  hours  for  applying 
sulphur  are  from  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  pre- 
ferably from  9  A.  M.  till  2  p.  M.  The  sul- 
phur  which  comes  in  contact  with  dew  <  r 
other  water  is  in  no  wise  altered  thereby, 
but  ceases  to  give  off  its  vapor  only  until 
the  water  evaporates,  and  thereby  exposes 
its  surface  to  the  atmosphere.  A  rain  fol- 
lowing the  application  of  sulphur  does  not 
alter  this  element  but  results  in  damage 
only  in  removing  the  particles  mechanically 
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from  tile  foliage  of  the  vine  to  other  places 
more  remote  from  the  seat  of  disease. 

Auy  wiud  other  than  very  gentle  will  do 
mach  to  shake  off  and  Ttmove  the  sulphur 
from  the  leaves.  A  windy  day  should  there- 
fore be  avoided.  In  fact,  a  hot,  still  mid- 
day is  best  in  all  respects  as  amply  proven 
by  the  strong  odor  of  sulphur  prevailing  at 
the  time  of  such  an  application. 

In  purchasing  sulphur  its  quality  and 
fineness  may  best  be  determined  by  the 
use  of  the  microscoj^e.  The  weight  of  a 
given  bulk  will  establish  th"  relative  fine- 
ness, but  cannot  be  used  in  comparing  sub- 
limed with  ground,  as  the  mechanical  con- 
dition of  the  two  are  different — sublimed 
sulphur  is  in  beaded  strings  and  occupies 
more  space  than  ground  sulphur,  much  as 
shavings  are  of  greater  bulk  than  sawdust 
To  persons  experienced  in  its  use,  the  fine- 
ness may  be  determined  by  the  feeling — 
almost  impalpable  it  should  be.  I  have 
never  known  this  sulphur  adulterat<d,  al- 
though ground  sulphur  is  frequently  added 
to  the  sublimed  to  enable  the  merchant  to 
sell  it  cheaper.  All  samples  of  Eastern 
sublimed  sulphur  examined  I  have  found 
mixed  in  this  manner,  showing  that  the 
credit  of  ground  sulphur  has  sometimes 
been  unconsciously  extended  to  the  so-called 
and  more  expensive  sublimed. 

Where  the  question  of  purity  or  fineness 
arises  with  auy  vineyardist,  samples  may 
be  sent  to  this  office,  where  a  prompt  deter- 
mination will  be  made  and  reported  without 
cost  to  the  applicant. 

To  further  substantiate  these  recommend- 
ation of  the  ground  sulphur,  I  will  state 
that  of  the  sulphur  used  of  late  years  in 
California  vineyards,  over  three-fourths 
has  been  ground  sulphtir;  and  I  have  yet 
to  know  of  anyone  employing  sulphur  ex- 
tensively who  has  abaudoued  the  ground, 
or  even  that  ground  in  California  for  the 
foreign  prepared  or  sublimed  sulphur, 
which  latter  sells  at  one  and  a  quarter  to 
one  a  half  cents  higher  than  the  ground  or 
triturated. 

Ground  sulphur  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  sublimed  by  the  difference  in 
color,  the  latter  always  shows  more  yellow, 
the  former  more  white  or  a  lighter  tint  of 
yellow. 


FERTILIZERS. 


Condensed  Sinst. 


[S.  F.  Chronicle.] 
Los  Angeles,  May  10. — An  agreement 
made  to-day  between  Dr.  Springmuhl  Von 
Weissenfeld  and  J.  Debarth  Shorb,  is  of 
great  interest  to  the  grape  growers  and 
wine  makers.  Dr.  Weisstnfeld  represents  a 
system  of  concentrating  wine  must,  which 
reduces  it  nearly  50  per  cent.,  enabling  it 
to  be  shipped  intxpensively  to  any  point 
and  there  made  into  wine.  The  agree- 
ment gives  Shorb  the  use  of  the  patent 
in  the  United  States.  He  said  to-night: 
"Now  that  the  matter  has  been  arranged 
definitely  I  shall  go  ahead  and  have  the 
business  working  by  next  vintage.  It  will 
give  California  unlimited  market  for  her 
grapes  and  enable  her  wines  to  be  intio- 
duced  into  Europe.  Dr.  Von  Weissenfeld's 
company  agree  to  take  all  the  wine  which 
we  can  make.  The  process  will  not  only 
benefit  this  portion  of  the  State,  but 
■will  inevitably  make  the  whole  State  the 
greatest  wine  country  in  the  world. 


Dr.  Ferdinand  Springmiihl,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  formation  of  a  company  for 
condensing  must,  has  arrived  in  California 
Mid  is  now  on  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 


[The  Vineyardist.] 
Remarks   on   the   use  and  value  of  fer- 
tilizers, by  Hon.  J.  H.  Gregory,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  Farmers'  Club: 

NATUBE's  way   op  MANtJEINO. 

Now,  nature's  way  of  manuring  is  how, 
is  what?  She  drops  her  leaves,  her  twigs, 
her  bark  and  her  decaying  vegetation  any- 
where she  pleases  on  th3  surface  of  the 
earth.  These  are  decomposed,  and  the 
rocks  below  them  are  decomposed,  also,  by 
the  action  of  the  elements  and  all  plant 
food  is  made  in  that  way.  Well,  now, 
if  we  are  going  back  to  nature's  primitive, 
original  way,  we  must  go  a  good  way  back 
of  where  we  are  now.  I  speak  of  our 
present  farming  methods.  Everything  that 
is  put  on  in  the  shape  of  manures  is  dif- 
ferent from  nature's  way.  It  is  artificial. 
We  do  not  drop  things  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  have  them  decompose  slowly, 
and  to  have  them  find  the  crops  or  not, 
just  as  it  happens,  but  we  apply  manures 
to  the  soil  and  work  them  in  with  harrows 
and  cultivators.  We  put  on  so  much  for 
this  crop,  and  so  much  for  that  crop.  We 
say  that  such  ground  is  adapted  to  such  a 
crop,  and  such  to  another.  That  is  our 
way  of  farming  and  it  is  artificial.  Our 
way  of  manuring  is  artificial.  If  our  fer 
tilizeri  are  artificial,  so  is  the  form  of  barn- 
yard manure.  It  is  a  departure  from  the 
natural  way  of  feeding  plants.  If  the  fer- 
tilizer man  is  cornered  in  this  way,  he  can 
turn  around  and  show  them  that  they  are 
cornered  in  the  same  manner. 

BAKNYABD   MANCEE,    AN   ADVANCE    STEP. 

Now,  the  use  of  barnyard  manure  is  one 
step  in  advance  of  the  natural  method. 
Decomposition  in  it  is  carried  further  than 
it  is  by  the  natural  method.  It  is  a  quicker 
process  and  more  concentrated  than  the 
natural  process,  and  plant  feeding  by  fer- 
tilizers is  one  more  step  in  advance  along 
the  same  line  of  progress.  What  are  the 
elements  of  barnyard  manure?  The  same 
as  you  find  in  these  plants  which  nature 
makes.  Barnyard  manure  is  made  by  the 
animals  eating  ttese  plants,  and  in  that 
manure  is  found  the  elements  of  the  plants. 
What  are  fertilizers?  Fertilizers  have  in 
them  the  same  elements  that  barnyard 
manure  has  in  it,  only  in  a  more  concen- 
trated form.  Barnyard  manure,  in  turn, 
is  more  concentrated  than  nature's  way  of 
decomposing  the  various  plants  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

THE    cow's   STOMACH    A    LABOEATOET. 

Now,  we  talk  about  fertilizers  as  being 
the  product  of  the  laboratory  and  an  arti- 
ficial thing.  Did  you  ever  think  of  a  cow's 
stomach  as  a  laboratory?  It  is,  and  the 
digestive  process  is  going  on  as  if  the  food 
were  in  the  laboratory.  The  manure  is 
the  product  of  chemical  processes,  thev 
are  not  more  such  products  than  is  barn- 
yard manure,  which  has  passed  through 
the  laboratory  of  the  cow.  There  is  a 
wonderful  arrangement  of  the  digestive 
organs  of  cows,  horses,  sheep  and  oxen, 
and  in  them  chemistry  does  its  work.  The 
process  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  only  we 
have  more  bulk  in  case  of  the  animal 
product,  and  less  bulk  in  case  of  the 
fertilizers.  The  difference  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  bulk.  And  when  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  elements  in  barnyard  manure, 
and  the  elements  in  fertilizers,  they  are  the 
same  precisely.  The  essential  elements 
are  the  same  in  all  their  variety,  but  one 
is  merely  more  concentrated,  and  that  is 
all   the   difference   there  is  in  them.     You 


can  take  barnyard  manure,  and  from  it 
manufacture  commercial  fertilizer.  It  can 
all  be  changed  by  a  simple  process.  You 
can  get  from  the  manure  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  as  well  as  from  the 
phosphate  rocK  of  South  Carolina,  or  from 
the  bones  or  flesh  of  animals,  or  from  any 
other  source  whatever. 

BONES  AND   FLESH. 

When  yon  come  to  look  at  it,  you  find 
that  the  bones  and  flesh  are  made  from  the 
very  same  food  that  makes  the  manure. 
In  one  case  the  matter  takes  one  form,  and 
in  the  other  it  takes  another,  The  com- 
mercial fertilizer  manufacturer  takes  the 
bones  and  flesh  of  your  animals  to  get 
plant  food  from.  What  difi'erence  does  it 
make  to  your  plants  whether  it  come  from 
the  animal  or  from  the  fertilizer?  They 
both  come  from  the  same  source.  So, 
as  a  matter  of  reason,  fertilizer  and  its 
use  is  on  the  same  line  of  progress  that  we 
were  on  when  we  advanced  from  nature's 
way  to  the  use  of  barnyard  manure.  Now, 
one  great  difference  between  barnyard  man- 
ure and  fertilizer,  is  that  everything  is 
available  in  the  fertilizer  for  the  crop. 
How  do  you  know  what  the  crop  needs? 
You  know  by  analyzing  it.  How  do  you 
know  what  a  house  is  made  of?  You  take 
the  different  parts  and  see.  So  you  can 
see  what  your  crop  is  made  of. 

DIFPEEENCE     BETWEEN     BAENYAED      MANUBE 
AND   FEEIILIZEE. 

In  using  barnyard  manure  you  find  that 
there  is  a  diflVrence  between  that  and  fer 
tilizer  in  this  respect,  that  it  has  the  same 
elements  as  the  fertilizer,  but  they  are  not 
in  the  same  condition.  Some  of  the  ele- 
m^nts  are  latent.  The  nitrogen  is  almost 
wholly  latent,  and  is  not  ready  to  be  taken 
up  until  it  undergoes  some  changes.  But 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  nitrate  of  soda  is  all  ready  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  plants.  From  the  fact  that  the 
nitrogen  in  the  barnyard  manure  is  not 
ready  to  be  taken  up  by  the  plants  at  first, 
and  undergoes  change  slowly,  you  have  got 
to  put  a  good  deal  more  on  in  order  to  give 
the  plant  enough  to  take  up.  So  there  is  a 
leakage  in  barnyard  manure,  because  that 
element  is  not  in  suitable  form  for  the 
plants.  It  is  not  so  with  the  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  because  the  plants  will 
immediately  receive  benefit  from  them. 
Ammonia,  as  soon  as  it  gets  free,  leaches 
down  into  the  soil  and  wastes  in  the 
drainage  of  the  soil. 

Now,  then,  suppose  a  man  says  that  he 
will  let  all  the  nitrogen  go,  that  he  will  put 
on  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  if  the 
plants  don't  find  it  this  year,  next  year's 
crop  will.  This  is  not  the  way  that  you  put 
money  at  interest.  It  would  be  like  putting 
money  into  a  bank  without  getting  any  in- 
terest upon  it  for  a  year.  You  would  not 
call  that  a  wise  investment.  You  would 
want  to  get  your  interest  on  it  from  the 
time  you  put  it  in.  Now,  take  that  as  an 
illustration  of  the  use  of  fertilizers.  The 
question  comes,  shall  you  apply  fertilizer 
or  barnyard  manure.  You  are  not  going  to 
put  on  what  will  not  be  profitable.  But  if 
you  put  on  manure  you  must  let  a  great 
deal  of  it  lie  over  till  next  year,  and  thus 
lose  a  year's  interest.  If  you  put  on  fertil- 
izers it  is  not  so.  The  crop  takes  it  up  the 
first  year,  and  you  can  regulate  the  food 
according  to  the  plants. 

BOTATION  OF  CEOPS. 

Prom  this  follows  one  result  as  a  corol- 
lary, and  that  is  that  where  you  use  fortiliz- 


of  crops.  It  strikes  at  the  foundation  of 
that.  There  are  certain  chemical  changes 
in  the  soil  by  which  certain  kinds  of  plant 
food  are  set  free.  The  great  reason  for  ro- 
tation  is'  that  the  plants  we  put  on  one 
year  take  out  certain  elements  and  leave 
others.  If  we  put  on  another  crop  the 
second  year,  it  will  find  some  of  these 
others.  So  we  go  on  for  three  or  four  years 
in  rotation.  But  with  commercial  fertiliz- 
ers, we  put  on  what  the  crop  needs  and  it 
takes  it  up  at  once.  There  is  nothing  left 
for  another  crop.  We  are  not  obliged  to  put 
in  anything  for  a  second  year.  We  put  in 
just  what  the  crop  wants,  and  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  any  future  crops. 

Now,  in  regard  to  barnyard  manure,  it 
strikes  me  that  there  is  not  too  much 
emphasis  to  be  put  upon  the  fact  that  you 
cannot  get  all  the  elements  the  first  year. 
The  percentage  is  about  one-half  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  one-half  per  cent,  of  phosphor- 
ic acid,  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  potash. 
You  cannot  always  find  what  the  crop  wants 
of  these  elements  without  giving  it  too 
much.  Crops  need  different  amounts  of 
food.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  the  whole 
length  of  tha  Stockbridge  theory  in  order  to 
admit  this.  Some  need  more  ammonia, 
and  some  more  potash.  I  use  the  words 
ammonia  and  nitrogen  interchangeably. 
They  are  about  the  same  thing,  except  that 
ammonia  has  one-half  per  cent,  of  hydrogen 
so  that  in  ammonia  there  is  one  fifth  more 
of  plant  food  than  there  is  to  be  obtained 
in  nitrogen.  Therefore  I  say  that,  if  you 
want  to  feed  a  crop  a  great  deal  of  nitiogen, 
you  must  put  on  a  great  dt  al  more  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potjish  in  barn  nianun-  than 
you  want  in  ord.  r  to  get  enough  potash. 
There  is  one  weakness  in  the  barnyard 
manure.  You  have  to  get  a  great  deal  more 
of  one  element  in  order  to  get  enough  of 
another.  It  would  be  like  ordering  the 
same  proportions  of  materials  for  building 
different  kinds  of  houses.  It  would  be  like 
having  as  many  boards  and  bricks  to  build 
a  wooden  house,  where  you  want  the  bricks 
for  nothing  but  chimneys,  as  for  a  brick 
house.  The  wise  man  will  see  that  he  has 
bricks  and  boards  for  each  house  according 
to  his  needs.  That  is  the  principle  of  fer- 
tilizers. You  give  the  plants  the  elements 
they  want,  just  as  a  man  would  adapt  his 
quantity  of  bricks  and  boards  to  the  differ- 
ent houses.  He  would  give  few  bricks  to 
the  house  where  they  were  wanted  only  for 
a  chimney,  and  make  his  supply  of  boards 
large  in  proportion.  So  much  for  a  few 
general  remarks. 

I  have  made  this  subject  somewhat  prom- 
inent, because  I  am  myself  using  a  great 
many  tons  of  fertilizers  yearly.  People 
come  to  see  me,  as  I  should  go  to  them  in 
like  case,  to  ask  this  question  and  that 
question,  and  to  have  me  make  suggestions 
as  to  their  use.  I  find  that  a  good  many 
have  not  got  beyond  the  idea  that  a  fertiliz- 
er is  a  stimulus,  and  that  it  is  an  artificial 
food  anyway,  an  unnatural  food,  a  costly 
food,  a  fancy  food,  a  purely  sentimental 
food,  bom  in  the  laboratory.  So  they  treat 
it  not  as  a  real  practical  tiling,  something 
that  is  natural  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  agriculture,  but  as  an  exotic,  a 
whim  and  caprice,  that  theorists  are  en- 
deavoring to  engraft  on  the  healthy,  old- 
fashioned,  stable  manure,  in  addition  to 
other  things  which  the  theorists  talk  about, 
but  will  not  be  of  any  practical  benefit, 
which  hove  got  to  have  their  run,  but  which 
will  not  pay  to  have  very  much  to  do  with. 
They  do  not  think  that  they  are  a  real  ben- 
efit to   agriculture  in   the   same  wajr  thot 
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MADEIRA. 


[Ridley'a  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular.) 
MaD;r  of  oar  readers  may  possibly  recol- 
lect a  drawing  by  the  late  John  Leech 
which  appeared  some  years  since  in  the 
pages  of  Punch,  depicting  the  joy  ex- 
pressed by  the  coachman  of  a  presumably 
aristocratic  family  on  learning  from  the 
bntler  that  the  win'yards  were  a  comin' 
ronnd,  and  that  there  was  every  prospec' 
of  getting  some  more  good  Madeiry."  Un- 
fortunately, however,  notwithstanding  the 
gratuitous  advertisement  given  by  that 
popular  journal,  the  fact  that  the  Island 
has  recovered  a  great  portion  of  its  former 
productiveness  is  still  unknown  to  the  vast 
majority  of  wine  consumers,  and  thus  the 
re-development  of  this  branch  of  business 
is  seriously  retarded  by  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  the  veritable  article  is  no 
longer  to  be  met  with.  This  is  certainly 
the  case  with  the  general  public,  and  al- 
though we  presume  that  the  Trade  are 
better  informed  upon  the  subject,  and 
know  that  a  reconstitution  of  the  vineyards 
has  taken  place  since  their  destruction  by 
oidium,  there  are  possibly  many  points  in 
connection  with  Madeira  which  have  not 
hitherto  come  under  their  notice,  and  we 
therefore  feel  that  little  apology  to  our 
readers  is  necessary  if  we  trouble  them 
with  a  few  remarks  in  connection  with  a 
visit  to  the  Island  which  we  have  made 
during  the  past  month. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  transit  and  com- 
munication, which  have  brought  the  pro- 
ducer and  distributor  into  much  closer 
connection,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  latter  to  keep  himself  posted  in 
matters  with  which  his  ancestors  and  pre- 
decessors had  little  or  no  concern.  When 
wine  was  regarded  entirely  as  a  luxury, 
and  when  the  consumer  was  content  to  pay 
prices  leaving  a  large  margin  of  profit 
without  entering  into  particulars,  which 
are  now  invariably  asked  as  to  vintage, 
growth  or  dosage,  as  the  case  may  be,  mat- 
ters were  very  different .  The  merchant  on 
this  side  could  then  be  content  with  Messrs. 
So-&-So's  No.  1  Claret  at  fifty  pounds  a 
hogshead;  he  could  give  eighty  pounds  for 
his  Sherry  and  Madeira.  He  knew  the 
extent  and  the  tastes  of  his  customers,  and 
that  if  they  were  disposed  to  purchase 
wine  at  ajl  they  were  willing  to  trust  them- 
selves to|his  judgment  and  pay  any  prices, 
in  reason,  which  he  might  demand.  Cheap 
wine  was  unknown;  competition  had  inter- 
fered but  slightly  with  his  business,  and  a 
comparatively  limited  trade  was  compen- 
sated by  an  inverse  ratio  of  profit.  Now-a 
days,  however,  when  wine  has  become 
more  a  staple  article  of  commerce,  and 
when  the  wine  merchant  has  to  look  to 
increased  sales,  to  small  profits  and  quick 
returns,  he  requires  to  know  more  of  the 
countries  of  production,  and  of  the  mar- 
kets from  which  he  derives  his  supply,  in 
order  that  he  may  purchase  with  the  great- 
est advantage  to  himself  and  bis  customers. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  in  any  way  intend  by 
these  remarks  to  cast  the  slightest  dispar- 
agement upon  the  shipper,  or  the  position 
which  he  holds  in  regard  to  the  Trade.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  at  no  time  was 
he  more  necessary  to  the  safe  conduct  of 
business,  for,  without  the  shipper,  pur- 
chasing and  blending  would  be  an  opera- 
tion fraught  with  risk  to  the  merchant, 
which,  in  these  days  of  small  profits,  he 
would  be  less  justified  than  formerly  in 
incurring.  Probably,  however,  the  shipper 
is  almost  as  great  a  gainer  as  bis  customer 
by   any  technical  information  which   the 


latter  may  acquire,  for  it  naturally  becomes 
easier  for  two  parties  to  come  to  terms 
where  both  are  cognisant  of  facts,  than 
where  one  side  is  ignorant  and  must  be 
convinced  before  he  can  be  made  to  sec 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from 
such-and-such  a  transaction.  This  was 
notably  the  case  when  disaster  first  over- 
took the  Charentes,  and  prices  began  to 
rise.  Those  who  were  aware  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs  took  time  by  the  forelock, 
and,  although  most  have  again  run  short 
and  have  had  to  take  in  fresh  supplies, 
they  were  able  to  ward  off  the  high  prices 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  their  dis- 
believing brethren,  who  chose  to  look  upon 
the  Phylloxera  as  a  will-o'-the-wisp  seized 
upon  by  the  shipper  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing extra  profits.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  have  decided  on  giving  our 
personal  experiences  when  good  fortune 
may  chance  to  take  us  to  the  countries  of 
production,  and  as  we  have  just  been  en- 
abled to  visit  Madeira  under  favorable 
circumstances,  we  have  decided  on  making 
the  Island  a  point  of  commencement  in 
what  we  hope  to  make  a  series  of  articles 
upon  "Wine-producing"   countries. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
history  of  Madeira  Wines  prior  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  vineyards  by  oidium  in  1852, 
beyond  remarking  that  early  in  the  century 
the  annual  exportation  on  more  than  one 
occasion  amounted  to  nearly  seventeen 
thousand  pipes,  showing  that  in  the  more 
restricted  days  of  the  Wine  Trade,  this 
branch  held  a  very  important  position. 
Record  does  not  say  (nor  even  is  the  pre- 
sent production  exactly  known),  what  was 
the  exact  yield  of  the  country  in  these 
prosperous  days,  but  allowing  for  home 
consumption,  and  for  the  large  quantity 
then  turned  into  spirit,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  it  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
above  quantity.  We  heard  that  for  some 
years  the  average  yield  was  estimated  as 
not  falling  far  short  of  30,000  pipes.  It 
would  consequently  appear  that  with  the 
stimulus  of  increased  demand  for  wine 
throughout  the  world,  the  trade  in  Madeira 
would  by  this  time  have  developed  into  a 
very  important  branch  of  commerce,  had 
no  unforseen  circumstances  overtaken  it. 
With  the  spring  of  1852,  however,  came  the 
oidium,  which,  returning  year  by  year,  de- 
stroyed the  majority  of  the  vines,  and  re- 
duced the  production  of  the  Island  to  very 
scanty  limits.  Most  of  the  proprietors  put 
their  land  under  sugar  cane,  and  for  the 
quarter  of  a  century  following  the  disaster 
of  1852,  sugar  was  quite  the  staple  product. 
So  greatly  in  fact  was  the  trade  crippled  by 
short  supplies  of  young  wine,  and  high 
prices  asked  for  old  stocks,  that  in  18t>5, 
the  total  asportations  fell  to  the  paltry 
amount  of  536  pipes,  or  less  than  a  quarter 
of  what  was  last  year  shipped  by  one  house. 
Prices  rose  on  the  Island  between  1860  and 
1865  to  a  very  great  extent  and  we  learned 
that  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Cossart,  Gordon  & 
Co.,  during  those  years  purchased  the  stock 
of  more  than  one  retiring  shipper  at  £80 
per  pipe  all  ronnd,  not  including  casks,  and 
for  smaller  quantities  higher  prices  were 
reached.  The  land-owners  were  asking  for 
must  from  the  newly  planted  vineyards, 
£20  to  £25  per  pipe  for  north  side,  and  £30 
to  £35  for  south  side,  measured  at  the  wine- 
press. These  prices  for  new  wines  of 
course  lowered  gradually  with  the  re- 
turn vintages.  After  it  had  been  dis- 
covered that  sulphur  constituted  an  effectual 
remedy  for  the  evil,  replanting  was  entered 
upon  in  earnest,  and  the  vine  crop  again 
reached  fair  dimensions,  it  being  estimated 


that  between  1870  and  1876,  a  yearly  aver- 
age yield  of  some  10,000  pipes  must  havi 
been  reached.  In  1873,  iht- phylloxera ma6i 
its  appearance,  causing  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years  great  devastation  in  various 
parts,  notably  in  the  district  of  Cama  de 
Lobos,  one  of  the  best  localities  in  thi^ 
south,  and  latterly  at  several  places  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Island.  The  second 
calamity  seems  to  have  utterly  disheartened 
the  unfortunate  growers,  mostly  peasants  ii 
must  be  remembered,  who  have  only  thi 
produce  of  their  few  roods  of  land  to  subsisl 
upon,  and  who  therefore  were  not  in  a 
position  to  employ  any  means  of  resisting 
the  plague,  had  any  certain  method  of  so 
doing  been  at  that  time  discovered.  Th' 
proprietors  in  the  affected  districts  wer 
nearly  ruined,  and  as  vineyard  after  vinf- 
yard  was  destroyed,  they  made  but  littl 
attempt  to  replant  them,  but  put  thopi 
lands  suitable  for  the  purpose  again  unde; 
sugar  cane.  Thus  a  second  check  wh^ 
placed  upon  the  recovery  of  the  Madeii 
trade,  and  it  is  only  within  the  past  f'  i 
years  that  circumstances  have  again  takei 
a  turn,  which  bids  fair  to  once  more  stimi 
late  its  revival.  These  circumstances  co 
sist  in  the  discovery  that  certain  Araericn 
vine  stocks  are  phylloxera  resistant,  thi 
certain  chemicals,  notably  bi-sulphate  r 
earbon,  which  is  easy  of  application  is  di 
strnctive  to  the  insect,  and  thirdly  that  i 
disease  is  now  destroying  the  sugar  canep, 
and  thereby  necessitating  replanting  i' 
some  form  or  other.  This  disease  being  fc 
far  without  any  known  remedy,  and  thi 
Government  having  started  an  establish 
ment  for  the  gratuitous  supply  of  resistant 
stocks,  the  natives  are  once  more  turning 
their  attention  to  vines,  and  the  area  under 
its  cultivation  is  daily  increasing.  The 
only  drawback  in  connection  with  this  re- 
turn to  the  old  state  of  things  is  that  the 
American  stocks  require  grafting  with  the 
native  vine,  in  order  to  produce  the  usual 
style  of  Madeira  wine,  which  means  the 
loss  of  a  year's  yield,  and  which  involves 
great  hardships  on  the  peasant,  who  there- 
fore in  some  instances  prefers,  or  is  com- 
pelled to  accept,  the  reduced  income  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  wine,  made  direct 
from  the  new  plant,  to  passing  over  a  sea- 
son with  a  view  to  better  times  in  the  future. 
The  system  of  wine  growing  and  mani- 
pulation in  Madeira,  taken  as  a  whole, 
seems  to  differ  in  most  respects  from  tliat 
of  any  other  country.  Commencing  with 
the  vineyards  which  are  essentially  unique 
in  their  size,  until  the  moment  the  wines 
are  ready  for  shipment,  points  of  difference 
present  themselves,  which  would  astonish 
most  continental  vignerons,  and  most 
especially  those  of  France.  Practically 
speaking,  there  is  but  one  vineyard  worthy 
of  the  name  in  the  entire  Island;  this  being 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Leacock  &  Co.,  and 
extending  over  about  twelve  acres. 

But  for  this,  and  some  of  the  larger 
Quintas,  the  wine  production  of  the  Island 
is  carried  on  in  holdings  varying  in  size  from 
two  to  three  acres  to  small  plots,  many  of 
them  scarcely  bigger  than  those  occupied 
by  the  agricultural  laborer  in  England, 
whilst  in  some  instances  the  patches  of 
banked  up  soil  against  the  sides  of  the 
steep  mountains  are  so  small,  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  growing  but  two  or  three  vines.  The 
land  is  for  the  most  part  cultivated  by 
tenants,  who  pay  their  rent,  half  the  pro- 
duce, in  kind  to  their  landlords.  These 
tenants  cannot  be  evicted  unless  their 
"  Bemfeitorias"  or  improvements  in  the 
shape  of  cottages,  sheds,  walls  for  terracing 
trees  and  crops  be  paid  for.     Some  of  the 


larger  landowners  have   still  as  many  as 
one   hundred  to   two   hundred   tenants  on 
their  properties.     At  present,  however,  ow- 
ing to  the  abolition  of  the   "  Morgados"  or 
■ntails,  the  landowners,  as  an  aristocracy, 
are  gradually  becoming  extinct,  the  land, 
iwing  to  the  Portugese  law  of  inheritance, 
which  provides  that  no  one  can  will  away 
rom  his  children  more   than  om-third  of 
ills  half  of  the  property.     The  other  half, 
belonging  to  his  widow,  is  gradually  becom- 
ng  sub-divided.     These  laws  naturally  also 
■btain  as  regards  the  tenants,  so  that  their 
holdings   also  get   sub-divided   in    similar 
naanner.    Ou  the  death  of  a  tenant,  it  often 
iiappens  that  his  holdinp,    as   far   as  his 
"Bemfeitorias"'    are   concei-ned,   comes  to 
he  market  merely  because  it  is  of  insuf- 
icient  size  to  support  his  grown  up  family 
upon.     Nearly  all  the  laborers  and   work- 
aen  in  Funchal  are  tenants  upon  proper- 
ies  in  the  vicinity,  and  ask  for  a  day  new 
ud  then  to  work  upon  their  land.     Sub- 
stence  on  their  own   produce   seems   the 
neral  idea  of  the  Madtira  peasant,  and 
dtil   such   becomes  impracticable,    he    is 
•  th  to  part  with  his  land.     We   saw  one 
uall  estate,  if  such  it  can  be  call,  d,    no 
ggcr  than  our  nfficr,  which  was  the  prop- 
rty  of  a  mother  and  htr   three   children, 
ich  portion  being    marked    off  by   a   low 
all,    which   in   itself   occupied    quite    an 
ighth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  ground. 
Since  the  abolition   of   '•  Morgados ''    or 
utails  some  of  the  better  class  of  tenants 
lave  bought  up   small   properties,   and   a 
;reat  deal  61  land  has  otherwise  changed 
lands.     The  "nouveaux  riches  "  or  return- 
d  Demerara  emigrants  being  generally  to 
he  front  in  buying  up  those  "Quintas"' in 
the  vicinity  of  Funchal,  which  come   into 
the  market.     This  is  in  itself  a  good  thing, 
as  they  are  generally  practical  men,    and 
much  of  the  replanting  of  vines  going  on 
now  in  the  Quintas  near  Funchal,  can  be 
traced  to  their  money  and  energy. 

The  produce  of  the  land  when  under 
tenants,  is  divided  at  the  wine-press,  sugar 
mill  or  threshing  floor,  as  the  case  may  be. 
It  generally  happens  that  the  tenants  fol- 
low their  landlords  and  sell  their  produce 
to  the  same  purchaser,  but  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case  that  two  merchants'  em- 
ployees may  be  at  the  wine-press  at  the 
same  time,  the  one  receiving  for  his  master 
the  landlord's  half,  the  other  the  tenant's 
half.  Ou  account  of  these  small  tenants' 
holdings  the  larger  shippers  at  the  vintage 
time  have  hard  work  bargaining  with  in- 
numerable {peasants,  and  have  to  open 
several  hundred  accounts  in  their  books. 
On  the  higher  Jmountain  lands  under  pine 
tree  cultivation,  wheat  crops  or  pasture, 
the  holdings  are  naturally  much  larger 
than  those  in  the  more  valuable  wine  or 
sugar  cane  districts,  and  it  often  happens 
that  a  landlord  will  let  out  a  whole  hill 
side  to  one  or  more  tenants  to  pasture  cat- 
tle, make  plantations  of  pine  tree,  etc., 
making  special  arrangement  about  rent  and 
so  forth.  The  forests  in  the  interior  and 
the  "serras"  or  moor  laud  all  the  higher 
mountain  ranges  belong  for  the  most  part 
to  the  municipalities  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts. Much  greater  care  should  be  taken 
with  the  preservation  of  these  forests  than 
is  done,  for  on  their  preservation  depends, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  water  supply  of  the 
different  streams,  which  feed  the  "Levadas' ' 
or  water  courses  used  for  irrigation. 

Owing  to  the  prolific  nature  of  the  soil 
and  climate,  the  vine  in  the  Island,  and 
especially  on  the  south  side,  grows  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  the  growth  of  the 
wood  in  a  single  year  frequently  amount- 
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ing  to  ten  feet.  This  the  small  grower  is 
reluctant  to  prime  hack  iu  the  generally  ap- 
proved manner,  and  henoe  it  is  no  unusual 
sight  to  find  one  vine  covering  several 
square  yards  of  trellis  work,  upon  which  it 
is  trained  somewhat  after  the  style  adopted 
in  parts  of  Italy.  This  trellis  work  is  hori 
zontal,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
thus  allowing  the  vigneron  to  pass  under 
neath  to  attend  to  the  fruit,  and  also  enab- 
ling him  to  secure  an  additional  crop  ol 
vegetables  at  the  same  lime  which  is  ob- 
tainable all  the  year  round.  On  the  north- 
side  of  the  Island  where  a  large  quantity  of 
Wine  is  made,  the  system  is  nut  so  much 
resorted  to  as  that  of  allowing  the  vine  to 
trail  along  the  ground  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  and  then  to  prop  it  uji 
at  the  time  when  the  fruit  is  becoming  ripe. 
The  size  of  some  of  the  old  vines  in  tht 
"  quintas"  at  Funchal,  is  very  great.  W. 
saw  one  of  the  old  vines  in  Messrs.  Cossart 
Gordon  &  Co.'s  premises,  which  measured 
19  inches  iu  circumference  at  1  foot  from 
the  ground,  at  8  feet  above  the  ground  i 
measured  18  inches,  and  its  branches  train- 
ed over  u  corridor  some  10  feet  in  height, 
pruned  back  though  they  were  when  Wi 
saw  them,  stretched  over  an  area  of  somt 
1,900  square  feet. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  grapes  used  for 
Wine  production  of  the  Island  of  which  thi 
Verdelho  stands  first,  as  from  it  by  far  th 
greater  portion  of  the  typical  Madeira  is- 
produced,  the  vines  on  the  north-side  es 
pecially  consisting  almost  entirely  of  this 
species.  It  is  small  and  of  an  oval  shape, 
possessing  much  saccharine  and  flavor 
which  constitutes  greatly  to  the  character 
of  the  Wine.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  the  Malmsey,  from  which  the  Wine  of 
that  name  is  obtained,  a  round,  golden 
grape,  growing  in  straggling  bunches,  and 
which  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  vine  un- 
til almost  converted  into  a  raisin,  thereby 
giving  the  rich,  oily  nature  to  the  Wine;  the 
Bual,  productive  of  a  delicate  and  very  soft 
Wine;  the  Sercial,  a  Eheuish  type  from 
which  the  dry  Wine  of  that  name  is  ob- 
tained, and  the  Tinta,  the  only  red  grape 
grown  on  the  Island,  which  is  of  a  Bur- 
gundy character,  from  which,  if  picked 
separately,  a  red  Wine  is"  made,  but  as  the 
grapes  of  the  different  sorts  are  in  most  in- 
stances grown  and  picked  indiscriminately, 
the  produce  generally  goes  to  make  the 
Madeira  of  Commerce  in  its  various  grades. 
Other  descriptions  of  grapes  are  not  in  suf- 
ficient use  to  require  mention. 

Taken  singly,  Malmsey,  Bual,  Tinta  and 
Sercial  are  only  produced  and  sold  iu  small 
quantities,  owing  to  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  getting  the  growers  to  gather  their 
grapes  separately,  and  may  in  fact  be  looked 
upon  more  as  specialties  than  commercial 
articles,  it  being  probable  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Tinta,  the  yield  of  each  descrip- 
tion does  not  amount  to  a  hundred  pipas  a 
year.  The  Madeira,  as  typically  known  to 
the  Trade  and  Consumer,  consists  principal- 
ly of  a  blend  of  the  north-side  Wine  with 
that  grown  on  the  southern  slopes,  which  is 
generally  speaking,  of  better  quality;  but 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  Phylloxera  in 
the  once  celebrated  Cama  de  Lobos,  is  not 
so  abundant  as  in  days  of  yore.  A  large 
quantity  of  good  south-side  Wine  is,  how- 
ever, made  at  Calheta  and  at  other  districts. 
The  Wine  of  Porto  Santo,  one  of  the  Ma- 
deira group,  which  is  somewhat  coarser  in 
character  than  the  north  country  Wines,  is 
also  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  cheaner 
blends. 

Owing  to  the  warm  climate  on  the  south- 
side,  the  seasons  on  the  coast  are  very  early. 


and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  early  in  March, 
signs  of  vegetation,  in  the  shape  of  leaves 
and  fruit  buds,  had  already  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  vineyards.  The  vintage 
therefore  commences  towards  the  earlier 
part  of  August,  extending  to  the  end  of 
October  for  those  places  higher  or  less 
favorably  situated.  The  usual  cr.stom  is  for 
the  Merchant  to  purchase  the  yield  before 
the  crop  is  picked,  and  although  it  is  press- 
ed on  the  spot  (the  old  system  of  treading 
the  grapes  being  employed)  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  one  of  his  employes,  the  vtust  is 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  promptly  re- 
moved in  skins  to  his  establishment  before 
undergoing  fermentation.  A  small  addition 
of  Spirit  IS  in  many  cases  made  at  this 
point  to  the  weaker  Wines.  After  the  fer- 
mentation, at  different  periods  from  the  be- 
.{inning  of  November  until  March  or  April, 
he  young  Wines  are  placed  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Estufa,  a  system,  as  far  as  we 
3an  learn,  which  is  not  general,  even  if 
idopted  at  all,  in  any  other  Wine-producing 
;ouutrT  in  the  World.  The  Estufa  is  a 
itone  building  divided  into  separate  com- 
mrtments  heated  with  flues  somewhat  in 
he  same  manner  as  our  hot-houses,  most 
f  not  all,  the  Shipping  Houses  have  Eslu- 
fas  on  their  premises.  Some  of  these  are 
capable  of  holding  several  hundred  pipes  at 
a  time.  The  temperature  of  the  Estufa  is 
made  to  vary  in  the  different  compartments 
from  90°  to  160°  Fahrenheit,  the  light,  com- 
mon Wines  being  subjected  to  greater  heat 
than  the  better  classes,  whilst  the  time  that 
they  are  left  in  the  Estufa  is  from  three  to 
six  months  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  heat  em- 
ployed. The  effect  of  this  operation  is  nat- 
urally to  diminish  the  bulk  quantity  of  the 
Wines,  which  it  does  to  the  extent  of  from 
five  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  also,  the  Alcoholic  strength  is  also  less- 
ened, owing  to  the  volatile  character  of  the 
ether;  this  is  generally  about  two  per  cent. 
Upon  being  removed  from  the  Estufa,  the 
Wines  will  be  found  to  have  become  very 
dark  in  color, — -in  some  instances  almost 
brown,  and  have  therefore  to  be  cleaned 
with  charcoal,  either  vegetable  or  animal; 
the  latter,  however,  is  so  powerful  in  re- 
spect of  reducing  color,  that  it  is  only  used 
to  a  limited  extent  and  in  exceptional  cases. 
The  Wines  will  now  be  found  to  have  ac- 
quired the  peculiar  "cooked"  flavor,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  for  which  Madeira  is 
noted,  and  for  which  it  doubtless  has  the 
Estufa  to  thank,  for  with  the  Canteiro,  or 
Scantling  Wines,  which  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  this  treatment,  the  characteristic 
is  entirely  absent.  The  Estufa  also  un- 
doubtedly adds  a  firmness  to  the  Wine, 
which  is  of  great  service  iu  allowing  it  to  be 
shipped  without  the  addition  of  much  Spirit. 
Beside,  to  these  two  descriptions  of  treat- 
ment, we  had  almost  omitted  to  mention 
another  known  as  Surdo  (deaf)  or  more 
properly,  silent  Wines,  to  which  a  larger 
quantity  of  Spirit  is  added  at  the  time  of 
fermentation,  thereby  checking  this  phase, 
and  retaining  to  the  Wine  the  full  sweetness 
of  the  must.  This  Wine  is  used  in  the  same 
manner  for  giving  sweetness  and  body  to 
other  descriptions,  as  Paxarette  is  in  the 
province  of  Andalusia. 

The  treatment  of  the  Wines  after  leaving 
the  Estufas  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
adopted  in  the  Jerez  and  other  South  of 
Spain  districts,  the  Solera  system  being  em- 
ployed with  most  of  the  better  descriptions. 
There  is  not,  however,  that  characteristic 
difference  between  individual  casks,  as  is 
the  case  with  Sherries,  nor  does  "  fiower- 
ing''  take  place  with  the  young  Wines,  ex- 
cept   on    very    rare   occasions.      The  two 


principal  things,  which  at  present  speak 
favorably  for  the  future  of  Madeira  Wines 
are,  firstly,  that  owing  to  the  climate,  there 
is  but  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  a  vintage, 
provided  only  that  the  vines  are  sound,  and 
secondly,  that  owing  to  the  Estufa  treat 
ment,  the  Wines  will  stand  the  journey  to 
Great  Britain,  with  but  little  addition  of 
Spirit,  and  therefore  no  very  great  difficulty 
should  be  experienced  in  shipping  them 
under  thirty  degrees.  In  speaking  thus,  we 
allude  of  course,  mostly  to  younger  Wines, 
not  to  the  older  or  special  descriptions  of 
which  the  strength  is  in  most  instances, 
considerably  above  the  shilling  Umit.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  one  drawback  to 
development  of  the  Trade,  in  the  heavy 
taxes  which  the  Portuguese  Government  lays 
on  almost  every  article  in  connection  with 
Wine  manufacture.  There  is  to  commence 
with,  an  export  duty  on  wine  to  the  extent 
of  about  £1  23  6d  per  pipe,  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  duties  on  staves  which 
have  to  be  imported  for  cask  manufacture, 
on  iron  hoops,  hoop  nails,  Isinglass  for 
fining,  &o.,  &c.  Whilst  there  are  also  taxes 
on  the  Estufa^,  and  on  the  amount  of 
labor  employed.  It  is  estimated  that  a  pipe 
of  Wine  pays  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
State  at  least  £5  before  it  leaves  the  Island. 
This  is  an  enormous  percentage  on  a  Wine 
which  has  to  fight  its  way  against  the  Wines 
of  other  countries,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  development  of  the  Trade  is 
retarded. 

As  to  the  phylloxera,  although  it  has 
doubtless  done  great  harm  to  many  districts, 
there  now  seems  every  indication  that  it  is 
under  control.  Replanting  is  now  going  on 
in  all  directions,  and  the  vineyards  of  many 
of  the  more  prosperous  proprietors  are 
likely  soon  to  be  again  in  full  bearing.  The 
difficulty,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  is 
with  the  poorer  peasants  in  the  matter  of 
grafting,  but  even  this  we  imagine  will,  in 
course  of  time,  be  gradually  overcome, 
when  the  occupiers  see  the  assured  success 
of  their  neighbor's  enterprise.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  method  of  which  we  have  seen 
an  experiment  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  John 
Blandy  of  planting  two  slips,  one  of  Ver- 
delho, Malmsey  or  other  native  vines  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  another  of  phylloxera- 
resistant  stock,  so  close  together  that  the 
stems  touch  one  another.  These  stems  in 
the  course  of  a  year  grow  together,  when 
the  upper  portion  of  the  American  species 
can  be  cut  off,  thus  leaving  the  native  stock 
with  the  resistant  root  in  addition  to  its 
own.  This,  of  course,  has  the  drawback 
of  expense  in  that  it  requires  double  the 
amount  of  slips,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
obviates  the  necessity  of  foregoing  a  year's 
crop. 

During  our  stay  in  Funchal  we  naturally 
availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  establishments  of  the  leading 
shipping  firms,  and  of  inspecting  the 
various  stocks  held  by  them.  The  houses 
which  we  were  able  to  visit  were  those  of 
Messrs.  Cossart,  Gordon  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Blandy  Brothers  &  Co.,  Messrs,  Krohn 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Leacock  &  Co., 
Messrs.  Henriqnes  &  Lawton,  Messrs.  H. 
D.  Drury  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  E.  Donaldson 
&  Co.  As  we  have  always  set  our  face 
emphatically  against  advocating  the  merits 
of  any  particular  firm,  we  abstain  from 
entering  into  detail  with  respect  to  the 
different  establishments.  On  every  occa- 
sion we  found  something  to  praise  and 
possibly  something  to  criticise.  Nothing 
is  perfect  in  this  world,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  expected  in  Fun- 
chal more  than  in  any  other  place.     It  is 


of  Madiera  as  a  wine  and  not  of  the  indi- 
vidual firms  interested  in  the  business  that 
we  attempt  to  write,  as  it  is  the  merits  of 
the  wine,  not  of  the  vendors,  which  w« 
wish  to  lay  before  the  Trade.  That  the 
shippers  themselves  have  not  their  merits, 
however,  we  would  not  have  it  be  sup- 
posed, for  it  is  impossible  to  meet  with  a 
set  of  gentlemen  more  thoroughly  au  fait 
with  their  business,  or  more  willing  to 
place  every  facility  in  the  way  of  those 
anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
particular  Trade.  Personally,  we  cannot 
sufficiently  thank  otir  friends  on  the  Island 
for  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  which  they 
showed  us  during  the  period  of  our  visit, 
and  we  can  only  trust  that  our  humble  at- 
tempt to  place  the  true  facts  concerning 
the  present  position  of  Madeira  before  the 
Trade  may  have  some  slight  effect  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  merits  of  these  wines, 
which,  in  face  of  the  new  shilling  limit, 
shotild,  we  think,  show  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  popular  favor.  Upon  one  point 
we  are  confident,  namely,  that  they  are 
well  worthy  merchant's  consideration  when 
laying  in  stock,  for,  owing  to  their  quick 
maturity  under  the  method  we  hare  de- 
scribed, and  their  safety  in  transmission, 
they  undoubtedly  oonstitijte  extremely  good 
value.  The  result  of  our  inspection  of 
shippers'  stocks  showed  us  that  there  is  at 
the  present  moment  a  large  store  of  old 
wines  in  their  hands,  available  either  for 
export  singly  or  for  bringing  up  newer 
stocks,  whilst  the  daily  increasing  quantity 
of  land  under  vine  cultivation  does  away 
with  any  fear  which  may  arise  that  an 
augmentation  in  demand  might  grow  out 
of  proportion  with  the  supply.  We  shall 
doubtless  be  told  that  as  the  area  of  land 
iu  the  Island  suitable  to  vine  is  limited, 
the  supply  must  be  limited  also.  This  is 
in  a  sense,  of  course,  true,  but  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  a  cultivated  vineyard 
like  that  of  Messrs.  Leacock  &  Co.,  at 
Sao  Joao,  is  capable  of  producing,  when 
in  full  bearing,  seven  pipes  to  the  acre,  the 
limitation  is  one  which  we  imagine  that  it 
will  take  an  extremely  long  time  to  reach. 


IMPORTANT   TO    VINEYARDIHTS. 


A  Pittent  Process  For  Concentration  of 
Wine  JHnst. 

Los  Anokles,  May  10. — An  agreement 
made  to-day  between  Dr.  Springmnhl  Von 
Weissenfeld  and  J.  DeBarth  Shorb,  is  of 
great  interest  to  grape  growers  and  wine 
makers.  Dr.  Weissenfeld  represents  a  sys- 
tem of  concentrating  wine  must,  which  re- 
duces it  nearly  50  per  cent.,  enabling  it  to 
be  shipped  inexpensively  to  any  point,  and 
there  made  into  wine.  The  agreement  gives 
Shorb  the  use  of  the  patent  in  the  United 
States.  He  said  to-night:  "Now  that  the 
matter  has  been  arranged  definitely,  I  shall 
go  ahead  and  have  the  business  working  by 
next  vintage.  It  will  give  California  un- 
limited market  for  her  grapes,  and  enable 
her  wines  to  be  introduced  into  Europe. 
Dr.  Von  WeissenfeM's  company  agree  to 
take  ail  the  wine  which  we  can  make.  The 
process  will  not  only  benefit  this  portion  of 
the  State,  but  will  inevitably  make  the  whole 
State  the  greatest  wine  country  in  the 
world." 


The  Report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  State 
Viticultural  Convention  is  now  published 
and  ready  for  delivery.  Single  copies  are 
one  dollar  each,  but  special  rates  can  be 
obtained  for  five  copies  or  more. 
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SAJST   FRAItJCISOO   MERCHANT. 


May  13,    1887 


U.  S.  DEPAKTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Botanical  Division, 

skction  op  teoetable  pathology. 

Circular  No.  3. 


TUKATMEKT  OF  THE  I>OWNKY  1*11.- 

»EW  ABJM  BLAt^K  Kur  OF  'Mil: 

UKAPi-:. 


To  ih'.  Vineyardists  of  the  Country: 

Lust  year  a  circular  was  sent  out  by  this 
Di  parimi  ut  rt conjmeiidiug  for  trial  certain 
remedies  for  the  mildew  and  rot  of  the 
grape. 

The  results  of  experiments  in  1886  have 
fully  dtmoustrated  the  value  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  "blue  stone,"  over  all  other  reme- 
dies in  combating  the  mildew,  and  the  re- 
sults of  many  chemical  analyses  of  the  fruit 
and  parts  of  vines  treated  with  the  copper 
compounds  have  clearly  shown  that  there 
is  no  danger  to  health  attending  their  ap- 
plication. The  only  precaution  advised  is 
not  to  api  ly  them  near  (withiii  fifteen  days 
of)  the  vintage. 

In  their  employment  the  fact  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  their  action  is  only  pre- 
ventive, therefore  their  application  should 
be  made  early,  in  the  season,  from  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May  to  the  end  of  June.  Subse- 
quent applications  act  only  in  so  far  as  they 
serve  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
The  amount  of  the  fluid  compounds  re- 
quired to  treat  an  acre  of  vines  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  kind  of  pump  and  spray- 
ing nozzle  used  to  apply  them,  and  upon 
the  extent  of  growth  of  the  vines  them- 
selves; the  amount  may  vary  from  twenty 
to  thirty -five  gallons. 

The  following  are  the  formulfe  of  the 
remedies  which  so  far  have  given  the  best 
results.  An  account  of  the  results  of  trials 
you  may  make  with  one  or  more  of  them  is 
earnestly  desired,  and  a  blank  form  for 
making  up  a  report  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
partment in  future  publications  will  be  sent 
you  upon  the  receipt  of  an  addressed  postal 
card. 

LIQUID   BEMEDIES. 

(1)  Simple  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Cop- 
per.— Dissolve  one  pound  of  pure  sulphate 
of  copper  in  twenty-five  gallons  of  water. 
Spray  the  vines  with  a  convenient  force- 
pump  having  a  nozzle  of  fine  aperture. 
Less  lasting  in  its  effect  than  the  next,  as  it 
is  easily  washed  off  by  rains. 

(2)  Eau  Celeste,  Blue  Water  (the  "Audoy- 
naud  process''). — Dissolve  one  pound  of 
sulphate  of  copper  in  three  or  four  gallons 
of  warm  water;  when  completely  dissolved 
and  the  water  has  cooled,  add  one  pint  of 
commercial  ammonia;  then  dilute  to  twenty- 
two  gallons.  The  concentrated  liquid 
should  be  ktpt  in  a  keg  or  some  wooden 
vessel  and  diluted  when  required  for  use. 
Apply  the  same  as  iu  the  case  of  simple 
solutions. 

The  tfi'ects  obtained  by  this  preparation 
have  been  equal  to  those  r<  suiting  from  the 
use  of  the  copper  mixture  of  Giioude,  and 
are  said  to  be  evei.  more  la.stiug. 

(3)  Copper  .Uixture  of  Oironde,  Bordeaux 
iltxture. — Dips.ilvi  sixietn  puui.ds  oi  huI- 
I  hate  (il  cojip  r  in  Iw.  utylwo  gallons  of 
watei ;  iu  another  vessel  slake  thirty  pounds 
of  lime  in  six  gallons  of  water  When  the 
latter  mixture  has  cooled,  it  is  slowly 
poured  into  the  copper  solution,  care  being 
taken  to  mix  the  fluids  thoroughly  by  con- 
stant stirring.  It  is  well  to  have  this  com- 
pound prepared  some  days  before  it  is  re- 
quired for  use.  It  should  be  well  stirred 
before   applying.     Some  have  reduced  the 


ingredients  to  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  two  pounds  of  lime  to  twenty- 
two  gallons  of  water,  and  have  obtained 
good  results. 

Well-made  pumps  with  specially  con- 
structed nozzles  are  required  for  the  appli- 
cation of  this  compound,  unless  we  resort 
to  the  tedious  and  wasteful  method  of 
using  brooms  or  whisps  made  of  slender 
twigs,  which  are  dipped  into  the  compound 
and  then  switched  right  and  left  so  as  to 
spray  the  foliage,  as  directed  iu  our  circular 
of  liist  season.  The  Vermorel  apparatus, 
including  reservoir,  pump,  and  spraying 
nozzle,  is  well  adapted  for  vineyard  use, 
and  is  specially  constructed  for  applying 
the  various  liquid  preparations  containing 
sulphate  of  copper. 

POWDEBS. 

(4)  David's  Powder.  — Dissolve  four 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  least 
possible  amount  of  hot  water,  and  slake 
sixteen  pounds  of  lime  with  the  smallest 
quantity  of  water  required.  When  the 
copper  solution  and  the  slaked  lime  are 
completely  cooled,  mix  them  together  thor- 
oughly, let  the  compound  dry  in  the  sun, 
crush  and  sift.  Apply  with  a  sulphuring 
bellows  furnished  with  an  outside  receptacle 
for  the  powder.  The  copper  coming  in 
contact  with  the  leather  will  soon  destroy  it. 

(5)  Sulphatine,  —  Mix  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper 
with  fifteen  ponnds  of  triturated  sulphur 
and  ten  pounds  of  air-slaked  lime.  Apply 
in  the  same  manner  as  No.  4. 

Both  these  powders  (Nos.  4  and  5)  ought 
to  be  procured  from  the  manufacturer,  pre- 
pared ready  for  uae. 

Note. — It  is  very  probable  that  Nos.  2,  3, 

4  and  5  will  be  found  equally  serviceable  in 
preventing  potato  "blight"  and  "rot.''    No. 

5  should  be  employed  when  one  has  to  con- 
tend with  both  the  Downy  and  Powdery 
mildews.  For  apple  scab  we  suggest  trials 
with  Nos.  2  and  3. 

The  degree  of  success  attending  the  use 
of  these  compounds  will  depend  more  or 
less,  (1)  upon  their  careful  preparation,  (2) 
the  time  of  the  application,  (3)  the  more  or 
less  intelligent  manner  in  which  they  are 
applied,  (4)  the  atmospheric  conditions 
existing  at  the  time  or  which  may  follow 
the  applications,  (5)  the  number  of  treat- 
ments made,  and  (6;  the  purity  of  the  cop- 
per used. 

In  all  cases  where  these  remedies  are 
tried  a  number  of  plants  or  vines  should  be 
left  untreated  to  serve  as  "control  experi- 
ments,'' for  comparison  with  those  treated. 

Prices  of  materials  (subject,  of  course,  to 

variations) : 

Sulphate  of  Copper,  pure,  in  quantity  by 

the  barrel 5ccc6  cts  pr  lb. 

At  retail 10 

Anhydrous  sulphate  of  eopper '28  " 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  wholesale 2^^  " 

Retail B@b  " 

Ammonia,  who  esale 6:a6  " 

Retail 10  " 

Lime,  per  barrel  (200  pounds) $1.06 

"bulphutine,"  in  quautity 6(^  ** 

PBACTICAL    HINTS   AND    OBSEBVATIONS    TO    BE 
NOTED  IN  THE  TBEATMENT  OF  THE  FUNGUS 
DISEASES  OF  PLANTS,  WITH  ESPECIAL 
BEFEKENCE    TO     THOSE     AFFECT- 
ING   THE    GBAPE     VINE. 

,1.     The  kind  of  remedy  or  remedies  em- 
ploytd,  and  how  prepared. 

2.  Variety  of  vines  or  other  plants 
treated. 

3.  Number  of  vines  or  area  covered. 

4.  Amount  of  material  used  and  how 
applied. 

5.  Cost  of  material  nsed. 

6.  Cost  of  labor  in  preparing  and  apply- 
ing same. 


7  Number  of  applications  made  and 
date  of  each. 

8.  Date  of  first  appearance  of  the  mil- 
dew. 

9.  Date  of  first  appearance  of  the  black- 
rot. 

10.  Condition  of  vineyard  in  respect  to 
disease  in  1885-86. 

11.  Condition  of  vines  in  respect  to  dis- 
ease at  time  of  first  application,  second  ap- 
plication, etc. 

12.  Condition  of  weather  when  the  ap- 
plications of  remedies  were  made  and  the 
kind  of  weather  immediately  following. 

13.  Condition  of  foliage  at  the  vintage, 
of  treated  vines  compared  with  those  not 
treated. 

14.  Ccndition  of  foliage  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  usual  time  for  the  falling  of  the 
leaves,  on  treated  vines  compared  with  those 
untreated. 

15.  Condition  of  new  wood  as  to  ripen- 
ing, etc.,  upon  treated  and  untreated  vines. 

Note. — When  practicable,  daily  records 
should  be  kept  of  temperature,  rainfall, 
amount  of  dew,  fogs,  etc.,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  fungi  is  largely  subject  to  existing 
meteorological  conditions. 

NOKMAN  J.  COLMAN, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
Washington  D.  C,  April,  1887. 


FOKTIFlrllllU     WINES. 


Editoe  Mkechant. — The  beginning  has 
been  made  in  acknowledging  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  question  of  what  kind  of 
distillates  should  be  used  .in  fortifying 
wines.  California  viticulture  with  the  great 
facilities  for  producing  the  proper  kind  of 
spirit  may  consider  the  question  with  ease, 
but  not  with  laxness. 

The  Government  of  France  is  sure  to 
act  upon  the  unmitigated  condemnation  on 
the  part  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
the  employment  of  spirit  from  cereals, 
tubercules  or  roots  in  wines,  and  it  may 
not  be  long  before  the  grave  measure  be 
adopted  that  only  grape  distillates  be  al- 
lowed for  fortifying  wines  in  Framce. 

In  a  report  of  the  Spanish  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  London  to  the  Minister  of 
State  in  Madrid,  it  is  stated  regarding  the 
use  in  wines  of  spirits  distilled  from  grain 
or  potatoes,  "That  these  toxic  products  are 
a  hundred  times  more  baneful  to  the  wine 
interests  of  Spain  than  opium  is  to  China," 
and  that  "  Grain  and  potato  spirits  have 
ruined  the  grape  distilling  industry  of 
Spain." 

To  quote  fully  the  opinion  emitted  by 
the  patriotic  Chamber  of  Commerce,  wiiich, 
if  expressed  in  somewhat  high  colored 
terms,  -contains  iunegabJe  truths;  it  states, 
"That  taking  advantage  of  the  general 
ignorance  on  that  head,  the  wine  trade  ol 
Spain,  buying  imported  amylic  spirits  at 
cheap  rates,  by  their  greed  have  poisoned, 
enervated,  and  )  hysically  and  morally  de- 
graded the  Spanish  people.  Compare  but 
present  statistics  of  crimes,  proceeding  from 
taverns  and  of  cerebral  diseases,  the  hos- 
pital of  which  is  the  madhouse,  with  those 
statistics  of  times  in  which  Spaniards  used 
pure  giape  brandy  apd  wine  without  stretch- 
ing by  spirit." 

"  It  would  be  cheaper  if  Spain  made  a 
present  to  the  German  potato  spirit  manu- 
facturers of  the  value  of  the  twenty -three 
million  gallons  of  amylic  alcohol  now 
annually  imported,  than  allowing  them  to 
ruin  thereby  the  national  Spanish  industry, 
destroy  the  public  health  and  consummate 


the   discredit   of   Spain's  wine  production 
in  all  countries." 

Complaints  of  adulterated  and  stretched 
wines  from  Spain  have  been  frequent  in 
France,  and  more  than  one  parcel  of  such 
wines  has  been  condemned  after  its  entry, 
or  in  consequence  of  analysis  on  the 
frontier. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  upon  the 
question  of  the  Minister,  what  formula  or 
guarantees  could  be  adopted  to  prevent 
adulterations  of  wines  by  spirit  not  from 
grapes,  replied  that  the  law  should  take  in 
hand  the  means  of  protecting  the  legiti- 
mate industry,  by  putting  a  very  high  duty 
on  imported  spirit  not  distilled  from  the 
grape. 

Further,  the  Chamber  says,  "That  the 
private  individual  should  refuse  to  use  wines 
adulterated  with  toxic  alcohol.  Where  the 
senses  of  smell  and  taste  cannot  distin- 
guish between  pure  and  adulterated  w-ines, 
a  perfect  analytical  chemist  exists  in  our- 
selves, residing  in  our  stomachs,  which, 
with  the  persuasive  voice  of  indigestion 
tells  us,  'you  are  poisoning  me.'  " 

It  may  take  some  time  before  this  voice 
in  the  stomach  becomes  a  recognized 
authority  among  consumers  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent.  The  discriminating  con- 
sumer of  table  wine  at  the  meal,  of  course, 
needs  no  other  guide  than  the  easy  experi- 
ence of  what  agrees  with  him  and  what 
is  repulsive.  But  dram  drinking  means 
quantities  and  the  voice  of  the  instinctive 
chemist  is  not  heeded  by  the  average 
absorber. 

The  amount  of  wines  that  contain  ad- 
ditions of  spirit  not  proceeding  from  the 
grape  may  be  enormous.  California  has 
the  privilege  of  dispensing  with  grain 
spirit,  and  the  exercise  of  the  privilege, 
putting  the  anomalous  distillates  under 
the  bane,  would  considerably  benefit  the 
grape  industry.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  establishing  the  value  in  a  hygienic 
sense  of  grape  distillates  over  grain  dis, 
tillates  for  direct  consumption  and  after, 
through  age,  they  have  been  made  fit  for 
that  purpose.  But  we  have  a  full  right  to 
insist  upon  the  use  of  grape  brandy  only, 
in  wines. 

Eastern  viticulture  has  apparently  been 
debarred  by  Nature  from  grapes  reaching 
a  sufficient  amount  of  sugar.  The  use  of 
the  proportion  of  cane  sugar  to  fiU  the  gap 
for  the  composition  of  a  good  must  is 
therefore  obligatory.  But  when  we  hear 
that  immense  quantities  of  high  wines  are 
furnished  by  whisky  distillers  of 'Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  for  wine  making  in  certain 
regions,  it  is  time  to  rebel. 

The  recommendation  to  Eastern  wins 
makers  to  abstain  from  fortifying  their  dry 
wines  with  (grain)  alcohol,  was  well  meant. 
The  Committees  on  Wines  at  the  First 
National  Viticultural  Convention  in  Wash- 
ington last  May  were  unanimous  in  that 
regard,  when  their  senses  spoke  and  in 
some  cases  the  innate  analytical  chemist 
told  the  tale  on  examining  Eastern  -wine 
samples. 

Let  us  draw  the  moral  from  researches 
and  experiences  of  others,  that  it  is  time 
to  awaken  to  energetic  acting  in  repulsing 
the  use  of  grain  spirits  in  wine,  and  raising 
our  wine  distilling  interest.  Low  grade 
wines,  yet  prevailing  too  much,  will  give 
useful  distillates  for  fortifying  sweet  wines. 
We  can  afi'ord  to  ofi'er  grape  spirits  for 
Eastern  sweet  wines.  Their  sweet  Cataw- 
bas  might  be  made  wholesome  thereby. 

F.  POKNDOEPF. 

Washington,  May  2,  1887. 
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THE     NAGAJIBIE     VIXEVABOS. 

(The  Austnluian.l 

The  central  section  of  the  Gonlburn  Val- 
ley hfts  long  been  disliuguislicd  as  a  viue- 
growiug  district.  Around  Nagambie,  about 
18  miles  down  the  river  from  Seymour,  the 
Gonlburn  Valley  Vineyard  Company  and 
the  Chateau  Tahbilk  Company  established 
vine  culture  many  years  ago,  and  the  in 
dustry  was  commenced  with  all  the  sanguine 
hopes  and  needless  expenditure  of  money 
which  characterizid  early  experiments  in 
the  wine-producing  business.  A  want  of 
practical  knowledge,  combined  with  a  con- 
viction that  high  prices  could  be  obtained, 
and  that  much  money  must  be  spent,  led  to 
failure,  and  for  a  time  vine-growing  lan- 
guished in  the  district.  The  Goulburu 
Valley  Company  came  to  grief,  the  vine- 
yard being  subdivided  and  much  of  it  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Tahbilk  Company  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  an  unprofitable  in- 
vestment and  a  monument  of  fair  hopes  dis- 
appointed. Experience,  better  price  foi 
wine,  and  a  more  rational  expenditure  of 
money,  however,  at  length  brought  about  n 
change.  The  skillful  management  of  Mr 
F.  Coueslant  made  Tahbilk  profitable;  it 
then  began  to  increase,  other  vineyards 
were  planted,  and  generally  a  progressive 
movement  was  initiated,  which  has  contin- 
ued for  three  or  four  years,  and  bids  fair 
to  be  maintained. 

The  Chateau  Tahbilk  Vineyard  is  sitn- 
Bted  on  the  Goulburn  river,  about  five  miles 
from  Nagambie.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  colony,  being  300  acres  in  extent, 
and  the  cellars  are  among  the  most  exten- 
sive in  Australia.  The  vineyard  has  been 
enlarged  greatly  of  late  years,  about  50 
acres  being  added  each  season,  so  that  all 
the  vines  are  not  yet  bearing.  There  are 
175  acres  of  the  vineyard  in  full  bearing, 
50  acres  are  Inst  year's  cuttings,  and  the 
remainder  are  under  two  and  three  years 
old.  The  soil  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and 
varies  from  the  strong  clay  loam  of  the 
Gonlburn  Valley  ;  the  rainfall  is  somewhat 
heavier  than  towards  Shepparton  and  the 
Murray,  An  increased  rainfall  is  generally 
shown  by  a  higher  yield  of  grain  crops, 
by  from  two  to  four  bushels  per  acre,  be- 
ing obtained  than  upon  the  country  north 
of  Shepparton.  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
enjoying  a  better  rainfall  that  the  yield  of 
grapes  averages  higher  than  in  some  more 
northern  districts.  From  250  to  300  gallons 
per  acre  is  considered  an  average  yield  in 
the  Nagambie  district.  This  season  has 
been  a  very  dry  one,  but  the  summer  rains 
have  greatly  improved  the  grape  crop,  and 
the  Tahbilk  vineyard  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce fully  an  average  yield,  or  about  300 
gallons  per  acre. 

Wide  planting  has  a  strong  advocate  in 
Mr.  Coueslant.  He  has  found  that  a  heavier 
orop  is  obtained  by  planting  the  vines  wide 
Apart,  and  that  the  cost  of  cultivation  is 
far  less  than  when  the  vines  are  close  to- 
gether .  The  vineyard  was  originally  planted 
according  to  the  close  system,  but  the  pre- 
sent manager  has  over  the  greater  part  of 
it  taken  out  every  second  row.  The  result 
of  taking  out  every  second  row  of  vines  has 
been  an  increase  of  yield  and  a  saving  in 
the  cost  of  pruning  the  vines  and  culti- 
vating the  land.  A  section  of  the  vineyard 
still  remains  as  originally  planted.  The 
Tines  here  are  destined  to  be  thinned  out, 
but  they  will  be  allowed  to  stand  some 
time,  to  convince  all  who  may  have  doubts 
of  the  advantages  of  planting  wide  apart. 
In   making  extensions   8ft.  by   8ft.  was  at 


first  tried,  and  then  10ft.  by  10ft. ;  but  final- 
ly 8ft.  by  12ft.  was  adopted  as  the  best. 
The  8ft.  by  12ft.  system  gives  453  vines 
per  acre,  and  the  10  ft.  by  10  ft.  system  435 
vines.  There  is,  therefore,  practically 
about  the  same  amount  of  space  allowed 
for  the  vines,  and  the  rows  are  more  con- 
venient for  working  when  12  feet  apart. 
The  dray  employed  in  carting  away  the 
grapes  at  vintage  can  be  taken  along  be- 
tween any  two  of  the  rows.  Mr.  Couse- 
lant  does  not  adopt  this  system  because  the 
company  has  a  large  area  of  land  available 
for  planting,  but  because  he  believes  it  the 
best  calulated  to  produce  the  most  profita- 
ble return  from  each  acre.  As  a  proof  of 
his  belief  in  the  system,  he  intends  to  plant 
a  vineyard  upon  a  small  property  of  his 
own  8ft.  by  12ft. 

Irrigation  has  been  resorted  to  this  sea- 
son to  save  the  cuttings  in  the  new  vine- 
yard from  perishing  from  the  drought.  The 
plant  was  not  fitted  up  until  the  month  of 
February,  and  the  cuttings,  most  of  which 
bad  failed  to  sprout,  were  in  danger  of  be- 
ing entirely  lost.  The  winter  had  been  so 
Jry  that  Mr.  Coueslant,  who  has  been  hith- 
erto very  successful  with  his  planting  of  cut- 
tings, would  have  this  season  shared  the  fate 
of  many  new  planters  in  the  Goulburn  Val- 
ley. It  was  found  that  while  the  cuttings 
looked  dead  they  were  not  actually  dry. 
At  the  risk  of  being  too  late,  therefore,  the 
water  was  put  on,  and  immediately  the 
cuttings  began  to  grow.  Nearly  all  the 
cuttings  sprouted,  and  the  plantation  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  was  saved. 
The  area  of  cuttings  watered  was  60  acres, 
and  the  whole  of  this,  with  the  saving  of  a 
whole  year,  may  be  set  against  the  cost  of 
the  irrigating  machinery.  For  watering 
new  plantations  alone  the  scheme  would  be 
profitable,  but  it  is  intended  to  utilize  it 
judiciously  nearly  all  over  the  vineyard. 
The  vineyard  will  be  irrigated  in  the  winter, 
and  by  this  means  a  supply  of  moisture  will 
be  stored  in  the  subsoil.  To  irrigate  late  in 
the  season  might  endanger  the  quality  of 
the  wine,  but  such  a  course  is  considered 
quite  unnecessary.  With  the  subsoil  well 
moistened  during  winter,  a  heavy  crop  is 
likely  to  be  obtained  without  further  irri- 
gation, even  in  the  driest  season. 

The  water  is  raised  53  ft.  This  is  some- 
thing new.  We  have  seen  by  the  experi- 
ments in  pumping  carried  on  along  the 
Murray  and  the  Guubower  water-courses, 
that  raising  a  volume  of  water  to  a  height 
of  from  5  ft.  to  20  ft.,  or  up  to  30  ft.,  is 
not  only  possible,  but  practicable  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost,  but  the  fear  has  been  that  the 
centrifugal  pump  would  become  too  expen- 
sive a  means  of  raising  a  supply  to  a  greater 
height.  Mr.  Coueslant  raised  a  fine  stream 
of  sufficient  volume  for  irrigating  a  height 
of  53  ft.  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  cost 
can  be  easily  calculated  from  the  following 
data  :  An  8-horse  power  steam  Bobey  steam 
engine  was  employed  to  drive  one  of  Rob- 
inson Broters'  7-inch  centrifugal  pumps. 
A  heap  of  tire  wood  was  gathered  in  from 
the  adjoining  paddock,  and  one  man  was 
employed  in  looking  after  the  engine  and 
pump.  This  is  what  was  required  to  raise 
1,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  water  over  the  land  being 
another  matter.  Not  only  was  the  water 
raised  a  perpendicular  height  of  53  ft.,  but 
it  had  to  be  forced  through  a  slanting  gal- 
vanized iron  pipe  500  ft.  in  length,  in  order 
to  reach  that  elevation. 

Here  we  have  an  encouraging  fact  for 
landowners  along  the  banks  of  all  our  per- 
manent streams.  There  are  but  few  places 
where   the   Murray  is   more  than  53  ft,  be- 


low its  banks,  and  still  fewer  sites  along 
theJGoulburn  and  Ovens  and  other  perma- 
nent streams  where  the  water  would  need 
to  bo  raised  such  a  height  to  render  it  avail- 
able for  irrigation.  Two  men  were  em- 
ployed in  distributing  the  water  over  the 
land,  but  the  flooding  system  was  followed, 
and  in  ordinary  cases  more  labor  would  be 
required  in  distributing.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion at  all  that  water  will  pay  for  distribu- 
tion. The  question  is,  can  a  supply  be 
properly  obtained  ?  \nd  Mr.  Coueslant's 
experiment  adds  another  affirmative  ans- 
wer. In  irrigating  the  cuttings  rather  hur- 
iedly,  the  land  was  simply  flooded,  and  the 
water  spread  over  the  ground  in  the  same 
remarkable  way  as  over  the  wheat  fields  on 
the  Murray,  Bar  creek  and  Gunbower  ex- 
periments. It  will  be  found,  however,  in 
irrigating  the  vineyard,  that  flooding  is  not 
the  best  system.  Mr.  Coueslant's  object 
is  to  moisten  the  subsoil,  and  this  will  be 
best  obtained  by  running  the  water  in  fur- 
rows between  the  vines.  Flooding  the  sur- 
face would  tend  to  make  the  roots  of  the 
vines  grow  upwards,  but  by  drawing  fur- 
rows between  the  rows  the  water  will  sink 
into  the  ground  and  spread  all  through  the 
subsoil.  Mr.  Coueslant's  pump  was  fixed 
about  12  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  river, 
and  the  water  was  forced  the  remainder  of 
the  distance  through  a  strong  galvanized 
iron  pipe.  The  galvanized  iron  pipe  which 
I  have  refeiTcd  to  as  being  also  used  by  Mr. 
Lightfoot,  of  the  Pines,  near  Shepparton, 
and  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Brookfield  hop  plan- 
tation, Everton,  seems  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  cast-iron  pipes,  while  being 
much  cheaper. 

Stakes  or  props  are  considered  unneces- 
sary when  vines  have  become  five  or  six 
years  old,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  varie- 
ties which  possess  weak  supple   branches. 
In  vines  planted  upon  the  close  or  medium 
systems,  Mr.  Coueslant  adopts  the  "goose- 
berry bush ''  form  of  training.     No  stakes 
are  required,  for  the  branches  are  topped. 
But  the  vines,   which  are  planted  10ft.  by 
10ft.  or  8ft.  by  12ft.,  are  treated  upon  dif- 
ferent  systems.      The   vines,    which   have 
plenty  of  soil  for  their  roots  and  room  for 
their  branches,  are  capable  of  bearing  more 
fruit  than  the  branches  can  support  unaid- 
ed.    These  vines   are   provided  with  very 
strong  stakes  or  props.     The  strong  stakes 
7ft.  long  are  put  2ft.  into  the  ground,  so 
that  they  stand  5ft.  high.     In  pruning  the 
vines   a   bearing   branch   is   left,    which  is 
wound  _in  spiral   form   around   the   stake. 
The  spiral  branch  is  carried  to  the  top  of 
the  stake,  where  it  is  secured,  the  top  being 
cut  oif.     There  is  no  after  pruning  or  cut- 
ting back  of  the  young  branches.     The  vine 
is   left   after  the  first  pruning  to  take  its 
own  course,  the  soil  around  being  kept  well 
pulverised    and    free    from    weeds.    Such 
vines  look  something  like  hop  plants,  bear- 
ing fruit  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and 
the   system   seems    to    at   once  economise 
labor  and  secure  heavy  yields.     It  is  easy 
to  see  that  with  vines  so  wide  apart,  horse 
implements  can  be  employed  to  do  nearly 
all  the  work  of  cultivating;  there  is  a  sav- 
ing of  supports   and  cuttings,  economy  in 
pruning  and  facilities  for  harvesting.     Add 
to  this  heavier  yields,  and  wide  planting 
needs  no  further  recommendation. 

The  vintage  was  to  have  commenced  on 
the  17th  inst.,  and  the  arrangements  for 
carrying  it  on  are  more  complete  than  on 
any  previous  occasion.  The  cellars  have 
always  been  extensive,  but  until  this  season 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  vintage  were 
old-fashioned.  Modem  methods  require 
that  there  should  be  little  hand  labor  em- 


ployed in  passing  the  grapes  through  the 
varions  operations  connected  with  the  vin- 
tage. The  grape  mills  are  on  the  second 
floor,  the  presses  and  fermenting-vats  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  storing  casks  in 
the  nnderground  cellar.  Steam-driven  ma- 
chinery will  now  elevate  the  grapes  to  the 
second  floor,  and  improved  methods  will  be 
adopted  in  the  subsequent  operations.  A 
large  lift  or  elevator  is  provided  at  the  end 
of  the  building,  which  is  300ft.  in  length. 
The  elevator  is  a  double  one,  so  that  while 
the  loaded  stage  is  ascending  the  empty 
platform  is  descending.  A  whole  dray-load 
of  grapes  is  put  on  to  the  elevator  at  once, 
12  boxes,  containing  l%cwt.  each,  being 
accommodated.  The  boxes  are  placed  upon 
a  truck  which  is  set  upon  the  elevator,  and 
when  the  second  floor  is  reached,  the  truck 
with  its  load  is  run  along  a  tramway  to  any 
point  required.  The  tramway  is  one  of  the 
French  Decanville  steel  tramways.  It  is 
made  in  sections,  with  flat  steel  sleepers 
connecting  the  rails,  and  can  be  easily  laid 
in  any  direction  desired.  Such  a  system 
will  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old 
one  of  raising  the  grapes  in  single  boxes  by 
means  of  a  handwindlass.  The  eight-horse 
power  engine  used  for  workiug  the  centrifu- 
gal pump  drives  the  elevating  machinery. 

The  win^  presses  are  upon  the  French 
model.  The  large  ones  are  of  French 
manufacture,  being  by  Lamonnier-Sully, 
and  they  are  very  conviently  worked.  Two 
men  can  put  down  the  press  by  turning  a 
handle,  the  screw  being  turned  by  a  large 
horizontal  cog-wheel,  opi  rated  by  spur  gear 
from  the  handle  spinlle.  The  other  press 
is  made  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Sons 
upon  the  model  of  the  French  ratchet 
press,  which  has  been  illustrated  in  The 
Australasian.  The  grape  mill  is  by  Gaillot, 
of  Beauue,  France,  and  is  upon  the  same 
priuciple  as  those  used  on  the  large  vineyards 
of  California.  The  grapes  first  pass  through 
crushing  rollers,  and  afterwards  through  a 
perforated  clyiuder,  in  which  a  revolving 
spiked  spiral  works  separates  the  grapes 
and  the  stalks.  The  main  building  of  the 
cellars  is  two-story  high,  and  200  feet  in 
length.  All  excavated  cellar  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  and  from  the 
centre  of  this  cellar  a  grand  brick  vault,  200 
feet  long  and  23  feet  wide,  is  projected  at 
right  angles.  The  building  above  ground 
has  been  recently  extended  by  100  feet,  so 
that  it  is  now  300  feet  in  length.  As  the 
cellars  contain  a  plentiful  supply  of  casks 
of  all  sizes,  there  is  accommodation  for 
storing  large  quantities  of  wine.  The 
varieties  of  vine  cultivated  are  chiefly  Red 
Hermitage,  Cabernet,  Mataro,  Malbec, 
Beisling,  Gouais,  Verdeilho,  White  Her- 
mitage and  a  small  quantity  of  Muscatel. 
It  is  the  general  custom  to  retain  the  wine 
in  the  Tahbilk  cellars  for  about  three  years, 
and  remove  them  as  required  to  the  com- 
pany's vaults,  85  Little  Collins  street  cast. 
Last  season  was  a  very  good  one,  the  yield 
being  400  gallons  per  acre,  and  the  average 
300  gallons  for  this  season,  must  be  con- 
sidered highly  satisfactory  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 


.V  recent  article  in  the  Mbrchant  on  the 
subject  of  vinegar  making  has  caused  one 
wine  maker  in  California  to  advertise  in  a 
daily  paper  in  San  Frapcisco  for  a  first 
class  vinegar  maker.  We  admire  the  candor 
of  the  advertiser  in  thus  acknowl<'dging  the 
force  of  our  remarks,  that  it  is  preferable  to 
make  good  vinegar  than  it  is  to  place  bad 
wine  on  the  market,  and  thus  get  a  bad 
name  for  California  wines  in  general  and 
his  own  brand  in  particular. 
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OVR    AUSTKAtilAUr    CONNECTION. 

There  have  recently  been  some  very  im- 
portant developments  in  our  connections 
with  the  Australasian  Colonies,  that  call  for 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  As  we  have 
before  intimated,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
people  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  trade  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Their 
first  venture  is  to  run  a  line  of  fast  steam- 
ers between  Victoria,  B.  C,  Japan  and 
China.  To  assist  them,  they  sought  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  British  Government  of  £10,- 
800  per  annum,  but  their  request  was  deni- 
ed. The  steamers  to  be  used  iu  the  service 
have  been  arranged  for,  and  will  shortly  be 
running  on  the  projected  route. 

That  thby  will  remain  satisfied  with  this 
connection  alone,  for  their  oyerland  railroad 
line  IS  very  problematical.  They  will  also 
endeavor  to  wrest  the  Australian  Mail  Ser- 
vice, and  its  consequent  trade,  away  from 
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ASSK-S-SIMBXT     CURIOS. 


Magte's  Real  Estate  Circular  has  drawn 
attention  to  some  veritable  curiosities  iu  the 
assessmrnts  in  different  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia. "We  have  formerly  pointed  out  that 
thd  assessors  found  no  wine  in  the  city  cel- 
liir.-s  whi  n  they  made  up  their  returns,  and 
th  •  following  examples  of  ossessment  are 
on  a  parity  wilh  the  former  freak  of  the 
.^ssessor^.     Fur  instauct : 

BKANDIES   AND   OTHEB  LIQUOBS. 

Colusa  Ci.unty,  per  jfalloo $3.00 

N^piCounty,      '•        "     60 

WINES. 

Yuba  County,  per  gallon $      40 

Sacrameiito  County,  per  gallon 07 

We  had  always  been  under  the  impression 
that  the  viticultural  products  of  Napa 
County  were  among  the  best  iu  the  State, 
but  it  seems  that  they  are  far  and  away  be- 
hind those  of  Colusa  County.  In  wines 
too,  Sacramento  County  does  not  compare 
very  favorably  with  Yuba  County.  Napa 
should  look  to  its  laurels,  for  we  are  quite 
sure  that  the  wine  makers  there  would  will- 
ingly pay  increased  taxation  in  order  to 
hold  the  premier  position.  Regarding 
Sacramento  County's  deplorable  condition, 
we  are  shrewdly  suspicious  that  friend 
Maslin  can  hardly  have  supervised  the 
work  of  his  subordinates. 


In  our  wine  table,  published  in  this  issue, 
will  be  found  a  shipment  of  nearly  110,000 
gallons  by  Lachman  &  Jacobi  in  the  ship 
Undaunted  for  New  York.  This  wo  believe 
is  the  largest  single  shipment  ever  made  by 
one  firm. 


San  Francisco.  It  is  therefore  incumbent 
upon  us,  that  active  measures  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  performance  of  any 
such  step.  Aud  to  do  this,  action  must  be 
taken  in  advance.  We  must  not  let  them 
slip  in  before  we  have  any  plans  perfected 
for  retaining  this  connection.  That  this 
fact  is  becoming  very  apparent,  is  evidenced 
by  the  prompt  action  of  the  Messrs.  Spreck- 
els,  in  offering  to  convey  the  Australian 
Delegates,  now  in  London,  from  New  York 
to  Sydney,  free  of  expense.  This  is  a  very 
shrewd  business-like  move  to  head  off  the 
Canadian  Pacific  people,  who  had  offered 
to  carry  the  Delegates  over  their  line,  from 
Montreal  to  Victoria.  Aside  from  its  being 
a  matter  of  business,'  the  Messrs.  Spreckels 
offer  is  a  most  generous  one,  and  one  that 
shows  that  these  gentlemen  are  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  our  Australasian  con- 
nection. Their  action  should  be  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  business  men  of  San  Fran 
Cisco,  as  well  as  by  the  various  railroad 
companies  in  the  United  States.  That  it 
will  be  appreciated  in  the  Colonies  we  are 
firmly  convinced,  in  fact  it  is  an  offer  that 
is  without  parallel. 

The  main  consideration  of  the  Colonies, 
in  regard  to  their  various  mail  services,  is 
a  question  of  time .    They  desire  to  obtain 
the  quickest  possible  connection   with   the 
United  Kingdom,   and  where  they  can   se- 
cure this  they  are  willing  to  pay  liberal  sub 
sidies.     The  quickest  route   will   moreover 
attract  the  largest  amount  of  travel,  espec- 
ially on  the  part  of  men  who  have  business 
of  an  urgent   nature   to   transact;    and   of 
tourists  in  cases  where  the  most  varied  at- 
tractions can  be  offered.     That  the  United 
States  railroad  people  are  alive  to  the  com- 
ing competition  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  is 
evident  from  their  announced  intention  of 
running  special  trains  between  New  York 
and  San   Francisco   in   a"  hundred  hours. 
These  trains   were  originally  intended   to 
connect  with  the  steamers  running  between 
San  Francisco  and  Y'okohama,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  they  will   also   connect 
with  the  Australian  monthly  mail  steamers. 
Of  the  two  lines,  the  latter  will  be  found 
the  most  useful,  as  they  bring  and  take  a 
much   larger   number  of   passengers,    also 
heavier  mails,  and  arrive  on  their  schedule 
time  with  the  regularity  of  clockwork.     In 
fact,  a  leading  railroad  ofiicial  has  informed 
us  that  it  was  already  almost  a   certainty 
that,  these  fast  trains  would  connect   with 
the  Australian  Mail  Steamers,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  disregard    their  importance   to 
the  various  trunk  lines  in  the  United  States. 
Desiring  to  ascertain  the  time   occupied 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  United  King- 


dom, in  the  various  existing  mail  services, 
we  have  consulted  the  latest  time-table 
issued  by  the  New  Zealand  Government, 
and  which  is  officially  correct.  Taking 
Sydney  as  the  terminal  point,  we  have  the 
following  results.     Thus: 

SYDNEI   TO  LONDON. 

Route.  Days- 
San  Francisco  Service 40 

Orient  Line ^" 

Peninsular  &  Oriental -lO 

Messageri-s  Maritimes 4 J 

These  are  the  official  schedule   contract 
times  in  which  the   mails  by   the  various 
routes  must  be  delivered  between   Sydney 
and  London.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  San 
Francisco  Service  is   even   at  present,    as 
quick  as  any  of  the  others  to  and  from  Syd- 
ney.    With  New  Zealand,   it  is  five   days 
less,  the  contract  time  between   Auckland 
and    London,    via    San    Francisco,    being 
thirty-five  days.     The  direct  mail   service 
between    New    Zealand    and    London,    is 
scheduled  at  forty-four  days,  the  same  time 
as  is  occupied  by  mails  that  have  to  be  for- 
warded to  that  Colony  from  Melbourne  or 
Sydney,  by  the  services  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  or  Orient  lines  of  Steamers. 
It  will  thus  be  seen,  that,  as  far  as   New 
Zealand  is   concerned,    the  San  Francisco 
service  is  decidedly  the  best,  even   to   the 
most  Southern  portions  of  that  Colony,  as 
it  only  takes  three  days  additional  to  for- 
ward the  mails  from  Auckland  to  Dunedin. 
And  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
San  Francisco  Service  is  equal  to  the  others. 
But   under    the    present    contract    of    the 
Oceanic  Company,  much  better  work   has 
been  done.     Upon  more  than  one  occasion, 
the  mails  have  been  delivered  in  London  in 
less  than  thirty-three  days  from  Auckland, 
and  less  than  thirty-eight  days  from  Syd- 
ney. 

The  time  now  allowed  the  steamers  of  the 
Oceanic   Company,    between   Sydney    and 
Auckland  and  San  Frauciseo,  is  twenty  five 
and  twenty  days  respectively.     But  the  trip 
is  frequently  made  one  day  quicker,  which 
gives  us  nineteen  days  from  Auckland  and 
twenty-four  from  Sydney.     When  the  fast 
special  train  to  New  York  is  running  in  con- 
nection with  this  service,  that  is  four  days 
and  four  hours  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
landing  the  Australian  Mails  in   London, 
within  thirty-two  days  from  Auckland  and 
thirty-seven   days   from   Sydney.     It   may 
even  be  done  quicker.     If  extra  inducement 
were    offered    the   Oceanic   Company,   the 
run  from  Auckland  to  San  Francisco  would 
be  made  in  nineteen  days;    from   here   to 
New  York  by  the  fast  train  in  four  days; 
and  from  New  ^York  to   London  in   seven 
days  by  the  fast  Atlantic  steamers.     This 
would  give  a  total  of  thirty  days  between 
Auckland  and  London,  and  of   thirty-four 
or   thirty-five   days  between    Sydney    and 
London,  via  San  Francisco.     By  this  means, 
the  service  through  the  United  States  would 
be,  by  far,  the  quickest  for  the  Colonies  of 
New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales,  and, 
adding  another  day  for  the  overland  trans- 
portation  of   mails  between    Sydney    and 
Melbourne,  the   Colony  of  Victoria  could 
also  have  mail  connection  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  days, 
via  San  Francisco,  as  against  its   present 
fastest  schedule  time  of  thirty-nine  days  by 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  or  Orient  lines. 
It  is  incumbent  therefore,  upon  our  railroad 
companies,  to  endeavor  to  afford  such  facil- 
ities   of    transportation    for    the    Colonial 
mails,  as  will  make  the  service  through  the 
United   States  both   the   quickest  and  the 
most  popular.     By  shortening  the  overland 
time  to  one  hundred  hours,  we  will  not  only 


retain  the  support  of  New  Zealand  and 
New  South  Wales,  but  will  also  gain  addi- 
tional support  from  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 
At  the  same  time,  while  the  Governments 
of  the  various  Colonies  are  giving  us  their 
liberal  patronage,  it  is  manifestly  the  duty 
of  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  afford  very  liberal  assistance, 
and  encourage  American  trade  and  com- 
merce. 


PURE    BRANDY    WANTED. 


An  announcement  hasrecentlv  been  made 
concerning  French   brandy  by   M.    Emile 
Alglave,  before  the  French  association   for 
the   advancement  of   the   sciences.      It   is 
stated  that,  out  of  the  40,000,000  gallons  of 
brandy  annually  consumed  in  France,   not 
more    than  550,000   gallons,    or   12y,   per 
cent,  are  distilled  from  wine,  the  remainder 
being  extracted  from  rice,  beetroot,    maize 
or    molasses.      According   to   M.    Alglave, 
pure  brandy  may  intoxicate  but  it  does  not 
poison  or  madJen,  while  brandy  concocted 
from  the  materials  mentioned   does   both. 
In   the  presence   of  the   members    of   the 
association  he  gave  practical  proofs  of  these- 
facts.     He  took  two  guinea  pigs  to  each  of 
which  he  gave  a  similar  quantity  of  spirit. 
The  pig  that  drank  the  pure   brandy   was 
tipsy  and  hilarious;  the  other  one  was  dead 
drunk  and  like  a  corpse.    He  next  repeated 
the   experiment  on   two  dogs.     The   pure 
brandy  dog  became  intoxicated,  reeled  and 
staggered.     The  dog  that  was   under   the 
influence  of  the  impure  brandy  fell   into  a 
fit  of  epilepsy,  lay  upon  its   back   with   its 
legs  in  the  air,  foamed  at   the   mouth   and 
showed  every  symptom  of  delirum  tremens. 
M.  Alglave  argued  that  the   distillation   of 
all  brandy  other  than  from  wine  should    be 
prohibited,  and  that  every  bottle  of  brandy 
sold  should  have  a  government  stamp   or 
label  on  it,  guaranteeing  its   genuineness. 
But  with  the  present  yield   of   the   French 
vineyards,  there  is  insufficient  wine  to  make 
all  the  brandy   required.     It   is   here  that 
California  could  come  in   by   exporting   to 
France  our  pure  brandy,  stamped   as   such 
with  the  pure  brandy  stamp  of   this   State. 
This  is  a  suggestion  worthy  of  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  our  wine  makers  and  wine 
merchants,  and  it  should  certainly  be  possi- 
ble to  at  least  make  definite  enquiries  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  French   market   for 
our  pure  products. 


We  regret  to  note  the  death  of  Hon.  J. 
F.  Black  of  Livermore,  on  9th  inst.  Mr. 
Black  had  a  large  vineyard  in  ft.lameda 
County,  which  is  planted  with  the  choicest 
varieties  of  vines.  Though  quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive in  his  manner,  Mr.  Black  was  one 
of  our  most  intelligent  and  progressive  viti- 
culturists.  He  took  .the  greatest  possible 
interest  in  the  industry,  and  was  always 
present  at  viticultural  meetings,  assisting 
not  only  by  his  presence,  but  also  liberally 
with  his  purse.  To  know  him  was  to  like 
him,  and  there  are  many  warm  friends  of 
the  deceased  gentleman,  who  will  deeply 
deplore  his  loss. 


Arrangements  have  been  completed  for 
making  the  plates  for  and  strilpng  off  the 
pure  wine  labels,  but  Controller  Dunn  is 
now  exercised  as  to  the  number  that  will  be 
required,  and  it  is  doubtful  when  he  will 
be  able  to  find  out. 

Any  communications  intended  for  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Mebchant  should  be  addressed  to 
327  Market  Street,  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  business  affairs  of  the  office 
•hould  be  »ent  to  P.  O.  Box  2366. 
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THE  PBICE  OF  WINK. 


We  have  heard  that  some  of  the  wine 
merchants  of  San  Francisco  are  endeavor- 
ing to  create  a  corner  in  California  wines, 
and  we  believe  there  is  some  foundation 
for  the  report.  It  seems  that  the  same 
trouble  has  again  occurred,  as  to  prices 
that  we  have  been  obliged  to  record  in 
former  years.  At  buying  season  prices  are 
forced  down,  and  at  selling  season  they  are 
advanced.  There  is  as  much  manipulation 
in  the  wine  market  as  there  is  in  a  stock 
deal  by  those  who  have  the  inside  track.  A 
few  small  lots  of  very  ordinary  wines  have 
been  sold  at  14  and  15  cents  per  gallon, 
consequently,  the  price  for  the  whole  vint- 
age has  been  fixed  at  that  rate.  This  is 
most  unfair.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
price  for  good,  sound  wines  should  be  fixed 
by  that  of  a  casual  sale  for  very  ordinary 
stuff.  Although  last  year's  vintage  was 
the  largest  ever  produced  in  the  State,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  supply  of 
1885  wines  in  merchants'  cellars  must  be 
■very  limited.  This  is  shown  by  our  statis- 
tics of  export,  as  well  as  by  the  known 
quantity  used  for  home  consumption.  There 
must,  therefore,  before  long,  be  a  more  ac- 
tive demand. 

Our  wine-makers  are  now  better  prepared 
to  store  their  wines  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago.  It  is  hoped  also  that  they  will 
shortly  have  facilities  for  storage  in  the 
old  refinery  bnildicg  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Eastern  markets,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  tolerably  well  supplied  for  some  months 
to  come.  The  merchants  must  have  wine, 
and  they  can  well  afford  to  pay  a  higher 
price  than  they  are  now  offering,  as  very 
fair  prices  are  obtained  from  the  consumer, 
who  will  not  be  permitted  to  derive  any 
benefit  from  low  prices.  It  simply  means 
large  profits  for  the  middle  man.  We  recol- 
lect very  clearly  how  prices  were  advanced 
in  the  city  when  it  was  feared  there  would 
be  a  short  supply.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  no  new  wine  fit  for  the  consumer, 
and  if  there  was  a  scarcity  then  there  must 
be  a  still  greater  scarcity  now  in  our  city 
cellars.  Wine-makers  should  not  forget 
this  circumstance  when  receiving  the  gen- 
erous fifteen  cents  a  gallon  offers.  It 
seems  to  be  a  fitting  opportunity  for  them 
to  take  advantage  of  the  condition  of  the 
market,  and  to  profit  by  the  little  lesson 
that  was  taught  them  last  year. 

Wine-makers  are  again  bro\ight  face  to 
face  with  a  difBcult  problem.  They  must 
do  something  for  themselves.  We  doubt 
whether  the  establishment  of  an  Exchange 
for  the  sale  of  wiues  would  do  much  good 
at  present,  as  the  buyers  would  be  limited 
to  the  San,  Francisco  houses,  which  have 
branch  establishments  or  agencies  in  the 
East,  and  a  combination  could  easily  be 
formed  to  break  the  market.  When  the 
consumption  of  wine  becomes  more  ex- 
tended throughout  the  United  States,  then 
there  would  be  more  buyers  from  all  sec- 
tions, and  an  Exchange  might  answer. 
Consumption  of  wine  must  be  pushed 
throughout  the  country,  and  we  think  that 
wine-makers  can  themselves  do  this  by  co- 
operation. If  one  maker  slone  has  not 
sufficient  capital  to  embark  in  such  an  en- 
terprise, let  two  or  three  in  the  same  section 
try  to  work  together.  One  very  good  fea- 
ture in  the  business,  at  the  present  time,  is 
the  increasing  interest  in,  and  favorable 
reports  upon  our  wines  from  Europe.  There 
it  is  becoming  more  apparent  every  year 
that  the  wines  of  California  contain  much 
merit.  They  are  not  thrown  on  one  side 
now  as  being  worthies*. 


There  is  also  more  desire  now  in  Europe 
for  pure  wines,  and  the  large  viticultural 
area  of  California  attracts  attention  to- 
wards us  as  the  probable  future  source  of 
supply.  It  might  be  well,  therefore,  for 
the  winemakers  of  one  or  several  districts 
to  select  a  re))resentative,  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  California  and  with  Euro- 
pean wine  countries,  to  visit  these  places 
with  samples  and  prices  of  wines  that  can 
be  supplied  in  quantities.  He  would  prob- 
ably be  able  to  effect  sales,  and,  at  any  rate, 
he  would  be  able  to  report  definitely  upon 
the  prospects  of  Europe  as  a  market  after 
diligent  and  intelligent  inquiry. 

We  give  these  suggestions  for  what  they 
are  worth,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
found  of  practical  value  to  the  wine  makers 
whom  we  desire  to  see  obtaining  a  fair 
price  for  their  products,  instead  of  being 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  local  jobbers. 
If  they  will  act  for  themselves,  we  think 
that  they  will  find  the  result  to  be  pecuniar- 
ily beneficial,  besides  relieving  the  market 
of  surplus  supplies. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  we  learn 
that  the  sharp  frosts  of  this  week  have  seri- 
ously affected  the  vines  in  some  sections. 
It  was  thought  that  all  danger  from  frost 
had  passed,  but  experience  has  proved  to 
the  contrary.  There  is  always  an  anxiety 
to  conceal  any  damage  that  may  be  done  by 
late  frosts,  but,  without  mentioning  locali- 
ties, it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  yield  of  a 
considerable  area  of  vines  has  been  serious- 
ly affected  by  the  untimely  visitation  of  this 
week.  Such  being  the  case  it  will  naturally 
follow  that  there  will  be  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  wines,  and  we  think  a  very  materi- 
al one.  Early  intimation  of  tha  effect  of 
the  frost,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
rumors  current  that  the  price  of  wines  had 
already  advanced.  Another  reason  for  the 
advance  is  said  to  be  in  the  action  of  the 
proposed  storage  company,  which  would  re- 
lieve wine  makers  from  present  difficulties, 
and  enable  them  to  hold  their  wines  over 
for  another  year. 

Another  reason  that  suggests  itself,  and  a 
very  material  reason  too,  for  the  advance 
in  prices  is  the  fact  that  Dr.  Springmiihl 
has  already  made  arrangements  with  Mr. 
J.  De  Barth  Shorb,  for  the  use  of  his  patent 
for  condensing  must  throughout  the  ^United 
States.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
this  will  relieve  the  market  of  any  surplus 
production  of  wine,  especially,  as  Dr. 
Springmiihl  has,  on  behalf  of  the  Company 
that  he  represents,  agreed  to  take  all  the 
wines  that  can  be  made.  If  the  bulk  of  the 
wine  that  is  manufactured  in  Los  Angeles, 
Fresno,  or  any  other  county  alone,  be  con- 
verted into  condensed  [must,  then  it  is  safe 
to  say,  that  one-half  of  the  next  vintage  be- 
ing thus  disposed  of,  the  price  of  wine  will 
no  longer  be  a  source  of  trouble  to  the 
maker  ;  nor  the  price  of  grapes  to  the  grow- 
er. In  Dr.  Springmiihl's  undertaking,  we 
have  the  fullest  confidence,  and  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Shorb  has  heartily  entered  into  his 
plans,  will  inspire  confidence  throughout 
the  State.  The  importance  of  this  new  ar- 
rangement cannot  be  over-estimated.  All 
our  surplus  wine  being  converted  into  con- 
densed must,  can  be  exported  to  Europe, 
where  it  will  supply  the  deficiencies  that 
exist,  and  thus  enable  our  grape  growers 
and  wine  makers  to  obtain  good  prices  for 
their  grapes  and  wines.  This  new  depar- 
ture has  come  rather  suddenly,  but  we 
think  that  our  friends  in  the  Country  will 
be  able  to  stand  the  consequences  of  an  im- 
mediate advance  in  prices,  and  of  assured 
better  prospects  in  the  future.  Instead  of 
offers  at  fifteen  cents  per  gallon,  we  shall 
not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear  of 
offers  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  cents  per 
gallon  before  many  months  have  expired. 


WINE    STORAQE. 

What  the  Merchant  has  been  advocating 
for  a  couple  of  years  past  is  about  to  be  ac- 
complished. jWe  refer  to  the  matter  of 
wine  storage.  For  some  time  past  this 
question  has  given  rise  to  serious  thought 
on  the  part  of  our  leading  wine  makers, 
who  saw  the  acreage  planted  in  vines  large- 
ly increasing,  with  the  prospects  of  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  wine  output, 
but  without  any  corresponding  increase  in 
consumption.  Although  there  is  yet  a  very 
large  population  in  the  United  States  to 
whom  California  wines  are  unknown,  it 
will  be  many  ^years  before  these  markets 
are  found  to  be  a  source  of  demand  for 
wine  such  as  is  urgently  needed  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  prompt  necessity  for  some 
means  of  storing  wine  was  postponed  for  a 
year,  owing  to  the  short  corp  of  1885.  But 
the  vintage  of  1886  has,  more  prominently 
than  ever  before,  shown  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  the  adoption  of  some  wholesale 
plan  for  storing  California  wines. 

The  result  is  that  a  company  is  being 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  matter 
in  hand.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
secure  suitable  premises,  and  here  the  com- 
pany was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  lease  for 
ten  years  of  the  old  sugar  refinery,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets,  which 
belongs  to  Claus  Spreckels.  This  building 
is  well  built  and  very  strong,  consequently 
well  adapted  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to 
be  put.  Some  machinery  in  it  is  to  be  re- 
moved, and  it  will  be  ready  for  occupation, 
that  is  for  receiving  wine  from  the  mak- 
ers, by  June  15th.  The  capacity  of  the 
building  is  about  1,500,000  gallons,  and 
this  can  be  increased  to  5,000,000  gallons, 
by  leasing  adjoining  lands,  if  found  neces- 
sary and  desirable.  The, cellars  will  be  in 
charge  of  competent,  experienced  men,  and 
the  compaiiy  propose  not  only  to  store  the 
wine,  but  also  to  make  advances  on  it. 
None  but  sound  wine  will  be  accepted.  An 
advance  of  ten  cents  per  gallon  will  be  made 
on  the  wine  in  the  warehouse,  and  a  charge 
of  about  2%  cents  per  gallon  per  annum 
will  be  made  for  storage.  Packing  the 
wine  will  be  charged  for  at  cost,  and  further 
advances  may,  perhaps,  be  made  as  the 
wine  ages.  The  ^capital  of  the  Company  is 
$250,000,  and  we  are  told  that  more  has 
been  offered  if  it  may  be  found  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

Besides  the  foregoing  advantages,  which 
will  be  found  of  the  utmost  assistance  to 
all  wine  makers,  and  especially  to  those 
whose  cellar  capacity  is  limited  in  extent, 
and  will  not  enable  them  to  carry  over  their 
wines  for  more  than  one  season,  there  will 
be  another  important  advantage.  The  plac- 
ing of  several  million  gallons  of  wine,  from 
different  makers  and  from  different  parts  of 
the  State,  in  one  warehouse,  will  induce 
buyers  from  the  east  to  come  here  and  se- 
lect their  own  stocks.  They  will  have 
every  variety  to  choose  from  at  once,  with- 
out being  compelled  to  travel  from  one  sec- 
tion to  another.  This  great  saving  of  time 
should  attract  Eastern  buyers  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  make  this  the  central  wine  depot 
of  California.  No  doubt  the  example  now 
being  started  here  will  be  followed  in  other 
places,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  wine  will  continue 
to  find  its  way  to  San  Francisco  as  the  main 
distributing  point.  Sellers  will,  of  course, 
have  their  prices  registered  at  the  warehouse 
for  the  information  of  buyers,  who  can  be 
informed,  when  tasting,  of  the  value  of  each 
particular  lot,  together  with  the  quantity 
obtainable.     For  some  time  past  there  has 


been  a  storage  cellar  established,  in  a  small- 
er way,  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Broad- 
way Streets,  under  the  management  of  lir. 
Leopold  Juzia,  who  was  formerly  cellar- 
master  for  Mr.  A.  G.  Chauche  of  Liver- 
more.  This,  we  believe,  has  proved  a  snc- 
cess,  and  we  trust  that  the  same  may  be 
the  case  with  the  larger  establishment,  at 
the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets. 
With  good  management,  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  pity  to  learn  of  any  failure  in  this  im- 
portant progressive  step  in  the  viticultural 
history  of  California. 

The  statements  here  given,  as  to  the  pro- 
posed business  arrangements  of  the  Com- 
pany, are  from  information  derived  from 
Mr.  Harrison  who  appears  to  have  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  in  hand.  Mr.  Harrison 
has  declined,  however,  to  give  us  at  present 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  form- 
ing the  Company,"|or  the  names  of  the 
directors.  We  sought  to  obtain  this  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  who  are  most  directly 
concerned,  and  who  will  not,  of  course, 
enter  into  any  business  connections  with 
the  Company  until  they  ascertain  these 
facts.  We  are,  however,  informed  by  Mr. 
Claus  Spreckels  himself,  that  the  lease  of 
the  old  refinery  building  to  this  Company 
has  not  yet  been  signed.  We  believe  that 
the  plan  proposed  for  storing  wines  will  be 
a  great  success,  and  that  the  Company  will 
have  numerous  applications  for  cellar  room 
immediately  they  are  prepared  to  give  the 
fullest  particulars.  But  until  the  names  of 
the  capitalists  and  directors  interested  in 
the  concern  are  forthcoming,  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  wine  maker  will  store  his 
wines  there.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  has 
been  so  much  secrecy  about  the  matter  and 
that  the  name's  have  for  so  long  been  with- 
held. We  think  that  Mr.  Harrison  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  both  the  Com- 
pany and  the  wine  makers  by  promptly 
announcing  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  pecuniarily  interested  in  the 
Company. 


J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.,  in  their  liberal 
offer  to  convey  the  Australian  delegates, 
now  in  London,  from  New  York  to  Sydney, 
free  of  expense,  have  wisely  selected  the 
route  over  which  the  Australian  mails  are 
carried,  viz:  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
by  the  Lake  Frie  and  New  York  Central; 
from  Chicago  to  Denver  by  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincey;  from  Denver  to 
Ogden  by  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Scenic  line;  and  from  Ogden  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  of 
California. 


We  publish  elsewhere  several  remedies 
for  diseases  of  the  vine,  that  are  suggested 
by  Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture.  It  is  desired  that  the  re- 
sults of  any  experiments  made,  be  reported 
to  the  Commissioner,  and  for  this  purpose, 
blank  forms  will  be  supplied  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington. 


Hon.  H.  A.  Pellet  of  St.  Helena  has  been 
in  town  this  week,  on  behalf  of  the  wine 
makers  of  this  district,  making  enqoiries 
as  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  new  wine 
storage  company  for  handling  wines  and 
making  advances  thereon. 


The  first  of  a  series  of  Reports  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Wheeler,  Chief  Executive  Viticultural 
Officer,  is  published  in  this  issue,  and  the 
subject  selected  is  suitable  to  the  season. 
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PRICES    OF    FUREIUX     WINKS. 


To  obtain  an  exact  idea  of  prices  the 
trade  of  France  pays  for  deep-tinted  wines 
of  an  alcoholic  strength  analogous  to  that 
of  the  average  of  good  stout  California 
clarets,  in  Sicilian  ports,  that  is  put  on 
board  by  the  grower,  the  following  prices, 
which  ruled  at  the  end  of  March,  will  give 
valuable  information. 

Scoglietti,  Eiposto  and  Marz^menii  are 
the  ports  of  shipment.  Milazzo  wines  of 
densest  ruby  tint  and  full  12  per  cent  of 
alcohol,  38  lire  per  hectoliter  of  2fi,  417-00) 
litres  or  28  cents  per  gallon.  Vittoria 
wines,  19  cents,  Eiposto,  19  cents  first 
quality,  and  like  Pachino  wines,  second 
quality,  16  cents  per  gallon. 

These  prices  would  indicate  for  our  guid- 
ance that  with  the  comparatively  small 
freight  both  for  empty  casks  and  the  wine 
to  French  ports,  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  com- 
pete from  the  Pacific  Coast  with  such  sale 
types.  It  is  true  Italy  had  the  largest  crop 
of  all  grape  growing  countries  in  1886  by 
a  dozen  millions  of  gallons,  a  full  thousand 
millions,  and  thus  prices  are  correspond- 
ingly moderate.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  fostering  hand  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment joins  the  viticultural  efforts  of  that 
nation  in  the  care  for  progress,  and  it  is  to 
be  expected  that,  like  Spain,  the  enormous 
increase  of  vine  plantations  in  the  last  few 
years,  crops  tend  to  expand  rather  than  re- 
main stationary.  Only  certain  kinds  of 
wines  are   useful  for   coupage  in   France. 


Body,  color,  ,alcoholic  strength,  a  frank 
taste  free  from  n  vestige  of  terroir,  absence 
of  coarseness,  these  are  the  conditions 
exacted  in  wines  scught  by  the  French  wine 
trade — conditions  that  must  proceed  from 
he  grape  of  varieties  possessing  the  foun- 
dation of  all  of  them.  What  a  poor  figure 
our  Mission  grape  product  would  be  in  the 
silver  cup  of  the  French  taster! 

There  ought  to  be  no  illusions  on  the 
head  of  our  chances  for  eventtially  entering 
into  the  contest  for  suppljiug  European 
markets,  and  chiefly  the  'narkets  that  took 
in  above  200,000,000  of  gallons,  mostly  of 
deep  colored  red  wines,  last  year,  those  of 
France. 

With  the  brilliant  prospects  promised  for 
trade  in  great  Britain  with  certain  of  our 
California  red  wines,  after  having  heard 
the  opinion  of  a  leading  wine  merchant  of 
London  on  a  number  of  samples  of  some- 
what scarce  wines,  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
tinue the  researches  of  a  similar  nature 
with  samples  of  what  we  consider  fair  aver- 
age wines,  of  which  large  quantities 
can  be  furnished.  One  thing  is  to  hear  a 
favorable  opinion  expressed  on  types  that 
when  orders  for  quantities  would  be  given 
might  be  found  hard  to  find — that  is,  wines 
of  as  perfect  a  development  as  vintages 
some  years  ago  were  susceptible  of,  wines 
of  several  years  of  age,  and  at  prices  that 
practical  trials  only  could  prove  to  be  either 
remunerative,  or  rather  thinned,  in  the 
ultimate  net  result  by  expenses  not  calcu- 
lable at  an  expertise,  in  fact  prices  that  are 


governed  by  concurrents  of  European  pro- 
ducing countries.  That  the  idea  so  often 
expressed  in  American  papers,  that  Europ- 
ean viticulture  will,  after  some  period,  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  through  the  inroads  of 
phylloxera  is  an  Utopian  one,  may  be  made 
clear  to  any  one  who  will  investigate  the 
matter  from  the  opposite  part,  not  the  suf- 
fering one.  Statistics  of  production  and 
growing  new  plantations  and  quotations  of, 
prices  will  show  quite  unexpected  facts.  It 
will  be  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  conquer 
foreign  markets.  First  let  us  have  the 
right  material.  We  must  work  on  with  full 
force  of  practice  and  science  to  produce 
what  is  suited  for  the  world's  markets. 
W^hen  we  have  it,  and  have  plenty  of  it, 
then  we  shall  have  advantages,  and  then 
it  will  be,  let  us  hope,  each  year  more 
understood  in  the  home  market.  Fifty  and, 
after  some  years,  sixty  millions  of  Americans 
will  not  be  a  despicable  mass  of  people  to 
treat  to  good  native  wines.  To  aid  the 
deficiency  for  half  that  jjopulation  of  viti- 
cultural France,  which  absorbs  more  than 
.1  thousand  millions  of  gallons  of  wine  and 
leave  thi';  great  nation  of  the  American 
continent  on  one  side,  unable  to  cope  with 
a  half  hundred  millions  of  wine,  would  be 
absurd. 

Illuminate  the  benighted  despisers  of 
wiue,  teach  them  to  kill  dyspepsia  and  live 
like  civilized  people,  having  their  glass  of 
claret  at  th"ir  meal — teach  the  growing 
generation  the  proper  destination  of  wine, 
let  wine  bibbing  cease,  let'swilling  of  ardent 
drinks  be  relegated  to  outcasts — let  every 
person  cocsaoin  a  few  ounces  of  wiue  at 
the  family  board  as  the  most  appropriate 
beverage  for  an  intelligent  diet — and  the 
time  will  be  when  we  need  not  look  to 
foreign  markets  for  an  outlet  of  our  wine 
crops.  F.  Pdff. 


EAST    BOUTSri)    THROXJGMI    FUEiaHT. 

Forwarded  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  April,  1887. 

DED    FEOM  In 


FOKWARDED 


Pounds. 


San  Francisco. 


Bags  and  Bagging 

Beans 

Blankets  and  Woolen  Goods 

Borax 

Brandy 

Bulk  Meat  

Butter 

Canned  Goods 

China  Merchandise  ..  ^ 

Chocolate • . . . 

Cigars ^ 

Clothing,  California  Manufactured . 

Coffee,  Green 

Copper  Cement 

Druge  and  Herbs 

Empty  Packages 

Fish,  Pickled         

Fruit,  Dried 

"      Green  Citrus 

Fuse 

Glue 

Hay 

Hides 

Honey 

Hops 

Horses 

Leather 

Lumber     

Machinery 

Matting 

Merchandise,  Asiatic,  in  bond 

Miscellaneous 

Mohair 

Mustard  Seed 

Oils 

Oils,  Cocoanut 

Oils,  Whale 

Powder  and  Explosives 

Pickles  '. 

Quicksilver 

Raisins 

Rice 

Salmon.  Canned 

Shingles 

Silk...     

Silk  Goods 

Skins  and  Furs 

Sugar 

Syrup 

Tea 

Tobacco  Leaf 

••    Dust 

Vegetables  

Whalebone 

Wheat 

Wine 

Woods,  Valuable 

Wool,  Grease 

"      Pulled 

*'     Scoured 


22,480 

424,520 

9,590 

3.800 

71,000 

'  23!9 11) 

883,2,50 

94,870 

'  26.646 
27,870 

665,330 
20,770 
48,100 


73,280 

■22,430 

8,480 

27.940 


173,600 
44,440 
12,140 

166,556 

213,240 

35,590 


67,370 

231,300 

6,800 

32,050 


44,380 
1,020 


57,670 

'  '24 ,880 

372,790 

463,300 

13,960 

1,315,266 

80,870 

492,250 


Oakland. 


76,650 


Los  Anoelgs. 


230,000 


470 


2,410 
7,290 


Total! 12,370,.530 


1,210,090 
36,130 


39,940 


28,430 


25,680 


91,500 


208,470 
85,680 


50,6.50 


3,010 
100.000 


4,482,580 


95,2i50 
60,."i00 

'  eo'obo 


624,750 


23,130 


3,142,560 


1,388,470 

18,620 

334.590 


1,300 


68,470 


212,510 

89  i  1630 
"45,666 


200,130 


Sacbahknto. 


San  Josk. 


82,100 
442,550 


2,800 


503.570        6,376,540 


40 

,700 

55 

22 

9 

,160 
,000 
,34(1 

18 

la 

,130 
,970 

21 

8,600 

31 

8,460 

3,100 
'  23,616 


8,830 

'  32,'926 
'  82,306 


Stockton, 


6,000 


6,660 


Marysville. 


20,630 
"  7li666 


826.300 


6,020 
19,680 


95,500 
"  6!876 


.4,400 


4,740 


9,580 


1,247,,'iOO 


,344,340 


1,600 


H.M.NEWHALL 


OFFICE:  309  &  311  Sansome  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Shipping  and  CommiNsion 
Mcnhanis 

Agenls  for  Growers  and  Manufac- 
turers. 


Charterers  of  Vessels  for  all  Trad' s 

Agents  for  the  Mexican  Phosphate 
and  Sulphur  Co's  Products. 

Oeneral  Insurance  Agents. 

^^Have  correspondents  in  alle*he  Chief  Cities  of 
the  United  States,  Europe,  Australia,  India,  (  hina, 
and  the  principal  islands  of  the  Pacific;  purchase 
goods  and  sell  California  Products  in  those  countries. 

Oeneral  Agreiits  for  the  Paclilc  Const 

OF 

National  AssuranceCompany 

OF  IRELAND, 
Opitiil S.5.000.000 

Atlas    Assurance    Company, 

OF  LONDON, 
t'apt  lal 86.000.000 

Boylston  Insurance  Company 

OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Capital  and  finrplns 8716.»0» 


ANGLO  -  NEVADA 
Assurance  Corporation 


-OF- 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FIRE  and  MARINE. 


Capital  Fuliy  Paid,  $2,000,000. 
OFFICE:      4IO     PINE      ST. 


DIBECTORSi: 

LOUIS  SLOSS,  J.  W.  MACKAY. 

J.  B.  HAGGIN,  W.  Fj  WHITTIER, 

J.   ROSENFELD,  E.  E.   EYKE, 

G.  L.  BRANDEB,  E.  L,  GRIFFITH, 

J.  F.  BIGELOW,  J.  GREENEBAU.M, 

W.  H.  DIMOND. 


This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  receive  appli- 
cations for  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance. 


G.  L.  BRANDER President 

C.  P.  FARNFIELD Secretary 


Bankers.    The    Nevada    Bank    of   Nan 
FranclHco. 


HENRY  WAAS,  Wood  Turner. 


60,830 


Zl.eojax^ltixlA.tloxL. 


San  Francisco. 

Oakland. 

Los  An^reles. 

Sacramento. 

San  Jose. 

Stockton. 

MarysTiUe. 
60,830 

Colton. 

Grand  Total- 

12,370,630 

503,570 

6,376,640 

1,247,600 

344,340 

22,130 

826,300 

21,751,740 

-manukacturbr  of— 

Wooden  Buni.'s.  Taps,  Plugs,  etc,.  Oak  Bungs,  Soft 

and  Hard  Wine  Plugs,  Soft  and   Hard  Tap 

Plugs,  Wiue  Samplers,  Bung  Starters,  etc. 

702  MINN  .  S  ..  bet.  Eighth  and.Ninth,  S  .F, 

lEstobllshed  Since  1866.J 


May    13,  1887 


SAJf   I'RANCISCO    MEROHAJ^T. 


WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &   CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 


MARKET    AND    MAIN    STREETS. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


NO.    71     HUDSON    STREET. 


AQENCIES    AT 


91    MICHIGAN    AVENUE,       FLAVEL   WAREHOUSE,       NO.    75   NORTH    SPRING   ST.,        54   DRURY   BUILDINGS, 

CHICAGO,    ILL.  ASTORIA,   OR.  LOS    ANGELES,   CAL.  LIVERPOOL. 

NO.    4    BISHOPSGATE   STREET,    Within    E.   C.,    LONDON. 


Sole   and   Exclusive   Agents  for  following  Brands   of  Salmon: 

COLUMBIA     RIVER. 

Booth  &  Co,  Black  Diamond,  Coleman  Flag,  McGowan  Bros'  "Trap"  Brand,  Fisher- 
man's Pkg  Co,  Aberdeen  Pkg  Co,  White  Star  Pkg  Co,  Jas.  Williams  &  Co,  Thistle 
Pkg  Co,  Columbia  Canning  Co,  McG-owan  &  Sons'  "Keystone"  brand,  Sea- 
side Pkg   Co,  J.   W.   Hume   "Autograph"   brand. 


OUTSIDE     RIVERS. 


WACHUSETTS    PKG   CO, 

"SILVERSIDE"    BRAND, 

BATH    CANNING   CO, 

GARDINER    PKG    CO, 
HERA   PKG   CO, 

"TOMAHAWK"    BRAND, 

SUNNYSIDE   PKG   CO. 


FRASER     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    CO., 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    PACKING    CO., 

ENGLISH    &    COMPANY. 

SKEENA     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO     RIVER. 

COURTLAND  PACKING  CO.,  JONES  &  ANDERSON. 


We  also  ofier  For  Sale  of  Other  Columbia,  Sacramento  a,nd  Fraser  River  Salmon: 


Ceo.  W.  Hume's  "Flag"  brand, 

Haogood   &  Co., 

I    X    L, 

Pillar  Rocic   Pkg  Co., 

Geo.    T.   Meyers, 

Ocean   Canning  Co. 

Badolett  &  Co.,  (Flats), 


Washington    PItg  Go's  "Favorite"         Scandinavian  Pkg  Co., 

Brand,  West  Coast  Pkg  Co., 

''Epicure"  brard.  Warren  &  Co-, 

Pacific  Union  Pkg  Co.;  *'Carquinez"  brand; 
Cutting  Pkg  Go's  "Cocktail"  (Flat«),     Point  Adams, 

A.  Lusk  &  Go's  pack,  Wadham's   Fraser  River. 
"Mermaid"    brand. 


.    ALASKA     FISH. 

Zarluk  Pkg  Co.,  "Challenge"  brand,  Arctic  Pkg  Co.,  Arctic  Pkg  Go's  "Zing"  Salmon. 


We  also  have  the  "  O  &  O  "  brand,   an  outside  river  fish,  and  many  other  brands,  that 

can  be  had  on  application. 


WE     ARE     SOLE     AGENTS     FOR    THE     CELEBRATED 

Golden  Gate  Packing*  Co,  '* Black  Diamond"  brand  of  fruits, 
Barbour  &  McMurtry's  fruits  in  glass,  Coleman's  "Flag" 
brand  of  fruit,  San  Lorenzo  Pkg  Co,  Riverside  Fruit  Co, 

Colton  Cannery,  J.  Lusk  Canning  Co,  San  Mateo  Pkg  Co, 

Sierra    Madre    Packing    Co,    Santa    Clara    Packings    Co 


Our  linea  of  Canned   Fruits   and  Canned  Salmon  are  incomparable,  and  we  will   make  prices  F.O.B.    or   C.I.F.   for  Great 

Britain,  Australia  and  the  Colonies. 
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SAH   I'HAirCISCO   MEHCHAKO:. 


May  13,  1887 


OUR    NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 

PER  P.  M.  S.  S.  GO'S  STEAMER  SAN  JOSE,  APRIL  30th,  1887. 


TO  NEW  YORK. 


■ARKS. 

SmPFEBS. 

PACKiaKS  ANB  OOHTINTS. 

OALLOK8 

VALni 

K  Si  K 

817 

262 

5,214 

850 

760 

1,250 

25 

250 

100 

25 

773 

1,247 

799 

47 

4,730 

27 

5,375 

1,899 

260 

2,315 

49 

97 

2,441 

50 

444 

J  X 

Kohler  &  Frohlingr. . . . 
0  Carpy  &  Co 

Leonormand  &  Bros.. . 
Kohler  &  Van  Bergen . 

C  Schillinsr  &  Co 

Lachman  &  Jacob! 

Waldron  &  Co 

JQundlach*  Co 

Williams,  Dimond  &Co 

2  puncheons  Wine ) 

2  barrels  Wine / 

105  barrels  Wine 

C  W&Co 

K  &  F 

229 
3  310 

,r  c 

425 

DT 

376 

MP  

25  barrels  Wine 

625 

50 

EU     

100 

4  half  barrels  Wine 

1  half  barrel  Brandy 

50 
50 

FC  &  Co            

16  barrels  Wine             .... 

247 

V  B       

2.^  barrels  Wine        

465 

K  &  H  

10  barrels  Wine 

405 

1  barrel  Brandy 

95 

100  barrels  Wine  ... 

2.100 

J  p  L 

23 

C  DK 

2.370 

8  K 

767 

W  in  circle 

260 

c 

50  barrels  Wine  

1  barrel  Braudj' 

1,387 
110 

77 

50  barrels  Wino    

1,464 
50 

H  W  L 

Ibarrel  Wine 

29,214 
4u6 

14,855 

665 

TO   CENTEAL  AMERICA. 


McO  in  diamond,  S  Josede  Guat 

O  J.Corinto 

T  S,  Punta  Arenas 

W  V  B,  Guatemala 


E  L,  Punta  Arenas  . 
E  K&Co,  Corinto.. 

RAD,  Corinto 

J  RS,  Corinto 


J  Hart 

J  F Chapman  &  Co. . . . 
E  K  Lillcnthal  &  Co  . . 
Goldberg,  Bowen  &,  Co 

Kohler  &  Frohling.  .. 
BDreyfua  &  Co 


A  A  D,  Corinto. 
A  E,  Corinto  . . . 


J  G  H,  Corinto 


P&  Co,  Corinto. 


D  M,  Corinto. 


P  A  A.  Punta  Arenas 

M  M,  La  Libertad  

C  de  A,  Punta  Arenas 

E  &  E  G  M,  Punta  Arenas  . 
M  B,  Punta  Arenas 


M  N,  La  Libertad 

A  S,  Champerico 

V  &.  S,  San  Jose  de  Guatamala 


H  V,  Punta  A  renas 

M  D,  San  .Jose  de  Guatemala. 

J  M,  Cbamperica 

A  A  D,  Corino 


E  de  Sabla  &  Co. . 


JohnT  Wriifht 

McCarthy  Broa.  &  Co. 
Lachman  &  Jacobi. . . 


William8,Dimond  &  Co 
Urruela  &  Urioste.. 
Wihnerdinj?  &  Co.  . 


5  cases  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine , 

1  barrel  Wijiskey  . . . . 
4  cases  Wine 

1  case  Brandy , 

3  14-casks  Wine 

12  barrels  Wine 

4  barrels  Wine 

15  cases  Wine 

asea  Brandy 

35  cases  vVine 

2  half  barrels  Brandy. . 
2  barrels  Wine 

1  keg  Wine 

20  cases  Wine 

2  half  barrels  Brandy  . 

6  half  barrels  Wine.  .. 
1  barrel  Wine 

4  cases  Wine 

3  cases  Whiskey 

1  case  Brandy 

1  half  barrel  Wine.... 

10  keo;s  Wine 

6  cases  Wine 

5  half  barrels  Wine. . . . 

3  half  barrels  Wine 

4  kejrs  Wine 

4  ke:^s  Wine 

12  barrels  Wine..; 

10  keers  Wine 

1  kesr  Wine 

24  cases  Wine 

5  keg^s  Angelica. 

5  ke{fs  Muscat 

2  kegs  Sherry 

2  kegs  White  Wine  . . . 

5  kegs  Claret 

10  cases  Claret 

2  kegs  Brandy 

2  kegs  Wine 

24  cases  W^ine 

2  barreli  Whiskey.... 
2  barrels  Whiskey  . . . . 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  147  cases  and . . . 
Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  3  cases  and. 
Total  amount  of  Brandy,  7  cases  and  ... 


45 

50 

26 

41 

8» 

31 

12 

99 

69 

595 

500 

200 

165 

100 

50 

200 

52 

80 

117 

51 

212 

217 

135 

80 
68 
20 

420 
10 

25 
25 
10 
10 
25 

20 
10 

77 
77 


2,328 
195 
123 


130 

90 

125 

225 
20 
30 
10 

150 
25 

125 
90 
51 
17 

343 

25 

96 

19 

18 

8 

9 

10 

28 

42 

10 

98 

231 

270 


2,724 
619 
319 


TO  NEW  YOEK— Peb  Ship  Undaunted,  May  4th,  1887. 


RS  w 

JON 

HLS 

AB 

P  O 

EG  W 

K&F 

L  Bros 

JP 

CB&Co... 
B  D  &  Co. 

O 

A  Rich 


EBt  V. 


Falkner,  Bell  &  Co . . . 

Hanley  &  Snow 

CCShattnck  &Co... 


Kohler  &  Frohling 

Lilienthal  &  Co 

Wilkens  &  Co  

Wilmerding  &  Co 

B  Dreyfus  &  Co  

J  Gunfllach&Co 

Whittier,  Fuller  St.  Co. 


Lachman  k  .Jacobi . . . 


4  barrels  Wine 

4  cases  Wine 

3  barrels  Wine 

1  keg  Wine 

1  key  Wine 

1  keif  Wine 

18  casks  Wine 

1  1^4-cask  Wine 

1  puncheon  Wine 

100  cases  Wine 

200  barrels  Wine 

133  barrels  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine , 

I  barrels  Brandy 

79  half  barrels  Brandy  . 
2,200  barrels  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  104  cases  and. 
Total  amount  of  Brandy 


132 


105 

1,928 

13 

155 

9,400 

6,536 

96 

49 

2.036 

107285 

125739 
2,<I85 


50 
20 


73 

723 

5 

58 

500 

3,525 

2,448 

36 


40,222 


47,660 
6,322 


FOR  YOKOHAMA— Pee  Steamek  Citt  of  Stdnet,  May  5th. 


H  L,  Honff  kon^ 

BS&Co.  Yoko 

K  in  diamond,  Yoko  

J  H  in  diamond,  W,  Yoko.. 
L  in  diamond,  Co,  Yoko. . .. 


Powers.  Nag 

C  SG&Co 

K  1  in  circle,  Yoko. 


B  Dreyfus  &  Co. . 

J  Gundlach  &  Co . 
S  L  Jones  &  Co. . 
S  flayers  &  Co... 


1  K  in  circle,  Yoko. 


S  Foster  &  Co 

Williams,  Dimond  &  Co 
A  E  Amoy 


1  case  Wine 

1  case  Wine , 

10  barrels  Wine 

2  casks  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

5  ca-ies  Whiskey 

1  packav:e  Whiskey 

6  barrels  Wine 

6  barrels  Wine 

1  case  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 

1  case  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  4  cases  and 

Total  amount  of  Whi  kei ,  0  cases  and. 


5 

S 

494 

248 

100 

100 

590 

224 
55 

51 

129 

295 

186 

250 

i 

100 

250 

\ 

100 

1,97? 

967 

51 

184 

MISCELLANEOUS   SHIPMENTS. 


DKSTINA'nON. 


Victoria 

Tahiti 

Santa  Rosalia . 

Nanaimo 

Kahului 

Honolulu 

New  Zealand , . 

Total. 


Geo  W  Elder  .. 
C  ty  of  Papete. 

Korrigon 

Empire 

F  S  Thompson. 

Mariposa 

Mariposa 


Steamer 

Barkentine. 

Steamer 

Steamer..  . . 

Bark 

Steamer 

Steamer.... 


170 

3,519 

101 

10 

50 

1,945 

59 


5.854 


«127 
1,567 

77 

8 

50 

1,747 

39 


$3,605 


Total 
Total 


shipments  by  Panama  steamers 33,974  gallons      $18,900 

Miscellaneous  shipments — 133,841       "  52,232 


lipments. 
Grand  totals 167 


,815 


$71,132 


THE  CAIilFOKNIA  WINE  ASri>  RAISIN 
IN»tJSTKIE.«i. 


TO   PANAMA. 

I 

t 

J  R        

'abrera,  Roma  &  Co  . . 
Wilmerding  &  Co 

L  F  Lastreto • 

B  Dreyfus  &  Co 

E  ADenicke 

10  puncheons  Wine 

585 
75 
79 
39 

495 

571 

50 

2 
6 

205 
228 
276 

97 
223 

45 
236 
100 
100 

35 

45 
4 

18 

2  barrels  Whiskey 

H  S  &  Bro  

1 

p 

FA      

10  barrels  Wine 

I 

p  H 

iOcases  Wine 

10  casks  Wine 

s 

2  ^  cases  Wine  

t 

EN  M 

20  cases  Wine 

H  8  B 

1 

10  cases  Wine 

Ri(8 

1  case  Wine 

A  C 

1,703 
198 

992 
619 

TO   MEXICO. 

U  S  S  Adams,  Acapulco 

Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Co 

Urruela  &  Urrioste. . . . 
W  Loaiza 

4  cases  Claret  

59 
50 

140 
16 
60 
25 
40 

i( 

P  D  &  Co     Acapulco      

1  cask  Red  Wine 

109 

281 

TO  Hi 

WEE.] 

IBradstreet's,  April  30.] 
During  last  year  the  growth  of  the  Cali- 
fornia wine  and  rasin  business  was  some- 
thing remarkable.  The  production  of  each 
was  almost  doubled  in  a  twelvemonth  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  increasing  rather  more  rapidly 
than  the  consumption.  -And  for  the  next 
few  years  the  increase  in  viticultural  pro- 
ductions will  be  maintained  as  the  young 
vines  comes  into  bearing.  The  wine  crop 
of  1886  was  about  18,000,000  gallons,  and 
the  raisin  pack  amounted  to  15,000,000 
pounds,  or  750,000  boxes  of  20  pounds 
each.  During  the  first  three  mouths  of 
1885  the  overland  exports  of  raisins  amount- 
ed to  600,000  pounds;  in  the  same  period 
in  1886  the  quantity  shipped  overland  ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000  pounds,  while  this  year  it 
aggregated  2,870,000  pounds,  an  increase  of 
more  than  450  per  cent,  in  two  years.  More 
than  half  the  raisin  crop  is  shipped  east 
from  Los  Angeles,  the  southern  counties 
being  best  adapted  for  raisin  culture.  Last 
month  there  was  a  great  clearing  up  of 
stocks,  so  that  the  producers  might  avail 
themselves  of  the  low  rates  of  freight  ex- 
isting before  the  5th  inst.,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  raisins  shipped  east  amounted  al- 
most to  1,700,000  pounds.  But  this  quan- 
tity has  been  several  times  previously  ex- 
ceeded, especially  in  November  of  last  year, 
when  no  less  than  5,128,300  pounds  of  rai- 
sins were  sent  from  California  to  eastern 
markets.  The  total  overland  exports  of 
raisins  during  the  past  two  seasons,  up  to 
March  31  in  each  year,  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ponndt. 

Season  1886-87 12,564,000 

Season  1885-86 6,558,750 


C  E  F  Havre |  The  Schlesinger  Co. . .  |  1  barrel  Wine [ 


601 


$48 


Increase  1886-87 6,005,250 

This  shows  that  the  production  has  been 
almost  doubled  within  the  year.  Adding 
the  quantity  required  for  home  consump- 


tion and  exportation  by  sea,  it  may  be  safe- 
ly assumed  that  the  raisin  pack  of  1886 
amounted  to  750,000  boxes  of  20  pounds 
each.  The  present  ontlook  for  the  raisin 
industry,  however,  is  not  very  encouraging. 
Freights  overland  on  raisins  have  advanced 
70c.  per  box.  Such  a  rate  will,  of  course, 
be  prohibitory,  and  unless  some  reduction 
be  made,  of  which  there  is  at  present  no 
indication,  the  California  raisins  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Spanish 
raisins,  which  are  delivered  in  New  York 
on  a  freight  basis  of  5c.  per  box.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  enormous  advantage  in  favor 
of  the  Spanish  fruit  is  the  difference  in  the 
rate  of  wages,  which  is  very  considerable . 
As  the  transportation  companies  hold  out 
no  hopes  of  any  reduction  in  the  raisin 
tarift',  it  is  probable  that  the  stocks  ot  Cali- 
fornia raisins  now  in  the  eastern  markets 
will  be  the  last  that  are  seen  for  some  time, 
except  small  shipments  that  are  made  by 
the  Panama  canal.  Any  action  that 
may  be  taken  by  Congress  toward  raising 
the  tariff  on  imported  raisins,  cannot  come 
into  effect  until  after  the  next  crop  is  mar- 
keted. Consequently,  the  present  outlook 
for  California  is  far  from  encouraging. 

While  the  production  of  California  wines 
last  year  was  double  what  it  was  in  1885, 
the   exports  this  year  show  very  little  in- 
crease.    There   has  been  an  improvement 
in  the  shipments  by  the   Panama  line  of 
steamers,  but  a  decline  in  the  quantity  ex- 
ported by  other  sea  routes,  also  in  the  over- 
land  movement,  leaving  the   increase   for 
last  quarter,  over  the  same  quarter  in  1886, 
at  only  20,897  gallons.     As  with  the  raisins,  i 
there   was  a   rush  to  get  rid  ot  stocks  last| 
month,  when  1,081,978  gallons  were  ship- 
ped  overland  ;  but  this  was  less   even  by| 
30,000  gallons  than   the  quantity  of  wine 
sent  overland  in   March,    1886,  when   th« 
low  freights  began.     Outside  of  the  Unit 
States,    there  seems  to  be  no  demand  fd 
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California  wines,  except  i)i  the  Hawaiian 
iHlands,  which  took  nearly  17.000  gallons 
this  year  Bat  even  this  market  will  bt 
lost  Unless  a  fairer  scale  of  charges  be  estab- 
lished. The  San  Francisco  Merchant  ha? 
shown  that,  while  the  average  price  of  Cali- 
fornia wines  shipped  by  the  Panama  steam- 
ers is  43;-^c.  per  gallon,  the  average  price  of 
the  wine  sent  to  the  Hawaiian  ports  is  ex- 
actly 5(lc.  more,  or  9V/ic.  per  gallon.  The 
reason  for  this  difference  it  is  diflScult  to 
see,  as  the  extra  charge  for  sbIcs  in  small 
packages  conld  not  fairly  amount  to  50c 
per  gallon,  and  Hawaiiaus  are  hardly  likely 
to  be  more  discriminating  in  their  brands 
of  California  wine  than  are  the  consumers 
iu  the  east.  Prices  might,  with  fairness, 
be  more  equably  adjusted. 

The  exports  of  California  wine  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  was  as  follows  : 

Oal'ont. 

By  rail 1.708,781 

By  Pansma-teanKrs 238,111 

Uy  other  Kea  routes 37,484 

Total,  three  months,  1887 1,984,407 

Total,  three  months,  1886 1,963,510 

Increasel887 20,897 

The  stocks  of  wine  iu  merchants'  hands 
must  be  small,  as  the  crop  of  1885  was  a 
small  one,  and  must  have  been  entirely 
consumed.  But  few  sales  of  the  last  vin- 
tage have  been  reported,  makers  holding 
generally  for  an  advance  in  jjrices.  But 
with  so  large  a  yield  last  year,  and  with 
hardly  any  increased  cousnniptiou  to  speak 
of,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  large  carry-over 
stock  of  the  18S6  vintage  for  maturing,  un- 
less some  very  active  measures  are  taken 
to  extend  the  markets  in  the  east,  or  to  try 
and  develop  a  market  in  England.  But 
the  high  overland  freights  will  militate 
against  any  great  eastern  extension,  aud 
will  leave  the  carrying  trade  mainly  to  the 
Panama  line  of  steamers,  so  that  points 
west  of  New  York  will  either  have  to  pay 
the  heavy  through  overland  charges  from 
San  Francisco,  or  have  their  wine  shipped 
west  from  New  York  by  rail  after  being  re- 
ceived there  via  Panama. 

THE     REI,ATIOX    OF     AI.CUHOI.      TO 
PIIYSICAI.    NTRKXUrll. 


SAN   FRANOISOO   MERCHANT. 
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A  correspondent  sskst  (1)  Is  there  not  a 
clashing  of  authorities  in  regard  to  the  re- 
lation of  alcohol  to  physical  strength,  as 
indicated  in  our  recent  article  on  alcohol, 
food  and  force?  (2)  Whose  experiments 
were  therein  referred  to?  (3)  How  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  dose  of  alcohol  to  increase  one's 
working  power,  if,  as  Todd  aud  Bowman 
state,  "  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
retards  digestion  by  coagulating  the  pepsin 
of  the  gastric  juice,  thereby  interfering  with 
its  action  ?  ' '  He  adds  that  he  does  not  find 
in  his  text  books  any  authority  for  the 
position  that  alcohol  is  a  force  producer. 

There  is  a  serious  clashing  to  be  observed 
among  current  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  alcohol  in  the  human  system,  due 
very  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  effects  of 
alcohol  vary  immensely  with  the  dose,  but 
more  perhaps  to  the  tendency  of  men  to 
come  to  decided  conclusions  from  one-sided 
or  insufficient  evidence,  and  to  hold  to  such 
conclusions  in  spite  of  every  evidence  to 
the  contrary. 

Begarding  scientific  authority,  the  only 
sense  admissible — is  that  of  the  over- 
whelming weight,  not  of  human  testimony, 
but  of  facts,  critically  determined — ^we  can- 
not say  that  the  alleged  clashing  is  at  all 
serious.  The  physiological  action  of  alcohol 
has  been  determined  with  as  close  an 
approximation  to  accuracy,  probably,  as 
that  of  any  other  substance;  and  while  it  is 


never  possible  to  speak  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty in  such  matters,  we  are  justified  by 
fact  in  saying  th.'xt  the  grounds  for  regard- 
ing alcohol  for  a  force  producer  are  quitt 
as  substanial  as  those  on  which  we  rest  our 
belief  that  beef,  or  bread,  or  any  other  food 
is  a  force  producer. 

The  failure  of  our  correspondent's  text 
books  to  recognize  this  result  of  recent  in. 
vcstigatious  is  due  very  likely  to  their  having 
l)6en  written  b<fore  their  investigations 
were  made.  The  latest  work  of  eminenct 
in  this  field — Pavy's  "  Treatise  ou  food  and 
Dietetics,  Physiologically  aud  Therapeuti- 
cally Considered'' — gives  a  verv  good  dis- 
cussion of  the  rule  of  alcohol  within  thi 
organism,  and  admits  that,  up  to  the  time 
of  its  publication,  the  probabilities  were,  on 
the  whole,  in  favor  of  the  belief  that  alcohol 
is  a  force-producing  food.  Investigations 
still  more  recently  published,  notably  by 
Drs.  Anstie  and  Otipre  carry  the  discussion 
to  the  point  of  practical  demonstration. 

The  experiments,  about  which  our  corres- 
pondent inquires,  were  those  narrated  by 
Or.  Hammond  on  the  address  then  nnder 
review. 

As  for  the  quotation  from  the  works  of 
Todd  and  Bowman,  the  facts  would  seem 
to  prove  it  perfectly  correct,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  first  two  letters  of  the~alphabet. 
It  is  not  the  use  but  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  which  has  the  effect  described, 
as  every  drunkard's  stomach  shows  after  a 
debauch;  as  excess  in  alcoholic  digestion 
arrests  all  the  other  bodily  functions.  In 
excess  it  is  a  poison,  a  very  dangerous 
narcotic  poison.  Nevertheless  in  proper 
doses,  properly  administered,  its  use  has 
quite  the  contrary  effect.  It  facilitates 
digestion,  and  is  otherwise  strikingly  bene- 
ficial. Its  indiscrimiuate  use,  however,  is 
always  aud  everywhere  to  be  deplored, 
since  only  the  few  are  able  to  use  it  without 
abusing  it  and  themselves  at  the  same  time. 

Because  a  little  at  the  proper  time  is 
good,  too  many  people  are  apt  to  infer  that 
a  great  deal  at  any  time  must  be  better. 
It  is  the  logical  weakness,  so  happily  hit 
off  iu  >Esops  fable,  of  the  old  woman  with 
her  hen.  Because  with  one  measure  of 
barley  the  hen  laid  an  egg  a  day,  the  thrifty 
dame  reasoned  that  two  measures  of  barley 
would  make  her  lay  two  eggs  a  day.  But 
they  didn't.  The  hen  simply  got  fat,  and 
quit  laying  altogether. 

As  with  alcohol,  so  with  tobacco,  so  with 
articles  of  food  like  tea,  coffee,  spices  and 
the  rest,  so  with  common  necessaries  like 
pure  air,  cold  water,  exercise,  sleep,  pleas- 
ure, there  are  ill  balanced  people  who  are 
never  able  to  discrimiuate  between  whole- 
some use  and  excess.  In  time,  with  the 
spread  of  real  knowledge,  with  increasing 
mental  and  moral  culture  and  the  general 
elevation  of  the  race,  such  weaknesses  may 
be  outgrown.  Till  then  they  must  be  borne 
with.  To  attempt  their  repression  by  force 
is  more  likely  to  be  mischievous  than  bene- 
ficial, more  likely  to  hinder  than  help  the 
real  advancement  of  society.  —  Scientific 
American. 


PACIFIC    Bl'SISlEHS    CULLEUE.) 


This  institution  has  been  in  successful 
operation  in  our  midst  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Its  spacious  halls  are  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  are  furnished 
throughout  with  the  best  walnut  furniture 
and  with  all  the  modern  commercial  college 
appliances.  All  the  apartments  of  the 
College  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses designed.  The  courses  of  study 
inclade  the  following  branches;  Shorthand, 


Type- writing,  Telegraphy,  Modem  Lan- 
guages, English  branches,  such  as  Spell- 
ing, Reading,  Grammar.  Letter  Writing, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  etc.,  Double  and 
Single  Entry  Bookkeeping,  as  applied  to 
all  classes  of  business.  Plain  and  Orna- 
mental Penmanship,  Commercial  Arithme- 
tic, Business  Correspondence,  Partnership 
Settlements,  Mercantile  Law,  Business 
Forms,  Actual  Business  Practice  iu  all 
styles  of  keeping  .\ccounts.  Each  course 
of  study  is  specially  prepared  to  meet  the 
wants  of  students,  and  the  several  studies 
are  transmitted  in  the  various  departments 
by  thoroughly  competent  teachers,  thus 
guaranteeing  fitness  to  persons  of  ordinary 
ability  for  the  pj^ctical  duties  of  business 
life.  No  person  can  otherwise  so  com- 
pletely fit  himself  for  commercial  life  and 
the  various  demands  of  trade  as  by  taking 
a  course  of  study  at  this  model  school. 
The  services  of  graduates  of  the  Pacific 
Business  College  are  in  demand  by  busi- 
ness houses  all  over  the  Coast;  aud  students 
state  that  they  find  everything  conducted  as 
they  were  taught  at  the  College.  Parents 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  fact  that  a 
business  education  is  essential  to  a  fair 
start  in  life.  A  few  months  spent  in  a 
good,  reliable  business  College  broadens 
the  mind  and  gives  young  persons  new 
ideas  of  the  world  and  business  affairs, 
often  saving  them  from  business  perplexi- 
ties and  financial  ruin.  Prof,  T.  A.  Kobiu- 
son,  the  President  of  the  Pacific  Business 
College,  is  an  estimable  gentleman,  of 
great  talent  and  ability,  and  under  his 
supervision  the  College  is  a  grand  success. 
By  many  years  of  study  and  experience, 
Prof.  Kobinson  has  ably  fitted  himself  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  leading  Business 
College  of  this  Coast. 


ORAPES    FOR    PROFIT. 


Among  the  many  paying  industries  of 
this  valley  grape  raising  will  rank  among 
the  first  in  importance  and  profit.  The 
grape  is  surely  at  home  in  our  soil.  No 
irrigation  is  ever  necessary  ou  our  damp 
lands  and  the  yield  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  running  from 
eight  to  twelve  tons  per  acre  and  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  of  old  vineyards  as  high  as 
fourteen  tons.  A  vineyard  costs  very  little 
more  than  a  crop  of  corn  for  cultivating  and 
handling,  and  yields  a  sure  crop  every  year. 
We  have  the  figures  in  hand  from  a  gentle- 
man who  hires  all  his  work  done  and  who 
keeps  au  accurate  account  of  every  item  of 
cost  aud  income  from  his  place  and  they 
show  a  gratifying  result.  This  gentleman 
last  year  made  from  eighteen  acres  of  four- 
year  old  vines,  Zinfandel  and  Blue  Elba, 
$1,890  gross.  His  expen.ses,  including 
boxes  and  items  of  outlay  were  £950.50 
leaving  a  net  income  of  $J39  50  oi 
over  $50  per  acre  from  a  vineyard  foni- 
years  old.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  same  vineyard  will  yield  a  net  income 
of  $1,500  for  the  present  year.  We  have 
in  mind  a  large  vineyard  here  that  averages 
a  gross  income  of  about  $180  per  acre   and 


the  cost  of  handling  ia  claimed  tf>  be  only 
$20  per  acre,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  $160  per 
acre.  This  vineyard  is  thirty-five  years 
old.  Among  exceptional  cises  we  will 
name  one  where  $273  worth  of  grapes  were 
picked  and  sold  from  an  acre  and  a  quarter 
of  old  vines,  and  where  Ziufandel  vines 
yield*d  $143  per  acre  at  five  years  old. 
Many  similar  cases  can  be  recalled  and  we 
unhesitatingly  say  that  grape  raising  in  our 
valley  is  one  among  the  most  profitable 
enterjuises.  We  have  now  four  large 
wiueries,  with  a  present  capacity  for  hand- 
ling four  thousand  tons  of  grapes  annually, 
and  whose  capacity  may  be  inert  ased  almost 
iudi  finiti  ly.  The  Banchito  Wine  company 
have  each  a  crushing  capacity  of  one  hun- 
dred aud  fifty  tons  per  day  and  have  only 
to  add  cooperage  as  needed.  Hence  we  say 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  slow  market  for  grapes. 
Our  wines  are  fast  gaining  a  reputation  in 
the  markets,  and  as  our  people  become 
more  aceiuainted  with  grape  raising  and 
wine  making  the  wines  of  our  valley  will 
become  more  popular,  aud  therefore  more 
profitable. 

There  is  no  question  about  vineyards 
paying  handsome  profits  to  their  owners, 
and  we  can  in  all  candor  advise  newcomirs 
to  invest  in  them.  AVe  have  our  informa- 
tion from  a  gentleman  well  posted  in  the 
various  industries  of  the  valley,  and  from 
our  owu  knowledge  can  assert  that  the  facts 
as  given  are  unquestionable.  Any  one 
doubting  can  be  satisfied  by  calling  on  ns 
and  obtaining  the  figures  from  the  books. — 
Downey  Review. 


PrniiliiK  the  Grnpe  Vines. 


The  Germantown  Telegraph  says  that  as 
a  rule  the  pruning  ol  the  grape  should  be 
very  largely  done  in  the  fall,  soon  after 
the  foliage  has  been  dropped,  but  not  to 
its  full  extent.  There  are  different  sys- 
tems of  pruuing  and  each  has  its  advocate. 
On  some  accounts  thai  system  which  con- 
fines the  vine  most  nearly  to  the  ground 
is  vei-y  much  to  be  preferred.  For  this 
reason  the  horizontal  arm  system,  which 
confines  the  shoots  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  ground,  scems  to  possess  decided  ad- 
vantages, first  because  it  requires  less 
vines  per  acre;  it  saves  time  iu  laying; 
it  prevents  auy thing  from  growing  undei- 
neath  the  vines,  admits  of  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  a  sure  preventative  of  disease; 
the  fruit  ripens  more  uniformly;  it  is 
more  conveniently  harvested;  it  makes  a 
symmetrical  aud  properly  proportioned 
vine.  In  this  system  the  pruning  is  se- 
vere, and  if  it  is  doue  in  the  fall  should 
not  be  complete,  by  two  or  three  buds; 
that  is,  cut  off  at  a  point  within  two  or 
three  buds  of  the  desired  point  and  leave 
the  end  until  early  spring  when  the  pro- 
cess should  be  completed  by  clipping  off 
the  remaining  buds. 

The  BeiK>it  of  the  Fourth  Annual  State 
Vitieultural  Convention  is  now  published 
aud  ready  for  delivery.  Single  copies  are 
one  dollar  each,  but  special  rates  can  be 
obtained  for  five  copies  or  more. 


To  Prevent  the  Insidions  Ravages  of  Miltlew  and  laseots,  use 

•'The  Favorite"  Sulphur  Bellows. 


Patented  Jan 


26,  1886. 

8-Inch, 


PilCE— 6-inch.   t2  50; 
»3;  10-inch,  $3  SO. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  Postal  Drier 
or  Check,  or  by  Express  C.  O.  D. 

All  Kinds  of  Bellows  Made  to  Order, 

California  Bellows  Manufact'g  Co., 

123  Beale  St.,  S4N  Francisco,  Cal.       ; 
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GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

EOR  TYING  UP  VINES 

IN    THE     HAKKET. 


5llSaiso]iieSt.,S.F. 


Put  up  in  Balls  of  4  lbs.  Each 

12  Balls  in  a  package. 


TUBES  &,^0  0 


613  FRO  XT  ST., 


San  Francisco. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS- 

Cor.  Bealc  *  Hoivaril  Sts..  S.  F. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR.  Pres  t.  R.  S.  MOORE,  Supt' 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IS    ALL    ITS    BHANXHE8. 

St3amboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  B0ILBR5,  fligh  Pressure  or  Compound. 

8TBAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinds  built  complete,  witti 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-cIasB  work  produced. 

SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  approved  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

PUMP:S.  Direct  Actinia  Pumps,  for  irrigation  or  City 
Water  Workw  purposes  built  with   the   celfcbratjjd 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  ^ump. 

CALIFORNIA 
CONCENTRATED 
GRAPE  MUSTS. 

THOS.  D.  CONE,  Manufacturer 


OFFICE: 
640       CLAY       STREET, 

(Up-stairs.) 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Works  at  Homestead,  near  Sacr.imento,  Cal. 


WINE     PRESS     AND     THE 
CELLAR, 

By  E.  H.  EixFORD. 


A   Makuai,  yoR  THE  Wink  Makkb  and  xriE  Cellar 
Man. 

PRICE,    $1.50. 

(By  mail,  *1.6().) 


For  sale  by 
•THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT." 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


We  Offer  for  sale  on  Favorable  Terms  to  the  Trade, 

CATHER  WOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS,  NAMELY: 

'•CRANJTON   CABINET" 
'A. A. A."  "CENTURY" 
"OLD   STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"iDOUBLE  B" 

"MONOCRAM" 

VERY  OLD    AND    CHOICE,   IN     CASES  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  QUART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUK3WICK     CLUB"     Pure    Old    Rye, 

And  "UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  c*  Quality  the 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whi..ik.e3  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  them  bv  the  mani- 
pulating dealer  being  that  they  cajinot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 


SAX    FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


J.  N.  KNOWLE.S,  MaRasM 


EDWIN  L.  GRIFFITH.  S«CR«TA« 


ARCTIC  OIL  IVOIIKS. 

*  MANUFACTURERS     OP 

Sperm    Whale.    Elephant    and    Fish    Oils,   Skid  Grease, 

WHALE  OIL  SOAP. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  VINEYARDS  AND    FRUIT  ORCHAKUS 

UlrMCK  — 38  CAUliP^*KK>'l>'  STItEET,  S.  F..   Cal. 


•yy    >*    y     y     ^  ggB 

STANDARD      SAFES, 

HALL'S  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO.,  MANF'S. 
211  &  213  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  largest  stock  of  Fire  and  Burglar  Proof  Safes 

Vault  Dfors,  Time  Locks,   &c..  &c.,  on  the   (Joast 

Safes  sold  on  easj  instalments,  taken  in  exchange,  re 

paired,  &.c  ,  d:c.    Communicate  with  us  before  buying. 

C.  B.  PAKCKLLS,  Mauauer. 


Graham  Paper  Co. 


OF  ST.  L0UIS5 


W.  G.  Richardson 


PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER, 
No.  529  Oommercial  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,     -     -    -     Caofoknia. 
Telephone  No.  1064. 

HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 
OOEKS,    BEEWEHS'    AND    BOTTLERS     SUPPLIES, 

SODA  WATER  AND   WINE  DEALERS'   MATERIALS. 


ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


:il3  SACKAHEMTO  ST. 


San  Francisco. 


^  Only  Perfect 

ij  Body  Battery 

J  everiuvent'd 

qGivesanElec 

"Itric  Current 

SlwithorWiTH- 

■JouT  ACIDS. 

r  Electric  Suspensouy 

3;FREE  with  every  Belt, 


LECTBIO 

BELT 

Best  Made! 
.Chronic  Dis- 
eases of  both 
SEXEsCured 
withnutMedicine. 
EstQb.]87.5.  Sendfor 
Free  Pamphlet  No.2. 


^Address.  MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO., 

^1304  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

g704'SAC'MEN"T0  ST.  -S^N  F'^A WCTPCO.  CAIj. 


SUBLIMED    SULPHUR. 


The    "SICILIAN   SULPHUR  CO."    continues    to 
manufacture  a  superior  qu'  '     of 

SUBLIMED      SULPHUR, 

its  perfect  purity  rendering  it  particularly  suitable  for 
Vine}  artlN,  Mnrket-sardens.  I.aiiu<lries. 
Kheepwa^h,  etc.  Large  stock  constantly  on 
hand,  for  sale  in  quantities  toisuit  at  lowest  prce. 

PHILIP    CADVC,    Asent. 

Ofllee — 412  Calipornia  St.,  San  Francisco. 


rKAltn  liRCAqc 

BEST  IS  THE  WOULD    UTIbMVk 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed^ctually 
outlasting  two  boxrsof  any  other  brand.  Freelrom 
Animal  OUs.     GET  THE  GENUINE. 

FOB    SALE    BY 
CAIiirOBNIA      MERCHANTS 
and  Dealers  generally. 


A.  1876  S.  I.  XII.  I 
I.  8.  1888  G. 

The  ladostrions  necer  Slot. 


CROSSE    &    GARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,    Residence,    Business    and    Manufaeturinc 

Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  C-  nimis  ion . 

And  Publishei-s  of  -'Sononia  County  Land   Res:i8ter 

and  Santa  Rosa  Business  Director^'." 


OFFICE 


:il2  B  St., 


Santa  Kosa,   Cal 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 

WHOLESALE     AND     EETAIL     GROCERS. 

FIVE    LARGE    STORES. 

40  &  42  SECOND  STREET, 

9  &  I  i   MONTGOMERY  AVE., 
40  FOURTH  STREET. 

40I   HAYES  STREET, 

409  &  41  I   MONTGOMERY  AVE., 

All    Orders    by    Mail    Promntly    Attended    to    and    Slilpped    Free, 


GALVANIZED  SHIP  RIGGING.MINlNCTILLB?, 

Elevator  ,Tinned,  Zc  Copper  R  ope^.  Sash  GoiaDS.  | 

LARGEST  WIRE  ROPE  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  L.        . 

^6Le©R^HaiiRe,HflRDTsoFT  eoppeR  o^u^g 

iNSULATPr,     FOR  SLeeTRie  USe.    ^eMPE  WIRP 
"^       ^ '  ED  Wires  of  iron  &  copper.  ^^^^^  "'^^' 

SWEDISH  IRON  WIRE,  CRUCIBLE  STEELlYlR£ 

/rRENTON,N.J.  3(]4DRUKf  IS'^SANFRANCISCO.CAU " 


May  13.  1887 


SAN    PRANCISCO    MEECHAHT. 
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Kohler  &  Frohling, 

PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 

ESTABIISHED  IS54. 
Growers  ofnutl  Dealers  In 

CALIFORNIA 

WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

VIXBTARDS  IN 

Lo8  Angeles  CotrsTY,  Sonoma  Coctnty, 

Mebced  Co.        and       Fresno  Co. 

626     MONTGOMERY     ST., 

Sn  II    F  rH  II  <'  i  He«». 

41-45    Broadway    St., 

New  York. 


I  The  Wine  and  Spirit  Review. 

Published  scuii-uiuDthly  at 
Kew  York.  Lunisville  and  t'bicnxro. 


Subscription SSOO  per  Annum 


An  excellent  mediam  for  wine  makers  de- 
siring to  sell  thtir  goods  in  the  East. 


Advertising  Kates  on   application  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  S.  F.  Mkechant. 


T?mE3 

LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE    ON    HAND    A    FL^LL  SUPPLY  OF  THE 
following;  size 


GRAPE  STAKES, 


2X2-4  FEET  LONG. 

2X2-5  FEET  LONG, 

2X2-8  FEET  LONG. 

Wblch     will      b<>     Molfl     nt     rea.<ionable 
rates. 

Adiiress  all  communications  to 

LOMA  FRIETil  LIIMBEK  CO,, 

I       WATSONVILLE, 

tenta  Cruz  <>yanly*  Cal. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  GROWING 

WITH    ILI.DSTBATI0N8. 


Before  toe    Ktate    HorticnKarsI 
■•elety.  Febrnnry  29,  1SS4.  bj 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 


Win  b*  mailed  by  the  8.  F.  jIikchart  an  receipt  m 
iOwBto  lo  one  f^'  two-cent  |>oiiUge  ituSM. 


CALIFORNIA     VINEYAKDS. 


K 


BUU    CIIAKLEK. 

Krujc  Station,  St.  Helena,  NapaCo.,CaI. 
Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


H 


W.  CRABK,  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery.  Oakville, 
Najia  County. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S  F. 

Send  for  Circular. 


Short-hand,  T3pe  Writing,  Telceraphy,  Rinffle  and 
Double  Entry  Bookkeei  in;r.  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Bu?ine-8  Penmanship,  Mercantile  Ijiw,  Businens  Cor- 
respoi.denco.  Lectures  tr  Law,  Actual  Butjiness  Prac- 
tice; Injportii'j:,  lirokeraffe  and  Bankint?,  English 
liriinchfcs.  Dr-iWiug.  the  Modern  Larffuages,  all  tor 
575  p-.r  term  of  ti  months. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


SEEDS, 
SEEDS, 
SEEDS, 
SEEDS, 


Alfalfa,  Grass,    Clover,  Vegeta- 
ble,   Flower,    Fruit, 
Tree,   and 

SEEDS 

Of     every     variety      and     any 
quantity. 


i3r^  choice  lot  of  Yellow  Danvers  ODion  Seed  just 
received.    Special  ra*es  to  the  trade. 

B.  F.  WELLINGTON, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  Seeds  and  Proprietor  of  the 
IMPBOVKD  EGG  FOOD, 

425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE     VITICULTURE 

OF 

CLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  making,  maturing  and  keep'ng 
of  Claret  wines,  hy  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior.  Trans- 
ated  by  Rev.  John  J.  Bleaadale,  D,  D.,  orginic  ana- 
lyst, ceno  ogist,  etc. 

Price  75  eent^j;    by  mail  80  cents.     For  gaie  by 

"THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT.' 

BOX  23«G,  San  Francisco,  Cul. 


il 


LE  MERVEILLEUX" 


Most  Powerful  and  Cheapest 

Wine  and  Cider  Press 

YET     PRODUCED. 


"COLD  SEAL" 
For   Sale    by    All    Denlers. 


Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes. 


.  J:lUi:t±}iliJ_.  &  JrJKUb.   GOODYEAR    RUBBER  CO., 

727    BRYANT    ST.,  S.  F.,  K.  n.  PB.\st;,  jr  t  .„__ 

Or  at  NORTH  FORK  MILL,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal.    577  and  .579  Market  St.,         sax  Fha-vcisco 


Chas.  Bundschu. 


J.  GUNDLACH. 


J.   GUNDLACH   &  CO, 

Vine  Growers  and  Shippers  op 

CALIFORNIA 

WINES  AND  BRANDIES. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE: 

CORNER    MARKET    AND    SECOND    STS. 

NEW   YORK    OFFICE: 

S2    WARREN    STREET. 


Pateiitetl     In     France,    f;n|[land.|  Ger 

many,    Belgrlnn),    Italy.     Norway. 

Swedea.  Deumark  and  (be 

tJnited  Maleat. 

ThU  Preaa 
(a  French  in- 
vention) baa 
been  used 
ieveral  aea- 
aoni  in  the 
winediatricta 
of  France 
and  Germany 
with  ^reat 
succeas,  and 
i<  now  intro- 
duced to  the 
American 
public  (or  the 
first  time. 

Its  advantai^es  are:  Rapidity  of  attic„  and  illimit- 
able power.  With  a  sinijle  effort  3  4  times  more 
power  can  be  obtained  than  with  ary  other  press 
linown  at  this  day.  It  has  also  K>eater  capacity 
than  any  other  press  in  the  market.  The  Pre^s  can 
be  seen  in  operation,  and  is  (or  sale,  at  the  factory  of 
F.  W.  KROGH  i  CO-.  51  Beale  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco, €al. 

PARE    BROS., 

Sole  Agents  for  United  States, 
4^  Send  for  Circular. 


Fresno  C*l 


THE 

p\ej:f>o:f\_'J" 

OF  THE 

FOURTH  ANNUAL 

STATE 

VITICULTURAL 

CONVENTION. 


PRICE.  ONE  DOLLAR. 


OTTO    HANN, 

368  Water  St.,  New  York. 

WINE   FLAVORS   AND    FININGS. 

SUPERIOR      RED     WIME     COLOR, 

PURELY     FROM     VEGETABLE      MATTER      AND      ENTIRELY     HARMLESS. 

Soxlx^J^LTxir    Slieetis,    Oelatlzxe,  Xslxx- 

S:lek,&Sf    JSltc,    iESto. 

All  My  Articles  Wabbantkd  Pkbfkctly  Innocuods.  "68 


Office  of  the  San  Fkancisco  .Mebchant 

E.G.  HUGHES  &  CO., 

Publishers, 

511  Sansome  Street, 

CHALLENGE  WINE  PUMP. 

This  cut  represents  our  Double^ 
Acting  FORCE   PUMP  of  great 
compactness  for  use  In  wine  cel- 
lars,  for  pumping  from  one  tank 
into  another.     The   cj-linder    is 
lined   with  copper,    the    piston 
rod,  valve    and    va've  seats  are 
bronze,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  all 
parts    of    the 
pump  exposed 
to   the    action 
of     wino     are 
noQ-ccrrnsivs. 


^9'Send  for 
Spkcul  Cata- 

LOOUS. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Challenob  Uivb 
Ifi-sB  which  is  considered!  by  all  who  have  med  it  the 
Best  in  the  Market.    jIS^'Writk  yoR  Prices. 

WOODIN    &    LITTLE, 


509  &  611  Market  St.. 


San  Francisco.  Oal. 


DR.  JORDAN'S 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 


Cr" 


1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
o  au'l  learn  how  to  avoid  di^sse  and 
^  how  wonderfully  you  are  n  ade. 
Private  office 'ill  Geary  street.  Con- 
sultation on  lost  manhood  and  all  dis- 
eases of  men.  Hright's  DlBcsse  snd 
Diabetes  cure«l.    Send  for  lK)ok 
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HONOLUUU. 

CASTLE  &  COOKE, 
SHIPPING 

AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Honolulu,  Haw  ah  an  Islands. 

WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO 

SUGAR  FACTORS  AND 
COMMISSION  AGENTS 

HoMoInlii.  H.  I, 

—AGENTS  rOR— 

H AK ALAU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

NAALEHU  plantation Hawaii 

HONUAPO  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

STAB  MILLS Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COM'L  &  SUGAR  CO Maui 

MAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIHEE  PLANTATION Mau' 

MAKEE  SUGAR  CO K^ua 

KEAI.IA  PLANTATION Kauai 

Agrents  for  the 

DCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

"X^ELLERBACH, 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

•      BOOK,   NEWS,    PLAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPING  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twinea. 

I9.&42I  CLAY  .STREET, 

A  few  doors  below  Sansome  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

E.  L  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

..... .Sucessors  to 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOWE  &  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHi^NTS, 

Ajfents    American   S\i^a.r   Kefinery    and  Washiriffton 
Salmon  Cannerv. 

PAUL  0.  BURNS  WISE  CO. 

Proprietors 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  OF  Grape  Brandy. 

Fine  old  Mountain,  Burgundy,  Zinfandol,  Rieslinff, 
Gutedel,  etc.,  in  cases  or  bulk. 

Branch  Cellars  in  San  Jose,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A.     P.  O 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

WxM.  T  Coleman  &  Co  ,  San  Francisco, 

Sole  Aijents  for  Oh'''a<;o  and  Mew  Yort. 


SAJ!f    PEANOISOO    MEECHAi^T. 
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m 


ilUMipi.CjQ;.- 


PAPER    WAREHQUS 


IMPOHTKUS  OF  ALL  KINDS  Ul' 

Priittiii^f    niKl    Wriippiii^    l^tiper 

401  i  <iO;3  SaxsomkSt.,  S.    F. 

FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER 

A  16  PAGE  MONTHLY. 

Published  at  OharloUesville,  Virginia. 
in  the  great  grnpe  and  fruit-growiur;  belt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  fxperieuoed,  rractical 
pomologists  on  the  editorial  staff.  An  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tue  frnit- 
grower.  Official  organ  of  the  Monticello 
Grape  and  Frnit  Growerti'  Association. 
Agents  wanted. 


THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO., 

Respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  TOURISTS  AND 
PLEASURE  SEEKERS  to  the  SUPERIOR  FACILIT- 
IES afforded  by  the  "Northern  Division"  of  its  line 
for  rcacliing  the  principal 

SUMMER  AND  WINTER  RESORTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

WITH   SPEED,  SATBTT  AND  COMFOKT. 

Pescadero.  Mciilo  Park.  Naiita  Clara. 
Sail  Jose,  Alailroiie  JUiiieral  Nprliiifs, 
Uilroy  Hot  ^iprlu!i^s. 


-MO  j>arTDE5 


lESTT- 


■  THE  QUEEN  OF  AMERICAN  WATERING  PUCES." 

Camp  Ooodall,  Aptos,  I.oina  Prieta, 
Hoiite  Vista,  New  Brlsbtoii.  Noqiiel, 
Camp  Capltola,  aiitl 

S-A-DSfl-T-A.    OH.XJa5. 

PARAISO  HOT  SPRINGS. 
EL     PASO       DE       ROBLES 

HOT  AND  COLD  SULPHUR  SPRINGS, 
And    the  only  Natural  Mud   Baths   in   the    World. 

This  Road  runs  throutfh  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  sections  of  California,  and  is  the  only  line 
traversing  the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley,  celeorated 
for  its  productiveness,  and  the  picturesque  and  park- 
like character  of  its  scenery;  as  also  the  beautiful  San 
Benito;  Pajaro  and  Salinas  Valleys,  the  most  flourish- 
ing- agricultural  sections  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Along  the  entire  route  of  the  "  Northern  Division  " 
the  tourist  will  meet  with  a  succession  of  Extensive 
Parms,  Deliehtful  Suburban  Homes,  Beautiful  Gar- 
dens, Innumerable  Orchards  and  Vineyards,  and  Lux- 
uriant Fields  of  Grain;  indeed  a  continuous  panorama 
of  enchanting:  Mountain,  Valley  and  Coast  scenery  is 
presented  to  the  view. 

Characteristics  of  this  liine : 

GOOD  ROAD-BED.  STEEL  RAILS,  ELEGANT  OARS, 

LOW  RATES,  FAST  TIME,  FNE  SCENERY. 

Ticket  Officks— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  St.  Station,  No.  613  Market  Street, 
Grand  Hotel,  and  Rotunda,  Baldwin  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  A.'st.  Pass.  andTkt.  Agt. 


S.    p.    COMPANY. 


QUICK   TIME   AND   CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Cities 

Via  the  Great  Trans-continental  All-Rail  Routes 

—  or  TH»  — 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

(Pacific    System.) 

Daily  Express  and  Emigrant  Trains  make  prompt  con- 
nections with  the  several  Railway  Lines  in  the  East, 

CONNECTINO   AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEAKS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE   SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 


m  IRO  ■  CliASS     S  I-  E  E  P  I N  e    CAUS 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 

No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

gS"  Tickets  sold.  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  information  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices,  where  passengers  calling  in  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


F0»  SALE  ON  BEABONABLE  TEEMS 
Apply  to,  or  address, 
W.  H.  MILLS,  JEROME  MADDEN, 

Land  Agent,  Land  Agent, 

0.  P.  R.  R.    SAN  FRANCISCO,  8.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.  N.TOWNE.  T.  H.  «OODMAX, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt  Agt. 

•  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1856. 


PAPER. 


1886. 


S.      I».      T -A.  ■K' Ij  CD  H.      c*3      GO. 

Manufacturers   of   and   Dealers   in   Paper   of  all   kinds. 


SHIPPING. 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


CARRYING  THE  UNITED  STATES,  HAWAIIAN 
and  Colonial  mails  for 

HONOLULU, 

AUCKLAND, 

and  SYDNEY 

WITHOUT  CHANGE. 
The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamship 


Book,  ]S"ews,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY. 

Proprietors  Pioneer  and  San  Geronimo  Mills.        Agents  for  Sonth  Coast  (Straw)  Mills 

•414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ZEALANDIA. 

Will  leave  the  Company's  wharf,  corner  Steuart 
and  Folsom  streets, 

FRIDAY,  Xane  3d.  1887.  at  2  P.  M. 
Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

For  Honolulu  and  Return. 

AUSTRALIA, 

Tnesday,  May  24th,  at  2  P.  M. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  office,  327  Market  «t. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKEIiS  A  BROS., 
deneral  AKCnts. 

OCCIDENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

COMPANY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  st«. 

at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA    and  HONWKONU. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

1887. 

STF,AMER  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OCEANIC MAY  14th 

GAELIC SATURDAY,  JUNE  4th 

BELGIC SATURDAY,  JUNE  25th 

SAN  PABLO TUESDAY,  JULY  12th 

OCEANIC WEDNESDAY,  AUG.  3d 

GAELIC TUESDAY,  AUG.  23d 

BELGIC SATURDAY,  SEPT.  lOth 

SAN  PABLO SATURDAY.  OCT.  It 

0CF;AN1C THURSDAY,  OCT   20th 

GAELIC WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  9th 

BELGIC TUESDAY,  NOV.  29th 

SAN  PABLO WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  2l8t 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freicht  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or 
at  No.  202  Market  street.  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD   President 


Life  Scholarship,  $75. 

FULL    BUSINESS    COURSE. 


Six  Months'  Course,    $75, 

Including  Shorthand,  Type-writincr,  Telegraphy,  Aca- 
demic Branches.  Modern  Languages,  and  the 
Business  Course. 
Send  for  Circulara 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

BY 

CHARLES    A<   WETMORE. 

■ECOND  EDITION  WITH  APPENDIX 
For  Sale  at 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

ritiCE  26  CENTS 


PUMPS 


FOR    IRRIGATION 

AND  RECLAMATION 
steam  Eugincs,  Horse  Powers  Jt  Wind  Mllla, 

Complete  Pumping  outfits— all  sizes— foi 
every  pxrrpose.  The  latest,  l)est 
and  cheapest.  If  you  need  auj 
thing  in  this  lino,  write  to 

Bison  Jacesom 

r625  6tb$t.SanFr«idw<i. 


1- 

" 

THE 

ONLl 

VITICULTURAL 

PAPER    IN 

THE 

STATE. 

Devoted  to  Viticulture, 

Olive 

Culture, 

and  other  Productions,  Manufactures  and   Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

VOL. 

XVIII,  NO.  3. 

SAN  FEANOISOO, 

MAY  27, 

1887. 

PEIOE  15 

CENTS 

Southern  Grape  Culture. 
No.  3. 


[The  Southern  Cultivator  and  Dixie  Farmer.] 
Mr.  C.  W.  Jfnks,  of  Stephenville,  Texas, 
asks,  in  the  March  issue  of  the  CuUicator, 
for  au  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by 
"a  light  application  of  wood  ashes''  to 
young  vines,  and  inquires  whether  the 
ashes  should  be  fresh  or  "  well-rotted.''  By 
the  latter  term  I  suppose  ho  means  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  should  be  applied  in  the 
original  dry  state  or  after  they  have  been 
leached  in  the  usual  process  of  extracting 
the  lye  or  potash  by  running  water  through 
them.  The  question  of  the  quantity  to  be 
applied  depends,  of  course,  upon  whether 
the  ashes  have  been  so  leached  or  not,  since 
uuleached  ashes  must  contain  a  larger  per 
cent  of  potash  than  the  leached.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  the  quantity  of  pot- 
ash to  be  used  rather  than  how  many 
pounds  of  ashes,  be  they  fresh  from  the 
fire-place  or  "well-rotted;"  and  the  real 
question,  as  it  is  now  presented,  is  the  limit 
to  which  potash  can  be  applied  with  benefit 
and  without  injury  to  the  vines.  Such  a 
limit  there  must  be,  but  I  have  never  found 
it,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  accumulate  wood  ashes  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  overcome  stinginess  in  the  use 
of  them  on  any  croii.  The  strength  of  ashes 
in  potash  depends  also  upon  the  kind  of 
wood  used  in  producing  them,  for  it  is 
known  to  all  farmers  and  their  wives,  who 
delight  in  making  soap,  that  the  ashes  from 
oak  and  hickory  wood  are  the  best — con- 
taining as  they  do  more  potash  than  the 
ashes  of  the  softer  woods.  The  ashes  used 
by  the  writer  for  fertilizing  grape  vines  are 
obtained  by  the  burning  of  oak,  hickory 
and  pine  wood  (mostly  oak)  in  the  fire 
places  and  cooking  stove,  and  very  satis- 
factory results  have  followed  the  use  of 
about  GOO  pounds  to  the  acre  or  about  one 
pound  to  the  vine.  My  land  is  red  clay 
loam  with  au  impermable,  tenacious  subsoil 
through  which  there  can  be  but  little  leach- 
ing of  water.  During  the  first  three  years 
after  planting  the  vines  I  have  grown  peas, 
the  pea-vines  being  either  plowed  in  or 
allowed  to  remain  and  rot  on  the  soil. 
Hence  the  soil,  in  a  young  vineyard  thun 
managed,  is  pretty  well  sui  plied  with 
humus,  which  acts  as  au  absorbent  in  hold- 
ing the  potash  near  the  surface  and  feeding 
it  gradually  to  the  roots  of  the  grapes.   With 


such  a  soil  and  subsoil  it  is  clear  to  reason 
that  I  am  safe  in  sowing  the  original,  dry, 
unleached  ashes  broadcast.  If,  however, 
the  soil  was  an  open,  porous  sand,  poor  in 
vegetable  matter  and  without  a  tight  sub- 
soil, I  should  compost  the  ashes  with  litter 
of  some  kind  or  the  proper  manure  for 
grapes.  To  mix  ashes  with  an  ammoniated 
manure  would  cause  an  escape  of  the 
ammonia,  which  would  be  a  waste  if  the 
mixture  was  intended  for  corn  or  cotton, 
but  the  grapes  can  spare  the  ammonia  and 
thus  there  is  no  waste.  Ashes  would  bene- 
fit horse  manure  as  a  fertilizer  for  grapes 
by  causing  a  more  thorough  decomposition 
of  the  manure,  by  freeing  it  from  the  gases 
that  are  not  wholesome  for  the  vines  and 
reducing  (if  wet  or  exposed)  its  nitrogenous 
parts  to  the  form  of  nitrates;  or,  rather, 
disorganizing  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the 
manure  from  the  organic.  Too  much  ex- 
posure to  rain,  however,  would,  under  these 
circumstances,  cause  considerable  loss,  not 
only  of  the  nitrates,  but  of  the  potash  itself, 
by  the  leaching  out  of  these  chemical  ele- 
ments with  the  water.  As  in  all  things  else 
one's  judgment  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject  must  guide,  or  simple  and  safe  rules 
be  followed.  It  should  be  remarked  here 
that  even  leached  ashes  are  beneficial  to 
grapes  or  other  fruits,  for  they  are  found  to 
contain  other  mineral  elements  than  the 
remnant  of  potash,  such  as  lime,  soda, 
magnesia  and  the  phosphoric  acid,  all  of 
which  furnish  food  for  vines  and  fruit. 

The  above  remarks  would  seem  to  cover 
Mr.  Jenks'  inquiry  as  to  the  use  of  liquid 
manure  for  grapes.  By  leaching  water 
through  stable  manure,  for  instance,  the 
mineral  combinations  of  the  manure  are 
obtained  minus  the  fermentative  mass.  To 
such  a  liquid  any  soluble  fertilizing  sub- 
stance can  be  added  and  the  same  used  with 
good  etfect,  but  I  can  see  no  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  going  to  the  trouble  and  the 
expense  of  putting  the  necessary  grape  food 
into  the  liquid  form  if  it  is  soluble  and 
available  as  potash  in  wood  ashes,  as  the 
moist  earth  already  contains  the  necessary 
water.  If  the  fertilizer  to  be  used  is  not 
soluble  in  wftter  and  available  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  applying  in  liquid  gains  noth- 
ing. Soluble  manures  may  of  course  have 
more  immediate  effect  if  applied  directly  to 
the  feeding  roots  in  tiD>e  of  drought. 

But  there  are  questions  of  more  imme- 
diate importance  to  thp  grape-grower  at  this 
I  season  of  the  year  than  manuring  the  vines. 


which  latter  work  had  best  be  done  early. 
Dressings  of  soluble  fertilizers  may  be  made, 
nevertheless,  at  any  time. 

The  vines  have  now  been  securely  tied  in 
the  position  in  which  they  are  to  remain 
during  Summer,  and  the  young  shootti  are 
putting  forth  from  the  bearing  buds  left  in 
pruning  a-s  described  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  Cultivator.  If  the  tying  of  the  vines  to 
stake  or  trellis  has  not  been  well  done  now 
is  the  time  to  complete  it.  Some  tying  will 
be  necessary  later  on  when  it  is  found 
necessary  to  open  out  the  vines  where  they 
are  growing  in  too  compact  a  bundle,  or 
where  they  are  lying  on  the  ground.  An 
earlier  mention  of  the  following  process  of 
making  ordinary  twine  waterproof  and  last- 
ing would  have  been  opportune,  but  it  can 
yet  benefit  those  who  do  not  know  it:  Place 
the  balls  of  twine  in  a  pot,  puting  in  a 
piece  of  castile  soap  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg 
for  every  gallon  of  water.  Let  the  twine  be 
covered  with  water.  Boil  about  one  hour, 
pour  out  the  soap-water  and  refill  the  pot 
with  fresh  water.  Add  a  lump  of  alum  the 
size  of  an  egg  and  boil  for  a  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Wind  the  twine  from 
the  balls  into  small  hanks  of  such  length  as 
when  cut  will  make  strings  of  suitable 
length  for  tying  and  hang  out  until  di-y. 
The  twine  is  thus  made  water-proof  and 
will  hold  the  vines  in  position  securely 
through  summer  and  winter,  where  the 
same  twine  used  without  being  thus  made 
lasting  would  fail  before  the  fruit  is  gath- 
ered. Twine  may  be  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner for  all  out-door  purposes,  such  as  tying 
up  flowering  vines  on  the  verandah  or  in 
the  flower-garden . 

Grapes  now  need  close  and  prompt  atten- 
tion if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
Upon  the  tender  young  shoots  as  they 
appear  and  begin  to  lengthen  out  will  be 
found  the  young  forms  of  fruit.  The 
bunches  are  already  formed,  and  it  needs 
but  a  glance  to  distinguish  those  that 
promise  development  into  fine,  large  and 
shouldered  clusters  from  those  that  will  be 
small.  A  moment's  scanning  and  reflection 
upon  the  vigor  and  condition  of  the  vine, 
together  with  the  proljable  or  approximate 
number  of  bunches  or  clusters,  will  enable 
one  to  decide  whether  the  vine  is  about  to 
be  overtaxed  in  the  maturing  of  its  fruit.  If 
too  much  fruit  has  been  started  the  scissors 
or  fingers  can  be  used  at  once  with  great 
advantage.  All  imperfect  clusters  should 
be  clipped  or  pinched  out,  leaving  the  finest 


and  best-shaped;  but  continue  to  thin  until 
you  have  measured  the  task  of  the  vine.  In 
tliis  two  objects  should  be  kept  in  view,  viz., 
first  to  leave  on  the  vine  an  amount  of  fruit 
that  it  can  carry  to  perfect  maturity  without 
overtaxing  its  energies;  and,  second,  the 
production  of  stout,  healthy,  well-developed 
wood  upon  which  to  grow  your  fruit  next 
year.  Thus  the  grower  is  managing  not 
only  for  this  year's  crop,  but  that  of  next 
year,  and  the  one  is  as  important  as  the  _ 
other.  A  vine  allowed  to  undertake  too 
much  will  not  only  fail  to  produce  fine  fruit 
the  present  year,  but  will  be  so  impoverished 
and  weakened  in  the  effort  that  it  will  be 
unfit  for  a  full  crop  the  following  season. 
This  clipping  or  thinning  of  the  fruit  should 
be  done  early  in  the  season,  say  when  the 
young  shoots  are  about  ten  inches  or  one 
foot  in  length,  at  which  time  each  bearing 
shoot  should  be  pinched  or  clipped  off  be- 
yond the  last  bunch  of  fruit  left  to  be  ma- 
tured. The  rule  laid  down  by  Husmann, 
in  his  admirable  work  on  "  Grape-Growing 
and  Wine-Making,''  is  to  pinch  off  each 
shoot  immediately  beyond  the  last  promis- 
ing bunch  of  embryo  fruit.  Other  promin- 
ent grape  culturists  say  one  leaf  should  be 
left  beyond  this  last  bunch.  Thus,  where 
there  are  three  bunches  on  a  shoot,  leave 
four  joints  of  the  cane.  Either  plan  works 
successfully  and  there  is  probably  no  dif- 
ference in  the  results.  Leaving  the  fourth 
leaf,  however,  is  the  safer  rule.  While  this 
pinching  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots  is  going 
on  every  tendril  should  also  be  taken  out. 
They  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  wild, 
uncultivated  vine,  but  on  those  that  we  have 
tied  with  twine  they  are  not  only  useless 
but  work  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  If  left 
on  the  vine,  especially  if  the  single  stake 
system  of  training  is  practiced,  they  will 
entwine  themselves  in,  through  and  about 
the  fruit  and  vines,  rendering  it  impossible 
to  gather  the  fruit  without  trouble  and 
breaking  the  clusters.  The  originator  of 
new  varieties  of  grapes  who  will  produce  a 
good  grape  without  tendrils  will  find  his 
fortune  made.  Perhaps  by  the  vigilant 
and  constant  clipping  out  of  tendrils  the 
processes  of  evolution  wiU  cause  our  vines 
to  discard  them  of  their  own  accord. 

Taking  off  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots 
causes  a  concentration  of  the  vigor  of  the 
vine  into  developing  the  fruit,  and  there  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  beneficial  results 
that  follow.  The  berries  will  be  larger  and 
the  fruit  in  every  way  more  perfectly  de- 
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veloped.  It  may  be  done  with  impunity  as 
it  is  carried  on  with  success  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  writer  and  his 
neighbors  practice  it  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  the  "up  to  snuff''  grape-growers 
of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  con- 
sider it  indispensable  to  success  iu  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  fruit.  No  bleeding  follows 
the  process,  as  the  young  growing  shoots 
do  not  bleed  when  cut,  as  is  supposed  by 
novices.  Wood  of  last  year's  growth  will 
bleed  profusely,  however,  if  cut  or  broken 
in  the  growing  season.  The  pinching  checks 
the  flow  of  sap  and  gives  the  young  fruit  a 
chance  to  absorb  it;  yet  being  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  the  young  fruit,  this  sap 
forces  an  outlet,  and  hence,  soon  after  the 
checking,  we  see  a  lateral,  or  "  sucker,''  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  start  at  each  joint 
opposite  every  bunch  of  fruit.  These  must 
also  be  checked  by  pinching  off  after  the 
first  leaf  on  said  laterals  according  to  Huss- 
manu.  The  Swiss  people  of  this  vicinity 
take  out  the  lateral  entirely,  however,  giv- 
ing it  a  side  jerk,  causing  it  to  snap  off  at 
its  base  where  it  started  at  the  axil  of  the 
leaf  on  the  cane  «rhich  was  first  pinched  or 
clipped.  At  this  stage  of  affairs  the  forms 
should  be  in  bloom,  but  if  the  work  has 
been  delayed  it  should  be  done  soon  after 
the  bloom. 

The  foregoing  describes  the  summer  prun- 
ing of  the  vine;  and  while  those  who  have 
had  no  experience  in  grape  culture  may 
think  it  a  discouraging  task,  they  will  find 
that  with  experience  and  practice  it  is  more 
easily  and  rapidly  done  than  they  at  first 
supposed.  Picking  cotton  is  far  more 
irksome  and  tedious  and  far  less  profitable 
as  a  rule. 

Where  the  long  arm  system  of  training 
and  pruning  is  practiced,  as  described  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  Cultivator,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  while  summer  pruning  is 
going  on,  that  long  arms  for  next  year's 
bearing  must  be  grown,  and  for  the  present 
they  must  remain  unchecked.  All  super- 
fluous shoots  coming  up  from  the  ground, 
and  those  growing  from  the  vine  near  the 
earth  that  will  not  be  needed  for  next  year's 
crop,  should  be  pulled  out  or  rubbed  off  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  In  the  cultivation  of 
grapes  the  soil  should  be  stirred  occasionally 
by  plowing  shallow,  and  all  grass  and  weeds 
should  be  killed  out  as  carefully  as  in  the 
cultivation  of  any  other  crop.  Plow  shallow, 
or  the  roots  of.  the  vine  may  be  injured. 
The  greatest  enemy  to  our  vines  is  what  is 
known  as  the  downy  mildew  or  Peronospora 
Viticola.  There  are  other  mildews  which 
attack  the  vine,  but  the  Peronospora  is  the 
most  common  and  most  destructive.  It 
makes  its  appearance  and  does  its  work  of 
devastation  during  the  wet  seasons  in  this 
latitude  in  June  and  July.  We  have  all 
seen  it  in  the  the  form  of  downy  white 
patches  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  with 
corresponding  pale  green  spots  on  the  upper 
surface  which  finally  turn  brown.  The 
mildew  is  a  fungus,  an  organism  or  low 
form  of  life,  resembling  vegetable  growth  in 
some  of  its  characteristics  and  animal 
growth  in  others.  It  has  a  mycelium  by 
which  it  fastens  and  establishes  itself  be- 
tween the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  shoot  and 
berries,  the  mycelium  thus  resembling  the 
root  of  a  vegetable  plant.  The  white 
filaments  which  we  see  in  the  form  of 
downy  patches  also  grow  and  increase  in 
length  and  finally  bear  the  germs  of  off- 
spring. Thus  far  the  fungus  seems  to  be  a 
vegetable,  but  these  germs  or  seeds  are 
found  by  microsoopists  to  be  capable  of 
motion.  They  come  out  of  the  shell  or 
pod,  whichever  it  may  be  called,  and  move 


off  to  new  quarters  on  the  vine  and  there  go 
through  the  whole  performance  of  estab- 
lishing itself  and  reproducing  its  kind  with 
great  rapidity — so  rapidly,  in  fact,  that  a 
whole  vineyard  may  become  invested  in  a 
few  days.  But  the  best  is  divested  of  some 
of  its  terrors  in  the  discovery  that  it  is 
capable  of  reproduction  only  in  water — that 
is  to  say  that  it  is  inactive  and  harmless 
except  when  the  vines  are  wet  and  dripping 
with  rain  or  dew.  It  thus  appears  that  we 
need  have  but  little  fear  of  serious  results 
from  the  mildew  except  in  wet  seasons.  If 
it  could  see  its  work  in  ordinary  clear  and 
dry  weather  there  would  be  no  grapes 
grown  in  this  or  any  other  country  where 
the  fungus  has  existence.  Continued  wet 
weather,  therefore,  is  the  thing  to  be  dread- 
ed. And  even  in  wet  weather  there  is  con- 
sidered to  be  no  danger  of  the  mildew 
unless  it  is  already  upon  the  vines  or  is 
blown  to  them  by  the  wind  from  a  neigh- 
boring infested  vineyard,  as  the  fungus  is 
not  a  mere  spontaneous  growth.  But  the 
germs  of  it,  the  spores,  are  on  the  vines 
already,  if  the  fungus  appeared  on  the 
vines  last  year  and  was  not  effectively 
eradicated  and  destroyed,  as  it  has  been 
found  that  the  "winter  spores''  of  the 
fungus  will  survive  very  cold  weather,  even 
when  the  thermometer  has  ranged  below 
zero.  Once  established,  its  myfielium  in- 
vades the  tissues  of  the  vine  and  there 
seems  to  remain,  though  it  be  iu  an  inactive 
or  dormant  state,  until  eradicated  or  killed 
by  the  use  of  some  remedy  that  will  destroy 
it.  Such  a  remedy  has  been  the  great 
desideratum  of  scientific  investigation  in 
France  and  in  all  the  grape-growing  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  and  many  remedies 
have  been  published,  but  the  French  scien- 
tists have  been  most  successful.  They  find 
that  sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone)  in  a 
form  mild  enough  to  not  injure  the  vines 
is  death  to  the  downy  mildew.  Its  use  in 
the  following  mixture  has  given  very  satis- 
factory results :  In  ten  gallons  of  cold  water 
dissolve  five  pounds  bluestone.  In  a  separ- 
ate vessel  dissolve  thirty  pounds  quicklime 
in  six  gallons  of  water.  When  the  mixtures 
are  well  dissolved,  after  thorough  stirring, 
pour  the  lime  solution  into  that  of  the  blue- 
stone,  pouring  slowly  and  stirring  rapidly 
meanwhile.  This  remedy  is  sprayed  upon 
the  vines  and  stakes  either  with  brooms  or 
a  spraying  apparatus,  which  can  be  procured 
through  hardware  dealers;  a  kind  call ed  the 
"  cyclone  nozzle  "  is  said  to  do  the  work 
most  satisfactorily.  The  remedy  should  be 
applied  about  June  1st  as  a  preventive. 
Only  a  few  drops  or  the  fine  spraying  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  vine 
is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  leaf. 
If  the  application  of  a  few  drops  to  each 
leaf  is  ^sufficient,  sprinkling  with  straw 
brooms  would  seem  to  be  satisfactory  with- 
out incurring  the  expense  of  an  apparatus. 
The  mixture  should  bo  frequently  stirred 
when  being  applied,  and  a  second  applica- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  new  leaves  might  be 
made  a  few  weeks  after  the  first  sprinkling. 
It  is  claimed  that  one  application  of  this 
remedy  will  effectively  preserve  the  leaves 
of  the  vine  through  the  entire  growing  sea- 
son by  preventing  the  establishment  of  the 
fungus  in  their  tissues.  If  the  fungus  is 
not  killed  and  the  preserving  of  the  leaf  is 
the  only  result  of  the  application,  this  result 
alone  is  of  inestimable  value,  for  the  shed- 
ding of  the  leaves  of  the  vine  is  probably 
the  most  serious  consequence  of  the  mildew. 
When  a  vine  is  divested  of  its  leaves  its 
fruit  cannot  mature  and  ripen,  but  will 
shrivel  and  dry  up,  even  where  the  fruit " 


itself  is  not  directly  attackt  d.  The  latest 
and  best  publication  on  the  subject  of 
fungus  diseases  of  the  vine  is  the  recently 
published  report  of  Prof.  Scribner,  a  special 
agent  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington.  It  treats  in  a  very  clear  and 
comprehensive"  manner  the  various  fungi 
that  are  known  to  be  injurious  to  the  vine. 
From  this  admirable  work  is  obtained  some 
of  the  data  above  written,  confirming  as  it 
does  the  information  given  in  other  and 
earlier  reports  of  microscopists,  and  giving" 
the  "whys  and  wherefores''  in  a  more 
explicit  manner,  besides  new  and  valuable 
information.  This  information  of  the 
myriads  of  parasites  that  infest  the  vine 
should  not  discourage  the  beginner  in  grape- 
growing,  for  the  destruction  of  the  grapi 
crop  or  its  serious  injury  in  the  south  is  of 
rare  occurrence  and  only  in  continued  and 
incessant  wet  weather  in  June  and  July. 
While  he  should  know  and  apply  the  reme- 
dies when  needed,  and  should  become  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  yet  he  can  in  a 
practical  sense  adopt  in  dry  weather  the 
platform  of  a  foreign  grape-frrower  of  thii- 
locality,  who  when  it  was  suggested  that  it 
was  the  mildew  that  caused  the  rotting  ot 
his  grapes,  replied  in  supreme  confidence, 
"  No,  no !  it's  the  rain  that  makes  them 
rot."  In  the  primary  sense  he  was  correct, 
yet  he  comprehended  not  the  fact  that  thi 
rain  nourished  the  fungus  and  the  fungus 
fed  upon  the  epidermis  or  thin  outer  tissues 
of  the  vine  and  its  fruit,  lived  upon  it,  per- 
meated it  and  caused  it  to  "  rot " 
Greenville,  S.  C.  A.  M.  Howell. 
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In  the  whole  range  of  fruit  culture,  there 
is  probably  no  occupation  more  profitable 
and  pleasant  than  the  cultivation  of  the 
Muscat  or  raisin  grape.  Other  fruit  crops 
may  return  a  larger  net  profit  occasionally, 
but  for  a  sure  and  steady  increase,  I  know 
of  none  that  excels  the  grape. 

What  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  may 
seem  commonplace  to  those  here  who  have 
tilled  the  soil  for  years,  but  I  think  my  ob- 
servations will  not  be  amiss  to  those  who 
are  not,  but  wish  |to  be,  dwellers  in  our 
favored  clime. 

Having  been  engaged  in  the  culture  of 
the  raisin  grape  for  eleven  years,  I  will  say 
that  I  have  not  realized,  nor  have  I  seen 
others  realize,  the  enormous  profits  that  we 
so  often  read  about.  The  business  is  good 
enough  as  it  is,  and  why  not  tell  the  truth 
about  it?  The  first  question  usually  asked 
by  the  intending  settler  is:  What  will  a 
vineyard  pay?  Most  people  without  ex- 
perience seem  to  think  that  all  vineyards 
are  alike,  and  seem  to  never  think  for  a 
moment  that  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
and  the  manufacture  of  raisins  is  as  much 
of  a  business  as  anything  else.  The  old 
saying  that  "any  fool  can  farm,''  does  not 
apply  here.  A  good  Muscat  vineyard  after 
the  fifth  year,  with  good  cultivation,  will 
yield  from  100  to  150  boxes  of  raisins  to  the 
acre.  A  vineyard  is  generally  said  to  be  in 
full  bearing  after  the  'fifth  year,  but  I  can- 
not tell  at  what  age  the  vines  arrive  at  their 
greatest  perfection.  My  vines  are  now 
eleven  years  old,  and  the  last  crop  was  the 
largest  I  ever  gathered,  rea(5Jiing  150  boxes 
per  acre.  One  hundred  boxes  per  acre  is 
what  a  vineyard  in  good  bearing  should  aver- 
age, taking  several  years  together.  If  this 
point  is  not  reached,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
fault  of  the  owner  than  the  vines.  No  expen- 
sive machinery  is  required  for  the  making 
of  raisins,  or  to  prepare  them  for  market, 
though  the  expense  of  labor  is  considerable. 


Assuming  that  the  fruit  raiser  does  no  work, 
and  all  the  labor  has  to  be  paid  for,  the  bill 
of  expenses  and  receipts  will  be  about  like 
this,  if  proper  judgment  be  used :  The  totid 
expense  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  grapes  is 
$15;  the  curing  and  packing  of  an  acre  of 
grapes,  making  100  boxes  of  raisins,  $55. 
The  average  price  for  raisins  for  the  last 
four  years  has  been  about  $1.60  per  box. 
Putting  the  price  at  $1.50  per  box  for  tlm 
four  grades,  we  have  a  total  net  profit  of 
$95  per  acre.  Many  vineyards  do  better 
than  the  above.  My  own  does  better.  But 
I  give  these  figures  to  show  what  may  be 
expected  with  reasonably  good  care.  Vine- 
yards have  been  frequently  known  to  pro- 
duce grapes  enough  the  first  year  after 
planting  to  pay  expenses  of  cultivation. 
The  second  year  brings  from  $30  to  $50  per 
acre  gross;  third  year,  $(')0  to  $75. 

Vineyard  work  is  pleasant  from  the  fact 
that  everyone  ou  the  place  is  not  a  drndge 
from  the  b  ginning  to  the  tud  of  the  year. 
The  year's  work  coninn  nces  almnt  Jhe  first 
of  January,  and  pruning  is  the  first  work  to 
')e  done,  and  is  the  most  important  lo  have 
done  Well.  N'  xt  conies  flooiling  or  irrigat- 
ing, according  to  the  season,  followed  l.y 
•HltivMtiiig,  Kuekering,  suiiimer  iriiyalion, 
etc.  The  s(  ason  of  work  lasts  from  the 
first  of  January  to  the  middle  of  June,  when 
nothing  more  is  needed  until  picking  lime, 
about  the  middle  of  September,  making 
iboi'.t  three  months  of  rest.  The  process  of 
manufacturing  raisins  is  so  simple  that 
many  failures  were  made,  because  beginners 
were  seeking  for  a  process  far  more  intri- 
cate. When  the  grapes  are  ripe,  they  are 
picked  and  laid  on  the  ground,  and  when 
they  are  pretty  well  dried  on  one  side  they 
are  turned  over,  and  when  well  cured,  they 
are  taken  up  and  put  in  boxes,  ready  for 
packing,  and  that  is  about  all  there  is  to  it. 
One  man  can  do  all  the  work  on  a  twenty- 
acre  vineyard  and  do  it  well,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  gathering  the  crops. 

One  thing  greatly  in  favor  of  the  raisin 
grape  is  that  it  is  a  sure  crop.  No  such 
thing  as  failure  has  ever  been  known,  and, 
in  fact,  many  circumstances  contribute  to 
make  it  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
branch  of  the  fruit  industry  of  Southern 
California.  —  C.  F.  Stamps,  in  Orange 
Tribune. 


Raisins   nt  4tranire. 


This  is  our  industry.  Throughout  the 
State  of  California  there  is  no  spot  so 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  a 
perfect  raisin  as  is  the  vicinity  of  Orange. 
Here  the  grape  matures  from  a  month  to 
six  weeks  earlier  than  in  any  other  locality 
iu  Southern  California,  giving  to  the  pro- 
ducer the  advantage  of  a  good  curing  sea- 
son. The  work  is  easy  and  pleasant,  re- 
quiring only  fair  judgment  and  common 
sense  to  make  it  successful.  A  man  with 
moderate  means  could  not  make  a  more 
profitable  investment  than  in  a  Muscat 
vineyard — no  one  in  which  he  could  find 
more  enjoyable  labor. 

With  good  care  the  yield  of  one-year-old 
vines  will  amount  to  $25  per  acre,  the  sec- 
ond year  to  $50  per  acre.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Boring,  with  no  experience  in  raisin  culture, 
has  had  this  season,  from  a  three-year-old 
vineyard,  gross  receipts  to  the  amount  of 
$113.06  per  acre,  netting  $85.35  per  acre. 
Vines  continue  to  increase  their  yield  until 
the  fourteenth  year,  when  they  are  con. 
sidered  to  be  in  fully  bearing,  and  will  yield 
from  $200  to  $300  per  acre.  The  grape  is 
the  natural  product  of  the  soil  in  this  sec- 
tion. It  has  no  enemy,  and  a  good  yield 
may  always  be  relied  upon,  as  it  has  never 
been  known  to  fail.— W.  J.  Shanklin,  in 
Orange  Tribune. 
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wine:  c'ulorn.  and  c-oi.or.winem. 


At  the  late  Viticnltiiral  Convention  I 
exhibited  a  tablu  of  measurements  of  the 
color  of  a  nambcr  of  wines  of  the  vintage 
of  1886,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
California  can  produce  wines  with  abun- 
dance of  color,  and  that  with  proper  at- 
tention to  this  point  in  the  selection  and 
proportioning  of  the  varieties  constituting 
a  vineyard,  the  dealer  need  not  even  be 
exposed  to  the  temptation  of  using  arti- 
ficial colors,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
"stretching"  by  the  addition  of  water, 
etc.  This  table  is  reproduced  below,  with 
some  additions  which  add  weight  to  the 
evidence,  and  also  allow  of  some  generali- 
zations regarding  the  depth  and  perma- 
nence of  the  tints  belonging  to  the  various 
classes  of  wine  grapes,  and  the  influence  of 
locality  and  soil. 

The  "color  at  pressing"  (column  1), 
can,  of  course,  be  given  only  for  the  wines 
made  at  the  viticultural  laboratory.  Col- 
umn 2  gives  the  color  intensities  as  ob- 
served on  or  about  March  1st,  in  a  number 
of  wines  sent  in  for  examination,  as  well  as 
in  a  number  particularly  of  the  deeper- 
tinted  wines  made  at  the  viticultural  labor- 
atory. Column  3  gives  the  decrease  of 
color  that  has  occurred  between  the  time  of 
pressing  and  March  Ist,  in  per  cents,  of  the 
color  originally  observed;  while  column  4 
indicates  the  tint  or  shade  of  color  last 
observed. 


comparison  is  made  by  measuring  the 
thickness  of  the  column  of  wine  that  will 
make  its  color  and  intensity,  viewed  toward 
a  white  silk  disc,  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
one  of  the  typo  discs,  which  thickness  will, 
of  course,  be  inversely  proportional  to  the 
intensity  of  the  wine's  own  color.  A  con- 
venient numerical  expression  of  these  ratios 
is  obtained  by  assuming  the  color-intensity 
corresponding  to  a  wine-layer  four  tenths  of 
a  millimeter,  or  the  sixty- second  part  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  as  100.  On  such  a  scale 
the  colors  of  all  ordinary  wines  can  be 
readily  expressed  in  percentages  falling 
below  100,  while  a  very  few  special  color- 
wines  will  rise  above,  so  that  their  colors 
have  to  be  given  in  figures  over  100,  ex- 
pressive  of    their  extraordinary  intensity. 

It  should  be  farther  understood  that  on 
such  a  scale,  the  color-intensities  of  deep- 
tinted  commercial  wines  will  range  between 
20  and  30;  ordinary  red  wines  (e.  g.,  most 
Zinfandels)  between  10  and  20;  while  any 
wine  below  10  will  be  classed  as  "light 
red." 

Taking  20  as  a  satisfactory  figure  for 
clarets  intended  to  be  used  as  table  wines, 
and  still  showing  a  handsome  tint  when 
diluted  with  water,  it  will  bo  seen  that 
column  2  shows  quite  a  number  possessing 
many  times  that  amount  of  color,  while  all 
but  the  Burgundy  group  range  above  20, 
and  could  therefore  be  used  to  bring  up  the 
color  of  lighter,  valley-grown  wines,  by 
blending.     In   nearly  all   these   cases,  the 
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Variety. 


•Malbeck 

Malbeck 

JUlbeek 

•Cabernet  Franc 

Cabernet  Frane 

Cabernet  Franc 

Cab.  Sauvi^non 

Cab.  Sauvi^non 

♦fJros  Verdot 

Verdot 

*Tannat 

Merlot 

Merlo* 

Grossblaue 

Qrossblaue..     .... 

*  Beclan 

Beclan 

Carig;nane 

Cariif  nana 

^Zinfaridel   

tZinfandel 

Zinfandel 

jZinfandel 

♦Teinturier 

Teinturier 

Oamay  Teinturier 

*Sirah 

Sirah 

*Mondeu8e 

Montleuse 

Petit  Bousctaet '.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'. 

*Crabb"8  Burf^undy  -...,...!!!.' 

Lenoir \\\ 

Lenoir        '.','.'.'.'.'.' 

•Ptcffera'g  Cabernet  (Robin  Noirt 

♦Pfeffer's  Cabernet 

♦burwundy         '.**'*' 

♦Bnrgrundy  (Chauche  Noir?) 

♦Petit  Pinot? .'"; 

*Pinot  St.  George !!.!!!!! 

*Meunier 


Grower. 


J.  T.  Doric  (IfCJ.  P.) 

J.  T.  Doyle 

C.  C.  Mclver 

J.  T.  Doyle   U.  P.).. 

J.  T.  Doyle 

C.  C.  Mclver 

J.T.  Doyle 

J.  B.  J.  Portal  . . . 
J.T.  Doyle  (L-.  P.).. 

C.  C.  Mclver 

Wm.  Pfetter 

C.  C.  Mclver 

J.  Gallejfos. 

J.T.  Doyle  {U.  P.).. 
J.  T.  Doyle  (U.  P.).. 

J.  Gallegos 

C.C.  Mclver 

A.  Salazar   

J.  T.  Doyle 

J.  Gallegos ,. 

C.  C.  Mclver 

H.  P.  Gregorj- 

J.  T.  boyie'cu.'p.)!; 

D.  C.  Feeley 

J.T.  Doyle (U.  P.).. 
J.T.  Doyle  (U.  P.;.. 
C.  C.  Mclver 

Gallegos 

C.  C.  Mclver 

C.  C.  Mclver 

J.  T.  Doyle  (U.  P.).. 

n.  B.  Wagoner 

Fresno  Vineyard  Co. 
Wm.  Pteffcr.... 

Weller 

J.  S.  Fowler 

J.  Gallepoa 

H.  M.  La  Rue  &  S'ns 
J.  T.  Doyle  (U.  P.).. 
J.  T.  DoyloCU.  P.).. 


Place  of 
Production. 


Cupertino 

Cupertino 

Mission  San  Jose.. 

Cupertino 

Cupertino 

Mission  San  Jose.. 

Cupertino \, 

San  Jose 

Cupertino 

Mission  San  Jose. . 

Gubserville 

Mission  San  Jose. . 
Mission  San  Jose. . 

Cupertino 

Cupertino 

Mission  San  Jose., 
Mission  San  Jose.. 
Mission  San  Jose. . 

Cupertino 

Mission  .San  Jose.. 
Mission  San  Jose. . 
Soquel 

Cupertino 

Patchen 

Cupertino.... 

Cupertino ,. 

Mission  San  Jose. . 
Mission  San  Jose. . 
Mission  San  Jose. . 
Mission  San  Jose. . 

Cupeitino 

Livermore 

Fresno 

Gubserville 

Wann  Springs 

Patchen 

Mission  San  Jose. . 

Davisville 

Cupertino 

Cupertino 


38.1 


34.0 


85.3 
61.4 


40.8 
57.1 
41.2 

30.3 


48.8 
10.2 
54.0 
75.2 
44.4 
46.5 

31.7 


45.4 
66.6 

12.6 
16  3 
10.5 
10.2 
5.3 
12.6 
13.6 


27.6 
25.5 
36.0 
23.5 
35.0 
.50.0 
38.8 
32.0 
57.0 
57.1 
40.8 
50.0 
31.5 
30.0 

26  0 
36.4 
36.3 
30.3 
35.6 
31.6 
23.5 
27.7 

8.3 
40.0 
67.7 
44.4 
27.6 
77.0 

27  3 
80.0 

154.0 

27.3 

37.0 

30.8 

11.2 

7.1 

8.0 

7.8 

0) 

8.2 

13.6 


27.6 


32.5 


33.2 

'io.'e 


26.4 
53.3 
11.6 


13. 2 
19. (J 
26.0 
10.0 
0.0 
40.6 

li'.d 


Present 
Tint. 


39.8 
45.9 


O 
56.4 


1st  p.  r. 
3d-4th  p.r. 
3d  p.  r, 
5th  p.  r. 
2d  p.  r. 
3dp,  r. 
1st  p.  r. 
3d  p.  r. 
2d  p.  r. 
2d  p.  r. 
3d  p.r. 
4  th  p.  r. 
5th  p.  r. 
2d  D.  r. 
2d  p.  r. 
1st  p.  r. 
3d  p.  r. 
1st  p.  r. 
2d  p.  r. 
4th  p.  r. 
5th  p.  r. 
2d  p.r. 
3d  p.r. 
2d  p.  r. 
2d  p.  r. 
2d  p.  r. 
1st  p.  r. 
Ist  p.  r. 
2d  p.  r. 
2d  p.  r. 
l8t-2d  p.r. 
2d  p.  r. 
orange-red 
red 

5th  red 
3d  red 


15  2l3d  red 


24.0 

(?) 
35  O 

2.0 


3d  red 
orange-red 
.3d  red 
3d  red 
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of  four  analyses; 
means  purple  red; 


u  commenting  upon  the  above  figures  it 

'.V  be  proper  to   restate   their  basis,  as 

plained  in  the  Report  for  1886,  pages  26 

1    133.     The  standard  of   comparison  is 

French  color-scale  devised  by  Chevreul 

1  adopted  by  the  Government  as  well  as 

;.  manufacturers  in  France.     A  portion  of 

lis  color  scale,   represented   by  10   little 

Ik  discs,  and  including  the  tints  of  most 

'1  wines,  forms  the  basis  of  comparison, 

le   colors  running  from  simple   "purple 

d  "  through  five  numbered  shades  of  the 

•me  to    "red,"   and   from   this    through 

imbered  shades  toward  orange-red.    The 


analysis  as  well  as  the  tasting  test  shows 
that  these  same  wines  will  also  serve  to 
complement  the  deficiencies  of  the  last- 
named  class  of  wines  in  other  respects, 
especially  as  regards  tannin  and  bouquet. 
The  most  prominent  color-wines  shown  in 
the  table  are,  in  the  order  of  their  intensity, 
the  Petit  Bouschet,  Mondeuse,  Sirrah,  Ver- 
dot, Merlot  and  Cabernet  Franc.  Contrary 
to  the  general  impression,  the  two  s»mples 
of  Unoir  do  not  show  any  extraordinary 
merit  in  this  respect.  The  Livermore  sam- 
ple, it  is  true,  gave  quite  a  high  reading  at 
pressing,  but  lost  nearly  half  of  its  color 


between  that  time  and  March  Ist.  The 
Fresno  sample  gave  even  less  at  the  latter 
date.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  tint  of  the  Lenoir  is  altogether 
different  from  that  of  the  Bordeaux  varie- 
ties. At  first  a  full  red,  it  rapidly  fades  to- 
ward the  orange-red  as  it  deposits  its  color, 
and  at  this  time  the  latter  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  unadulterated  "  cheriy- 
juice."  But  if  the  Lenoir  possesses  no 
special  merit  in  the  way  of  either  kind  or 
quality  of  color,  it  is  diflScnlt  to  see  on 
what  ground  it  should  be  preferred  to  a 
dozen  other  varieties  here  enumerated  that 
give  as  much  or  more  color  of  the  right 
tint,  fading  much  less,  and  uqassociated 
with  the  peculiar  flavor  that  always  clashes 
more  or  less  with  the  Bordeaux  type  at 
least,  while  it  is  not  a  heavier  bearer,  to 
say  the  least,  than  several  of  the  noble 
Bordeaux  wines  have  now  proved  to  be. 

The  latter,  it  will  be  noted,  all  fall  with- 
in the  "purple-red"  shades  of  color,  which 
is  also  shared  by  the  Teinturiers,  as  well  as 
by  the  Jura  and  Piedmontese  grapes;  and 
of  course  this,  and  not  a  red  or  orange-red, 
is  what  is  looked  for  in  wines  representing 
these  types.  Hence,  the  Lenoir  has  not  a 
proper  place  among  them,  upon  that  ground 
alone. 

As  shown  on  Table  6  of  the  Viticultural 
Report  for  1886,  the  Pinots  proper,  includ- 
ing the  Meunier,  all  run  into  shades  of  red, 
and  the  intensity  of  their  tints  is  quite  low 
relatively  to  the  Bordeaux  varieties,  being 
somewhere  between  10  and  15,  which  is 
only  about  one-third  of  the  general  average 
of  the  varieties  shown  in  the  above  table. 
Among  the  latter,  the  "  Crabb's  Burgundy" 
holds  quite  a  high  place,  both  for  the  inten- 
sity and  permanence  of  its  purple-red  tint; 
and  this,  with  its  habits  in  fruiting,  may  be 
considered  as  definitively  removing  it  from 
among  the  group  of  "Burgundies,"  even 
in  the  widest  signification  of  that  much- 
abused  term.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
peculiar  tint  of  the  Robin  Noir  or  "  Pfef- 
fer's  Cabernet,"  as  well  as  its  relatively 
low  intensity,  would  assign  it  a  place  near 
the  Pinots,  and  shows  that  it  needs  to  be 
blended  with  some  one  of  the  purple-red 
varieties  in  order  to  make  its  wine  take  a 
place  among  the  Bordeaux  type  which  it 
otherwise  resembles. 


imes  its  bulk  of  water  and  still  retain  a 
deeper  tint  than  the  majority  of  Zinfandel 
wines  in  the  market;  alongside  of  it,  cherry- 
juice  dwindles  into  insignificance,  and  can 
only  hold  its  own  on  the  score  of  its  19  and 
odd  per  cent,  of  untaxed  alcohol.  At  the 
last  measurement,  made  April  18,  this  wine 
still  held  124  out  of  the  154  of  color  ob- 
served March  1st. 

It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  this 
grape  will  carry  the  same,  or  any  similar 
proportion  of  color  elsewhere.  No  other 
sample  of  its  wine  of  the  same  vintage  has 
been  received,"  and  consequently  no  direct 
comparison  can  be  made ;  but  the  remnant 
of  wine  from  Natoma  grapes  of  1884,  re- 
cently measured,  shows  but  13.0  of  color, 
and  was  noted  at  the  time  as  somewhat 
disappointing  expectations  in  this  regard. 
It  is  obvious  that  with  respect  to  color,  a8 
well  as  other  qualities,  different  localities 
will  need  to  be  specially  tested,  in  order  to 
determine  the  varieties  that  will  yield  a 
satisfactory  outcome. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  experience  of  a 
given  locality,  it  is  certain  that  with  wines 
such  as  these  and  a  number  of  others  in 
the  table,  noted  for  their  abundant  bearing, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  use  of  either 
cherry-juice  or  aniline  dyes,  under  pre- 
tense of  catering  to  the  j)ublic  demand  for 
color.  With  due  care  on  the  part  of  vine- 
yard-owners, and  fair  offers  for  color-wines 
on  the  part  of  wine-blenders,  there  need  be 
no  lack  of  color  in  California  wines. 

Permanence  of  Color. — While  column  2, 


Vie  influence  of  locality  upon  the  intensity 
of  tints  is  very  strikingly  exemplified  in  a 
number  of  instances,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  wines  from  Doyle's  level 
upland  vineyard  at  Cupertino,  and  the 
same  from  Mclver' s  hill  land  at  Mission 
San  Jose,  also  between  the  latter  and 
Gallegos'  level  upland  at  the  same  place. 
In  the  cases  of  the  Malbeck  and  Cabernet 
Franc,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Sirrah, 
the  color  is  markedly  higher  in  Mclver's 
wines  than  in  Doyle's,  but  in  the  Verdot 
the  color  is  the  same  from  both  places.  As 
between  Gallegos  and  Mclver,  the  latter's 
Mondeuse  exceeds  Gallegos'  nearly  one  to 
three,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Merlot,  five  to 
three;  but  the  Beclan  from  both  is  identi- 
cal, and  Gallegos'  Zinfandel  exceeds  Mc- 
lver's in  color  by  eight  points,  on  an  aver- 
age of  four  and  three  samples  respectively. 
It  thus  appears  that  local  superiority  in 
color  does  not  necessarily  hold  good  for  at 
varieties,  however  great  the  difference  may 
be  in  some  of  them. 

The  most  intensely  colored  wine  of  all 
thus  far  observed  is  Mclver's  Petit  Bou- 
schet, which  has  in  effect  the  appearance  of 
red  ink,  and  exceeds  by  92.5  per  cent.,  the 
deepest  tint  otherwise  noted  at  the  same 
date.    This  wine  oan  be  diluted  with  six 


above,  shows  at  a  glance  the  highest  degree 
of  color  existing  at  the  time  of  last  read- 
ing, column  3  is  also  very  instructive  in 
showing  the  relative  degree  of  j>^i^^'^n^nce 
in  the  several  varieties.  Here  the  smaller 
figures,  of  course,  show  the  greater  degree 
of  permanence;  and  among  them  we  find 
the  Gamay  Teinturier  with  a  zero  to  its 
credit — meaning  that  from  the  time  of 
pressing  (September  30th)  to  March  1st,  or 
during  five  months,  it  had  lost  no  appre- 
ciable amount  of  color;  that  color  being, 
moreover,  quite  double  that  of  the  common 
run  of  deep-tinted  wines.  Doyle's  Tein- 
turier, which  at  first  showed  10  points  more 
than  the  Gamay,  had,  on  March  1st,  fallen 
4.4  points  below  it,  losing  26  per  cent., 
while  Feeley's  Teinturier,  starting  with  75, 
in  falling  to  ^7.7  had  lost  only  10.0  per 
cent. 

It  here  seems  that  locality  had  materi- 
ally influenced  not  only  the  original  depth 
of  tint  in  the  same  variety,  but  also  its 
permanency;  both  may,  however,  have 
been  somewhat  influenced  by  different  de- 
grees of  maturity.  Yet,  in  the  two  samples 
of  Grossblauer,  No.  516,  the  earlier  sample, 
gathered  barely  ripe,  and  showing  only  40.8 
of  color  against  57.1  of  the  more  mature 
sample  No.  545,  has  maintained  its  color 
so  much  better  than  the  latter,  that  on 
March  1st  it  stood  four  points  above  it, 
thus  indicating  that  the  gain  in  color  by 
greater  maturity  is  not  always  maintained. 

The  full  record  of  observations  on  the 
colors  of  47  red  wines  made  from  different 
varieties  of  grapes  at  the  University  labora- 
tory in  1886,  is  reserved  for  future  publica- 
tion. It  is  very  evident,  however,  from  the 
facts  here  shovim,  that  so  long  as  the  pab- 
lic  Remand  for  deep-tinted  wines  continues, 
the  detailed  study  of  the  behavior  of  each 
variety  in  this  respect  in  different  localities, 
under  different  treatment,  and  especially  in 
different  combinations  or  blends,  will  re- 
main a  matter  of  considerable  pecaniary 
interest  to  growers.  E.  Hti.oABD. 

Berkeley,  May,  12,  1887, 
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AMERICAN     WINES. 


An  address  by  B.  F.  Clayton,  Editor  of  the  Wine  and 
Fruit  Orower,  delivered  before  the  Eigrhth  National 
Agricultural  Convention,  New  York,  February  8, 
1887. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

If  asked  as  a  physician  to  classify  wines, 
I  would  divide  them,  according  to  their 
hygienic  effects  upon  the  human  economy, 
into  two  classes: 

First — Light,  dry  red  and  white  wines, 
produced  directly  by  fermentation,  from 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  sugar,  according  to  requirements, 
and  so  perfected  and  finished  as  to  leave  no 
free  sugar  in  suspension  to  set  up  fermenta- 
tion in  the  stomach.  These  wines  I  would 
denominate  as  beverage  or  table  wines. 
Such  wines  may  be  safely  drank  by  all,  old 
and  young,  as  a  substitute  for  tea  and  cof- 
fee, and  especially  by  people  of  dyspeptic 
tendencies  and  without  any  risk  of  inducing 
intemperate  habits  or  creating  a  thirst  for 
strong  drink.  These  should  constitute  the 
great  bulk  of  wines  of  commerce,  and  should 
be  cheap  and  abundant. 

In  the  second  class  I  would  put  the  heavy 
sweet  wines  such  as  Port,  Sherry,  Malaga, 
Madeira,    Muscatel,  Angelica,   etc.     These 
wines  are  useful  in  medicine,  and  may  be 
used  with  benefit  by  old  and  feeble  persons 
and  inj^alids  needing  tonic  and  stimulating 
treatment,  as  dessert  wines,  and  for  sauces 
and  flavors  in  cookery.    These  wines  have 
more  or  less  free  sugar  in  suspension,  and 
to  maintain  their  character  as  sweet  wines, 
a  certain  per  centage  of  alcohol  must  be 
present,  varying  in   quantity   in   different 
climates,  but  generally  not  less  than  16  per 
cent.     As  a  rule,  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion will   not  develop  sufficient  alcohol  to 
permanently    insure    the    wines    against 
troublesome    after-fermentations,   and    for 
this  reason  distilled  spirits  of  some  kind  are 
added  to  secure  the  character  of  the  wine 
against  change.     These  wines  are  known  as 
alcoholic  winos,  and  are  not  used  generally 
as  beverages.     Nevertheless,  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  used  as  medicine  by  the  sick 
and  old,  and  in  the  preparation  of  food  by 
all  persons,  it  is  evident  that  the  alcohol 
used  for  the  purpose  of  fortification  should 
be  of  the  purest  quality,  and  the  least  in- 
jurious to  the  system  of  all  the   alcohol  to 
be  found  in  commerce.     Sweet  wines  forti- 
fied with  poisonous   and  impure  alcohols, 
are  injurious  to  the  human  system  either  as 
food  or  medicine,  and  a  subtle  and  danger- 
ous enemy  to  the  consumer,  calculated  to 
create  habits  of  intemperance  and  a  thirst 
for    stronger    drinkr.      Pure    spirits   from 
grape    wine  are    unquestionably  the  best 
agent  to  use  in  fortifying  sweet  wines,  and 
no  other  should  be  employed. 

THE   BILL   BEFOBE   CONGRESS. 

Speaking  as  a  scientist  and  expert  in  the 
manufacture  and  treatment  of  wine,  I  offer 
the  following  proposition  of  a  technical  and 
scientific  nature,  in  favor  of  the  Senate 
Amendment  of  the  Fractional  Gallon  Bill 
(H.  K.,  4833),  and  known  as  "The  Sweet 
Wines  Bill." 

I.  Spirits  from  grape  wine,  known  as 
brandy,  have  a  natural  elective  affinity  for 
grape  wine,  both  in  its  character  as  a  com- 
posite substance,  and  for  its  separate  ele- 
ments; and  while  acting  in  the  nature  of  an 
antiseptic,  preserving  the  life  of  these  dif- 
ferent elements  in  their  purity,  it  at  the 
same  time  contributes  desirable  character- 
istics of  its  own  in  the  form  of  ethereal 
solutions  of  the  volatile  oils  of  the  grape 
known  as  the  Bouquet,  and  becomes  thor- 


oughly incorporated  with  the  kindred  ele- 
ments of  the  wine,  thus  forming  a  homo- 
geneous body,  or  substance,  as  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  they  would  from  their  identity 
of  origin. 

II.  Spirits  derived  from  grain  or  sub- 
stances other  than  the  grape,  cannot  have 
any  other  office  to  fill  in  the  manufacture 
of  wine  than  that  of  an  antiseptic,  and 
therefore  sustain  the  same  relation  to  wine 
as  do  salicylic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  naphtha- 
line, sulphite  of  lime,  and  other  substances 
of  that  nature.  Spirits  of  this  character,  if 
absolutely  pure,  contribute  no  quality  to 
the  wine  §xcept  to  greatly  heighten  its  action 
upon  the  nervous  centers,  inflame  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  produce  diseases 
known  as  alcoholic  dementia  and  alcoholic 
ulceration  of  the  stomach.  In  a  medical 
point  of  view,  therefore,  wines  fortified 
with  spirits  of  this  character  are  as  injurious 
to  the  human  system  in  proportion  to  the 
quantities  taken  as  ordinary  alcohol  or 
rectified  high  wines.  Leaving  out  the 
question  of  sanitation,  these  spirits  do  not 
become  iucorporafed  with  the  wine  in  the 
sense  that  brandy  spirits  do ;  and  if  they 
have  any  flavor  or  bouquet  derived  from 
the  substance  from  which  they  are  made, 
their  presence  in  the  wine  injures  its  quality 
and  market  value,  and  will  banish  it,  as  it 
ought  to,  from  the  shelves  of  respectable 
merchants  and  relegate  it  to  the  slums. 

III.  All  distilled  alcohols  are  technically 
denominated  poisons,  and  experiments  in- 
stituted in  the  French  hospitals  upon  dumb 
animals  have  determined  their  relative 
strength  as  agents  for  the  destruction  of 
animal  life;  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  and 
the  most  swiftly  fatal  in  its  effects  are 
spirits  of  potatoes;  next  above  is  placed 
beetroot  spirits,  and  next  above  are  grain 
spirits,  and  so  on  up  to  spirits  from  the 
grape,  which  are  the  most  innocuous,  as 
shown  by  the  experiments  of  all  distilled 
spirits  known  at  the  present  lime.  Experi- 
ments made  by  the  French  savant,  Pasteur, 
upon  pigs,  some  being  fed  upon  brandy 
dailv,  others  on  the  various  other  spirits 
mentioned,  have  proved  this  classification 
correct;  the  pigs  fed  on  the  lower  classes  of 
spirits  manifested  all  the  symptoms  of 
alcoholic  disease  common  to  men  who 
become  inebriates  from  the  use  of  low  and 
impure  spirits,  became  unhealthy,  and 
many  of  them  sickened  and  died;  while 
those  fed  on  grape  brandy  remained  healthy, 
thrived  and  grew  fat,  and  when  killed, 
their  meat,  in  appearance  and  quality,  was 
a  model  of  excellence  and  beauty. 

IV.  The  alcohol  of  fermentation,  i.e., 
the  natural  alcohol  of  wine  produced  by 
fermentation,  is  not  technically  denomi- 
nated a  poison,  is  essentially  a  different 
alcohol  from  that  of  distillation,  and  is 
known  in  science  as  cenanthic  alcohol.  It 
will  not  produce  the  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  excessive  use  of  distilled  alcohols, 
which  are  technically  denominated  amylic 
alcohols.  A  rational  treatment,  therefore, 
of  this  question  of  fortification  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  any  addition  of  distilled 
alcohols  of  any  kind  to  wine,  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  necessary  evil; 
that  light,  dry  wines,  both  red  and  white, 
and  intended  for  use  as  table  wines,  ought 
not  to  contain  alcohol  other  than  that  of 
fermentation;  that  the  use  of  distilled  alco- 
hol is  permissible  only  in  the  construction 
of  sweet  wines  where  it  is  desired  to  retain 
a  certain  portion  of  free  sugar  in  suspension, 
and  only  enough  should  be  used  to  main- 
tain their  character  permanently  as  sweet 
and  furthermore,  in  selecting  spirits 


to  the  human  system  should  be  given  the 
preference,  and  the  use  of  all  others  ought 
to  be  rigidly  prohibited  by  law. 

V.     The   question  of   temperance  or  in- 
temperance,  in   the   light  of  these    facts, 
becomes  a  scientific  question.     Grape  wine 
in  its  purity,   proptrly  made  and  handled, 
free  from  distilled  spirits,  is  a  natural  and 
healthful   beverage.     It   does  not  produce 
inebriety   or   the    diseases    resulting   from 
alcoholism,  and  may  be  beneficially  substi- 
tuted  for  tea  and  coffee  and  ice  water,  in 
this  country  especially,  where  dyspepsia  is 
so   common  as  to  be  known  as  a  national 
disease.     All  enlightened   physicians   will 
boar   testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, as  a  scientific  proposition.     Science 
points  clearly  the  way  for  the  physician  in 
treating  it  as  a  medicine;  for  the  consumer 
in  using  it  as  a  bevtrage;  for  the  legislator, 
considering  it  in  its  relations  to  public  sani- 
tation, and  as  a  question  of  public  policy 
Science   declares,   in   plain   terms,   that  n 
natural  wine  is  not  only  neulthy,  but  ofttn 
in  a  high  degree  midicinal  and  curative  ii 
its   effects   upon    the  system.     Science   dt 
dares  with  equal  positivcness,  that  naturnl 
wine  is  a  food  product  of  the  highest  gradi  . 
adapted  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  suste- 
nance  of  man   in  his  various  avoc«tilm^; 
and     science,    too,    throws    the    strongest 
light  on  the  path  of  the  legislator,  showiu). 
him  in  unmistakable   terms  that  it  is  hi^ 
highest  and  imperative  duty  to  make  e\ei\ 
honorable  effort  to  protect  the  public  healtlj 
by  preventing  the  use  of  poisonous  material 
in   the   preparation   of  food  products    and 
beverages  intended   for   general   use,   and 
especially  where  there  are  other  substances 
and  materials  not  unwholesome,  or  at  least 
injurious,   that   may   be    substituted,    and 
where  the  use  of  unwholsesome  or  poison 
ous   substances  is  instigated  by   greed   or 
gain,   and  for  the  purpose  of  dishonorable 
competition  in  trade.    It  shows  him  further 
that  where   necessary   evils  exist— as,  for 
instance,  the  presence  of  distilled  spirits  in 
mine — such  evils  may  and  should  be  limited 
to   the   minimum   proportions,   and  shows 
him  how  it  may  be  done. 

This  question,  therefore,  is  easy  of  solu- 
tion in  the  light  of  science,  and  it  so  happens 
that  science  is  on  the  side  of  those  most 
deeply  interested,  and  on  the  side  of  an 
honest  and  honorable  adjustment  of  every 
phase  of  the  question. 

This  much  for  the  hygienic  and  technical 
aspects  of  the  question  involved.  I  turn 
now  to  the  political  and  commercial  con- 
siderations, which  should  have  weight  in 
deciding  the  action  of  legislators  and  others 
interested.    I  will  consider: 

1. — SWEET  WINES  FOB   EXPOBTATION. 

(a)  Under  the  present  system  of  collect- 
ing Internal  Revenue,  only  tax-paid  spirits 
can  be  used  for  fortifying  wines. 

(6)  Fortification  must  be  practiced  where 
the  wines  are  first  made,  and  producers 
cannot  tell  whether  their  goods  will  find 
markets  at  home  or  abroad;  hence,  those 
which  may  ultimately  be  exported  cannot 
be  separated  and  provided  for  with  free 
spirits  at  the  time  of  production. 

(c)  In  order  to  permit  exportation  of 
sweet  wines  free  of  tax,  free  spirits  must  be 
permitted  at  the  time  of  production,  inci- 
dentally granting  them  free  also  for  domes- 
tic use. 

(d)  The  great  increase  in  vintages  will 
cause  immediate  over-production  for  home 
consumption;  (unless  avenues  for  export- 
ation are  opened)  distillation  beyond  nor- 
mal demand  will  be  forced  and  unhealthy 


provoked  as  well  as  loss  to  producers,  who 
cannot  afford  to  distill  good  wines  beyond 
the  limited  market  demand  for  fine  brandy. 
(e)  The  market  in  this  country  for  sweet 
wines  is  small;  the  aggregate  of  the  foreign 
demand  is  large,  and  but  few  countries  can 
compete  with  California  for  sweet  wines; 
hence  the  opportunity  for  commerce  is 
relatively  largi'. 

(J)  Sweet  wines  receive  an  addition  of 
spirits  to  preserve  sugar  from  fermentation 
None  require  to  be  fortified  higher  than  24 
per  cent,  of  alcohol — the  limit  placed  on 
foreign  wines  by  the  tariff;  gen<;rally  none 
are  fortified  higher  than  22  per  cent.  The 
ordinary  amount  of  distil  Kd  spirits  to  ac- 
complish this,  in  addition  to  the  natural 
strength  of  wine  is  from  10  to  12  per  cent, 
of  added  spirits,  being  50  per  cent,  strong 
in  alcohol,  and  taxed  ninety  cents  per  gal- 
lon, makes  the  tax  on  fortification  average 
about  twenty  cents  per  gallon  of  wine. 

(g)  Sweet  wines,  such  as  Port,  Sherry, 
Miilaga,  etc.,  taxed  in  this  way  incidentally 
20  cents  per  gallon,  cannot  be  exported  and 
compete  against  foreign  sw^et  wines  which 
are  imported  w  ithout  tax. 

(A)  It  is  therefore  iiiipracticabl  ■  to  ex- 
port American  sweet  wiues  so  long  as  for- 
tification must  be  practi-'id  with  tax-paid 
spirits. 

2. — SWEET    WINES    FOB    DOMESTIC    USE. 

(a)  The  tax  cm  imports  makes  no  dis-j 
tiuction  between  foitified  and  unfortified 
nines.  A  Claret  eimtaining  10  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  is  taxid  the  same  as  a  Port  Wine 
containing  24.  Therefore,  no  tax  is  levied 
on  spirits  added  to  for  wines. 

(6)  There  is  no  tax  specifically  levied  on 
domestic  wines,  the  tax  on  sweet  wines 
being  only  incidental  to  the  use  of  spirits 
necessary  in  fortification.  It  is  plain  that 
the  Government  did  not  intend  to  tax  any 
domestic  wines. 

(c)  If  domestic  sweet  wines  are  to  be 
taxed  differently  from  wines  not  fortified, 
then  the  tariff  on  foreign  fortified  wiuesJ 
should  be  so  changed  so  as  to  tax  the  spirits 
added  to  them.  This  relief  to  domestic 
producers  would,  however,  be  insufficient 
as  their  sweet  wines,  taxed  for  fortification, 
could  not  be  exported. 

(d)  Justice,  therefore,  requires  that  the 
same  rule  that  applies  to  foreign  wines 
should  be  extended  to  domestic  wines,  viz.: 
the  spirits  used  in  fortification  should  be 
free  both  for  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

3. — THE    LOSS   OF   BEVENOE. 

(a)  Of  the  class  of  pure,  sweet  wiues 
covered  by  the  amendment,  not  more  than 
one  million  gallons  are  now  produced  in 
this  country;  hence,  the  loss  of  revenue, 
by  granting  free  spirits  for  fortification 
could  not  exceed  $200,000;  it  would  prob 
ably  be  less,  as  in  some  cases,  where 
brandy  might  not  be  accessible  some  grain 
spirits  (tax  paid)  would  be  used.  This 
reduction  of  revenue  would  not  be  a  serious' 
loss  to  the  Government,  while  its  remission 
would  avoid  an  act  of  injustice  to 
ducers  who  cannot  under  existing  la' 
extend  their  commerce. 

4. — EESTBICTION  TO  ORAPE  SPIEITS. 

(a)  All  genuine  wine  makers  desire  to 
use  grape  spirits  to  fortify  wines  in  ordal 
to  preserve  and  ensure  their  quality.  Good 
grape  spirits,  free  of  tax,  cost  generally  al 
much  as  grain  alcohol,  tax  paid;  hence,  il 
any  one  pretends  that  ho  prefers  grailf 
alcohol,  he  can  use  it,  tax  paid,  as  cheapl}| 
as  others  can  use  free  brandy. 

(b)  The   vineyards  are  capable  of   pro-| 
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for  such  fortification,  those  least  injurious '  competition  in  the  spirit  market  will  be   ducmg    all    the    brandy   they  need.    An.. 
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attviupt  to  forcu  gritiu  alcohol  upon  tbem 
tbroutjh  coiupi'tition  in  lower  price  of  mate- 
rial, will  bt>  a  hoatilo  intprfflrt'iice  in  favor 
of  one  imliistry  against  aiiotlii'r,  resnlting 
in  deterioiiition  of  tlio  ijiialily  of  winos 
and  damage  to  the  vine  grower.  It  wonld 
also  complicate  the  operations  of  the  law 
by  multiplying  nnneoeaaarily  the  points  of 
difficnlty. 

5. — PBOVISIONS   AOAINST  FRAUD. 

(a)  No  fraud  can  he  committed  nnder 
this  amendment,  which  is  not  possible 
under  existing  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  against  fraud  are 
more  severe  than  nnder  existing  law. 

(c)  The  incentive  to  fraud,  where  grape 
brandy  is  distilled,  would  bo  removed  by 
this  amendment,  if  enacted,  and  honest 
men  can  then  compete  in  production  where 
now  the  nnscmpnlous  have  all  the  advan- 
tage. 

(d)  With  respect  to  these  provisions, 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Ruvenut- 
writes  that  they  could  not  be  improved  for 
the  purposes  intended. 

6. — FOETIFICATION  OF  ANY  WINES  FOR  EXPOS- 
TATION  SOLELY,  AT  THE  TIME  OF  EXPOETA- 
TION,  FREE  OF  TAX. 

(a)  The  provisions  nnder  this  head  are 
self-evideutly  just,  but  they  are  insufficient 
to  provide  for  export.ition  of  sweet  wines 
free  of  tax.  Sweet  wines  must  be  made, 
and  more  or  less  matured  before  exporting. 
After  they  are  on  the  market,  exporters 
may  select  snch  grades  as  they  desire  to  ex- 
port, at  which  time  there  can  be  no  relief 
granted. 

(6)  After  Sweet  Wines  are  made  and 
matured,  and  distributed  in  commercial 
centres,  there  can  be  no  way  to  determine 
what  quantity  of  spirits  was  used  in  forti- 
cation,  nor  whether  the  tax  was  actually 
paid.  A  drawback  for  export  would  add 
another  incentive  to  fraud,  and  still  further 
place  the  Sweet  Wine  trade  in  control  of 
the  unscrupulous. 

7. — THE  QUESTION  OF  POLICY. 

(a)  The  Government  cannot  in  justice 
seek  to  collect  revenue  so  as  to  restrict 
legitimate  industry,  nor  insist  on  a  law 
which  works  such  injustice  for  so  small  a 
revenue. 

(6)  The  Government  does  not  intend  to 
tax  genuine  wines,  nor  does  it  discriminate 
intentionally  between  the  classes  of  still 
wines,  as  is  shown  by  the  tariff  on  foreign 
wines. 

(c)  The  Government  does  intend  to  make 
laws  for  the  bene&t  of  all  industries  recog- 
nized as  legitimate,  and  to  correct  all  unin- 
tentional act3  of  injustice,  so  far  as  legisla- 
tion is  concerned. 

(d)  Denial  of  the  relief  asked  for  will  in 
effect  prohibit  exportation  of  sweet  wines, 
discriminate  against  domestic  products 
[which  are  taxed  for  spirits  in  fortification 
in  favor  of  foreign  products,  not  taxed  for 
such  spirits],  force  nnnecessarily  distilla- 
tion at  a  loss  to  producers,  and  create  un- 
called for  competition  with  other  spirit  in- 
terests to  the  injury  of  all.  The  loss  to  in- 
dustry will  be  large,  the  gain  of  the  Govern- 
ment too  small  to  consider  seriously.  By 
forcing  distillation,  the  placing  in  the  mar- 
ket of  beverages  light  in  alcohol  will  be  dis- 
couraged, and  the  production  and  sale  of 
distilled  liquors  encouraged  beyond  ordin- 
ary commercial  demands,  thereby  affecting 
temperate  habits. 

8. — SPICIAL  BONDED  WABEBOUSBS  POB  FRUIT 
BRANDY. 

(o)  Grape  spirits  may  be  placed  in 
•pacial  bonded  warehouses.     This   amend- 


ment extends  the  same  privilege  to  apple 
and  peach  brandy,  the  reasons  for  the  same 
being  similar  to  those  which  caused  the  en- 
actment of  the  law  relating  to  grape  spirits. 
(&)  This  extension  of  bonding  privileges 
will  remove  incentives  to  fraud,  and  there- 
by increase  the  public  revenue. 

OENEB  ALIZATION . 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  forego- 
ing brief  notice  of  the 'question  at  issue,  it 
would  seem  that  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  people  in  the  United  States,  and  especi- 
ally all  American  agriculturists,  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  decision  of  Congress  in  re- 
gard to  the  bills  now  before  it.  Sweet 
Wines  find  their  way  into  every  drug  store 
and  nearly  all  grocery  stores,  and  from 
thence  into  almost  every  household  in  the 
land.  There  are  few  things  in  commerce 
that  have  such  a  direct  bearing  on  public 
health  and  morals.  The  well-being,  the 
physical  and  moral  development  of  our 
people,  will  be  inilaenced  very  largely  by 
the  expedition  of  this  product  of  our  farms 
into  the  channels  of  domestic  economy. 
How  important  is  it,  then,  that  every  safe- 
guiird  should  be  provided  against  tamper- 
ing with  such  sacred  interests  by  mercenary 
and  greedy  interlopers,  seeking  to  pile  up 
private  fortunes  ot  the  expense  of  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  people,  which  constitute 
the  very  life-blood  of  the  nation!  No  ques- 
tion ever  protrudes  itself  into  the  halls  of 
legislation  more  important  than  the  protec- 
tion of  food  and  beverage  against  adultera- 
tion and  fraud.  Such  considerations  tower 
above  party  ties  and  State  lines,  and  reach 
up  into  the  realms  of  Jpure  statesmanship, 
where  every  legislator  may  properly  act  on 
his  conscience  and  highest  judgment  as  a 
citizen  of  a  great  nation  charged  with  the 
duty  of  protecting  and  defending  its  great- 
est and  most  vital  interests. 


THE  SCAI.E. 


[Riverside  Press  and  Horticulturist.] 
At  a  meeting  of  the  San  Diego  Histori- 
cal Society,  the  following  interesting  letter 
was  read  from  the  New  Zealand  entomol- 
ogist, who  named  the  cottony  cushion  scale  : 
The  Museum,  Wellington,  1 

(New  Zealand),  March  5,  1887.  ( 
Dear  Sib  :  I  much  regret  that  I  can  give 
you  no  more  certain  information  as  to  the 
original  home  of  the  Icerya  Perchasi  than 
this  :  That  New  Zealand  is  certainly  not  its 
home,  and  that  Australia  probably  is.  It 
came  to  New  Zealand  about  the  year  1877, 
and  first  appeared  in  Auckland  upon  a  hedge 
of  pnckly  or  (kangaroo)  acacia,  an  Aus- 
tralian plant.  When  I  first  saw  it  there,  in 
1878,  it  had  almost  destroyed  the  hedge 
(which  was  about  twenty  yards  long)  and 
the  insects  were  clustered  in  hundreds  on 
the  dying  plants.  I  did  not  know  then  as 
much  as  I  do  now  about  coccids  ;  but  I  ad- 
vised the  owner  strongly  to  burn  every 
stick  of  the  hedge.  He  neglected  my  ad- 
vice. At  that  first  visit  Icerya  was  on  that 
hedge  alone,  as  far  as  I  could  see .  I  vis- 
ited Auckland  again  four  years  afterwads,  or 
so,  and  Icerya  had  then  spread  over  a  large 
area  about  the  city  and  numbers  of  different 
plants.  Since  then  it  has  invaded,  with 
terrible  effect,  a  great  portion  of  the  North 
Island  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  South.  It  is  now  firmly  established, 
and  the  supine  carelessness  of  tha  people 
allow  it  to  ravage  whole  districts  at  will . 
But  it  is  certainly,  as  the  above  shows,  not 
a  native  of  New  Zealand. 

I  understand  that  it  appeared  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  some  years  ago  (long  before 
it  was   established   in   this   country),  and 


the  people  there  called  it  the  "  Australian 
Bug.''  As  the  course  of  traffic  by  Ira  is 
usually  from  the  Capo  to  Australia,  I  sup- 
pose it  must  have  be  en  taken  there  by  peo- 
ple going  to  the  diamond  fields  from  Syd- 
ney or  Melbourne. 

In  -1880  (I  think)  I  was  on  a  visit  to 
Melbourne  and  took  a  run  for  a  day  up  to 
Ballarat.     There  I  saw,  on   various  trees  in 

0  garden,  numbers  of  coccids,  which,  I 
believe,  to  have  been  immature  icerya.  I 
was  not  in  a  position  at  the  time  to  bring 
away  any  specimens,  nor  even  to  make  more 
than  the  most  cursory  observation.  But  if 
these  were  not  Icerya  Pnrchasi,  they  were 
something  very  closely  allied  to  it. 

On  the  whole  from  the  above  facts,  I 
feel  convinced  that  Australia  is  the  country 
which  has  made  to  us  and  to  you  a  present 
of  this  remarkably  objectionable  pest. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen 
the  Icerya  Sacchari  of  Mauritius  alive.  I 
have  received  specimens  in  spirits,  and 
they  do  not  agree  with  Icerya  Purchasi. 
But  might  there  not  be  two  in  Mauritius? 

If  so,  the  exportation  of  sugar  from  that 
island  to  Australia,  to  the  Cape,  to  Califor- 
nia and  New  Zealand,  might  well  account 
for  Icerya  Purchasi  in  all  those  countries. 

1  have  several  times  tried  to  obtain  some 
information  from  Mauritius,  but  with  no 
effect. 

Now,  as  to  natural  enemies.  As  far  as 
our  experience  goes,  Icerya  Purchasi  has 
none  such  in  this  country.  The  only  coc- 
cids which  I  have  found  attacked  by  para- 
sites here  are  some  lecauids  (chiefly  of  my 
genus  tenoohiton),  one  or  two  diaspids  and 
a  dactylopius.  Birds  do  not  eat  icerya, 
and,  in  fact,  we  have  nothing  hero  to  check 
its  increase,  to  my  knowledge.  Whether 
the  hymenopterous  parasites  of  tenochiton 
will  some  day  attack  icerya  cannot  now 
be  said  ;  but  everybody  will  devoutly  hope 
that  they  may,  and  soon. 

I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding 
to  you  a  copy  of  a  work  now  in  the  press  on 
New  Zealand  coccids,  which  will  be  out,  I 
hope,  this  month.  If  it  were  not  too  impor- 
tunate, I  would  venture  to  ask  you  to  send  me 
whatever  publication  of  the  same  kind  you 
could  easily  let  me  have  from  California. 
I  remain  yours  faithfully, 

W.  M.  Maskell. 
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rs&nta  Clara  Valley.] 
The  weather  has  been  remarkably  propi- 
tious this  season  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
grape  crop,  and  with  the  increase  in  size  of 
the  young  vines  during  '86,  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  crop  will  not  aggregate  any 
less  than  in  that  year,  even  more  perhaps. 
It  is  encouraging  to  notice  the  care  dis- 
played by  a  great  many  in  the  work  of  their 
vineyards  in  the  selections  for  new  planta- 
tions and  more  particularly  in  the  grafting, 
but  of  worthless  varieties  into  better  ones, 
generally  of  much  higher  quality.  This 
gives  iudications  of  a  steady  progress  in  our 
industry,  a  move  forward  that  is  very  en- 
couraging and  that  should  be  accompanied 
with  another,  more  important  still,  in  the 
manufacture  of  wines.  Many  projects  for 
the  relief  of  the  vine-growers  have  been 
agitated  in  the  last  few  months,  all  possess- 
ing merits,  and  in  every  case,  reasonably 
sure  to  produce  some  good.  But  with  a 
negligence  as  strange  as  it  is  nnwise,  few  if 
any  of  those  plans  have  been  put  in  opera- 
tion. Within  four  months  we  must  be  Aady 
to  handle  a  large  crop  of  grapes  and  what 
are  the  facilities  at  hand.  We  are  all  fami- 
liar with  the  difficulties  of  those  who  sought 


a  market  for  their  grapes  last  season  and  tlie 
prospect  of  this  one  is  a  very  dismal  one,  if 
the  same  happy-go-lucky  style  of  doing 
business  prevails.  It  seems  obvious  to  the 
least  intelligent  observer,  that  to  wait  until 
August  to  dispose  of  grapes  is  suicidal 
policy,  as  paany  of  those  who  bought  last 
year  may  not  be  able  to  empty  their  celhtrs 
at  remunerative  prices  in  time  for  the  next 
crop.  What  would  be  the  result  of  such  a 
condition  of  things  ?  Another  fact  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  it  is  that  neither 
vine-grower  or  wine-maker  can  expect  to 
realize  a  fair  price  for  bis  wine,  if  offered 
for  sale  before  it  is  fit  to  consume  as  long  as 
the  only  purchasers  are  the  ordinary  class  of 
San  Francisco  dealers.  Some  one  will  ask 
why  it  is  that  France,  Italy  or  Spain  can  dis- 
pose of  new  wines  at  fair  value;  that  is  be- 
cause they  are  bought  by  parties  who  have 
traded  in  those  wines  for  20  or  30  years  past 
at  least,  and  have  had  ample  proofs  of  their 
intrinsic  value.  Another  important  reason 
is  that  in  those  countries  they  do  not  change 
their  modes  of  fermentation  or  wine-making 
without  some  very  weighty  object  in  view, 
such  as  the  improving  of  their  wines,  they 
have  passed  the  experimental  stage  long 
ago,  in  fact  it  might  be  disastrous  to  their 
interest  to  change  their  minds.  With  us, 
unfortunately,  each  one  is  possessed  with  a 
mania  of  his  own  and  resents  any  advice  or 
admonition.  So  much  for  the  necessity  of 
adopting  more  uniform  rules  in  wine-mak- 
ing. But,  by  all  means,  the  most  important 
improvement  to  be  introduced  in  our  wine- 
making  is  the  plan  of  keeping  our  wines 
over  at  least  one  year  longer  than  it  was 
customary  to  do  heretofore.  There  has 
been  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  sound 
wine  of  '85  at  good  prices  during  this  spring 
and  that  because,  being  fit  for  immediate 
use,  it  has  an  instrinsic  value  in  any  market 
that  can  be  reached. 

Some  alarm  has  been  felt  on  account  of 
the  low  prices  obtained  for  large  quantities 
of  wine  recently,  but  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge  the  quality  of  such  wine  was  mostly 
of  an  inferior  character  and  evidently  in- 
tended as  a  cheap  substitute  for  the  adul- 
terations of  eastern  wine  makers,  it  is  not 
legitimate  trade.  Unfortunately  for  us,  the 
same  wine  is  sent  oast  under  the  general 
appellation  of  California  wine  and  does  us 
incalculable  harm.  Our  aim  should  be 
therefore,  to  cease  making  anything  but 
sound  wines  of  good  quality,  and  include  in 
our  plans,  the  storage  of  our  crop  for  18 
months  to  2  years.  We  had  occasion  here- 
tofore to  give  the  advice  to  every  vine- 
grower  to  make  some  wine,  if  on  a  small 
scale,  not  only  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  different  details  of  the  business,  but  to 
obtain  correct  sample  lots  of  wine  that  can 
be  used  afterwards  as  proofs  of  the  quality 
of  the  produce.  While  it  is  time  that  in 
many  cases,  individuals  are  unable  to  ac- 
complish all  these  things,  it  is  none  the  less 
possible  to  effect  combinations  of  capital 
and  knowledge  sufficient  to  turn  our  valua- 
ble grape  crop  to  good  account,  and  retain 
it  here  until  a  fair  price  is  received  for  it. 
A  very  important  item  of  expenditure  has 
also  been  eliminated  by  recent  trials  and  it 
is  now  understood  that  our  native  redwood 
is  used  very  extensively  for  cooperage  by 
some  of  our  prominent  wine-makers  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  and  that  it  has 
given  entire  satisfaction  when  the  necessary 
care  has  been  taken  to  properly  prepare  it 
for  use.  Thus  it  is  that  no  more  excuses 
can  be  found  for  those  who  practice  the 
policy  of  staying  at  home  and  trusting  to 
luck  for  a  solution  of  our  present  problem. 

L.  D.  COMBI. 
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VOMDENSED     MUST. 


Concerning  the  moTements  and  proposi- 
tions of  Dr.  Springmiihl,  whom  we  have 
unfortunately  been  unable  to  see  personally 
since  his  return  from  the  various  sections 
of  the  State,  the  Examiner  says: 

As  is  pretty  well  known  by  careful  readers 
of  the  dispatches.  Dr.  Springmnhl  has 
recently  spent  some  time  in  Los  Angeles 
and  at  Fresno,  in  looking  up  the  wine  in- 
terests, and  in  casting  about  for  a  location 
for  at  least  one  plant  of  machinery  for  mak- 
ing grapes  into  condensed  must,  a  process 
of  which  he  is  the  famous  inventor. 

An  inspection  of  those  localities  being 
made,  the  doctor  visited  the  vineyards  of 
Sonoma,  Napa  and  Sacramento  counties, 
including  the  great  Vina  ranch  of  Senator 
Stanford  which  is  just  now  in  charge  of  the 
successful  vineyardist,  H.  W.  Mclntyre. 

"  I  went  up  there,''  said  Dr.  Springmuhl, 
just  before  leaving  on  his  return  to  his 
home  in  London,  "  to  see  about  establishing 
works  for  the  condensed  must  process.  We 
have  concluded  to  put  one  plant  in  Northern 
California,  and  one  in  the  south.  J.  De 
Barth  Shorb  has,  by  special  arrangements 
with  me,  arranged  to  establish  works  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  I  am  to  take  all  the  con- 
densed must  he  can  make, 

"There  may  be,  eventually,  works  estab- 
lished at  Fresno,  too. 

"  I  have  met,  in  the  brief  week  or  so  I 
was  north,  nearly  all  the  vineyardists  of 
that  part  of  the  State.  I  had  long  talks 
with  them. 

THE     MACHINERY. 

'•  A  plant  of  machinery  for  the  redaction 
of  grapes  in  condensed  must  will  be  estab- 
lished at  one  of  the  three  points  in  Northern 
California,  probably  in  time  for  the  hand- 
ling of  this  year's  product.  The  places  we 
are  considering  are  Senator  Stanford's  Vina 
ranch,  Natoma  in  Sacramento  county  and  at 
the  location  of  the  Swiss  colony,  near 
Healdaburg. 

"  Vineyardists  at  all  three  points  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  put  money  in 
the  plant,  and  I  am  expecting  that  they 
will  do  sd,  but  if  they  don't  I  will  put  it  in 
myself.  The  machinery  costs  about  $25,000 
and  the  whole  plant  about  $100,000,  and 
eighty  tons  of  grapes  a  day  can  be  treated 
with  a  force  of  but  five  men.  On  this  there 
would  be  a  profit  of  from  25  to  33  per  ce^;»t 
by  exporting  to  England. 

"  We  would  prefer  not  to  build,  but  only 
to  buy  the  condensed  must;  but,  as  I  said, 
we  will  put  in  all  the  money  ourselves  if 
the  people  at  whichever  place  we  select  do 
not  do  it. 

'•  The  condensed  must  process  is  a  most 
important  consideration  in  the  manufacture 
of  claret  intended  for  export.  In  England, 
as  elsewhere,  light,  good  clarets  are  highly 
prized.  I  consider  the  matter  more  from  a 
scientific  standpoint.  I  introduced  the  con- 
densed must  process  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
and  the  success  there  is  very  great.  In 
Italy  from  2,000  to  3,000  tons  are  produced 
during  the  season. 

KEPT  FKESH   AND   PTTBE. 

"  By  this  process  the  condensation,  or 
must,  is  always  kept  fresh  and  pure,  and 
being  reduced  to  one-third  its  original  bulk 
an  immense  saving  is  made  in  transporta- 
tion. All  you  have  to  do  is  to  add  two- 
thirds  more  of  water,  and  you  have  fresh 
grape  juice." 

Dr.  Springmuhl  exhibited  to  the  Exam- 
iner's representative  a  small  jar  of  the  con- 
densed must.  It  was  of  a  dark  golden 
color,  looking  much  like  thick,  rich  honey. 


Although  made  three  years  ago,  it  seemed 
just  as  fresh  as  though  just  manufactured. 

"The  skins  are  also  preserved,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  by  pressing  them  and  mixing  them 
with  the  condensed  grape  juice.  This  pro- 
cess has  been  used  for  some  years  now  in 
the  southern  European  countries.  The 
must  has  been  sent  hitherto  to  France  and 
made  into  French  wines  and  brandies,  but 
lately  it  is  being  sent  to  England.  The 
must  on  its  arrival  is  taken  and  fermented 
at  once.  The  great  advantage  of  the  must 
is  in  the  reduced  transportation  and  the 
entire  freedom  from  export  duties. 

' '  I  think  the  condensed  must  process  a 
great  thing  for  California,  especially,  be- 
cause you  produce  grapes  so  much  cheaper 
here  than  we  do  in  Europe. 

"  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  what  I 
saw  in  Northern  California,  and  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  of  the  two  sections 
of  the  State  I  think  Northern  California  far 
better  for  wine  growing  than  the  south. 
You  can  produce  light  fine  wines  and  clarets 
in  the  north,  while  they  are  heavy  in  the 
south.  I  should  say  the  north  was  by  all 
odds  the  best,  in  point  of  climate  and  other 
essentials. 

"  I  am  going  home  to  have  a  machine 
made,  and  will  bring  it  over  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  may  have  more  than  one  made, 
and  I  will  return  in  September  or  October, 
if  they  can  be  completed  in  time,  as  I  hope 
they  can.  I  would  prefer  to  make  the  ma- 
chines in  San  Francisco,  and  I  think  after  I 
get  the  first  one  or  two  to  going  here  I  may 
arrange  to  do  so,  or  at  any  rate  to  manu- 
facture them  in  Chicago. 

aOOD   WINE   IN  DEMAND. 

"  As  to  a  market  and  a  demand  for  Cali- 
fornia wines,  there  is  no  trouble  about  that. 
Why,  if  you  made  all  your  grapes  into  as 
good  clarets  and  light  wines  as  some  I  have 
seen  here,  London  alone  would  take,  in  a 
single  day,  all  you  have  got.  The  whole 
crop  of  California  would  be  little  compared 
with  the  demand. 

"  In  Spain  the  condensed  must  plants  of 
machinery  are  portable  and  suited  to  the 
grade  of  a  railroad  track,  so  that  they  may 
be  moved  about  at  will." 

Speaking  of  the  machinery  used  in  con- 
densing the  must,  the  doctor  said: 

"  The  vacuum  pump  for  the  condensing 
apparatus  corresponds  to  the  "  vacuum 
pan ''  of  the  sugar  refineries,  with  such 
modifications  as  the  special  object  demands. 
As  in  sugar-boiling,  the  evaporation  is  di- 
vided into  two  separate  stages :  a  preliminarv 
one,  in  which  the  fresh  must  is  deprived  of 
about  half  its  water,  after  having  undergone 
a  preliminary  warming  up  in  an  open  vat. 

The  half-finished  must  is  then  transferred 
to  a  second  vacuum  pan  in  which  the  ex- 
haustion is  not  only  kept  at  the  highest 
possible  point,  but  the  operation  is  aided  by 
means  of  a  revolving  stirrer. 

It  is  by  this  means  possible  to  reduce  the 
must  by  a  temperature  not  exceeding  104 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

"  For  the  preservation  of  the  pomace  of 
black  grapes  intended  for  the  making  of  red 
wines, "  said  the  doctor,  "  the  latter  is 
pressed  very  dry  and  then,  if  possible, 
dried  a  little  in  the  air,  it  is  then  put  in 
casks  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  con- 
centrated sirup  or  must. 

THE  AIB  PUMP. 

"  The  air  pump  must  be  of  the  best  con- 
struction, and  large  enough  to  be  thoroughly 
eflfectjve." 

Dr.  Springmuhl  several  years  ago  issued 
a  work  on  the  wines  of  Southern  Europe, 
which  has  ever  since  ranked  as  an  authority. 


He  will  now  issue  a  volume  on  California 
viticulture  and  will  illustrate  it  by  numer- 
ous views  of  California  vineyards,  which 
are  to  be  furnished  by  a  committee  of  nine 
men  specially  delegated  to  make  the  collec- 
tion. 

The  same  committee  will  make  a  collec- 
tion of  California  wines  and  forward  to  Dr. 
Springmuhl  for  analysis,  the  report  of 
which  is  to  appear  in  the  forthcoming 
volume. 


PI.ANTI1WU    THE    VISE. 


[Rural  Californian.] 

When  life  begins  to  show  itself  in  de- 
ciduous vegetation  and  trees,  and  shrubs 
take  on  leaf  and  blossom,  the  vineyardist 
may  bestir  himself,  for  the  season  of  plant- 
ing the  vine  is  at  hand.  Various  methods 
of  doing  this  are  in  use.  In  Fi-ance,  a  deep 
furrow  is  opened  with  the  plow,  into  which 
cuttings  are  dropped  so  that  the  tops  will 
rest  on  the  earth  turned 'out.  Upon  this 
another  furrow  ia  turned,  so  that  the  foot 
of  the  cutting  will  be  deeply  covered.  That 
country  has  excess  of  moisture,  and  a  cut- 
ting will  grow  under  almost  any  conditions, 
but  with  us  more  care  must  be  taken.  The 
work  must  be  so  done  that  the  foot  of  the 
cutting  will  be  firmly  imbedded  in  moist 
earth.  If  the  planting  is  too  deep,  the  low- 
er end  will  decay  and  the  roots  will  start,  if 
at  all,  from  the  second  joint.  Fourteen 
inches  in  very  warm  land  and  ten  or  twelve 
in  clayey  loam  are  safe  depths.  The  plant- 
ing bar  in  use  is  made  of  a  piece  of  steel 
one  and  a  quarter  inches  wide,  three-quart- 
ers or  seven-eighths  thick,  twenty-one  inch- 
es long,  sharpened  to  an  edge  in  the  width 
on  one  end,  with  two  holes  six  inches  apart 
on  the  other  to  receive  quarter-inch  bolts. 
This  is  fastened  by  the  bolts  to  a  handle  of 
Oregon  pine,  two  and  a  half  inches  wide, 
and  one  and  a  half  thick,  dressed  square, 
and  receiving  eight  or  nine  inches  of  the 
steel  bar  on  each  side,  and  leaving  twelve 
or  thirteen  of  the  bar  projecting  below  the 
wood.  The  handle  above  the  top  of  the 
steel  is  about  four  feet  long  and  dressed 
round.  A  half  inch  hole  is  bored  through 
the  width  of  the  wood  just  above  the  lower 
bolt,  and  a  round  bit  of  iron,  ten  inches 
long,  is  firmly  fixed  upon  which  to  place 
the  foot.  With  this  implement  excellent 
and  very  fast  work  may  be  done.  A  coal 
oil  can  with  a  wire  bail  is  useful  to  carry  a 
supply  of  cuttings.  With  the  bar  the  plant- 
er makes  a  hole  in  the  cross,  places  therein 
a  cutting  and  passes  down  the  bar  about 
one  inch  from  the  cutting,  and  presses  the 
earth  thereto  until  it  is  perfectly  firm,  the 
second  hole  being  carefully  filled.  This  is 
the  usual  way  of  doing  the  work.  A  better 
and  surer  one  is  the  following:  Let  one 
man  make  the  holes,  a  boy  coming  after 
place  a  cutting  in  each,  a  man  or  boy  with 
a  barrel  of  water  on  a  sled  drive  between 
the  rows  and  pour  about  one  quart  of  water 
into  each  hole,  so  as  to  carry  in  as  much 
earth  as  possible.  The  ground  may  be 
levelled  and  the  holes  filled  at  leisure,  to 
prevent  baking.  Mr.  Kose  has  recom- 
mended filling  with  fine,  dry  sand  instead 
of  water,  and  his  method  would  answer 
quite  as  well.  Good  planting  is  also  done 
with  a  long,  narrow  spade,  opening  the 
earth  with  the  blade  to  a  depth  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches,  pressing  to  the  front 
side  so  as  to  leave  an  opening  behind, 
dropping  in  the  cutting  and  allowing  the 
earth  to  close  in  on  the  same  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  blade. 

The  planting  done,  the  tops  should  be 
cut  ofif  one  or  two  buds  above  the  surface. 
The  ground  must  be  nicely  cultivated,  all 


weeds  suppressed  and  the  earth  stirred 
with  the  hoe  about  the  young  p'.ants. 
Suckers  coming  from  underground  buds 
should  be  removed.  Staking  is  not  neces- 
sary the  first  year,  if  at  all. 

GEAJTING   THE   VINE. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  change  the 
variety  of  the  grape,  and  this  may  be  done 
with  very  little  loss  of  time,  and  with  great 
gain  in  profit.  Vines  are  often  barren,  or 
the  fruit  ripens  unseasonably,  or  a  variety 
is  not  desirable  for  the  purpose  intended, 
in  any  of  which  cases  it  is  easy  to  have 
what  is  wanted  by  grafting.  Perhaps  you 
have  some  precious  and  costly  variety  and 
wish  to  multiply  cuttings  rapidly;  you  can 
do  this  by  cutting  oflf  a  few  old  stocks  and 
inserting  scions  of  the  kind  desired.  This 
is  done  with  so  much  ease  and  certainty, 
and  the  results  are  so  beneficent,  that  the 
wonder  is  that  our  people,  who  are  so  pro- 
gressive in  everything  else,  have  not  more 
generally  grafted  the  vine.  Besides  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  the  phylloxera 
will  make  its  appearance  amongst  us  and 
we  shall  need  to  re-stock  our  vineyards 
with  resistant  vines.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  Mission  vines  are  resistant 
to  this  pest.  The  roots  of  both  Mission 
and  Muscat  are  so  soft  and  porous  that 
they  will  be  the  first  attacked.  The  root 
wood  of  Malvoisie  is  hard  and  will  be  apt 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  insects  much 
longer  than  any  vine  we  have.  The  only 
safety,  however,  is  in  providing  ourselves 
with  an  ample  stock  of  resistant  cuttings 
by  graft  upon  some  old  vines.  Califomica, 
the  wild  vine  of  our  mountain  volleys,  will 
probably  suit  us  best.  With  these  we  can 
quincunx  our  vineyards,  graft  them  with 
the  best  varieties  when  the  stocks  are  one 
or  two  years  old,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
second  or  third  dig  up  and  make  firewood 
of  the  old  vines.  Then  we  can  laugh  at 
phylloxera  and  have  young  vineyards  ot 
imported  varieties.  '  "  In  time  of  peace 
prepare  for  war.'' 

Grafting  is  done  by  removing  the  earth 
around  the  old  stocks  down  to  the  main 
lateral  roots,  cutting  or  sawing  off  the  same 
about  two  inches  above  these  roots,  split- 
ting the  stumps  left  in  the  ground  and  in- 
serting in  this  cleft  a  scion  of  the  desired 
kind;  the  split  should  be  on  one  side  of 
large  stocks,  if  but  one  scion  is  to  be  used 
(one  is  better  than  two)  and  held  open  with 
a  small  wedge.  Into  this  opening  the  scion 
is  inserted  about  two  inches  of  its  length 
and  so  that  its  inner  bark  or  cambium  will 
correspond  exactly  with  that  of  the  stock. 
Herein  is  the  chief  secret  of  success.  A 
cutting  is  used  long  enough  to  leave  one 
bud  above  ground  and  beveled  or  cut  thin- 
nest on  the  inner  side,  so  that  when  it  is 
inserted  in  the  split  and  the  wedge  is  re- 
moved the  edges  of  the  stock  will  close 
upon  it  and  hold  it  firmly  in  place.  If  this 
is  well  done  no  tying  is  needed.  The  sawed 
or  cut  surface  and  all  cracks  should  be 
covered  with  a  mastic  made  of  clay  and 
fresh  cow  manure,  tempered  with  water. 
The  earth  is  then  filled  in,  great  care  being 
used  not  to  distub  the  graft.  A  three-foot 
stake  should  be  set  in  at  each  vine  for  tying 
up  the  rampant  growing  young  shoot.  The 
writer  has  had  Malaro  grafts  on  one-year- 
old  Muscat  stocks  make  a  growth  of  ten 
feet  in  length,  a  diameter  of  one  inch  and 
bear  ten  pounds  of  grapes  the  year  of  graft- 
ing. The  second  year  they  bore  a  full 
crop— more  to  the  vine  and  acre  than  six- 
year-old  Missions  or  Malvoisie. 

The  time  of  grafting  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. The  stock  should  be  more  devel- 
oped than  the  scion  to  furnish  an  ample 
supply  of  sap.  If  these  conditions  are 
reversed  the  graft  will  put  forth  its  leaves 
and  dry  out  for  want  of  nourishment. 
"The  horse  will  die  while  the  grass  is 
growing.''  B.  H.  Twomblt. 

TusTiN,  March  14,  1887. 
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THE 


PURE  WINE  LAW, 

WITH 

Comments    and   Explanations. 


NUTE. 

To  the  Bmrd  of  StaU 

Viticuttuntl  Commissioners; 
Gkntlbmkn — To  answer  «t  once  thij  num- 
eroua  iuquiriea  put  to  us  coucerning  the 
Pure  Wiue  Law  of  California,  now  going 
into  effect;  I  have  thought  proper  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  every  viticulturist,  wine- 
maker  and  dealer,  the  following  copy  of  the 
law  with  the  appended  explanations  and 
instructions. 

Yours  Very  Respectfully, 

JoBN  H.  Whkelkb, 
Chief  Executive  Viticultural  Officer. 
San  Fbanoisco,  May  25th,  1887. 


tinbittltute     for.  Seuate    Bill,    Ko.    219. 

Adopted     III     Meiinte    t'ebruary     17, 

l8M7~Au  Art  to  Prohibit  tin-  So- 

ptaiKticalloH  aud  Adult^rHtioii 

ol'   Wine,    andjto    PrevtMit 

Fraud    iu   the   Haunl'ar- 

ture  aud  Male  'mereot'. 

The  People  of  ihe  Stak  of  California,  repre- 
sented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact 
as  follows: 
Section  1.     For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
pure  wine  shall  be  defined  as  follows:    The 
juice  of  grapes  fermented,  preserved  or  for- 
tified for  use  as  a  beverage,  or  as  a  medi- 
cine, by  methods  recognized  as  legitimate 
according  to   the  provisions   of   this   Act; 
unfermeuted    grape   juice,    containing    no 
addition  of  distilled  spirits,  may  be  denomi- 
nated  according  to    popular  custom    and 
demand   as  wiue   only  when  described  as 
"  unfermented  wine,"  and  shall  be  deemed 
pure  only  when   preserved  for  use   as    a 
beverage  or   medicine,  in  accordonoe  with 
the   provisions   of   this    Act.     Pure  grape 
must  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  juice  of 
grapes,    only,    in    its    natural     condition, 
whether  expressed  or    mingled    with    the 
pure  skins,  seeds,  or  stems  of  grapes.    Pure 
condensed  grape  must  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  pure  grape  must  from  which  water  has 
been  extracted  by  evaporation  for  purposes 
of  preservation  or  increase  of   saccharine 
strength.     Dry  wine  is   that  produced  by 
complete   fermentation   of  saccharine  con- 
tained in  must.     Sweet  wine  is  that  which 
contains  more  or  less  saccharine  apprecia- 
ble to  the  taste.    Fortified  wine  is  that  wine 
to  which  distilled  spirits  have  been  added 
to  increase  alcoholic  strength,  for  purposes 
of  preservation  only,  aud  shall  be  held  to 
be  pure,   when  the  spirits  so  used  are  the 
product  of  the  grape  only.     Pure  cham- 
pagne or  sparkling  wine  is  that  which  con- 
tains carbonic   acid   gas  or    efi'ervescence 
produced  only  by  natural  fermentation  of 
saccharine   matter  of   musts,    or   partially 
fermented  wine  iu  bottle. 

Skc.  2,  In  the  fermentation,  preserva- 
tion, and  fortification  of  pure  wine,  it  shall 
be  specifically  understood  that  no  materials 
shall  be  used  intended  for  substitutes  for 
grapes,  or  any  part  of  grapes;  no  coloring 
matters  shall  be  added  which  are  not  the 
pure  products  of  grapes  daring  fermentation, 
or  by  extraction  from  grapes  with  the  aid  of 
pure  grape  spirits;  no  foreign  fruit  juices, 
and  no  spirits  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, whether  pure  or  compounded  with 
fruit  juices,  or  other  material  not  the  pure 
product  of  grapes,  shall  be  used  for  any 
purpose;    no   aniline  dyes,    salicylic   acid. 


glycerine,  alum,  or  other  chemical  antisep- 
tics, or  ingredients  recognized  as  deleterious 
to  the  health  of  consumers,  or  as  injurious 
to  the  reputation  of  wine  as  pure,  shall  be 
permitted;  and  no  distilled  spirits shall.be 
added  except  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preserv- 
ation, and  without  the  intention  of  enabling 
trade  to  lengthen  the  volume  of  fortified 
dry  wine  by  the  addition  of  water,  or  other 
wiue  weaker  in  alcoholic  strength. 

Ssc.  3.  In  the  fermentation  and  pre- 
servation of  pure  wine,  and  during  the 
operations  of  fining  or  clarifying,  removing 
defects,  improving  qualities,  blending  and 
maturing,  no  methods  shall  be  employed 
which  essentially  conflict  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  preceding  sections  of  this  Act, 
and  no  materials  shall  be  used  for  the  pro- 
motion of  femeutatiou,  or  the  assistance  of 
any  of  the  operations  of  wine  treatment 
which  are  injurious  to  the  consumer  or  the 
reputation  of  wine  as  pure;  provided,  that 
it  shall  be  expressly  understood  that  the 
practices  of  using  pure  tannin  in  small 
quantities,  leaven  to  excite  fermentation 
ouly,  and  not  to  increase  the  material  for 
the  production  of  alcohol ;  water  before  or 
during,  but  not  after  fermentation,  for  the 
purpose  of  decreasing  the  saccharine 
strength  of  musts  to  enable  perfect  fermen- 
tation; and  the  natural  products  of  grapes 
in  the  pure  forms  as  they  exist  in  pure 
grape  musts,  skins,  and  seeds;  sulphur 
fumes,  to  disinfect  cooperage  and  prevent 
disease  in  wine;  and  pure  gelatinous  and 
albuminous  substances,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  assisting  fining  or  clarification,  shall 
be  specifically  permitted  iu  the  operations 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  iu  accordance  with 
recognized  legitimate  custom, 

Skc.  4.     It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  or 
expose,  or  offer  to  sell  under  the  name  of 
wine,  or  grape  musts,  or  condensed  musts, 
or  under  any  names  designating  pure  wines, 
or  pure  musts  as  hereinbefore  classified  and 
defined,  or  branded,  labeled,  or  designated 
in  any  way  as  wine  or  musts,  or  by  any 
name  popularly  and  commercially  used  as 
a  designation  of  wine  produced  from  grapes, 
such  as  Claret,  Burgundy,  Hock,  Sauterne, 
Port,   Sherry,  Madeira,  and  Angelica,  any 
substance  or  compound,  except  pure  wine, 
or  pure  grape  must,  or  pure  grape  condensed 
must,  as  defined  by  this  Act,  and  produced 
in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  restric- 
tions herein  set  forth;  provided,  that  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  liquors  imported  from 
any  foreign  country,  which  are  taxed  upon 
entry  by  custom  laws  in  accordance  with  a 
specific   duty    and    contained    in    original 
packages  or  vessels  and  prominently  brand- 
ed, labeled,  or  marked  so  as  to  be  known  to 
all  persons  as  foreign  products,  excepting, 
however,  when  such  liquors  shall  contain 
adulterations  of   artiffcial  coloring  matters, 
antiseptic  chemicals,  or  other  ingredients 
known   to  be  deleterious  to  the  health   of 
consumers;   and  provided  further,  that  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  currant  wine,  goose- 
berry wine,  or  wines  made  from  other  fruits 
than  the  grape,  which  are  labeled  or  brand- 
ed and  designated  and  sold,   or  offered  or 
exposed  for  sale  under  names,  including  the 
word  wine,    but  also  expressing  distinctly 
the  fruit  from  which  they  are  are  made,  as 
gooseberry   wine,  elderberry  wine,   or  the 
like.     Any   violation  of  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  any  of  the  preceding  sections  shall 
be  a  misdemeanor. 

Skc.  5.  Exceptions  from  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  made  in  the  case  of 
pure  champagne,  or  sparkling  wine,  so  far 
as  to  permit  the  use  of  chrystalized,sugar  in 
sweetening  the  same  according  to  usual 
custom,  but  in  no  other  respect. 


Sec.   6.    In  all  sales  and  contracts  for 


other  than  the  ones  for  whom  such  stamps 


sale,  production,  or  delivery  of|prodnctB 
defined  in  this  Act,  such  products,  in  the 
absence  of  a  written  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary, shall  be  presumed  to  be  pure  as  here- 
in defined,  and  such  sale  or  contracts  shall, 
in  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement,  be 
void,  if  it  be  established  that  the  products 
so  sold  or  contracted  for  were  not  pure  as 
herein  defined.  And  iu  such  case  the  con- 
cealment of  the  true  character  of  such  pro- 
ducts shall  constitute  actual  fraud  for  which 
damages  may  be  recovered,  and  in  a  judg- 
ment for  damages,  reasonable  attorney  fees 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Court,  shall  be  taxed  as 
costs, 

Skc.  7.    The    Controller   of    the    State 
shall  cause  to  have  engraved  plates,  from 
which  shall  be  printed  labels  which  shall 
set  forth  that  the  wine  covered  by  such 
labels  is  pure  California  wine  in  accordance 
with   this  Act,  and  leaving  blanks  for  the 
name  of  the  particular  kind  of  wine,  and 
the  name  or  names  of  the  seller  of  the  wine 
and  place  of  business.     These  labels  shall 
be  of  two  forms  or  shapes,  one  a  narrow 
strip  to  cap  over  the  corks  of  bottles,  the 
other,   round  or   square,    and    sufficiently 
large,  say  three  inches  square,  to  cover  the 
bungs  of  packages  iu  which  wine  is  sold. 
Such  labels  shall  be  furnished  upon  proper 
application  to  actual  residents,   and  to  be 
used  in  this  State  only,  and  only  to  those 
who  are  known  to  be  growers,  manufactur- 
ers, traders,  or  handlers,  or  bottlers  of  Cali- 
fornia wine,  and  such   parties  will  be  re- 
quired to  file  a  sworn  statement  with  said 
Controller,  setting  forth  that  his  or  their 
written  application  for  such  labels  is  and 
will  be  for  his  or  their  sole  use  and  benefit, 
and  that  he  or  they  will  not  give,  sell,  or 
loan  such  label  to  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons  whomsoever.      Such  labels  shall  be 
paid  for  at  the  same  rate  and  prices  as  shall 
be  found  to  be  the  actual  cost  price  to  the 
State,  and  shall  be  supplied  from  time  to 
time  as  needed  upon  the  written  application 
of  such  parties  as  are  before  mentioned. 
Such   label  when  affixed  to  bottle  or  wine 
package  shall  be  so  affixed,  that  by  drawing 
the  cork  from  bottle  or  opening  the  bung  of 
package,  such  label  shall  be  destroyed  by 
such   opening;    and    before   affixing    such 
labels  all  blanks  shall  be  filled  out  by  stat- 
ing the  variety  or  kind  of  wine  that  is  con- 
tained in  such  bottle  or  ptckage,  and  also 
by  the  name  or  names  and  post  office  ad- 
dress of  such  grower,  manufacturer,, trader, 
handler,  or  bottler  of  such  wine. 

Skc.  8.  It  is  desired  and  required^ that 
all  and  every  grower,  manufacturer,  trader, 
handler,  or  bottler  of  California  wine,  when 
selling  or  putting  up  for  sale  any  California 
wine,  or  when  shipping  California  wine  to 
parties  to  whom  sold,  shall  plainly  stencil, 
brand,  or  have  printed  where  it  will  be 
easily  seen,  first,  "  Pure  California  Wine," 
and  secondly,  his  name,  or  the  firm's  name, 
as  the  case  may  be,  both  on  label  of  bottle 
or  package  in  which  wine  is  sold  and  sent, 
or  he  may,  in  lieu  thereof,  if  he  so  prefers 
and  elects,  affix  the  label  which  has  been 
provided  for  in  Section  7.  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful to  affix  any  such  stamp  or  label  as 
above  provided  to  any  vessel  containing  any 
substance  other  than  pure  wine,  as  herein 
defined,  or  to  prepare  or  use  on  any  vessel 
containing  any  liquid  any  imitation  or 
oouuterfeit  of  such  stamp,  or  any  paper  in 
the  similitude  or  resemblance  thereof,  or 
any  paper  of  such  form  and  appearance  as 
to  be  calculated  to  mislead  or  deceive  any 
unwary  person,  or  cause  him  to  suppose  the 
contents  of  such  vessel  to  be  pure  wine.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  pereou  or  pt^rsous. 


were  procured,  to  in  any  way  use  such 
stamps,  or  to  have  possession  of  the  same. 
A  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  punish- 
able by  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
and  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a 
term  of  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  All 
moneys  collected  by  virtue  of  prosecutions 
had  against  persons  violating  any  provisions 
of  this  or  any  preceeding  sections  shall  go 
one  half  to  the  informer  and  one  half  to 
the  District  Attorney  prosecuting  the  same. 
Skc.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
troller to  keep  an  account,  in  a  book  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpose,  or  all  stamps,  the 
number,  design,  time  when,  and  to  whom 
furnished.  The  parties  procuring  the  same 
are  hereby  required  to  return  to  the  Con- 
troller semi-annual  statements  under  oath, 
setting  forth  the  number  used,  and  how 
many  remains  on  hand.  Any  violation  of 
this  section,  by  the  person  receiving  such 
stamds,  is  a  misdemeanor. 

Skc.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  and 
all  persons  receiving  such  stamps  to  use  the 
same  only  in  their  business,  in -no  manner 
or  in  nowise  to  allow  the  same  to  be  dis- 
posed of  except  in  the  manner  authsrized 
by  this  Act;  to  not  allow  the  same  to  be 
used  by  any  other  person  or  persons.  It- 
shall  be  their  duty  to  become  satisfied  that 
the  wine  contained  in  the  barrels  or  bottles 
is  all  that  said  label  imports  as  defined  by 
this  Act.  That  they  will  use  the  said 
siamps  only  in  this  State,  and  shall  not  per 
mit  the  same  to  part  from  their  possession, 
except  with  the  barrels,  packages,  or  bottles 
upon  which  they  are  placed  as  provided  by 
this  Act.  A  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  is  hereby  made  a 
felony. 

Skc.  12.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and 
be  in  force  ninety  days  after  its  passage. 

This  law  goes  into  effect  aud  become 
operative  on  June  5th,  1887. 

In  section  ten  of  the  above  law  will  be 
found  the  following: 

'•  It  shall  be  their  (those  employing  the 
stamp)  duty  to  become  satisfied  that  the 
wine  contained  in  the  barrels  or  bottles  is 
all  that  said  label  imports.' ' 

As  there  are  many  dealers  who  will  em- 
ploy the  stamp  on  wines,  bottled  or  packed 
by  them  in  small  packages;  which  wine  they 
receive  from  others  in  larger  packages, 
coming  to  them  covered  by  the  State  stamp 
of  purity,  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
liability  of  such  bottler  and  what  would 
constitute  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  "duty' ' 
of  the  said  bottler  in  determining  that  the 
wine  employed  was  true  to  label. 

The  answer  to  this  question  has  been 
kindly  furnished  to  me  as  follows,  by 
Attorney  General  Johnson : 

Sacbamknto,  May  19th,  1887. 
J.  H.  Wkkklkr  Esq., 

20-t  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Dear  Sir: — Answering  your  inquiries  as 
to  the  Act  to  prohibit  the  sophistication  and 
adulteration  of  wine,  &c.,  approved  March 
7th,  1887. 

Vou  make  a  hypothetical  case  for  my 
opinion:  "A  buys  an  adulterated  wine 
from  B,  with  a  pure  wiue  stamp  over  the 
bung.  A  bottles  the  wine  and  puts  the  pure 
wine  stamp  on  the  bottle,  believing  the  wine 
to  be  pure.  Subsequently  the  wine  is  found 
to  be  not  pure.     Is  A  then  liable  ?  " 

It  won't  do  for  A  to  trust  implicitly  B  or 
his  stamps.  The  Act  requires  some  dili- 
gence on  A's  part.     It  says  that  it  shall  be 
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his  duty  to  become  satisfied  that  the  wiue 
contained  in  the  barrels  or  bottles,  is  all 
that  said  label  imports  as  defined  by  this 
Act. 

A  therefore  must  not  be  guilty  of  criminal 
negligence.  That  would  be  as  bad  as  if  A,'s 
intent  was  to  palm  off  adulterated  or  im- 
pure wine. 

But  if  A  makes  a  reasonable  effort  in 
good  faith  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  wiue 
is  all  that  the  label  imports  and  is  satisfied 
after  using  due  diligence  he  would  not  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  if  he  was  mistaken 
or  imposed  upon.  It  is  the  good  faith  of  A 
and  the  use  of  due  diligence  and  scrutiny  in 
his  investigation,  which  the  law  requires. 
I  do  not  think  an  analytic  test  is  necessarily 
required  to  be  applied  by  A.  That  might 
not  at  all  times  be  practicable.  Bat  he  must 
recollect  that  there  is  a  duty  cast  upon  him 
to  satisfy  himself  by  available  and  reasona- 
bly reliable  means  that  the  wine  is  what  the 
label  imports,  and  he  must  be  satisfied. 

An  analysis  however  would  be  the  most 
satisfactory  way  to  test  the  wine . 
Very  Truly  Yours, 

G.  A.  Johnson, 
Attorney  General. 

Other  than  this  the  law  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  need  no  further  explanation. 
Particular  attention  is  called  to  Section  6, 
which  renders  the  sale  of  anything  purport- 
ing to  be  wine — in  the  absence  of  a  written 
agreement  to  the  contrary — void  and  the 
vender  liable  for  damages  if  it  be  not  pure 
as  specified  in  the  law.  According  to  the 
framers  of  this  law,  this  whether  it  bears 
the  pure  wine  stamp  or  not,  is  the  eiftctive 
clause,  and  coupling  with  it  the  liberal 
recompense  to  the  informer  aud  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  we  have  incentive  sufficient 
to  greatly  facilitate  its  enforcement. 

WINE    ANALYSIS. 

Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  or  desir- 
able that  a  wine  be  analyzed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  dealer,  vine  grower,  or  any 
person  whatsoever,  pursuant  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  above  law,  a  sample  of  the 
same  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Viticultural  Commission,  by  whom  an 
analysis  will  be  procured  from  the  State 
Analyst  and  a  ready  report  made  as  to  its 
purity.  The  machinery  for  this  latter 
work  was  obtained  in  an  Act  passed  by  the 
State  Legislature  entitled: 

An  Act  to  Provide  for  Analyzing  iUe  Min- 
erals, Mineral  Waters  and  other  Liquids,  and 
the  Medicinal  Plants  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Foods  and  Drugs,  to  Prevent  Adul- 
teration of  the  same.  Approved  March  9lh 
1885. 

This  law  provides  that  the  Governor  of 
the  State  shall  appoint  one  of  the  Profess- 
ors of  the  University  of  California,  as  State 
Analyst,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  analyze 
all  articles  of  food,  drugs,  medicines,  medi- 
cinal plants,  &c.,  manufactured,  sold  or 
used  in  this  State,  when  the  same  shall 
be  properly  submitted  to  him.  The  law  then 
prescribes  the  methods  by  which  the 
samples  of  various  articles  shall  be  ob- 
tained and  submitted  for  analysis,  and 
specifies  that  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural 
Commissioners  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
submitting  to  the  State  Analyst  samples  of 
wines,  grape  spirits  or  liquids  or  compounds 
in  imitation  thereof  for  analyses,  as  follows: 

Any  person  desiring  an  analysis  of 
such  products  may  submit  the  same  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Viticultural 
Commissioners,  who  will  transmit  them  to 
the  State  Analyst  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed. The  analyses  shall  be  made  aud 
the  certificate   of  the   same   shall   be  for- 


warded to  the  Secretary  of  the  Viticultural 
Commission.  This  certificate,  as  the  law 
reads,  shall  be  held  in  all  courts  of  this 
State,  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  articles  analyzed  by  him. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  there  lies  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  wine-maker  or  dealer, 
an  easy  means  of  obtaining  without  ex- 
pense uncontravertible  evidence  wherever 
fraud  is  supposed . 

Unfortunately,  this  law  appropriated  no 
money  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  re- 
quired. Realizing  the  importance  of  such 
a  bureau  and  its  maintenance,  however, 
the  Viticultural  Commission  has  shared  its 
endowment  with  the  State  Analyst  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  order  to  lend  all  of  the 
aid  they  can  to  the  support  of  the  law. 
Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  Act, 
W.  B.  Rising,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
the  State  University  was  duly  appointed 
State  Analyst.  An  assistant  has  been  em- 
ployed, and  he  is  now  ready  for  and  engag- 
ed in  the  examination  of  wines,  the  purity 
of  which  can  be  quickly  determined  aud 
the  report  made  available  in  a  few  days 
after  delivery  of  the  samples  to  our  Secre- 
tary. 

Concerning  the  expeuse  of  maintaining 
the  State  Analyst's  Bureau,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  their  manifest  desire  to  aid  the 
cause  of  viticulture,  and  in  view  of  the 
liberal  endowment  made  them  in  the  last 
Legislature,  will  come  to  the  as.sistance  of 
the  Commission  in  the  support  of  the 
analytical  work. 

THE    STAMPS. 

Section  seven  provides  that  on  application 
the  necessary  stamps  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  controller. 

Here  again,  the  Legislature  made  no 
appropriation  with  which  to  purchase  the 
plates  necessary  for  printing  the  stamps 
and  the  liberality  of  the  Viticultural  Com- 
mission is  drawn  upon,  they  having  con- 
sented to  .supply  the  first  cost. 

One  hundred  thousand  stamps  have 
already  been  printed  by  the  State  Con- 
troller aud  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
when  needed.  Their  cost  will  be  $1.50 
pr.  M.  with  expense  of  delivery  added. 
The  stamp  for  bottles  may  be  easily  affixed 
thereto,  that  placed  over  the  bung  of  a 
baiTel  will  need  the  protection  of  a  piece  of 
tin  such  as  is  ordinarily  affixed  to  the  bung 
of  a  barrel  previous  to  shipping. 

The  following  committee  of  vine  growers 
to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  has  been 
appointed  by  H.  W.  Mclntyre,  President  of 
the  State  Vine  Growers'  and  Wine  Makers' 
Association.  Hon.  M.  M.  Estee,  Napa;  J. 
B.  J.  Portal,  San  Jose;  Capt.  Chamon  de  St. 
Hubert,  Fresno;  J.  H.  Drummond,  Glen 
Ellen;  H.  A.  Pellet,  St.  Helena;  Jacob 
Schramm,  Calistoga;  H.  A.  Meriam,  Los 
Gatos;  B.  H.  Upham,  San  Francisco;  A. 
Erz,  Anaheim;  Julius  P.  Smith,  Livermore. 
To  these  others  will  be  added  soon.  This 
committee  will  proceed  to  collect  miscellan- 
eous samples  of  wine  found  throughout  the 
city  and  state,  which,  if  proving  spurious, 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  district  attorney 
a'.id  the  case  submitted  to  the  courts. 

The  pure  wine  Act,  at  the  time  of  its  pas- 
snge  by  the  last  Legislature  was  the  subject 
ot  considerable  criticism  and  dispute. 

[t  was  discussed  at  great  length  before 
the  public,  but,  having  ended  in  adoption 
and  approval,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
little  inconvenience  it  may  make  a  few  will 
be  amply  compensated  for  by  its  good  effect 
on  the  general  industry.  If  it  opens  the 
way  to    any   fraud  we   may  be   sure   this 


clause  will  be  used  by  the  enemy ;  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  which  every  good  feature 
of  the  law  must  be  brought  into  requisition. 

Many  demanded  the  use  of  certain  mate- 
rials in  preparing  wiue,  which  materials  to 
them  seemed  harmless,  but  which  had  to 
be  denied  in  order  to  exclude  other  more 
damaging  adulterants.  For  example,  we 
may  well  afford  for  the  market  within  our 
own  State  to  abandon  the  use  of  ordinary 
grain  spirits  in  fortifying  wines  if  by  the 
law  wo  are  able  to  stop  the  extensive 
and  uuhealthful  practice  of  stretching  pro- 
duced by  the  same  means. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  effect  of  this  Act 
iu  enlarging  the  demand  for  grape  spirits, 
and  thereby  causing  the  distillation  of  poor 
wines,  which  would  otherwise  be  fortified 
by  neutral  spirits,  and  usurp  the  place 
of  better  wines.  By  the  Act  a  native  spirit 
is  substituted  for  an  imported  one. 

The  healthful  effect  of  our  wines  and  a 
consequent  increased  local  consumption, 
will  be  greatly  promoted  by  substitution  of 
grape  spirits  for  cheaper  poisonous  spirits. 

Several  have  already  indicated  their 
intention  of  using  the  State  stamp  on  small 
packages.  On  bottles,  particularly,  will 
the  practice  bo  adopted,  and  here  it  will  be 
of  use.  When  the  public  demand  the  pure 
wine  stamp  on  the  bottles,  as  they  will  do 
when  knowing  its  value  aud  finding  some 
merchants  who  employ  it;  the  trade  will  be 
forced  to  supply  them  pure  wiue,  and  that 
under  a  California  label.  A  large  portion 
of  the  native  wiue  sold  in  bottles,  goes  to- 
day to  the  public  with  a  ficticious  label  of 
foreign  import.  The  presence  of  the  stamp 
will  bring  to  public  recognition  the  name 
and  trade  mark  of  California  producers, 
where  heretofore  the  bottle  has  been  brand- 
ed "  Chateaux  La  Rose,"  "  Chateaux  Mar- 
gaux''  or  "  St.  Julien." 

Whether  the  use  of  the  stamp  on  large 
packages  going  out  of  the  State  will  be 
harmful  or  otherwise,,  the  use  of  the  same 
on  bottled  wines  must  certainly  result  in 
good. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Controller's 
list  of  those  dealers  making  application  for 
the  stamp  will  prove  a  valuable  directory 
for  the  use  of  jmrchasers.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
it  may. 

Dealers  have  now  had  ample  time  for 
working  off  their  suspicious  products,  and 
every  opportunity  has  been  given  those, 
who — perhaps  with  honest  motives  at  first — 
have  been  forced  into  the  use  of  cheapening 
processes  by  harmful  competition,  to  start 
anew  on  a  fair,  square  basis  with  an  easy 
redress  from  others  competeing  by  dishon- 
est means. 

Whatever  effect  this  law  may  have,  it  will 
aid  in  forming  a  standard  of  excellence 
founded  on  quality  and  not  alone  on  price. 
The  latter  has  proved  the  ruinous  meas- 
ure by  which  our  wines  have  been  guaged 
and  marketed;  a  measure  by  which  they 
have  been  caused  to  degenerate  rather  than 
advance .  Good  wine  continues  to  improve 
aud  will  pay  to  keep.  Poor  wine  will  rap- 
idly deteriorate,  and  if  not  allowed  to  be 
drugged,  must  go  either  to  the  distillery  or 
be  made  into  vinegar. 

If  this  law  becomes  effective,  which  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  patronage  of  the  wine- 
driuking  public,  it  will  double  the  Califor- 
nia market  for  good  wine.  Its  success  will 
send  the  i^oor  wine  to  the  distillery,  the 
sale  of  which  has  dragged  down  the  price 
of  the  better  product  to  ruinous  figures; 
figures  which  preclude  the  possibility  of 
marketing  any  choicer  grades  for  the  gen 
oral  public 


HOW  TO  AVOin  FROST  BY  PRVN  , 
INU. 


Application  has  been  made  to  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  J.  H.  Wheeler,  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  best  method  of  escap- 
ing frost,  in  answer  to  which  we  find  in  the 
Commission  letter  book,  the  following: 

Office  of  the  Boakd  of  1 

State  Viticcltueal  Commissioners,     j- 

San  Fbanciboo,  May  19th,  1887. ) 

H.  F.  HuBLEY,  Colfax: 

Dear  Sir: — I  hope  in  a  future  report  to 
treat  of  frost  in  detail,  and  the  best  means 
of  ameliorating  its  effect.  In  the  mean- 
time the  following  may  serve  as  a  grain  of 
assurance  and  consolation.  Where  already 
employed  I  have  found  this  method  suc- 
cessful. 

In  the  regular  winter  pruning  leave  as 
many  long  canes  (untrimmed)  as  you  de- 
sire spurs.  Tie  these  up  to  the  stake  to 
avoid  interference  in  cultivating.  On  the 
approach  of  warm  weather  the  terminal 
buds  will  put  forth,  and  those  near  the 
base  of  the  cane  remain  dormant. 

Prune  these  long  canes  to  short  spurs 
about  the  last  of  April,  and  in  three  weeks 
the  dormant  buds  of  the  short  spur  will  be 
out  with  a  "show"  ot  fruit — not,  how- 
ever, (as  you  observe)  till  all  danger  of 
frost  is  over.  By  this  treatment,  the  grapes 
ripen  a  little  later  but  early  enough  in  in- 
terior sections. 

To  meet  an  objection  which  naturally 
arises,  viz.,  that  this  sudden  checking  of 
the  growth  iu  seasons  of  no  frost  produces 
a  lasting  evil  effect  on  the  vitality  of  the 
plant,  I  should  counsel  the  pruning  to 
short  spurs  of  one-half  of  the  canes,  such, 
that  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  frost, 
the  growing  shoots  on  the  short  spurs  will 
prevent  a  complete  shock  at  time  of  prun- 
ing off  the  long  canes. 

Then,  too,  if  the  frost  appears,  the  crop 
may  be  adjusted  to  the  strength  of  the  vine, 
the  length  of  the  season,  etc.,  by  leaving 
more  or  less  buds  on  the  short  spur  formed 
the  last  of  April.  The  cost  of  this  second 
pruning  is  of  little  importance — one  man 
pruning  and  gathering  the  brush  for  four 
to  five  thousand  vines  in  a  single  day. 
The  labor  consists  simply  in  cutting  off  the 
canes  and  gathering  them,  the  two  opera- 
tions being  performed  at  once. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Wheeleb. 


TROUBI.E    IN    OERMABTT. 


Washington,  May  14.  —Commercial  Agent 
Smith  reports  from  Mayence,  that  Peren- 
ospora,  which  is  a  pest  as  rapacious  as 
phylloxera,  has  made  its  appearance  in  the 
vineyards  of  Germany,  threatening  to  ac- 
complish on  the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  what 
phylloxera  has  failed  to  effect — the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vineyards  on  the  banks  of  these 
rivers — and  vine  dressers  are  filled  with 
alarm  for  the  future.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Goblenz,  has  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  at  Berlin  to  this 
pest,  and  asks  that  the  remedy  adopted  in 
America  of  burning  the  leaves  upon  which 
the  insect  has  fixed  its  seat,  be  employed 
by  the  police. 


John  H.  Wheeler,  the  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  the  State  Viticultural  Board,  said 
yesterday  that  he  thought  this  alone  would 
be  worth  a  good  deal  to  California  wine- 
growers, as  it  would  call  the  attention  of  all 
foreign  wine-men  to  the  excellence  of  the 
wines  produced  here. 
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CAUFORNIA     WINEJ«. 


The  benefit  of  getting  out  of  old  ruts  is 
shown  by  the  republication  in  the  New 
York  papers  of  the  Alta's  notice  of  the 
prominence  given  to  California  wines  by 
the  Palace  Hotel,  which  was  followed 
immediately  by  inquiries  sent  here  from 
leading  New  Y'ork  hotels  for  the  Palace 
wine  list  and  information  as  to  the  source 
of  supply  of  its  wines  from  first  hands. 
It  is  also  a  gratification  to  know  that  the 
cou.sumptiou  of  these  noticed  wines  at  the 
Palace  has  increased  200  per  cent,  since 
they  were  listed  in  the  place  of  honor. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  demand  that  can 
be  created  for  our  pure  wines  if  we  give 
them  the  consideration  which  is  their  due. 
Aljstract  disquisitions  are  worthless.  What 
people  need  is  one  concrete  illustration  as 
the  Alta  has  given  in  this  case. — AUa, 

[If  the  Palace  would  reduce  its  price 
list  about  50  per  cent.,  and  not  charge 
French  wine  prices  for  California  wines, 
then  their  consumption  would  increase 
another  200  per  cent,  and  another  200  per 
cent,  on  top  of  that.  What  injures  the 
business  is  the  outrageous  price  charged 
at  such  places  as  the  Palace  for  California 
wines. — Editob  Mebchant.  ] 


In  Madrid  (Spain)  the  civic  authority 
now  publishes  the  names  of  wine  dealers 
on  whose  premises  wine  is  found  that  con- 
tains substances  that  are  hurtful  to  health. 


THE   EFFECT   OF   THE    FROST. 


The  more  we  have  heard  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  frost  at  the  beginning  of  this 
mouth,  the  more  are  we  inclined  to  think 
that  the  damage  done  by  the  untimely  visi- 
tor has  been  under-estimated.  The  loss  in 
Napa  County  will  amount  to  fully  one- 
third  of  the  whole  grape  crop.  In  Sonoma 
county  there  will  be  a  loss  of  one-fourth. 
In  Placer  and  Tulare  counties  the  loss  has 
been  very  heavy.  Near  Sacramento  and 
Stockton  the  damage  is  scattered  about  in 
an  almost  unaccountable  manner.  lii  Ala- 
meda county  the  damage  is  slight  and 
chiefly  confined  to  the  low  lands  at  Pleasan- 
ton.  In  Santa  Clara  county  the  vineyards 
on  the  low  lands  have  suffered. 

The  frost  seems  to  have  been  rather  a 
peculiar  one.  On  the  first  morning,  vine- 
yards that  were  smoked  escaped  all  damage. 
On  the  second  morning,  the  frost  was 
hardly  expected  and  the  fires  were  general- 
ly allowed  to  go  down.  But  later,  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  moruing,  a  cold  breeze 
sprang  up,  which  lowered  the  temperature 
suddenly,  and  the  damage  was  done  be- 
tween seven  and  nine  o'clock.  Similar  re- 
ports, showing  that  the  ^foregoing  was  the 
case,  have  been  received  from  different  sec- 
tions. 

The  proportion  of  losses  that  we  have 
given  above  are  from  present  indications. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  danger 
hasnot  yet  passed.  Onegentleman  writes  that 
he  will  not  be  surprised  if  the  loss  in  Napa 
county  amounts  to  one-half  of  the  grape 
crop  before  the  vintage.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  where  vines  have  been  only 
partially  frosted,  and  the  clusters  appear  to 
be  uninjured,  they  are  subject  to  coulnre  at 
the  time  of  blossoming,  which  is  now  at 
hand.  It  will  probably  be  found,  later  in 
the  season,  that  the  berries  drop  off  to  a 
great  extent,  and  the  bunches  will  be  very 
straggly.  This  was  the  case  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  in  a  somewhat  similar  season, 
when  the  vintage  was  reduced  fully  one- 
half.  The  cool  weather  too,  that  has 
been  recently  experienced,  is  not  favoring 
the  vintage  in  the  bay  counties. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  we 
do  not  look  for  a  larger  yield  of  wine  this 
year  than  we  had  last  year.  We  certainly 
do  not  think  the  amount  will  exceed  20,000- 
000  gallons  as  compared  with  18,500,000 
gallons  in  1886.  Our  estimates  have  invari- 
ably been  correct  in  the  past,  and  we  think 
that  WO' are  safe  in  our  estimate  of  the  com- 
ing vintage.  Holders  of  wines  should  not 
be  too  ready  to  sell .  The  wine  that  they 
hold  is  the  best  ever  produced  in  the  State. 
It  should  be  remembered  also  that  of  the 
new  vines  that  are  coming  into  bearing, 
here  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  wine 
grapes,  most  of  them  being  vines  that 
produce  table  or  raisin  grapes.  There  will 
also  be  a  certain  quantity  of  condensed 
must  manufactured  this  season  which  will 
tend  to  relieve  the  market.  The  export 
trade  continues  to  be  even  more  satisfactory 
than  we  had  anticipated.  Notwithstanding 
the  high  overland  freight  rates  that  rule 
last  mouth,  there  were  shipped  East  by 
rjjil,  445,112  gallons  of  wine,  and  25,000 
gallons  of  brandy.  The  total  shipments  of 
last  month  by  all  routes  amounted  to  more 
than  600,000  gallons.  This  month  the  ex- 
ports will  probably  be  still  larger.  Know- 
ing well  how  small  is  the  supply  of  market- 
able wines,  and  considering  the  superior 
quality  of  the  last  vintage,  and  the  assured 
shortage  during  the  coming  vintage,  we 
feel  confident  that  wine  makers  will  realize 
prices  that  they  little  anticipated  a  few 
weeks  ago. 


FAUtE    CHINCH    BVOH. 


The  insect,  which  is  a  small  grayish 
brown  bug,  feeding  on  the  foliage  of  the 
grape  vine,  has  made  its  appearance  in 
several  districts  of  the  State.  When  dis- 
turbed, the  false  chinch  bug  quickly  drops 
to  the  ground  and  hides  beneath  particles 
of  earth.  In  fact,  the  surface  earth  some- 
times becomes  so  filled  with  them  as  to 
appear  alarming  to  the  proprietor.  To 
destroy  them  this  peculiarity  may  be  made 
available  by  putting  some  fine  straw  about 
the  base  of  the  vine,  into  which  they  will 
seek  hiding  places.  The  straw  may  be 
afterward  raked  up  and  burned. 

To  otherwise  stop  their  damage  to  the 
foliage  the  vine  may  be  sprayed  with  a 
solutiou  of  1  lb.  paris  green  to  150  or  180 
gals,  water.  This  applied  to  the  vine  at  or 
before  the  time  of  blossoming  will  cot 
cout.iminatc  the  fruit.  If  done  later,  the 
fruit,  to  avoid  any  danger,  may  bo  removed 
and  destroyed. 

Their  appearance  in  former  years  has 
never  resulted  in  serious  damage  as  they 
have  been  found  only  on  a  few  vines  iii 
spots  from  which  they  have  spread  but 
little. 


HEAVY    BEARERS. 


The  experience  of  the  past  season  has 
shown  that  amongst  our  heaviest  bearers 
may  be  classed  the  Sauvignon  Vert  and 
Colombar,  which, ]^in  some  instances,  have 
yielded  more  than  ten  tons  to  the  acre, 
bringing  very  good  prices  for  the  grapes. 
As  a  rule,  a  very  heavy  yield  affects  the 
quality  of  the  grapes,  but  with  the  varieties 
mentioned  this  seems  not  to  have  been  the 
case,  and  the  excess  of  quantity  has  far 
more  than  compensated  for  any  loss  in 
quality.  These  varieties  always  bring  good 
prices  and  may  be  regarded  as  among  the 
most  important  white  wine  varieties  in  the 
State.  This  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
those  who  are  replanting  or  who  are  setting 
out  new  vineyards. 


The  French  Government  has  sanctioned 
a  law  whereby  margarine,  oleomargarine 
and  fat  for  food  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold 
under  the  name  of  butter.  Fines  from  50 
to  3,000  francs  and  to  6  months  imprisoc 
ment,  also  confiscation  of  the  fraudulent 
article  are  imposed  for  these  frauds.  The 
Austrian  Parliament  has  an  analogous  law 
under  advisement.  American  Viticulture 
needs  the  same  protection  afforded  the 
American  pure  butter  producers. 


France  produced  in  1886  of  a  total  of 
1,980,423  hectolitres  of  alcohol  from  all 
kinds  of  saccharine  fermentations,  15,722 
hectolitres  of  alcohol  from  wine.  Great 
Britain  imported  from  France  in  1882,  a 
quantity  of  Cognac  equal  to  46,582  hec- 
tolitres. The  Weinlaube  in  which  these 
flgares  are  given  does  not  state  the  amount 
of  Cognac  imported  in  1886  in  Great 
Britain. 


Hod.  H.  a.  Pellet  informs  us  that  he  has 
not  agreed  to  take  the  management  of  the 
Wine  Storage  Company,  and  that  the  daily 
papers  were  wrong  in  stating  that  he  had 
accepted  the  position. 


Considerable  space  is  given  in  this  issue 
to  the  Pure  Wine  Bill  which  comes  into 
effect  in  a  few  days  and  is  of  present 
importance. 


Mr.  J.  B.J.  Portal,  Mr.  John  Bergiu  and 
Mr.  R.  Heney,  Jr.,  have  started  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  to  ascertain  what  damage  has 
been  done  by  frost.  Mr.  Portal  states  that 
so  many  contradictory  reports  have  been 
published  that  he  wishes  to  verify  them. 
Ho  commences  by  contradicting  the  report 
that  no  damage  was  done  in  Santa  Clara 
county  by  frost,  and  states  that  the  vine- 
yards on  the  low  lands  suffered  considerably. 


Heavy  shipments  of  wine  were  made 
this  week  to  New  York  by  the  ship  "Reuce" 
amounting  in  all  to  91,000  gallons.  The  ex- 
ports for  this  month  will  be  about  the  heav- 
iest during  the  jear  and  will  make  a  total 
of  about  750,000  gallons.  This  helps  to 
clear  the  market  and  make  room  for  last 
year's  wine  that  is  now  held  by  the  makers. 


Dr.  Springmuhl,  when  on  his  visit  to  San 
Francisco,  went  to  the  California  Sugar 
Refinery  where  he  was  much  pleased  and 
surprised  at  the  machinery  he  saw  in  oper- 
ation there,  and  its  completeness.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  had  learnt  something  that 
would  be  useful  to  him  in  adaptiug  his 
condensed  must  machinery. 


While  the  question  of  storing  wines  is  ag- 
itating the  minds  of  wine  makers,  it  might 
not  be  amiss  for  them  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Tobin,  who  has  very  complete  and 
large  cellars  at  the  corner  of  Stockton  and 
O'Farrell  Streets.  These  cellars  have  been 
specially  fitted  for  wine  storage,  and  are 
very  centrally  locattd. 


We  have  not  yet  heard  of  anything 
definite  being  done  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed wine  storage  business  in  the  old 
refinery  building,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Brannan  streets.  The  names  of  the 
parties  interested  have  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced, and  no  lease  of  the  building  has 
yet  been  signed. 


Healdsburg  and  Cloverdale  seem  to  have 
escaped  all  damage  from  the  frost.  Great 
damage,  however,  has  been  done  in  Chiles 
and  Conn  Valleys,  Howell  Mountain,  in 
Napa  Valley  from  Lodi  to  Calistoga,  below 
Oakville  and  near  Napa,  from  Glen  Ellen 
up  through  Guillicos  and  Santa  Kosa. 


An  exhibition  of  pulverizers  for  mildew 
treatment  has  been  held  at  Epernay.  There 
were  about  fourteen  exhibitors  of  pulver 
izers  with  ten  exhibitors  of  tools  and  ma- 
chines. The  reports  of  this  exhibition  will 
be  looked  for  with  interest  by  vineyardists. 


The  value  of  the  exports  of  wines  and 
liquors  from  the  Consular  District  of 
Lyons,  France,  was  almost  the  same  dur- 
ing the  first  four  months  of  this  year  and 
last  year.  The  figures  were:  1887,  162,462, 
20  francs;  1886,  162,589,  65  francs. 


We  believe  that  Mr.  Merriam  of  Cupertino 
sold  all  his  white  wine  at  30  cents  per  gal- 
lon, and  his  clarets  at  22%  cents  per  gallon. 
This  is  encouraging  news  for  those  who 
have  not  yet  sold. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Lawry,  of  the  New  Zealand 
Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency,  estimates 
the  surplus  of  wheat  for  export  in  the  Aus- 
tralasiam  Colonies  at  246,000  short  tons. 


English  capitalists  have  organized  io 
Loudon  a  Cyprus  Wine  Company,  Limited, 
to  help  viticulture  iu  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
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SOME    TINEYAKn    EX1>EKIEN€U. 


[Rural    Californian.] 

We  all  learn  by  the  experience  of  others, 
and  we  are  always  glad  to  make  room  in 
these  columns  for  the  practical  experiences 
of  men  who  are  planting  vines  and  fruit 
trees.  A  correspondent  of  the  Herald  gives 
his  failures  and  successes  in  the  following 
letter: 

As  you  take  great  interest  in  viticulture, 
and  as  the  season  of  planting  and  grafting 
is  at  hand,  the  results  of  an  extended  and 
costly  experience  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  your  readers.  I  say  "extended,''  be- 
cause for  five  years  I  have  lived  in  a  vine- 
yard doing  every  kind  of  work — planting, 
suckering,  topping,  sulphuring,  cultivating, 
gathering  and  pruning.  I  say  "costly,"' 
because  I  made  two  miignificent  failures  be- 
fore I  scored  my  first  moderate  success. 
During  my  labor  I  carefully  studied  the  na- 
ture and  habits  of  the  vine. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  plant- 
ing a  vineyard  is 

A  SUITABLE    SOIL. 

A  heavy  soil,  with  a  large  portion  of  clay, 
a  rich  loam  of  sand,  with  a  subsoil  of  clay 
or  vegetable  drift,  is  the  true  home  of  raisin 
giapes,  the  Muscat  and  Sultanu.  Here 
they  will  yield  great  crops  of  the  very  finest 
fruit,  with  berries  and  clusters  of  enormous 
size.  Ten  tons  to  the  acre  on  six-year-old 
vines,  planted  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  is 
not  an  uncommon  crop.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger of  couture  or  the  dropping  of  the  young 
berries,  which  is  so  common  with  Muscats 
on  a  soil  of  mixed  sand  and  gravel.  They 
will  not  mature  so  early  on  the  rich  lands 
as  on  the  gravellj'  soil,  but  if  left  on  the 
vines  until  by  the  scale  they  show  about  24 
per  cent,  of  sugar,  they  are  the  perfection 
of  raisin,  distilling  or  table  grapes.  This 
relates  more  especially  to  Muscats.  The 
writer  has  had  Sultanas  that  reached  33 
per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  experience  of  our 
best  cultivators,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Dr.  Cougar,  of  Pasadena,  Dr.  Still- 
man,  of  Lugnnia,  and  Major  Merriam,  of 
San  Marcos,  is  that  raisin  grapes  will  not 
continue  to  yield  paying  crops  on  a  soil 
composed  mainly  of  sand  and  gravel,  or 
what  the  French  call  graves. 

Where  the  raisin  grape  will  not  thrive, 
there  is  the  true  home  of  the  wine  grape. 
That  fine  old  gentleman,  D.  B.  Wilson, 
once  said  to  the  writer:  "Your  wine  must 
taste  of  the  rock  and  not  of  the  mud." 
The  best  wines  in  the  world  are  made  in 
the  Medoe,  a  country  as  like  that  between 
Santa  Monica  and  the  Salt  works  as  one 
country  can  be  like  another.  The  vine- 
yards are  planted  on  the  east  slopes  of  the 
Band  dunes,  to  shelter  them  from  the  raw 
winds  of  the  Atlantic,  and  are  constantly 
subjected  to  fogs  and  the  chilling  air  of  the 
ocean,  yet  there  are  produced,  in  a  soil  of 
sand  and  gravel,  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
comminuted  ocean  shells,  vintages  that  sur- 
pass in  excellence  anything  known,  and 
command  fabulous  prices  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  On  the  plmis  or  rich  lands  ad- 
jacent to  these,  along  the  Gironde  and 
Garonne,  wines  greatly  inferior  are  produced 
even  from  the  same  kind  of  grapes.  Con- 
sul Newmark,  in  reporting  upon  the  wines 
of  Cote  d'Or,  says  that  those  of  the  moun- 
tain and  hillsides  are  vastly  superior  to 
those  of  the  adjacent  plains.  The  wines  of 
the  Cueamonga  vineyard,  planted  in  a  soil 
largely  made  up  of  decomposed  granite, 
have  long  had  a  reputation  for  excellence 
enjoyed  by  no  other  locality  in  Southern 
California.     A  grape  that,   at  Florence  or 


Downey,  would  yield  an  inferior  wine, 
would  at  Pasadena,  San  Gabriel  or  Azuaa, 
make  a  veiy  excellent  one,  while  the  former 
places  would  greatly  excel  the  latter  in  the 
production  of  Muscats,  and  Sultanas.  L. 
J.  Rose,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Viticultural 
Convention  in  1883,  said  that  he  had  been 
buying  Muscats  for  twenty  years,  and  that 
the  best  he  had  ever  bought  came  from 
about  Downey,  the  largest  bunches,  the 
largest  berries,  and  that  they  had  plenty  of 
saccharine. 

Where  the  orange  thrives  and  makes  the 
cleanest  foliage  and  the  fairest  fruit,  the 
finest  varieties  of  wine  grapes  may  safely 
be  planted.  Muscats  and  Sultanas  are 
gross  feeders,  require  plenty  of  room,  and 
are  not  particular  about  the  quality  of  their 
food,  so  the  quantity  be  ample.  The  choice 
wine  grape  is  a  delicate  feeder,  needing  but 
slight  nourishment,  but  that  must  be  of  the 
best.  It  will  find  a  congenial  soil  all  along 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
from  Pasadena  to  San  Gorgonio,  in  a  few 
spots  in  the  Santa  Ana  valley,  with  a  very 
large  area  in  San  Diego,  Ventura  and  San 
Bernardino  counties.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  certain  that  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
sand  dunes,  between  Santa  Monica  and  the 
Palos  Verdes  hills,  will  not  be  covered  with 
vineyards  of  the  best  Bordeaux  varieties. 
Soil,  rather  than  climate,  seems  to  control 
in  either  branch  of  viticulture. 

B.   H.  TWOMBLT. 

Tustin,  March  10,  1887. 


ilow  The  interstate  Law  Injures  I'all. 
forula  IiKliiHtrles. 


New  York,  May  10.— The  Tribune  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  following  :  Opinions  vary 
somewhat  among  dealers  and  shippers  of 
California  products,  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  upon  their  busi- 
ness. A  reporter  called  upon  some  of  the 
largest  houses  in  this  line  vesterday,  to  as- 
certain their  views  regarding  the  workings 
of  the  law.  It  is  generally  believed  the  law 
will  work  disaster  to  the  native  produce 
business  between  California  and  the  East, 
but  will  not  materially  affect  West  bound 
traffic. 

Do^lafield,  of  the  firm  of  Coleman  &  Co., 
was  found  in  his  office  on  Hudson  Street. 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  law  would 
be  injurious,  if  not  disastrous  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  firm,  as  it  would  practically  pre- 
vent the  shipment  of  any  California  pro- 
duct to  Eastern  markets.  "Take,  for  in- 
stance, raisins,''  he  said.  "The  raisin  in- 
dustry of  California  is  now  a  flourishing 
one,  but  it  is  still  in  its  infancy.  There  is 
a  tariff  on  foreign  raisins  which  enables  us 
to  bring  our  raisins  to  the  East,  and  sell 
them  to  advantage  in  competition  with  the 
foreign  article;  but  under  the  working  of 
the  interstate  law,  the  freight  upon  raisins 
from  California  is  so  increased  as  to  offset 
all  the  advantage  the  tariff  gives  us.  It  has 
just  the  same  effect  that  repealing  the  duty 
on  foreign  raisins  would  have,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  other  California  products.' '  Dela- 
field  was  of  the  opinion  that  rates  would  be 
reduced  soon,  though  they  would  not  be  so 
low  as  formerly.  "The  industries  of  Cali- 
fornia are  too  important  to  be  brushed 
aside,' '  he  said. 


TABLE  GKAPEJS  AT  WKANUE. 


The  Report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  State 
Viticultural  Convention  is  now  published 
and  ready  for  delivery.  Single  copies  are 
one  dollar  each,  but  special  rates  can  be 
obtained  for  five  copies  or  more. 


I  have  growing  about  fifty  varieties  of 
table  grapes.  Some  are  five  and  some  are 
SIX  years  old.  They  have  produced  more 
or  less  fruit  for  the  last  three  years.  Some 
kinds  last  year  made  too  much  wood  and 
blighted,  that  the  two  preceding  years  bore 
well. 

Whether  long  or  short  pruning  is  best, 
has  not  become  in  all  cases  evident.  Hence, 
an  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  a 
particular  variety,  future  experience  may 
modify.  In  making  up  an  assortment  of 
grapes  to  be  grown  for  home  use,  we  need 
to  consider  flavor,  time  of  ripening,  color, 
vigor  of  vine,  and  reliability  as  to  bearing. 
All  these  characteristics  vary  according  to 
climate  and  soil. 

In  the  light  of  such  experience  as  has 
been  had,  I  should,  if  required  to  set  out  in 
a  garden  say  forty  vines,  plant  on  soil  like 
my  own,  as  follows : 

Five  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  2  Mission,  4 
Rose  of  Peru,  1  Black  Corueehon,  4  Em- 
peror, 1  Calabre,  3  Flame  Tokay,  1  Muscat 
Frontignan,  3  Muscat  Hamburg,  1  Verdale, 
2  Sultaua,  1  Golden  Hamburg,  2  Chasselas 
Thomery,  1  Chasselas  Florence,  2  Chasse- 
las Dupont,  1  Muscat  Rose,  2  Parsley-leaved 
Chasselas,  1  Hanstrilla,  2  Black  Hamburg, 
1  Agawam.  This  list  includes  about  an 
equal  number  of  early,  medium,  and  late 
vines.  The  Flame  Tokay  colors  up  on 
gravel  soil,  very  finely,  as,  in  fact,  other  of 
the  above  varieties  do  when  allowed  to  ma- 
ture. Like  the  Rose  of  Peru,  it  has  a  cer- 
tain crisp  taste  that  is  agreeable  to  many, 
and  it  does  riot  pall  on  the  taste  like  some 
higher  flavored  sorts.  The  Tolcay  is  more 
liable  to  sunburn  than  other  varieties,  but 
that  can  be  obviated,  in  the  case  of  a  few 
vines,  by  a  little  extra  care. 

Black  Corncohon  is  a  coarse  grape,  but  it 
is  late  and  unique  in  appearance.  Muscat 
Hamburg,  called  in  some  places  Black  Mus- 
cat, is  a  fine  grape,  and  is  raised  for  ship- 
ment, as  are  also  the  Rose  of  Peru,  Em- 
peror, Corneehon  and  Tokay.  The  Muscat 
Hamburg,  like  the  Black  Hamburg  and 
Corneehon,  appears  to  be  less  vigorous  than 
the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Rose  of  Peru, 
Emperor,  Chasselas  Florence,  Muscat  Rose, 
and  Flame  Tokay,  but  as  prolific  as  any. 
Chasselas  Thomery  is  a  very  high-flavored, 
prolific  wine-colored  grape,  but  feeble  grow- 
er. Chasselas  Dupont  and  Calabre  are  fine 
also,  but  rather  weak  growers^  These  weak 
growers  should  be  planted  in  the  outside 
row,  and  away  from  the  strongest  kinds 
mentioned  above.  They  should  also  be 
fertilized  and  not  allowed  to  bear  until  five 
or  six  years  old.  Agawam,  an  American 
sort,  is  a  beautiful  and  delightful  grape, 
but  the  vine  is  too  weak  and  the  crop  per- 
haps uncertain.  Trained  "en  chaintre," 
and  set  away  from  other  vines  entirely,  it 
would  probably  be  a  success.  Fine  lona 
grapes  are  raised  at  Westminster,  and  the 
lona  is  worthy  of  trial  by  those  who  have 
loam  soil,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best.  A  vine 
that  bears  an  abundance  of  finejgrapes  is  a 
good  thing  to  have.  But  a  vine  that  does 
not  bear,  however  excellent  the  variety,  is 
a  superfluity  and  an  expense.  New-comers 
should  keep  this  in  mind,  and  go  slow  about 
planting  many  vines  of  sorts  that  have  not 
been  thoroughly  tested .  The  Parsley-leaved 
Chasselas  is  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  of  the  early  white  varieties. 
It  has  been  grown  here  for  years,  and  is  of 
good  quality,  though  not  best. — J  W. 
OsBUBN,  in  Orange  Tribune. 


The  one  topic  in  viticultural  circles, 
throughout  California,  has  been  the  death 
of  Charles  Kohler,  the  pioneer  wine-maker 
of  the  State.  Mr.  Kohler  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  apparently  in  the  best  of  health 
only  a  few  minutes  before  he  was  stricken 
down.  In  the  afternoon,  he  had  been  at 
Napa  visiting  some  of  his  old  vineyard 
friends.  Besides  his  large  wine  cellars  in 
San  Francisco  and  in  New  York,  Mr.  Koh- 
ler was  interested  in  vineyards  in  five  or  six 
different  counties  of  California.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  upright  and  honorable  men 
engaged  in  the  business,  a  fact  that  is 
readily  testified  to  by  all  who  ever  had  busi- 
ness dealings  with  him.  He  never  broke 
his  word.  He  was  always  to  the  front  and 
ready  to  assist  any  movement  that  would 
tend  to  promote  viticultural  interests.  His 
wines  were  noted  for  their  purity  and  it  was 
often  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by 
strangers,  "Where  can  I  get  some  good 
California  wines  ?''  "Go  to  Charles  Koh- 
ler's."  His  private  life  was  as  pure  as  his 
public  life,  and  there  has  never  been  such 
universal  and  deep  regret  at  the  death  of 
any  old  Californian  as  there  was  upon  the 
death  of  Charles  Kohler. —  Wine  and  Spirit 
Eeview . 


H.M.NEWHALL 

dfe  CO- 


OFFICE:  309  &  311  Sansoine  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Shipping  and  Commission 
Mercliants 

Agents  for  Growers  and  Slanufac- 
turers. 


Charterers  of  Vessels  for  all  Trades 

Agents  for  the  Mexican  Phosphate 
and  Sulphur  Co's  Products. 

General  Insurance  Agents. 

^^Have  correspondents  in  all  »he  Chief  Cities  of 
the  United  States,  Europe,  Austi'alia,  India,  China, 
and  the  principal  Islands  of  the  Pacific;  purchase 
^oods  and  sell  California  Products  in  those  countries. 

General  Agrents  for  the  Pacliic  C'oaat 

....OP 

National  AssuranceCompany 

OF  IRELAND, 
Capital »5, 000,000 

Atlas   Assurance    Company, 

OF  LONDON, 
Capital $6,000,000 

Boylston  Insurance  Company 

OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Capital  ana  Snrplns 9716,809 


HENRY  WAAS,  Wood  Turner. 


— MAMUFAOTURKR  OF-- 

Wooden  Bunjfs,  Taps,  Plug:8,  etc,,  Oak  Bungs,  Soft 

and   Hard  Wine  Plujfs,  Soft  and    Hard  Tap 

Plu^B,  Winu  Sainplera,  iiiiiinr  Starters,  «tc, 

702  MINNA  ST  ,,bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth,  S.  F. 

lEstablished  Since  ISSb.J 


May    27,  1887 


SA2f   PRAlfOISCO   MERCHAIJT. 
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WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &   CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


SAN  PEANCISCO  OFFICE: 


MARKET    AND    MAIN    STREETS. 


NEW  YOEK  OFFICE: 


NO.    71     HUDSON    STREET. 


AGENCIES    AT 


91    MICHIGAN    AVENUE,       FLAVEL   WAREHOUSE,       NO.    75   NORTH    SPRING   ST.,        54   DRURY    BUILDINGS, 

CHICAGO,    ILL.  ASTORIA,    OR.  LOS    ANGELES,    CAL.  LIVERPOOL. 

NO.   4   BISHOPSGATE   STREET,    Within    E.   C.,    LONDON. 


Sole   and  Exclusive  Agents  for  following  Brands   of  Salmon: 

COLUMBIA     RIVER. 

Booth  «fe  Co,  Black  Diamond,  Coleman  Flag,  McG-owan  Bros'  "Trap"  Brand,  Fisher- 
man's Pkg  Co,  Aberdeen  Pkg  Co,  White  Star  Pkg  Co,  Jas.  Williams  &  Co,  Thistle 
Pkg  Co,  Columbia  Canning  Co,  McG-owan  &  Sons'  "Keystone"  brand,  Sea- 
side Pkg  Co,  J.  W.   Hume   "Autograph"   brand. 


OUTSIDE     RIVERS. 


WACHUSETTS    PKG   CO, 

"SILVERSIDE"    BRAND, 

BATH    CANNING   CO, 

GARDINER    PKG    CO, 
HERA   PKG   CO, 

"TOMAHAWK"    BRAND, 

SUNNYSIDE   PKG   CO. 


FRASER     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    CO., 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    PACKING    CO., 

ENGLISH    &    COMPANY, 

SKEENA     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO     RIVER. 

COURTLAND    PACKING    CO..    JONES    &    ANDERSON. 


We  also  ofter  For  Sale  of  Other  Columbia,  Sacramento  a,nd  Eraser  River  Salmon ; 


Geo.  W,  Hume's  "Flag"  brand, 

Haogood   &  Co., 

I    X    L, 

Pillar   Rock   PIcg  Co., 

Ceo.   T.   Meyers, 

Ocean   Canning  Co. 

Badolett  &  Co.,  (Flats), 


Washington    Pl<g  Go's   "Favorite"  Scandinavian  Pkg  Co., 

Brand,  West  Coast  Pkg  Co., 

*' Epicure  "  brard,  Warren  &  Co,, 

Pacific  Union  Pkg  Co.;  "Carquinez"  brand; 

Cutting  Pkg  Go's   "Cocktail"  (Flats),  Point  Adams, 

A.  Lusk  &  Go's  pack,  Wadham's   Fraser   River. 
"Mermaid"    brand. 


ALASKA     FISH. 


Karluk  Pkg  Co.,  "Challenge"  brand,  Arctic  Pkg  Co.,  Arctic  Pkg  Go's  "King"  Salmon. 

We  also  have  the  "  O  &  O  "  brand,   an  outside  river  fish,  and  many  other  brands,  that 

can  be  had  on  application, 


WE     ARE     SOLE     AGENTS     FOR    THE     CELEBRATED 

Golden  Gate  Packing  Co,  "Black  Diamond"  brand  of  fruits, 
Barbour  &  McMurtry's  fruits  in  glass,  Coleman's  "Flag" 
brand  of  fruit,  San  Lorenzo  Pkg  Co,  Riverside  Fruit  Co, 

Colton  Cannery,  J.  Lusk  Canning  Co,  San  Mateo  Pkg  Co, 

Sierra    Madre    Packing   Co,    Santa   Clara   Packing    Co 


Our  lines  of  Canned    Fruits'   and  Canned  Salmon  are  incomparable,  and  we  will   make  prices  F.O.B.   or   C.I.F.   for  Great 

Britain,  Australia  and  the  Colonies. 
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OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 

PER  p.  M.  S.  S.  GO'S  STEAMER  GRANADA,  MAY    14th,  1887. 


TO    NEW 

YORK. 

MARKS. 

BIltPPKRS. 

PiCKAQES  AND  CONTENTS. 

OAIiliONS 

VALUE 

a  A  W 

C  Carpy  &  Co 

G  boxes  Wine 

1,173 
'26 

720 

28 

1,152 

48 

1,472 

928 

44 

492 

392 

23 

9,, ■504 

293 

8,274 

1,039 

3,600 
3,713 
1,030 
1.273 

772 

774 

2,651 

769 

2,580 

1,263 

84 

10 

60 

$28 
400 

HRM 

I  half-barrel  BmnJy 

60 

P  AB _ 

15  barrels  Wine 

1  half  barrel  Wine 

300 
10 

E  M  P ^ 

400 

1  barrel  Brandy 

lOO 

F  A  

30  barrels  Wine  

19  barrels  Wine 

6J0 
349 

A  P 

Kohler  &  Frohlinor 

Keonorniand  Bros 

C  Schillin};&  Co 

Lacliman  &  Jacob! 

WiUiams.Dimond  &Co 
cases  and 

99 

B  B 

PG 

8  barrels  Wine 

172 

53 

K  &F 

190  barrels  Wine 

0  barrels  Wine 

17.5  barrels  Wine    . . 

4,860 
1  :^Q 

H  C 

A  VOo 

3  309 

666 

EB&J 

30  barrels  Brandy ) 

90  octaves  Brandy | 

75  barrels  Wine 

•JO  barrels  Wine..'^ 

25  barrels  Wine ... 

15  barrels  Wine 

6,9,54 
1  739 

B  B 

385 

350 

PL 

E  V 

15  barrels  Wine .^  ... 

355 

272 

50  barrels  Wine 

781 

S  Bros 

JLC 

3  halt  barrels  Wine 

1  ke^  Brandy 

79 
23 

1  casic  Wine 

66  eases  Wine 

Varroni 

225 

Total  amount  of  Wine,  G 

40,783 
3,810 

17,345 
7,281 

TO  CENTKAL  AMERICA. 


R  A  R,  Corinto. 


A  J  M,  Champorica. 

N  M,  Champerico 

R  &.  H,  Quatcmala. . 
D  K,  Acajutla 


Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co, . 
Urruela  &  Urioste — 
B  Dreyfus  &  Co 


J  &  S,  San  Jose  de  Ouataniala. . 

C  S,  Champerico 

A  E  J,  Corinto 


Eu<;  de  Sabia  &  Co  . 
K  LO  Steele*  Co. 
J  Gunillach  &  Co 


T  F  d  M,  Amapala- 
M  N,  La  Libertad.. 
A  &  S,  Aniapala  . . . 
B  O,  Champerico. . 
V  A,  Champerico. . 


L  &  Co,  Champerico. 

n  K,  Acajutla 

O  R,  Guatarnala. ... 
R  &  11,  Guatamala... 
A  U  M,  Guatamala  . . 
J  M,  La  Libertad 


John  T  Wright 

McCarthy  Bros.  &  Co. 
f( 

Wilmcrding  &  Co.  ... 

II 
WilUame,Diraond  &:  Co 


3  cases  Wine 

9  cases  Wine 

4  kej^s  Wine 

2  kegs  Wine 

.51  cases  Wine 

7  kegs  Wine 

1  keg  Brandy 

7.5  cases  Wine 

12  cases  Wine 

3  kegs  Wine 

6  cases  Brandy , 

1  keg  Brandy 

2  ketts  Wine 

1  keg  Wine 

0  keys  Wine 

20  cases  Wine 

20  cases  Wine 

1  keg  Wine 

1  barrel  Whiskey 

1  half  barrel  Whiskey 

1  half  barrel  Whiskey 

1  half  barrel  Whiskey 

1  half  barrel  Whiskey 

2  cases  Wine ) 

1  barrel  and  1  half  barrel  Wine  f 
1  half  barrel  Whiskey 


Total  amountot  Wine,  182  cases  and 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  16  cases  and.. 
Total  amount  of  Brandy,  and 


40 
40 


103 
10 


30 

15 
20 
10 
60 


10 
36 
26 
39 
40 
36 


26 


393 

25 

202 


$15 
70 
35 
36 

200 

100 
50 

308 
47 
20 
43 
31 
18 
8 
00 
80 
45 
12 
41 
93 

134 
98 

126 

140 
90 


1,203 
124 

584 


TO  NORWAY. 


B  A  Co,  Christiana |  J  Gundlach  &  Co |  26  barrels  Wine |  1,311  | 


»726 


TO   MEXICO. 


J  M,  San  Bias 

A  E  C,  Manzanita  . 


A  V,  Maz.atlan 

LG  &Co,  Tonulu.. .. 
P  D  &  Co,  Acapuico  . 

P  A  B,  Tonulu 

H  W  E,  Tonnlu 


J  O  Meyerink 

S  Lachman  &  Co. 


A  B  Gonzalez 

Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co  . 
Urruela  &  Urrioste.. . 
Kohler  &  Frohling.  . 


3  cases  Wine 

16  cases  Wine 

2  kegs  Wine 

1  half  cask  Wine 

3  barrels  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 

7  quarter  casks  Wine. , 
9  quarter  casks  Wine  . 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  23  cases  and. 


34 
30 
60 
69 
113 
145 


591 


12 

105 
29 
46 
25 
96 

116 


428 


TO  PANAMA. 


JC. 
J  R. 
P... 


PH. 


Lilienthal  &  Co 

(-Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co.. 
B  Dreyfus  &  Co 


L  F  Lastreto 


25  cases  Whiskey 

16  half  puncheons  Wine. 

20  cases  Wine 

8  kegs  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Whiskey 
Total  amount  of  Wine . . . 


25  cases  and. . 


866 


1,223 
668 


2,650 


225 
303 


560 
229 


225 
1,082 


TO  HONOLULU— Pkb  O.  S.  S.  Co.'s  Steamer  Austbawa,  May  24th,  1887. 


O  W  M  &  Co  . 


H  J. 


G  WM 

I  I  SN  Co.. 
WC.  P 


L&Co. 
L&Co. 


HS 

W  S  L  . .   . 
EH  &Co.. 


Lilienthal  &  Co.. 


Arpad  HaRizthy  &  Co. 


Geo.  Thacher  &Co.... 

S  Foster  &  Co 

B  Dreyfus  &  Co 


Spruance,  Stanley  &  Co 
Lachman  &  Jacobi. 
Wilmcrding  &  Co.. 
Kohler  &  Frohling. 


'i  cases  Whiskey 

5  cases  Whiskey 

20  kegs  Wine 

50  kegs  Wine 

6  barrels  Wine , 

93  5-gallon  kegs  Wins. . . 
40  10-gallon  kegs  Wine.. 

2-^  cases  Wine 

5  cases  Wine 

12  cases  Wine 

14  half  barrels  Wine 

45  10-gallon  kegs  Wine.. 
20  5-gallon  kegs  Wine. . . 
5  half  barrels  Whiskey.., 

13  cases  Whiskey 

7  half  barrels  Wine 

10  kegs  Wine 

5  cases  Whiskey 

4  barrels  Whiskey 

;i.5  10  gallon  kegs  Wine  . 
30  5-gallon  kegs  Wine. 
9  casks  Wine 


■e::} 


Total  amount  of  Wine 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey  28  cases  and. 


200 

280 

298 

465 

400 

63 

25 

30 


40 

35 

180 

225 

200 

406 

4(X) 

100 

20 

48 


932 
132 

750 
205 
114 

296 
167 

282 

60 

292 

1,067 

848 

4,026 
299 

3,518 
796 

MISCELLANEOUS  SHIPMENTS. 


DBSTINAnON. 

VR8SRI. 

RIO. 

OALLOKS. 

VALCK. 

Victoria ....'. 

Geo  \y  Elder 

.Steamer 

Steamer 

Bark 

291 

1,076 

1,442 

30 

234 

94 

»38l) 

589 

1,218 

24 

213 

Japan   ,    

Nanaimo 

Wellington 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Barkentine 

Victoria 

Willamette 

Total 

3.107 

»2.494 

Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers 4.5,800  gallons      $20,783 

Total  Miscellaneous  shipments 7,193      "  6,012 


Grand  totals 63,002 


$26,796 


HRAPE-I.EAF    BLIUHT. 


[By  F.  Lamson  Scribner.] 

The  disease  here  named  "Grape-leaf 
Blight"  is  analogous  in  nature  to  the 
disease  of  the  strawberry  called  "  Straw- 
berry Rust,"  or  to  that  of  celery,  popu- 
larly referred  to  as  "  Celery  Blight."  In 
each  case  the  special  external  characters 
are  induced  by  fungi  of  the  samo  group.* 

In  a  visit  to  the  vineyard  of  Col.  G.  F. 
Needham,  of  Seabrook,  Md.,  June  15  of 
the  present  year,  it  was  observed  that  sev- 
eral varieties  of  grapes  of  the  Riparia  class 
had  their  lower  and  more  shaded  leaves 
more  or  less  thickly  covered  with  rounded 
or  irregular  brown  spots,  varying  in  size 
from  1-24  to  yi  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  clearly-defined  darker  colored  and 
slightly  thickened  or  elevated  border.  The 
discolorations  extended  through  the  thick- 
ness of  the  leaf,  but  while  the  diseased 
areas  on  the  upper  surface  were  perfectly 
smooth  there  could  be  seen,  with  the  aid  of 
a  pocket  lens,  on  the  under  side  numerous 
projecting  hair  like  points.  These  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  some  parasite,  and 
removing  one  of  these  fine  projections  and 
examining  it  with  a  power  of  250  diame- 
ters, it  was  seen  to  consist  of  a  closely- 
packed  bundle  of  slender  unbranched  tubes 
with  rounded  and  somewhat  irregular 
spreading  tips.  Each  of  these  tubes, 
which  are  collectively  termed  hyphee,  had 
several  cross-walls  or  septa,  and  they  ap- 
peared to  spring  from  a  cushion-like  base 
or  stroma,  attaining  the  height  of  from 
150u  to  300u.  Upon  the  tips  of  some  of 
the  hyphas  were  attached  elongated  and 
somewhat  club-shaped  spores  (30-90u  by 
6-8u),  rounded  at  the  thickened  apex  and 
tapering  abruptly  below  into  a  slender 
stalk-like  base.  These  spores,  like  the 
hyphai,  were  of  a  pale  olive  brown,  and 
were  divided  by  cross-walls  into  from  3  to 
13  cells.  When  sown  upon  a  drop  of  water 
they  germinate  readily,  sending  out  slender 
filaments  from  either  extremity  or  from  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  component  cells,  sev- 
eral filaments  often  issuing  at  once  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  spore.  Should  one 
of  these  germinating  spores  fall  upon  the 
surface  of  a  leaf  and  find  there  the  con- 
ditions favorable  to  its  further  development, 
the  germ-tubes  would  penetrate  the  epider- 
mis, and,  spreading  more  or  less  extensively 
within  the  tissues,  produce  the  characteris- 
tic brown  spots  by  killing  the  cells  from 
which  they  absorb  their  food.  As  the 
disease  progresses  the  tissues  of  the  leaf  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  spots  become  affected, 
changing  to  a  pale  green  or  yellow,  and 
finally  the  whole  leaf  perishes.  In  the 
process   of   development  the   mycelium  of 


*lt  would  be  well  to  restrict  the  term  "  Rust "  to 
those  plant  diseases  caused  by  species  of  the  order 
Uredinece.^  e,  g.,  "Wheat  Rust;"  and  although  the 
term  "  Blight "  has  been  used  to  designate  the 
diseases  caused  by  fungi  of  the  order  feritiporiaoeoe, 
it  may  be  well  to  adopt  for  the  latter  the  general 
term  "Powdery  Mildews."  and  limit  the  use  of  the 
term  "Blight"  to  diseases  caused  by  Hatnulariat 
Cercogpora,  &c. 


the  fungus  within  the  leaf  forms  a  con- 
densed growth  in  the  air-spaces  just  beneath, 
or  rather  just  above  the  stomata  or  breath- 
ing pores  of  the  lower  surface,  and  it  is 
from  these  condensed  masses  that  the  col- 
umn of  slender  tubes  or  hyphte  above 
described  arise  and  pass  out  through  the 
opening  of  the  pores. 

This  "  Blight ''  when  prevalent  may 
cause  considerable  damage  to  the  foliage, 
and  consequently  to  the  vine,  but  unless 
the  season  be  a  very  wet  one  it  is  not  likely 
to  do  much  damage,  excepting  perhaps  in 
low  or  damp  situations  or  upon  vines  im- 
properly cared  for. 

The  form  of  this  fungus  above  described 
is  the  only  stage  in  its  development  yet 
known.  What  other  spore-forms  there  may 
be,  or  how  the  fungus  passes  the  winter, 
remains  to  be  discovered.  Aside  from  the 
specimens  found  by  myself  in  Maryland,  I 
have  seen  others  from  New  Jersey  and 
South  Carolina. 

This  fungus  has  been  named  Oraphium 
clavisporium,  B.  and  C,  but  all  the  speci- 
mens I  have  seen  so  ticketed  accord  per- 
fectly with  CercospoTa  viticola  as  described 
by  Saccardo  in  Sylloge  Fungorum,  IV,  p. 
458,  and  are  in  all  respects  like  the  fungus 
described  and  figured  by  Viala  in  Maladies 
des  Vic/nes,  under  the  name  of  Cladosporium 
viticolum.  Through  the  kindness  of  my 
friend  Mr.  J.  B.  Ellis,  of  Newfleld,  N.  J., 
I  have  been  enabled  to  examine  European 
specimens  of  the  Ctrcospora  vilicola.  and  I 
find  the  points  of  resemblance  between  this 
and  our  Graphium  clavisporium  so  close  that 
I  have  been  led  to  regard  them  as  one  and 
the  same;  and,  believing  it  a  good  Cercos- 
pora,  I  have  adopted  the  name  given  it  by 

Saccardo. 

^~— »  • — - 

A  large  force  is  now  employed  in  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington 
putting  up  seed  for  congressmen,  each 
statesman  getting  7,000  packages  of  seed 
with  which  to  make  his  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure  with  his  farmer  constituents. 
Seed  dealers  are  kicking  mightily  against 
this  free  distribution,  which  comes  in 
competition  with  their  trade. — American 
Elevator  and  Grain  Trade. 


"GOLD  SEAL" 

H.  XX  to  to  ©  r   ^Xose, 

For    Sale    by    All    I>«alerM.* 


Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes. 
GOODYEAR   RUBBER  CO., 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.  (.. 

S.  M.  RUNYON,     )  AO*""- 


B77  nnal  S79  Mnrkel  Bl., 


SA.V  Kka.ncisco. 


May   27,  1887 


SAN   FRANOISOO   MERCHANT. 


45 


OBAPE-I^EAk'    SPOT. 


[By  F,  Lamaon  Scribner.l 
In  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  from  that 
time  until  past  niidsiinimer,  the  leaves  of 
almost  any  variety  of  grape  in  the  open 
vineyard  may  be  seen  to  be  diseased  by 
what  is  hero  designated  as  "  Grapo-leaf 
Spot,"  the  direct  resnlt  of  the  action  of  a 
fnngus  allied  to  that  |(which  caasea  the 
Blackrot. 

Attention  was  first  called  to  this  malady 
by  Dr.  George  Engelmann  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  St.  Louis  Acitdemy  of  Sciences, 
June  5,  1878.  After  describing  the  external 
and  minute  characters  of  the  fnngus.  Dr. 
E.  remarks  that  this  parasite  marks  its 
appearance  just  before  and  during  the 
flowering  period,  and  attacks,  as  far  as  be 
had  observed,  only  the  leaves,  which,  when 
abundant,  it  kills  and  thus  cripples  the 
vine.  Believing  the  fungus  to  be  unde- 
Kcribed,  the  doctor  named  it  Depazea 
Lncrusco;.  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  C.  V. 
Kiley,  United  Slates  Entomologist,  for  sam- 
ples of  the  leaves  studied  by  Dr.  Engelmann ; 
and  the  fungus  upon  them,  as  kindly  de. 
termined  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Ellis,  is  the  Phyllos. 
ticta  Labritsca:  of  von  Thumen. 

The  diseased  spots  are  of  a  clear  reddish 
brown,  sharply  defined  by  a  narrow  and 
darker  colored  border.  They  have  a  round- 
ed outline  and  vary  in  size  from  1-10  to  y, 
an  inch  in  diameter.  When  the  spots  are 
uumerons  they  often  run  together,  forming 
irregular  brown  patches  that  sometimes 
cover  a  considerable  portion  of  the  area  of 
the  leaf,  but  the  circular  outline  of  the 
original  spots  remains  visible  even  when 
the  patches  have  extended  so  far  as  to  cm- 
brace  nearly  the  whole  leaf. 

When  the  spots  are  few  and  scattered, 
little  injury  results  although  the  tissues 
included  by  them  are  completely  killed. 
Those  leaves,  however,  that  have  been  more 
severely  attacked,  and  upon  which  the  spots 
are  numerous,  are  very  quickly  destroyed. 
If  one  of  the  diseased  spots  bo  closely 
examined,  there  will  be  seen  scattered  over 
the  surface,  but  most  abundant  in  a  sort 
of  ring  just  within  the  border,  a  large  num- 
ber of  minute  black  bodies.  These  can  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  but  they  are  most 
clearly  discernible  with  the  aid  of  a  pocket 
lens.  These  black  bodies  are  the  perithecia 
or  spore  cases  which  are  formed  upon  the 
mycelium  within  the  tissues  of  the  leaf  and 
pushed  up  through  the  epidermis,  and  are 
similar  to  those  described  under  Black-rot. 
They  are  filled  with  a  vast  number  of  min- 
ute round  or  ovoid  spores  which  escape 
through  a  minute  opening  or  osteolum,  at 
the  top  of  the  perithecinm.  The  latter 
vary  from  70m  to  130u  in  diameter,  while 
the  spores  are  from  8u  to  lOu  in  their  great- 
est length.  The  latter  are  clear,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  filled  with  granular  transparent 
contents.  These  spores  are  attached  to 
the  walls  of  the  perithecia  by  very  short 
stalks  or  basidia.  Among  the  many  peri- 
thecia that  I  examined  one  only  was  found 
filled  with  what  have  been  called  spermatia. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  fungus  lives 
through  the  winter  in  the  affected  leaves, 
and  in  the  spring  develops  into  some 
sphrsiaceous  form  producing  ascospores. 
Whether  this  form  is  known  or  not  I  cannot 
say,  but  it  is  certain  that  no  connection  has 
ever  been  traced  between  the  Phyllosticta 
under  discussion  and  any  more  perfect  stage. 
The  same  conditions  which  favor  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Downy  Mildew  and  the 
Black-rot,  also  favor  the  Leaf-spot  disease, 
but  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  latter  is  by 
no  means  comparable  to  that  occasioned  by 


either  of  the  former;  however,  it  belongs 
with  the  paracites  injurious  to  the  vine, 
and  grape-growers  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  its  nature  and  in  being  able  to  re- 
cognize it 

There  is  another  but  less  common  species 
of  Phyllosticta  (P .  viticola,  v.  Thum.,  Sep- 
tnria  viticola,  B.  and  C,  Saddittm  vUicolum , 
Cooke),  which  produces  similar  spots  upon 
the  leaves  of  Vitis  vulpitia.  In  this  case  the 
minute  black  bodies,  or  perithecia,  are 
abundant  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf — in  P. 
Ixtbrusco!  they  occur  only  on  the  upper  sur- 
face— and  each  spore  has  a  large  and  clearly 
defined  transparent  vesicle. 

No  remedies  are  known  for  cither  the 
"Leaf-blight"  or  "Leaf-spot"'  diseases, 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  general 
treatment  advocated  for  the  Downy  Mildew 
and  Anthracnose  will  have  a  direct  tendency 
to  limit  their  development. 


HOW    TO    WKINK     WINE. 


Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  never  made  a  wiser 
remark  than  when  he  wrote  that  "Wine 
used  in  moderation  adds  to  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  life — for  adults  at  any  rate — and 
whatever  adds  to  the  agreeableness  of  life 
adds  to  its  resources  and  powers."  That  is 
the  philosophy  of  epicurism  in  a  nutshell. 
Wine,  however,  should  not  be  taken  before 
work  as  a  stimulus,  but  only  after  work,  to 
prevent  the  brain  from  morbidly  broodiug 
over  its  problems  or  troubles,  to  insure  deep 
sleep,  and  to  supply  the  nutritive  nerves 
with  extra  power. 

But  the  most  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber in  driukiug  wine  is,  after  all,  that  its 
essence,  its  soul,  lies  in  the  perfume  or 
"bouquet."  On  this  bouquet  the  com- 
mercial and  gastronomic  values  of  wines 
depend  almost  entirely.  Old  wines  are,  as 
a  rule,  the  best,  because  age  mellows  their 
tartness,  and  intensifies  the  perfume.  Tokay 
is  considered  the  queen  of  wines,  because, 
while  its  percentage  of  alcohol  is  smaller 
even  than  that  of  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy 
wiues,  it  has  a  rich  and  almost  exquisite 
bouquet,  which  the  art  of  the  chemists  is  as 
powerless  to  reproduce  as  the  fragrance  of 
a  wild  violet. 

To  know  how  to  drink  wine  is  a  thing 
next  in  importance.  It  is  an  art  but  little 
understood  by  the  multitude.  Unlike  beer, 
it  should  always  be  sipped;  and  the  smaller 
the  quantity  at  a  time,  the  more  delicious 
will  be  its  fragrance.  Dealers  in  genuine 
wines  [raroeaves)  have  a  habit  of  placing 
before  an  intending  purchaser  several  sam- 
ples in  small  glasses.  If  he  gulps  down  the 
whole  glass  at  once,  he  will  in  all  proba- 
bility not  get  the  choicest  brands;  for  the 
dealer  justly  reasons  that  would  be  throw- 
ing pearls  where  they  would  not  be  appre- 
ciated. Such  a  drinker  is  like  a  tourist 
who  "does"  the  whole  gallery  in  the  time 
that  should  be  devoted  to  a  single  picture. 
Epicures  allow  their  Chambertin  or  Leoville 
to  melt  on  the  tongue,  as  it  were,  and  roll 
down  the  throat  slowly,  all  the  while  enjoy- 
ing the  fragrance  hy  exhaling  through  the 
nose  (unconsciously). 

It  should  be  added  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  wine,  as  in  frait,  the  external  odor 
is  also  of  much  importance.  Hence,  the 
wider  the  glass,  the  larger  is  the  evaporat- 
ing surface  and  the  more  luscious  the  bou- 
quet.— Contemporary  lieview. 


FOBTT-MIHERM    IN     THE     KAMT. 


The  Report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  State 
Viticnltural  Convention  is  now  publishetl 
and  ready  for  delivery.  Single  copies  are 
one  dollar  each,  but  special  rates  can  be 
obtained  for  five  copies  or  more. 


Editob  Mrbcbant: — The  interest  taken 
by  the  press  here  in  the  reunion  of  the 
venerable  men,  who  before  September  Oth 
1850  entered  into  California,  has  doubtless 
caused  that  the  million  who  now  live  in  our 
beloved  state,  are  at  this  hour  posted  about 
the  particulars  of  the  movement  which  was 
followed  by  yesterday's  festivity,  the  ex- 
cursion on  the  steamer  Corcoran,  command- 
ed by  the  popular  Captain  Blake,  a  hale 
forty-niner,  to  Marshall  Hall  on  the  Poto- 
mac, the  farm  of  another  forty-niner  and 
whilom  California  representative  in  the 
National  Congress,  Col.  J.  Maokibben. 
The  particular  interest  which  that  delight- 
ful and  inspiring  trip  has  for  California 
grape  growers,  will  be  set  forth  in  these  few 
lines.  The  writer  would  have  neglected  a 
bounden  dtity,  had  he  not  at  once  asked  for 
permission  to  offer  homage  to  the  men  to 
whom  the  rising  generations  cannot  but 
look  up  to  with  feelings  of  revereuae  and 
endearment.  That  from  our  bountiful  vine- 
yards the  proof  might  be  given  the  pioneers 
that  our  agriculturists  are  just  as  ardent  in 
their  endeavor  to  obtAin  from  the  soil  the 
noblest  of  its  products,  seemed  but  too  nat- 
ural. Mr.  Crabb's  wines  therefore,  were 
the  fittest  beverage  for  the  occassiou.  To 
sharpen  the  appetite  for  the  chief  dish  of 
the  banquet,  planked  shad,  the  big  bottles 
of  old  rye  were  on  a  small  table,  while  some 
good  imported  wines  wero  laid  out  together 
with  the  good  products  from  Crabb's  To 
Kalon  vineyard  on  the  larger  table,  where 
the  pioneers  and  guests,  more  recent  Cali- 
fornians,  helped  themselves.  Now,  I  saw  but 
few  go  to  the  familiar  bottles  on  the  small 
table,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  snobbery  by 
preference  for  labels  of  exotic  inscription. 
Curiosity  led  to  taste  our  home  grown  wines 
and  the  unanimous  expression  that  they 
were  good,  found  full  confirmation  in  every 
one  putting  our  California  wines  to  a  prac- 
tical test. 

After  the  call  to  dinner  was  obeyed  most 
readily,  it  was  the  wine  of  California  that 
enlivened  the  cordial  speeches  and  ex- 
changes of  reminiscences  during  the  dinner. 
For  two  full  hours  no  one  abandoned  his 
seat;  hilarity  and  whole-souled  utterances, 
complete  feelings  of  happiness,  would  not 
allow  any  one  to  absent  himself.  The  most 
agreeable  tone  continued  during  the  home 
trip,  and  it  was  with  regret  that  the  voyage 
was  ended  when  the  landing  in  Washington 
was  reached.  That  among  the  hundred 
odd  men  only  one  single  instance  of  too 
much  (and  whisky  before  dinner  did  it)  was 
experienced,  speaks  highly  for  good,  pure 
wiue  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  temperance. 
A  contrast  as  great  as  could  be  imagined  in 
this  country,  was  exemplified  on  this  occa- 
sion, where  the  cup  of  love,  the  cup  of 
grape-juice,  was  the  true  inspirer  of  fei  ling 
happy  without  intoxication — against  the 
rude  rule  of  the  generation  now  giowing, 
and  arrived  at  manhood  and  w.  dd  d  to 
either  of  the  extremis,  whisky  or  watir, 
who  often  loudly  assert  that  to  have  a  good 
time   means  to  get  full,  and  have  plenty. 


have  too  mnch.  Here  were  thoie  gentle- 
men, none  below  the  half  century  of  age, 
who  had  the  good  things  at  discretion — and 
discretely,  gentlemanly  they  used  them. 
Songs  and  laughter,  the  happiest  feeling 
were  the  result  of  that  truly  brothcriy  gath- 
ering; not  one  word  that  could  disturb  har- 
mony— none  of  those  brutal  consequences 
of  ardent  drinks,  but  liberal  toasting  with 
that  noble  gift  of  Providence,  good,  light 
wiues.  Only  such  were  served  and  some 
champagne.  This  will  redeem  the  sins  of 
the  many  young  fellows  who  lust  winter 
abused  at  the  Chinese  Embassy  reception 
in  a  disgraceful  manner  of  hospitality,  by 
knowing  no  bounds  iu  quantity. 

Could  the  movement  of  recognition  but 
spread  rapidly,  that  good  home-grown  wine 
has  the  cxhilerating  effect  that  allows  of 
measuring  one's  dose  and  not  abusing  of  if, 
it  would  do  much  good.  The  army  of  the 
Cumberland  on  the  12th  iust.  partook  liber- 
ally of  California  wine,  on  a  plunk  shad 
dinner  occasion  on  the  Potomac,  and  I 
have  not  heard  that  the  250  gentlemen  de- 
spised the  home  product.  We  have  the 
duty  to  act  by  furnishing  the  east  with  good 
wine  only — and  to  watch  that  that  plague 
&dulteration  will  not  spoil  our  endeavors  to 
familiarize  Americans  with  the  true  Ameri- 
can product.  Let  your  indifferent  wines  go 
to  the  still  and  not  defile  our  reputjition  any 
longer.  Keep  good  wines  for  Americans 
and  thereby  help  our  cause  of  progress  and 
purity.  F.  Pdff. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  May  15th,  1887. 


Popci/ABiziNQ  Native  Winks. — Califor- 
nia Wine  Man— "I  wish,  sir,  you  would 
try  to  popularize  native  wines.  They  are 
mnch  superior  to  the  imported  article." 

Hotel  Man—  "I  have  them  on  my  list." 

"  Very  true,  but  you  have  not  sold  one 
case  in  six  months.  Can't  you  think  up 
some  way  to  induce  guests  to  try  them?  " 

"Let — me — see.  Well,  yes.  I'll  put  the 
price  up  to  $10  a  bottle."  -OmaAa    World. 


T.&M.E.TOBm&CO. 

SELLING   OUT 

Onr    Entire   SInck   uf  OLD 

Cal.  ffifles,  BraifliBS, 

CASKS,  ETC. 

Are  now   offered  for  sale  as  a  whole  or  i 
Qaantities  to  Suit. 


CELLAR,  137x137  ft.— The  Finest 
ia  the  State— To  Rent. 

T.&M.E.TOBIV&CO., 

S.W.  cor.  Mloekfoii  A  OTHrrrll  Rlrvels 
SAN   FUANriSf'O. 


To  Prevent  tke  Insidiong  Ravages  of  Mildew  and  loseots,  nss 

"The  Favorite"  Sulphur  Bellows. 


Patented  Jui 


26,  1880. 

8-Inch, 


PKICK-Olncti,  $2  50; 
»3;  lOinch,  tS  50. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  PostAt  Orler  , 
or  Check,  or  by  Express  C.  O,  I). 


nil  Kinds  of  BelloDs  Made  to  Order.  - 

California  Bellows  Manufact'g  Co., 

123  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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KOIILEK 


A      FR«»HI.INC)'N     MEW 
CEIil.AKJIt. 


[Etonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular.  1 

Messrs.  Koliler  &  Frohling  inform  their 
friends,  by  circular,  of  the  removal  of 
their  business  place  in  this  city,  from  No.  6 
Barclay  street,  to  the  new  and  elegant 
buildings  at  Nou.  4),  43.  and  45  Broadway, 
and  Nos.  15,  17,  19,  and  21  Trinity  place, 
which  have  only  jnst  been  completed  and 
are  attracting  the  ulteution  of  every  passer- 
by, by  their  niagnificient  granite  frontage 
and  tasteful  architi  cture. 

The  rapid  exjiausion  of  Messrs.  Kohler  & 
Frohliug's  business  had  outgrown  the 
capacity  of  their  old  preinis-s  in  Barclay 
street,  which  they  opi  ned  three  years  ago, 
and  they  had  been  obliged  to  store  their 
wines  in  a  number  of  warehouses  all  over 
the  city.  They  have  been  looking  around 
for  some  time  to  obtain  premises  spacious 
enough  to  hold  their  ■  iilire  stock  under 
on(!  roof,  and  are  now  to  be  congratulated 
iu  having  been  so  eminently  fortunate  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose. 

The  cellars  running  from  Broadway 
through  the  entire  building  to  Trinity  place 
are  unquestionably  the  finest  wine  stores  we 
have  seen  iu  the  city  of  New  York.  TKe 
dimensions  of  the  cemented  floor  are  200x75 
feet,  large  enough  to  store  a  quarter  of  a 
million  gallons  of  wine  in  wood.  This 
large  quantity  is  contained  in  eighty  casks 
holding  500  gallons  each,  twenty-six  hold- 
ing 3200  gallons  and  thirty  holding  2500 
gallons,  besides  a  number  of  puncheons 
holding  150.  The  perspective  vista  of 
these  avenues  formed  by  casks  is  a  most 
interesting  sight  to  the  beholder.  The  cel- 
lars have  an  excellent  light  from  above 
through  skj-Iights,  and  ai-e  fitted  with  gas 
and  electricity,  and  with  ail  the  improved 
appliances  in  the  shape  of  utensils,  steam 
pumps,  etc.  Bt'sides  this  spacious  locality 
for  the  storage  of  wines  in  wood,  Messrs. 
Kohler  &  Frohling  have  rented  another 
cellar  adjoining  the  main  premises  at  No. 
15  Trinity  place  for  the  p\u-pose  of  bottling. 
This  cellar  is  also  quite  large,  measuring 
28x16.5,  and  connects  with  the  larger  one 
through  openings  pierced  in  the  wall. 

The  offices  are  located  on  the  floor  above 
the  cellars,  being  connected  with  the  latter 
by  a  stair-case  inside  the  offices.  They  are 
light  and  spacious,  measuring  28x40,  and 
ar  J  elegantly  and  conveniently  fitted  up  and 
furnished. 

The  facilities  which  a  business  place  of 
such  completeness  enables  Messrs.  Kohler 
&  Frohling  to  offer  to  their  customers  can- 
not fail  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
their  business,  and  we  have  much  pleasure 
in  congratulating  them  upon  its  acquire- 
ment. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS- 

<'wr.  Itenic  A  llonnril  »«ts..  N.  F. 


\V.  H.  TAYl.OK.  I'rest. 


H.  .'i.  MOIIKE,   Suiif 


BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 


IX    ALL   ITS   BRANCIIK8. 


Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressure  or  Compound. 


STEAM  VKSSEKS  of  all  UuvU  built  complete,  with 

HiiIN  of  Wood,  iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  liOILEIlS.     l'iirti;ul;ir  attention  given  to  the 

i|tiivlit'.v  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

luit  first-class  work  produced. 

SUGAR  MII.I^  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

matle  after  the  most  aiiprovtd  plan:?.  Also,  all 
Boiler  iron  Work  coniicirted  therewith. 

PUMPS.  Direct  Actinir  Pumns,  for  irriuation  or  City 
Water  Work<*  purposes  built  with   the  celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  auperior  to  any  other  Hump. 


LC. 

511SaiisoieSt.,S.F, 


WINE     PRESS     AND     THE 
CELLAR, 

By  E.  H.  Eixford. 


A   ManuaIj  for  the  Wine  Maker  and  the  Ckllab 
Man. 

PRICE,    $1.50. 


For  sale  hy 

•THE  SAN  FBANCISCO  MEKCIIANT." 


CHOICE 


OLD  WHISKIES 


PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


We  Offer  for  sale  on  Favorable  Terms  to  the  Tnwle, 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Pine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS,  NAMELY: 

'■CRAN&TON   CABINF.T" 
'A.A.A."  "CENTURY" 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"lOOUBLE  B" 

"MONOGRAM" 
VKRY  OLD    AND    CHOICE,  IN     CASKS  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  QUART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK    CLUB"     I'ure    Old    Rye, 

And    "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  tlie 
ahove  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Wliis^kies  imported. 
The  only  objection  over  maile  to  ttieui  bv  the  uiani- 
pulatini;  dealer  beinjf  that  they  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE   AGENTS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,      -        -  ...      CAL 


ANGLO  -  NEVADA 
Assurance  Corporation 


-OF- 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FIRE  and  MARINE, 


Capital  Fully  Paid,  $2,000,000. 
OFFICE:      4IO     PINE     ST. 


DIKECrORS: 


LOUIS  SLOSS, 


R.  HAGOIN, 
UOSENFELl). 
L.   BIIAMIKU, 
F.  BICiEI.OA, 
W. 


J. 
W. 
E. 
E. 

J.  GREENEBAU.M, 
DIMOND. 


MACKAY, 

wiirniER, 

EVKE, 
GRIFFITH, 


This  Corporatii  n  is  now  prepared  to  receive  appli 
cations  for  Fire  and  Marine  lusuranci. 


O.  L.  GRANDER President 

C    P.  FAKNFIELD Secietary 


Bankers.    The    Nevnala    Bank     or    Nnn 
FrniiclKco. 


STANDARD      SAFES, 

HALL'S  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO.,  MANF'S. 
211  &  213  CALifORSiA  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  largest  stock  of  Fire  and  Burglar  Proof  Safes 
Vault  Doors,  Time  Locks,  &c.,  &e.,  on  the  (Joast. 
Safes  sold  on  easj  instalments,  taken  in  exchan<;e,  re 
paired,  &e  ,  iJce,    Communicate  with  us  before  buj  ing. 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.  LOUIS^ 

W.  G.  Richardson 

PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER, 
No.  529  Oorainercial  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,     -     -    -    Calipobiha. 
Tklephone  No.  1064. 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

CORES,    BBEWEB8'    AND    B0TTLEB8     SDPFLIES, 

SODA  WATER  AND  WINE  DEALERS'  MATERIALS. 


ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


.-{13  KArRAMENTO  »»T. 


San  Francisco. 


RUPTURE 

iQuicklj  and  Perninneutly 
'Cured  hythf  ('elelH-ut*^fl 
DH.  PIEKC^K'S  I'ATKNT 

MACNtTIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS 

OriKinal  and  Only  Gknuine 
ElectricTruss.  Perfect  Itetuiner 
Easytoweiir.  InBtjintly  relieves  everjr 
case.  ITiis  cured  thonsanHfi.  Entab.lff75. 
'Sfnrl  for  FreelllustrM  Pamphlet  No  L 
MACNETrC  ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO., 
304  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
704  SAC'MENTO  ST..  SAN  F  R  ANCrPCX).  CAL 


SUBLIMED    SULPHUR. 


The    "SICILIAN   SULPHUR  CO."    continues    to 
manufacture  a  superior  qur        of 

SUBLIMED     SULPHUR. 

its  perfect  purity  rendering  it  particularly  suitable  for 
Viiicyartlfi.  ))lnrket-|;ardeiiM.  I.aiin<lrie«. 
KlicepwHNli,  cte.  Uir^e  stuck  constantly  on 
hand,  for  sale  in  quantities  toisuit  at  lowest  price. 

PHILIP    €AI>II«;,    AKent. 

Office — 112  CALiroRNiA  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRAZER-YEkfE 

BE8T  IN  THE  WORLD    UllbHOk 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 

outlasting  two  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Free  from 

Animal  Oils.     GET  THE  GENUINE. 

FOR    SALE    BY 

CAI-IFOllNIA      MERCHANTS 

and  Dealers  generally. 


A.  1876  S.  I.  XII. 
:      1.8.  1888  G. 

The  iDdastrioii  leTcr  Sink, 


CROSSE    &    GARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,    Residence,    [Jusiness    and    Manufacturintj 

Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  C(mmi8<-ion. 

And  Publishers  of  "Sonoma  County  Land  Register 

and  Santa  Rosa  Business  Directory." 


OFFICE 


312  B  St., 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 

WHOLESALE     AND     RETAIL     GROCERS. 

FIVE    LARGE    STORES. 

40  &  42  SECOND  STREET, 

9  &  I  I   MONTGOMERY  AVE., 
40  FOURTH  STREET, 

401   HAYES  STREET, 

409  &  41  I   MONTGOMERY  AVE.. 

JS.A.3\r      r'DEljSLKrOISOO. 

All    Orilora    by    Mail    Promptly    Atteinled    to    and    Nhippml    frvv. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND  STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


J.  M.  KNOWLES,  HA>AaiB. 


KDWIN  Ii.  ORIITITH,  Bkutasi. 


ARCTIC  OIL  WORKS. 

*  manxjfactukeks    of 

Sperm    Whale,    Elephant    and    Pish    Oils,  Skid  Grease, 

WHALE  OIL  SOAP. 

B8PBCIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  VINEYARDS  AND   FRUIT  ORCHARDa 
ovricK— ss  CAurwBaiA  stbkk'I',  a,  r„  c*i> 


May  27,  1887 


SAN    rRANOISOO    MEROHAKT. 
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Kohler  &  Frohling, 

PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 

ESTABLISHED  18S4. 
CIrowcra  ol' niiil  Dvalcnt  In 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

VlNHYARDa IN 

Lo»  Anobles  County.    Sonoma  Codnty, 
Merced  Co.   and   Fbesno  Co. 

626     MONTGOMERY      ST., 

Knii     FrHiiciNC**. 

41     45    Broadway    St., 

yew  Yurk. 

The  Wine  and  Spirit  Review. 

['ublished  sctiii-iiiunthly  at 
Wew  York,  I.oni<ivnie  nii<l  CbicHso. 


Subscription $S  OO  per  Annunri 


An  excellout  medium  for  wine  nmlfers  de 
uiriug  to  sell  thiir  goods  in  the  East. 


Advertising  Rates  ou  iippliciition  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  S.  F.  Mekchant. 


LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBEB  CO. 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE   ON    HAND   A    FULL  SUPPLY  OF  THE 
following  size 


GRAPE  STAKES, 


3X2-4  FEET  LONG. 

2X2-5  FEET  LONC, 

2X2-6  FEET  LONC. 

Which     will     be     boIiI    at    reasonable 
ratea. 

Adtlresa  alt  communications  to 

m\  PRIETA  LVMeER  l'0„ 

WATSONVILLE, 

Itaala  Crns  Coantjr,  (;,,I, 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  GROWINO 

WITH    ULDSTBATIOaS. 

■aad   Before  tko    Stato  HarUcallaral 

■oeletx.  February  29,  1884.  by 

FRED.   POHNDQRFF. 


Win  b*  mailed  by  the  8.  F.  Miiuhakt  oa  rae<l]>t  M 
•0  maM  Id  one  •>'  two^cent  pottaf*  ilMaBb 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 

AND 

SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 


530  Washington  Street,  San  Frarteisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA     VINEYARDS. 


KRIIW     CHAKI.EK, 
Km;;  Stiition,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal, 
Froducer  of  fine  Wines  Hnd  Brnndies. 


\V.  OKA  lil!.  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  OakviUe, 
p     Napa  County. 


H 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


F.  KORBEL  &  BROS. 

727    BRYANT    ST.,  S.  F., 

Or  at  NORTH  FOBS  HILL,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal 


EEAUrS 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S  F. 

Send  for  Circular. 
Short-hand,  Type  Writing,  TeleRraphy,  Sinirle  and 
Double  Entry  Bookkeoj  injf,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Huainetis  Penmanship,  Mercantile  I^aw,  Bii.sine88  Cor- 
respondence. Lei.turc8  on  Law,  Actual  Business  Prac- 
tice; tniportiiip,  Broltcratfe  and  Banliini;,  English 
Brahihes.  Drawing,  the  Modern  Latii^uages,  all  for 
375  p^t  term  of  6  raonthei. 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

FOR  TYING  UP  VINES 

IN    THE     NAKKET. 


Put  up  in  Balls  of  4  lbs.  Each 

12  Balls  in  a  package. 


TUBBS  &  GO., 


613  FROKT  ST., 


San  Francisco, 


THE     VITICULTURE 

or 

CLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  making,  maturing  and  keep'n^ 
of  Claret  wines,  by  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior.  Trans- 
ate. 1  by  Rev.  John  J.  Bleasdle,  D.  D.,  urgJinic  ana 
lyst..  (Eiio'ogist,  etc. 

Price  75  cents;    by  mail  80  cents.     For  saic  by 

"THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT.' 

box  '23<>0,  San  t^anctseo,  ChI. 


Chas.  Bundschu. 


J.  GCNDLACU. 


J.   GUNDLACH   &  CO. 

VINE  Growers  and  Shippers  of 

CALIFORNIA 

WINES  AND  BRANDIES. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE: 

CORNER    MARKET    AND    SECOND    STS. 

NEW   YORK    OFFICE: 

52    WARREN    STREET. 


^'LE  MERVEILLEUX" 

THK 

Most  Powerful  acd  Cheapest 

Wine  and  Cider  Press 

YET     PRODUCED. 


Pal««nt4Nl     in     Franvi^,     l-:n;;lnnil.     <iler* 

iiinii.v.     K*-lu:lHiii,    Italy.    Sforwny, 

Nwu(l€*ia,   IK'iiiiiHrk  hikI  IIiv 


It«  advanta^a'.-^  arc:  Rapidity  of  action  and  illimit- 
able power.  With  a  sinyle  effort  3  (  r  4  tinu-s  more 
power  can  be  obtained  than  with  any  other  press 
known  at  this  day.  It  h;is  also  greater  capacity 
than  any  other  pret'S  in  the  market.  The  PrcMi  can 
l»c  seen  in  operation,  and  in  for  siite.  at  Hie  fac'ory  of 
K.  W.  KKOOa&CO-,  51  KonleMt..  Mnii  Fran- 
<'iM<*o,  i'al, 

PARE    BROS., 

Sole  Agents  for  Tnitcd  states,  Fresno   Cal 

g3J'  Send  for  Circular. 


THE 

OF  THE 

FOURTH  ANNUAL 

STATE 

VITICULTURAL 

CONVENTION. 


PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Office  of  the  San  Fbascisco  .Mebcbant 

E.C.HUG-HES&CO., 

Publishers, 

511  Sansome  Street, 


OTTO    HANN, 

268  Water  St.  New  York. 

WINE   FLAVORS   AND    FININGS. 

SUPERIOR      RED     WINE     COLOR, 

PURELY     FROM     VEGETABLE      MAHER      AND      ENTIRELY     HARMLESS. 
SxxlxslavLX*    Slxeets,    Oola-tlrxo,   Xslxx- 

All  Mx  Abtioles  Wabba!(ted  PSBrECTLZ  Imnocuodb.  *^n 


CHALLENGE  WINE  PUMP. 

This  cut  represents  oar  Double 
Acting  FORCE    PUMP   of  great 
compactness  for  use  in  wine  cel- 
lars,  for  pumping  from  one  tank 
into  another.     The   cylinder    is 
linea   with  copper,    the    piston 
rod,  valve    and   vaWe  scats  are 
bronze,  so  that  it  wilt  be  seen  all 
parts    of    the 
pump  exposed 
to  the    action 
of     wine     are 
n>n-corr"8iTe. 


it^SBNn  TOR 

PKCIAL  Cata- 
LOOl'B. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Challkngb  Mis« 
IIi'SB  which  is  considered  by  all  who  have  ueed  it  the 
tiest  in  the  Market.    ^^Writk  kor  Pricbs. 

WOODIN    &    LITTLE, 


■>(li>  A  511   Markkt  St.. 


San  Francisco,  Gal. 


DR.  JORDAN'S 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

751  Market  St.,  Snn  Francisco. 
r^  o  an>l  learn  how  to  avoid  dirfease  and 
^^  how  wonderfully  vou  are  made. 
Private  office  'J  1 1  (iVary  street.  Con- 
sultation on  lo^t  manhood  and  all  dis- 
eases of  men.  Brtght's  Divease  and 
Diabetes  cured.    Send  for  book 


4ft 
HONOLULU. 

CASTLE  &  COOKE, 
SHIPPING 

AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

WM.  G.  mwiN  &  CO 

SUGAll  FACTOKS  AND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

lloiioliilii.  H.  I. 

—AGKNTS  KOR  — 

H AK ALAU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

NAALEIIU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HONUAPO  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HILKA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

STAR  MILLS Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COM'L  &  SUGAR  CO Maui 

MAKKE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIHEE  PLANTATION Maui 

MAKEKSUOAR  CO Kaua 

KEALIA  PLANTATION Kauai 

A;f<.|ils  lor  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

Ta.  zellerbach, 

IMI'OIITKK  AND  DEALER  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPi'ING  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine.'. 

419  &  42  1  CLAY    STREET.I 

A  few  doors  below  Sansouie  Sail  Francisco,  Cal, 

E.  L.  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

......  Sue  JCSSOIS  lo 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOWE   &  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Agents    Ameiican   Siitrar   HeiiTicry    ami  Wasliin;,'ton 
>  Saltnnn  *  iiniicrv. 

PAUL  0.  BUIJNS  WINE  CO. 
YERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

OlSTILLBllS   OF   GRAI'K   BRANDY. 

Fine  ohl  Mountain,  Burirmuly,  Zinfandcl,  Ricsliny:, 
Gutcde!,  itc.  in  cases  or  bulk. 

Branch  Cellars  in  San  Jose,  Cal.,  U.  S,  A.     P.  O 
San  Jose,  (;;al. 

Wm.  T  Colkman  &  Co  ,  Sas  Francisco, 

Sole  Agents  for  Ul>''^a;.;:o  and  New  York, 
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COtAlr'JKhar.^ 


THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO., 

Respectfullv  invites  the  attention  of  TOURISTS  AND 
PLEA-SURE  SEEKERS  to  the  SUPERIOK  FACILIT- 
IES afforded  by  the  "Northern  Division''  of  its  line 
for  rcaehirif,'  the  principal 

SUMMER  AND  WINTER  RESORTS  OF  CALIFORNU 

WITH    SPEED,  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT. 

PcMOMiloro.  AEeiilo  l*ark.  N»iit»  <'lara, 
Nhh  Jonc,  NiMlroue  Mineral  NprJiit^'N, 
Uilroy  Jtut  NpriiifC'4. 


"the  queen  of   AMERICAN   WATERING   PLACES." 

i)aiu|»  <h(m>iIh1I,  A|»Ion,  I.,i>iiia  I'l'lofa, 
]tl»iitc  ViNia,  New  Ilrij^litOEi.  S4M|iiel. 
Camp  C'3i|»itoljt,  anil 

Sua.35ffT-A.   OI1.XT25. 

PARAISO  HOT  SPRINGS. 
EL     PASO       DE       ROBLES 

HOT  AND  COLD  SULPHUR  SPRINGS, 
And    tlic  only  Natural   Mud    Baths    in    the    World. 

This  Road  runs  throuffh  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  sections  of  California,  and  is  the  only  line 
traversing  the  fanieus  Santa  Clara  Valley,  celebrated 
for  its  productiveness,  and  the  picturesque  and  park- 
like character  of  its  scenery;  as  also  the  beautiful  San 
Benito;  I'ajaro  and  Salinas  Valleys,  the  most  flourish- 
in^-  aj^'ricultural  sections  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Alony:  the  entire  route  of  the  *'  Ncrthern  Division  *' 
the  tourist  will  meet  with  a  succession  of  H,xton.-iive 
Farms,  DuHyhtful  Suburban  Homes,  Beautiful  Car- 
dens,  Innumerable  Orchards  and  Vineyards,  and  Lux- 
uriant Fields  of  Grain;  indeed  a  continuous  panorama 
of  cnchaniin^i;  Mountain,  Valley  and  Coast  scenery  is 
presented  to  the  view. 

diaracteristic^i  of  this  IJuc  : 


GOOD  ROAD-BED. 
LOW  RATES, 


STEEL  RAILS, 
FAST  TIME. 


ELEGANT  CARS, 

FNE  SCENERY. 


Ticket  Okficks — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  St.  Station,  No.  f»13  Market  Street, 
Grand  Hotel,  and  Rotunda,  Baldwin  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSE'Pr,  H.  R.  JUDAII, 

Superintendent,  A.«st.  Pass.  andTkt.  Ay:t. 


S.    p.    COMPANY. 


QUICK   TIME   AND    CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Cities 

Via  tliu  Great  Trans-continental  All-Rail  Routes 

—  OF  THE  — 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

(Pach'ic   System.) 

Daily  Express  and  Eniiftrant  Trains  make  prompt  con- 
nections witli  the  several  Railway  Lines  in  the  East, 

CONNECTING  AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN   PALACE    SLEEPING    CARS 

attaclicd  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 


I-HIKD  .  «;l.A»iS      S  I.  E  K  r  I N  «    CARS 

arc  run  daily  with  Overland  Emifrrant  Trains. 

No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

gm'  Tickets  sold,  Slecpins;-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  iiifrrmation  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices,  where  passengers  calling  iu  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


FOB  SALE  ON  KKASOHABLE  TEKMB 

Apply  to,  or  address. 


W.  H.  MILLS, 

Land  Agent, 
C.  P,  R.  R.    SAN  FRANCISCO, 


JEROME  MADDEN, 
Land  Agent, 
S.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.  IV.TOWNK.  T,  H.  WOOMMAjr, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

:  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1856. 


PAPER. 


1886. 


Manufacturers   of   and   Dealers   in   Paper   of  all   kinds. 


=a= 
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IMl'OKTKUH  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

I'riiiliii;;    aiKl    \Vrii|>|>iiij;    Pn|>er 

■)(>]   .t  403  Saxso.mbSt.,  S.    F. 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER 

A  10  P.'IGE  MONTHLY. 

P ahl'ished  at  CharloUeHvilk,  Virghda. 
in  the  great  grapo  imd  friiii-growitt!"  belt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Tiu  cxporieucid,  ;  lactical 
pomologists  on  tlii'  idiUniul  staff.  An  ex- 
cellent gra<li'  and  text  book  for  tne  fruit- 
grower. Offieiiil  organ  of  the  Montioello 
Grape  and  Fruit  Growera'  Association. 
Agents  wanted. 


Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 


to 


I»£it3©r    JSek,sf^f   T-\;e-lix©si,   DE3to., 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY- 

Propriators  Pioneer  and  San  Geronimo  Mills.         Agents  for  South  Coast  (Straw)  Mills 

414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SHIPPING, 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


CARRYING  THE  UNITED  STATES,  HAWAIIAN 
and  Colonial  niails  for 

HONOLULU, 

AUCKLAND. 

and  SYDNEY 

WITHOUT  CHANGE. 
The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamship 


ZEALANDIA. 

Will  leave  the  Company's  wharf,  corner  Stcuart 
and  Fotsom  streets, 

FRIMA  Y,  June  S<l.  1887,  at  3  P.  H. 
Or  inunediatelv  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

I'ur  Hoiioliiln  aiicl  Return, 

AUSTRALIA, 

Tiicsdny,  Jiiiieaist  at  2  P.  n. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  office,  327  Market  st. 
JOHN  n.  l>>PR£l'Ki:i.S  A  BRON., 
General  AtrentH. 

OCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

«OMVAAY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Grannan  sts. 

at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

irOKUIIAJHA    HlKl    IIONUUOAU. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Sharighac. 

1887. 

STEAMER  FROM  BAN  KRANCISCO. 

OCEANIC MAY  IJth 

GAELIC SATURDAY,  JUNE  Jth 

BELOIC SATURDAY,  JUNE  2.V.h 

SAN  PABLO >. .TUESDAY,  JULY  I'ith 

OCEANIC WEDNESDAY,  AUG.  .3<1 

GAELIC TUESDAY,  AUG.  2;id 

BELGIO SATURDAY,  SEPT.  lOth 

»AN  PABLO....: SATURDAY,  OCT.  1   t 

OCEANIC THURSDAV,  OCT   20th 

GAELIC WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  !)lh 

BELGIC TUESDAY,  NOV.  2!)th 

SAN  PABLO WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  238t 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  11.  Compaiiy's  General  Offices,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freiiiht  apply  to  GEO.  II.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or 
at  No.  202  Market  street.  Union  Block. 

T.  II.  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD    President 


Life  Scholarship,  $75. 

FULL    BUSINESS    COURSE. 

Six  Months'  Course.    $75, 

IneUidmjf  Shorthand,  Type-writini;,  Telegraphy,  Aca- 
deniie  Branehes,  Modern  Lanjfuay;cs,  and  the 
Business  Course. 
Send  for  Circulars.  .f 

Propagation  of  the  Vine. 


CHARLES    A.   WETMORE. 

■ECOND  EDITION  WITH  APPENDIX 
For  Stale  at 

THE     "MERCHANT"      OFFICE. 

FBICE  26  CENTS 


DlimiDQ    f^OF]    IRRIGATION 
R*^UIWi~0    AND  RECLAMATION 

steam  Euglnefi,  Horse  Powers  A  Wind  MlUs, 

Complete  Pumping  outfits— all  sizes — f  oi 
every  puriwse.  The  latest,  besl 
and  clienpoitt.  H  you  need  anj 
thing  in  this  lino,  write  to 

Byron  Jaceson 

r'6256tkSt.SsnFnBcisc«i 


THE 

ONLT 

VITICULTURAL 

PAPER 

IN 

THE    STATE. 

Devoted  to  Viticulture, 

Olive 

Culture, 

and  other  Productions,  Manufactures  and 

Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

VOL. 

XVIII,  NO.  4. 

SAIf  FRANCISCO, 

JUNE 

10, 

1887. 

PRICE  15  CENTS 

Effects  of  Mildew  on  the  Vine,  and 

the  Influence  of  Efficient 

Treatment. 


By  Messrs.  Millardet  and  Gayon,  Professors  m  the 

Faculty  qfScieftceg  of  Bordeaux. 
[Jourtial  d'  AgrKuUure  Pratique,  Oct.  29,  1885.) 


We  already  possess  important  informa- 
tion rulative  to  the  influence  of  mildew  on 
the  vegetation  of  the  vine,  on  the  fructifica- 
tion, and  ou  the  quality  of  its  products. 
But.  until  now,  for  want  of  a  really  efficient 
treatment,  it  has  been  impossible  to  deter- 
mine this  influence  with  exactitude;  that  is 
to  say,  by  means  of  the  immediate  com- 
parison of  vines  attacked  by  the  scourge 
with  vines  perfeetly  healthy  and  compara- 
ble as  to  age,  soil  in  which  they  grow,  etc. 
Thanks  to  the  treatment  recently  made 
known  by  one  of  us,  this  gap  can  now  be 
filled. 

The  specimens  npon  which  these  observa- 
tions were  made,  the  results  of  which  are 
given  further  on,  were  selected  by  ourselves 
scarcely  eight  days  ago  (October  2)  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Chateau  Dauzac,  in  Medoc, 
of  which  M.  Kathaniel  Johnston  is  proprie- 
tor. AVhether  they  belong  or  not  to  the 
plots  submitted  to  the  treatment,  they  re- 
present the  average  conditions  of  the  vege- 
tation. The  vines  from  which  they  came 
were  near  each  other,  of  the  same  age,  and 
planted  in  soils  of  the  same  nature,  so  that 
the  observations  resulting  from  their  study 
are  comparable. 

The  figures  which  have  been  added  to 
this  note  represent  two  vines  of  Cabet-nel- 
SauvujnoH,  both  fifteen  years  old,  and  come 
from  two  ad.J!icent  rows  of  vines,  one  of 
which  was  treated  iu  the  middle  of  last 
July,  while  the  other  received  no  treatment. 
Ung  up  with  care,  they  were  immediately 
photographed  the  same  size.  At  the  first 
glance  we  recognize  ou  one  of  these  vines 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  disease,  and  on 
the  other  the  truly  marvelous  efficacy  of  the 
treatment. 

This  general  impression  is  confirmed  still 
more  by  the  following  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  observations,  which  account 
gives  the  relative  weight  and  number  of 
the  leaves,  branches,  grapes,  etc.,  borne  by 
the  treated  and  the  untreated  vine. 


Lea\-es. 

Clusters. 

Branchks. 

Num- 
ber. 

Total 
weight. 

Averatfe 
weight. 

Num- 
ber. 

Total 
weight. 

Average 
weight. 

Num- 
ber. 

Total 
weight. 

Total 
length. 

Treated  vine 

424 
42 

Grams. 

290 
15 

O.tfSi 
0.357 

18 
14 

Kilos. 

1.570 
0.827 

0.0877 
0.0590 

18 
13 

Grams. 

632 
415 

Meters. 
14  00 

Untreated  vine 

7.04 

382 

275 

0.327 

4 

0.743 

0.0287 

5 

217 

6.36 

The  comparative  study  of  the  musts  fur- 
nished by  grapes  of  treated  and  untreated 
vines  of  the  same  variety  gives  results  no 
less  interesting  and  exact,  especially  as  the 
grapes  were  picked  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  vineyard,  from  vines  of  the  same  age. 


one  year  with  another,  3°,  or  one-third  of 
its  absolute  value.  Since  this  period,  num- 
bers of  proprietors  have  made  wines  of  2° 
to  3°  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  re- 
enforce  by  foreign  wines  of  high  alcoholic 
standard  in  order  to  give  color  and  preserve 


Namk 

Vl.SBS. 

Yield  in 
must. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Su^r, 
per  liter. 

Acidity 
per  liter 
(estimated 
as  sul- 
phuric 
acid.) 

1. 

2. 
3, 
4. 

Per  cent. 

66. a 
65.3 

1,080 
1,043 

Gratm. 

177.0 
91.8 

Grams. 

Cabernet-Sauvignon 

Cabernet-Franc 

7.7 

1.6 

37 

85.2 

Treated  vines 

71.3 
70.2 

1,075 
1,053 

178.6 
116.2 

4.6 
6.3 

Untreated  vines 

1  1 

22 

62.4 

1.7 

71.8 
70.5 

1,084 
1,050 

188.6 
103.0 

5.6 
7.2 

Petit- Verdot 

Difference  

1.3 

34 

85.6 

1.6 

70.8 
68.4 

1,080 
1,037 

175.0 
30.4 

7.9 
0.3 

Difference 

2.4 

43 

135.6 

1.4 

It  will,  moreover,  be  well  to  mention  the 
considerable  difference  between  the  color  of 
the  grapes  and  must  of  the  treated  and  un- 
treated vines.  While  the  color  is  normal  in 
the  first,  in  the  second  it  is  much  below  the 
usual  lower  limit. 

In  conclusion,  wo  will  remark,  how  great 
the  difference  is  in  the  alcoholic  richness  of 
wines  and  vines  treated  and  untreated.  In 
fact,  from  the  quantities  of  sugar  recorded 
iu  the  preceding  table,  we  may  infer  that, 
according  to  the  varieties,  wines  of  the  first 
class  will  contain  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  while  the  alooholie  content  of  wines 
of  the  second  class  will  vary  between  2  and 
6  per  cent.  only. 

This  last  observation  comes  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  remark  already  made  by  one  of  us, 
to  wit,  that  since  the  appearance  of  the 
mildew  the  alcoholic  richness  of  the  wine 
has  decreased  throughout  the  southwest, 


them.  This  year  the  effects  of  the  scourge 
are  so  formidable  that  a  large  number  of 
proprietors  will  not  harvest  anything. 
Especially  in  Gers  the  vine  has  been  strip- 
ped of  its  leaves  since  the  end  of  July,  the 
grapes  are  still  sour,  and  the  wood  not 
ripe.  If  these  vines  do  not  die  iu  the  course 
of  a  year,  which  is  possible,  we  can  at  least 
assert  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  produce 
a  crop  under  two  years. 
OCTOBEB  10,  1885. 

■ *  «•> » 

TKEADIKNT  OF  MILDEW  AND  KOT. 


By  M.  MiLLABDBT,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences 

of  Bordeaux. 
[JmitJuU  d'  AgricxMure  Pratique,  Octolwr  8,  1885.) 

Since  the  appearance  of  mildew  in  France 
(1878),  I  have  not  ceased  to  study  Peronoa- 
pora  viticola  in  the  hope  of  discovering  a 
weak  point  in  its  development  which  might 
enable  us  to  become  master  of  it. 


I  noticed  in  the  course  of  my  investiga- 
tions that  the  summer  spores  or  conidia  of 
this  Feronospora  easily  lose  their  power  of 
germination.  This  observation,  and  the 
failure  of  all  treatments  tried  up  to  that 
time,  led  me  to  formulate  this  conclusion: 
That  a  practical  treatment  of  the  mildew 
should  aim  not  to  kill  the  parasite  in  the 
leaves  which  are  infected  by  it,  which  ap- 
pears impossible  without  killing  the  leaves 
themselves,  but  to  forestall  its  development 
by  preventively  covering  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  with  various  substances  capable  of 
depriving  the  spores  of  their  vitality,  or  at 
least  of  hindering  their  germination.  There- 
fore, three  years  ago  I  was  seeking  a  sub- 
stance that  would  serve  the  purpose  I  had 
outlined, when  chance  placed  it  in  my  hands. 

At  the  close  of  October,  1882,- 1  had  occa- 
sion to  pass  through  the  vineyard  of  St. 
Julian,  in  Medoc.  AH  along  the  road  I 
followed,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
that  the  vines  still  bore  leaves,  while  every- 
where else  they  had  long  since  fallen. 
There  had  been  mildew  there  that  year, 
and  my  first  impulse  was  to  attribute  the 
persistence  of  the  leaves  along  the  way  to 
some  treatment  which  had  preserved  them 
from  the  disease.  In  fact,  examination 
enabled  me  to  ascertain  at  once  that  these 
leaves  were  covered,  in  great  part,  ou  the 
upper  surface,  with  a  thin,  adherent  layer 
of  a  bluish-white,  pulverulent  substance. 

Arriving  at  the  Chateau  Beaucaillon,  I 
questioned  the  steward,  M.  Ernest  David, 
who  told  me  that  the  custom  in  Mddoc  is  to 
cover  the  leaves.at  the  turning  of  the  grapes, 
with  verdigris  or  sulphate  of  copper  mixed 
with  lime,  to  keep  off  marauders.  The 
latter,  seeing  the  leaves  covered  with  cop- 
pery spots,  dare  not  eat  the  fruit  hidden 
beneath,  for  fear  it  may  have  been  con- 
taminated by  the  same  substance. 

I  called  the  attention  of  M.  David  to  the 
fact  ol  the  preservation  of  the  leaves  just 
mentioned,  and  communicated  the  hope,  to 
which  this  observation  had  given  birth,  of 
finding  in  the  salts  of  copper  the  basis  of 
the  treatment  for  the  mildew.  At  first  M. 
David  raised  several  objections,  but  after- 
ward he  entered  so  completely  into  my  ideas, 
and  aided  me  so  efficiently,  that  I  must 
ascribe  to  him  the  best  part  of  the  nltimate 
success. 

The  following  year  (1883)  I  made  varions 
trials  in  my  garden,  both  with  the  sub- 
stances named  and  with  others.  M.  David 
I  repeated  the  most  of  these  experiments  at 
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Dauzac,  in  M^doo,  on  the  estate  of  M.  Na- 
thaniel Johnston,  of  which  he  is  the  steward. 

The  experiments  were  continued  in  1884, 
but  by  an  unlucky  chance  the  mildew  ap- 
peared to  so  slight  an  extent  in  the  vineyard 
where  the  experiments  were  made  that  it 
was  impossible  to  judge  accurately  of  the 
value  of  the  various  treatments  which  had 
been  applied. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  certain  report  was 
noised  abroad  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
treatment,  I  decided  to  communicate  to  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Gironde  the  results 
obtained.  May  1,  1885,  I  published  the 
exact  composition  of  the  liquid  to  be  used 
(based  on  the  trials  of  M.  David),  together 
with  instructions  relative  to  both  the  mode 
of  application  and  the  most  favorable  time 
for  treatment. 

After  this  communication,  several  large 
proprietors  of  Medoc  did  not  hesitate  to 
apply,  on  a  large  scale,  the  treatment  which 
I  had  extolled. 

M.  N.  Johnston,  to  whom  I  had  com- 
municated my  ideas  in  1882,  and  who,  for 
two  years,  had  kept  pace  with  the  experi- 
ments of  his  steward,  M.  Diivid,  entered 
into  the  matter  with  decision,  and  he  alone 
had  150,000  vines  treated  on  his  two  estates 
of  Dauzac  and  Beaucaillou.  Everywhere 
the  results  have  surpassed  my  expectations. 

At  present,  October  3,  the  vines  treated 
have  a  normal  vegetation.  The  leaves  are 
healthy  and  of  a  fine  green;  the  grapes  are 
black  and  perfectly  ripe.  Ou  the  contrary, 
the  vines  not  treated  present  the  most 
miserable  appearance.  The  greater  part  of 
the  leaves  have  fallen  and  the  few  that  re- 
main are  half  dry;  the  grapes,  still  red,  can 
be  used  to  make  nothing  but  "  piquette.'' 
The  contrast  is  startling.  I  will  add  that 
my  colleague,  M.  Gayon,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  kindly 
consented  to  examine  the  musts  produced 
both  by  the  grapes  from  the  vines  treated 
and  those  from  the  vines  not  treated .  He 
found  in  the  same  variety  (the  Malbec). 

Vines  treated       Vines  not  treat- 
(granis  per  ed  (grams 


per  liter). 
91.8 


Constituents 

liter) 

Sugar 177.0 

Acidity,  estimated  as  sul- 
phuric acid 5.1  7.7 

The  fact  that  these  experiments  were  con- 
ducted as  methodically  as  possible  adds 
still  more  to  their  value.  In  each  plot 
treated  may  be  found,  as  control  evidence, 
several  rows  of  vines  not  treated.  I  will 
state,  moreover,  that  the  treatment  was 
given  by  preference  to  the  varieties  most 
sensitive  to  the  mildew — the  Malbec,  the 
Cabernet- Franc,  and  the  Petit-  Verdol — so 
that  its  effects  on  varieties  less  subject  to 
the  disease  could  be  only  still  more  satis- 
factory. Finally,  I  will  add  that  this  year 
the  disease  has  shown  an  exceptional  se- 
verity. 

All  these  considerations,  it  appears,  sufH- 
eiently  authorize  mo  to  affirm,  in  the  most 
express  manner,  the  efficacy  of  the  treat- 
ment mentioned  against  a  scourge  which, 
up  to  this  time,  has  baffled  all  efforts  both 
in  Europe  and  in  America;  that  is,  the  mil- 
dew, properly  so  called,  and  the  rot  or  mil- 
dew of  the  berry.  But  more:  The  close 
analogies  which  exist  between  the  Peronos- 
pora  of  the  vine  and  that  which  causes  the 
disease  of  the  potato  and  of  the  tomato  lead 
me  to  hope  that  henceforth  we  shall  have 
a  real  prophylactic  for  these  last  affections. 

The  experiments  of  this  year  show  with 
how  much  reason  I  insisted,  in  my  com- 
munication of  May  1,  to  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  Gironde,  on  applying  the 
treatment  preventively;  that  is,  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  the  mildew  in  the  vine- 
yard.    All  who  have  treated  vines  which 


were  already  somewhat  seriously  attacked 
have  reaped  much  less  benefit  from  the 
operation. 

There  is  a  final  important  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  spite  of  all  precautions  some 
drops  of  the  coppery  mixture  may  fall  upon 
the  grapes.  Will  copper  be  found  in  the 
wine?  And  if  found  there,  may  it  occur  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  injure  the  public 
health? 

My  colleague,  M.  Gayon,  has  promised 
to  assist  me  in  settling  this  question.  A 
preliminary  analysis,  made  by  him,  of  800 
grams  of  grapes  from  treated  vines,  has  not 
shown  copper  to  an  absolute  certainty.  Ke- 
searches  will  be  continued  in  this  direction 
and  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  submit  the 
results  to  viticulturists. 


OS    THE    nesTKircTioik    of    tue 

JHII^UEW    BY    StXPlIATE    OF 

c'orpEK. 


By  M.  a.  Pberev. 
[From  the  Comptes  Hendus  of  the  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces, Paris,  October  5,  1885.] 


On  the  25th  of  September,  1884,  I  com- 
municated observations  to  the  Academy 
which  proved  the  destructive  action  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  on  the  mildew.  After  hav- 
ing shown  the  immunity  procured  to  young 
plants  by  dipping  stakes  into  a  copper  solu- 
tion, I  took  exception  to  the  practical  value 
of  this  mode  of  preserving  the  vine,  which 
is  neither  applicable  to  vines  not  staked, 
nor  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  those 
with  large  arborescence,  and  is  in  all  eases 
quite  costly.  By  experiment,  I  have  this 
year  found  a  method  of  employing  the  cop- 
per salt  which  has  made  its  efficacy  certain, 
and  permits  of  its  economical  employment 
in  all  cultivated  fields.  It  consists,  by  the 
aid  of  a  spraying  machine,  in  spreading 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  in  the 
form  of  a  vapor,  a  solution  of  crystallized 
sulphate  of  copper,  5  parts  to  100. 

My  experiments  were  carried  out  under 
the  following  conditions.  Toward  the  close 
of  July,  or  perhaps  earlier,  the  mildew 
was  noticed.  Nevertheless  when  I  reached. 
Burgundy,  August  8,  the  vines  still  had  a 
superb  appearance;  at  rare  points  only  had 
the  action  of  the  mildew  been  detected,  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  believed 
they  were  secure  from  all  danger.  But  by 
examing  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  on 
a  great  number  of  apparently  uninjured 
vines,  I  was  enabled  to  make  out  the  pre- 
sence of  the  parasitic  fungus,  and  to  detect 
some  characteristic  reddish  spots. 

The  sulphate  of  copper  treatment  was 
made  in  five  plots,  on  the  following  dates, 
August  8,  9,  11,  12,  23,  29. 

From  August  8  to  28  not  a  drop  of  rain 
fell,  and  the  dew  did  not  moisten  the  leaves 
once.  From  August  15  to  22-'3  I  could  fol- 
low the  development  of  the  parasite  in  its 
slow  progress;  from  the  22d-'3d  to  the  28th 
the  development  make  rapid  progress.  The 
vines  continued,  however,  to  present  a 
general  green  hue,  which  began  to  grow 
yellow  only  toward  the  end  of  the  period. 
The  progress  of  the  mildew  was  exactly  the 
same  on  the  plots  treated  and  on  the  sur- 
rounding vines.  A  rainy  period  set  in 
Aiigust  28.  At  the  close  of  the  first  week 
in  September  there  was  a  radical  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  vineyards  in  all  the 
region.  From  their  brown  color  one  might 
now  mistake  them,  at  a  distance,  for  plowed 
fields.  The  leaves  had  fallen  in  great  num- 
bers, and  those  which  remained,  largely 
brown-edged,  had  a  dull  green  center,  like 
leaves  detached  from  the  stem  and  arti- 
ficially dried. 


On  September  15  I  visited  my  experi- 
•mental  fields.  The  first,  in  the  form  of  an 
elongated  rectangle,  was  set  with  Gamai- 
Mourot  six  years  old.  It  contained  one 
hectare.  A  narrow  path  separated  it  longi- 
tudinally into  two  portions;  to  the  left  was 
a  half  hectare  not  treated ;  to  the  right  a 
half  hectare  treated  from  the  9th  to  the  22d 
of  August.  The  difference  in  appearance 
struck  one  at  the  first  glance:  to  the  left  the 
stocks  had  kept  only  a  few  leaves,  which 
were  withered  and  burned;  to  the  right  they 
had  preserved  two-thirds  of  their  normal 
foliage,  the  injury  being  almost  exclusively 
near  the  root  of  the  vine.  The  leaves, 
which  were  spotted  upon  the  margin,  re- 
mained a  brilliant  green,  and  but  for  the 
purple  patches  which  ar  j  always  present  at 
this  season  upon  the  leaves  of  vines  of  this 
variety,  their  appearance  was  the  same  on 
September  13  as  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rains. 

She  second  experimental  field  contained 
25  acres  set  to  Mourot.  This  vineyard 
which  was  remarkably  fine  at  the  end  of 
July,  had  suffered  exceptionally  by  August 
12,  at  which  date  the  treatment  was  applietl 
to  the  half  most  injured.  September  13  thi 
part  not  treated  was  lost,  not  a  leaf  remain 
ing  to  bring  the  berries  to  maturity.  Th 
part  treated,  and  the  one  most  diseased  oi 
August  12,  was  indeed  not  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  but  the  vines,  stripped  below, 
were  still  quite  green  and  tolerably  well 
provided  with  foliage  above. 

Two  other  plots,  one  inclosed  in  a  very 
old  vineyard  of  Gamai,  treated  August  8, 
and  the  other  inclosed  in  a  vineyard  of 
Pinot,  layered  that  winter  and  treated 
August  25,  showed  at  a  distance  by  their 
greenness,  and  nearer  by  the  abundance  of 
leaves,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  burned 
and  defoliated  background  of  the  vineyard. 
In  a  word,  before  the  rains,  the  mildew 
made  the  same  progress  in  all  the  vineyards, 
whether  treated  or  not;  the  rain  came  on, 
acting  as  an  indispensible  auxiliary  to  the 
treatment,  and  while  the  vines  not  treated 
were  defoliated  in  a  few  days,  the  subse- 
quent progress  of  the  mildew  on  the  others 
was  radically  arrested  by  the  diffusion  of 
the  copper  salt. 

September  25,  the  day  before  the  vintage, 
I  made  a  new  visit.  The  difference  in  ap- 
pearance, verified  ou  the  13th,  was  still 
more  pronounced.  The  vines  not  treated 
had  lost  the  remnant  of  their  leaves,  while 
the  vines  treated  had  suffered  no  apprecia- 
ble loss,  except  those  of  the  second  plot. 
But  the  essential  difference  between  the  two 
classes  of  vines  now  rested  chiefly  in  the 
condition  of  the  wood  and  berry.  On  the 
vines  not  treated,  the  wood,  surprised  by 
the  early  fall  of  the  leaves,  was  not  well 
matured;  the  shoots  of  the  year,  of  a  clear 
brown  at  the  base,  but  still  herbaceous  for 
a  great  part  of  their  length,  were  some- 
times even  broken  under  the  weight  of  the 
terminal  bunches.  On  the  vines  treated, 
the  ripening  of  the  wood,  improved  by  three 
additional  weeks  of  vegetation,  gave  to  the 
shoots  a  woody  character  and  a  brown  color, 
which  extended  almost  to  their  extremity. 
The  advantage  to  the  berry,  which  was 
shriveled  and  easily  detached  on  the  vines 
not  treated,  but  plump  and  firmly  attached 
to  the  bunch  on  the  vines  treated,  at  once 
struck  even  the  inexperienced  eye.  The 
vine-dresser  estimates,  quite  exactly,  that 
the  saving  due  to  the  treatment  is,  on  an 
average,  one-fourth  in  both  quantity  and 
quality;  that  is  to  say,  a  vine  treated  would 
yield  4  hectoliters  (11  bushels),  worth  100 
francs,  while  a  vine  not  treated  would  yield 
3  hectoliters,  worth  75  francs.    Applied  at 


the  beginning  of  the  disease,  the  treatment 
would  have  given,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  vine-dresser,  a  gain  of  one-third  in 
quantity  and  quality.  To  sum  up,  my 
treatment  did  not  entirely  prevent  injury, 
because  it  was  applied  only  after  the  mil- 
dew had  begun  to  devrlop  and  was  followed 
by  a  long  period  of  ahsolutely  dry  weather. 
But  it  did  have  a  remedial  effect,  the 
efficacy  of  which  was  made  certain  by  the 
first  rain,  and  demonstrated  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  leaves,  the  ripeniug  of  the 
wood,  and  the  growth  and  maturing  of  the 
berry,  in  a  manner  that  was  more  striking 
in  proportion  as  the  disease  was  more  ad- 
vanced. In  Burgundy  it  will  be  expedient 
to  apply  this  treatment  fio:n  the  1st  to  the 
15th  of  July.  Experience  aloue  will  decide 
whether  one  treatment  will  be  sufficient, 
but  it  appears  probable  that  one  is  enough.* 
As  a  matter  of  economy  I  shall  attempt 
to  substitute  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution 
tor  sulphur  in  the  treatment  of  Oidiuin.  In 
t^uuclusion,  I  may  add  that  the  grealjd 
uumbtr  of  th''  vineyards  in  our  region  have 
i)ecn  triiitid  tu  sulphur  this  year,  and  that 
the  sulphuring,  applied  in  the  customary 
.vay,  has  not  in  the  least,  or  not  apprecia- 
l<ly,  checked  the  encroachment  of  the  mil- 

IcW. 

*rhe  sp.ajin^  machine  which  I  have  employed  is 
made  at  t'arisi,  by  M.  Duffour,  and  is  entirely  of  red 
;oppcr,  with  well-soldered  jointii,  copper  being  the 
)nly  metal  th4t  resists  the  aotiott  of  the  copper  solu- 
tion. It  is  made  in  a  simple  and  scliJ  manner,  and 
cost^'iO  fiancs.  It  mi^ht  receive  to  a<lvantage  some 
modiflcations,  which  will  be  elaborateil  with  a  view 
to  the  approaching  season.  With  tins  instrument  the 
creatment  of  one  hectare,  p'anted  to  1.3,000  vigorous 
vines,  consumed  less  than  100  liters  of  the  solution, 
anl  required  4.5  hours  of  labor.  I  give  these  figures 
to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  actual  results  obtain- 
ed, but  with  the  conviction  that  the  time  which 
suffices  to  cover  the  hectare  with  flowers  of  sulphur, 
which  is  one-half  less,  will  also  sufHce  to  cover  it  with 
the  copper  spray;  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  give  a 
little  wider  spread  to  the  jet  of  the  spraying  machine 


TREATMENT    OF    IM[1I.I>EW    BY    SVI.- 
PHATE    OF    COPPER. 


Observations  made  by  Mr.  Muntz. 
Journal  d'  Agriculture  PraHque,  Nov.  12,  1885.1 

Mr.  Herve  Mangon,  ou  the  12th  of  Nov- 
ember, presented  a  note  from  Mr.  A.  Muntz 
on  the  treatment  of  mildew  by  sulphate  of 
copper. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Muntz  were 
made  in  Dordogne,  Gironde,  and  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  on  the  four  estates  possessed  by 
the  National  Anti-Phylloxera  Society.  The 
disease  began  to  show  itself  in  this  vine- 
yard toward  the  middle  of  July.  Immedi- 
ately, i.  e.,  from  July  16-20.  a  sulphate  of 
copper  treatment  was  applied.  A  period  of 
very  hot  weather,  coming  on  at  this  time 
checked  the  development  of  the  fungus- 
consequently,  no  appreciable  difference 
could  be  observed  between  the  portions 
treated  and  those  which  were  not.  But  the 
rains  at  the  beginning  of  September  brought 
on  a  new  invasion  of  the  mildew,  much 
more  energetic  than  the  first;  the  leaves 
dried  up  and  fell  in  a  few  days.  It  was 
thou  that  the  action  of  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per became  manifest,  "  all  the  vine-stocks 
which  were  treated  in  the  mouth  of  July 
have  kept  their  leaves;  they  form  oases  of 
verdure  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  entirely 
stripped ;  the  grapes  which  they  bear  have 
ripened,  while  those  of  the  vines  not  treated 
have  been  arrested  iu  their  development 
and  ripening.''  Mr.  Muntz  has  found  9.40 
parts  in  100  of  sugar  in  the  must  of  the 
vines  not  treated,  and  15.30  parts  in  100  in 
that  of  the  vines  treated;  the  first  contained 
9.60  per  cent,  of  acid  and  the  second  5.20 
The  treatment  in  the  month  of  July  con- 
sequently preserved  the  vines  from  invasion 
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in  the  month  of  September.  According  to 
Mr.  Mnntz  th«  trentraunt  was  applii'd  in  the 
following  manner: 

Aboat  25  cnbic  centimeters  of  a  solution 
ofsalpbateof  copper  (1  part  to  10)  were 
distributed  upon  each  vine  by  means  of  a 
small  hund-Hprayiug  machine.  The  vines 
were  planted  in  rows,  at  a  distance  of  two 
\ r  neters,  or  at  the  rate  of  5,000  to  a  hectare. 
[be  treatment  was  given  to  1,070  vine- 
stoclis,  taken  at  eight  different  points  in  the 
four  estates.  The  Jurancon  variety  was 
selected  as  being  the  one  most  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  the  mildew  iu^that  region.  The 
cost  of  this  treatment,  which  was  made 
nnder  conditions  very  unfavorable  to  econ- 
omy, amounted  to  only  24.4  francs  per 
hectare.  The  manual  labor,  estimated  at 
fifty-nine  working  hours,  represents  about 
15  francs  of  this  total. 

The  following  observations  were  made 
during  the  progress  of  the  eiperimeut.  The 
too  free  application  of  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  may  produce  red  spots  on  the 
leaves,  but  these  spots  disappear  after  a 
few  days. 

A  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  5  parts 
in  100,  appears  to  give  results  almost  as 
advantageous  as  one  of  10  parts  in  100. 

The  additional  labor  of  applying  the 
solution  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  is 
unnecessary.  ' 

Youug  shoots  developed  after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sulphate  of  copper  are  not 
protected;  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  on  which 
leaves  develop  after  treatment,  are  entirely 
stripped. 

A  treatment  made  during  a  high  wind 
gives  less  satisfactory  results. 

No  copper  was  found  in  the  wine  from 
the  treated  vines.  The  mixture  of  lime  and 
sulphate  of  copper  gives  results  which  are 
perhaps  even  more  striking,  for  in  this  case 
the  copper  remains  applied  to  the  leaf  in  an 
insoluble  form,  and  is  not  carried  away  by 
the  rain.  But  then  there  is  risk  of  having 
copper  in  the  vintage. 

According  to  Mr.  Muntz  the  most  econo- 
mical method  of  treating  vines  planted  in 
rows  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  small 
cart,  drawn  by  a  horse  or  a  man,  the  wheels 
of  which  set  in  motion  a  double  bellows 
communicating  with  the  reservoir  holding 
the  solution.  The  liquor  is  projected  side- 
wise  on  both  rows  at  the  same  time  by 
several  atomizing  tubes  which  spray  the 
stocks  throughout  their  height.  Under 
these  conditions  the  cost  of  treatment  would 

be  lowered  to  10  francs  per  hectare. 

»  » — . 
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ploy meot  to  a  large  number  of  men.  But 
the  property  once  more  changed  hands  by 
Senator  Stanford  purchasing  it  in  Septem- 
ber, 1881.  His  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  development  of  Northern  California  was 
great,  and  his  vast  wealth  permitted  him  to 
proceed  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  His 
purchase  was  not  confined  to  the  vineyard 
alone,  but  thousitnds  of  acres  of  adjoining 
laud  was  bought  until  now  his  possessions 
amount  to  56,000  acres.  He  worked  a  com- 
plete revolution  on  the  ranch.  The  most 
experienced  wine-growers  were  employed 
and  set  immediately  to  work  to  overhaul 
the  old  vineyard  and  set  out  new  vines. 
Hundreds  of  men  were  put  to  work  prepar- 
ing the  land  and  from  1882  to  1884,  1000 
acres  were  added  to  the  viueyard,  and  since 
then  more  extensive  additions  have  been 
made,  until  now  he  has  nearly  4,000  in 
vines,  3,000  in  full  bearing,  making  the 
largest  vineyard  in  the  world.  It  is  intend- 
ed to  make  still  further  additions,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  Vina  vineyard  will  have  no 
less  than  5,000  acres. 


WINE    MTORAUE. 


HOW    TO    CLARIFY    WINKS. 


The  San  Francisco  Spirit  of  the  Times 
says  Northern  California's  first  vineyard 
was  planted  when  the  region  surrounding  it 
was  a  howling  wilderness  of  tall  grass, 
shrubbery  and  forests,  and  Indians  and  wild 
game  were  plentiful.  The  venturesom  vine- 
yudist  who  planted  his  grape  in  this  part 
of  the  State  was  Peter  Lassen.  His  viues 
were  set  out  at  what  is  known  as  Vina, 
Tehama  county,  about  100  miles  north  of 
the  city  of  Sacramento.  Lassen  was  one 
of  the  oldest  pioneers,  and  many  of  his 
Tinea  were  planted  forty  years  ago.  They 
have  attained  a  wonderful  size  and  yield 
abundantly.  The  property  then  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  German  named  Henry  Gerke, 
a  practical  vineyardi.st,  who  made  addition 
to  the  plant  until  there  was  75  acres  nnder 
^grapes.  He  built  a  winery  and  became 
noted  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the 
ezoellence  of  wine  produced.  The  Gerke 
Tinejard  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the 
largest  in   California,   and   furnished   em- 


Mention  was  made  some  time  since  of  a 
method  which  had  been  hit  upon  by  D.  11. 
Prevost  for  the  clarifying  of  wiue  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  pure  ex- 
tracted honey  to  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
The  gentleman  referred  to  has  been  experi- 
menting  by  the  admixture  of  honey  with 
various  kinds  of  liquor,  and  was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  that,  no  matter  how  clear 
and  pure  the  liquor  treated  might  have 
been  originally,  a  heavy  deposit  of  impuri- 
ties was  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  used.  It  then  struck  him  that  the 
discovery  might  be  of  value  in  the  clarify- 
ing of  new  wines,  and  a  series  of  experi- 
ments showed  that  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time  every  single  particle  of  impurity  in  a 
cask  of  wine  could  be  precipitated  and 
drawn  off,  while  at  the  same  time  the  quan- 
tity of  honey  used  was  so  small,  and  it  also 
settled  with  the  impurities  in  the  liquid, 
that  no  trace  was  left  of  the  presence  of 
any  foreign  substance  in  the  wine. 

The  method  of  using  the  honey  is  as  fol- 
lows: A  quantity  of  the  pure  extracted 
honey,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to 
each  gallon  of  wine  to  be  treated,  is  heated 
slowly  and  mixed  Mfith  some  of  the  liquor, 
whether  wine,  whisky  or  brandy,  that  is  to 
be  treated.  The  mixture  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  boil,  as  that  would  have  a  dele- 
terious effect,  but  simply  heated  until  the 
two  substances  are  thoroughly  incorpor- 
ated. After  cooling,  the  exact  quantity 
necessary  as  mentioned  should  be  thor- 
oughly stirred  in  the  wine.  In  a  few  days 
a  grayish  deposit  will  commence  settling  to 
the  bottom  and  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  from  two  to  three  months,  every  par- 
ticle of  impurity  will  be  found  to  have  pre- 
cipitated into  a  thick,  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance, from  which  the  clarified  liqnor  may 
be  drawn  off.  Wiue  so  treated  for  three 
months  will  resemble  in  appearance  and 
flavor  that  which  is  two  or  three  years  old, 
and  will  sell  in  the  market  for  a  corres- 
pondingly advanced  price.  The  discoverer 
of  the  process  has  experimented  with  all 
sorts  of  liquors  and  with  uniformly  good 
results,  and  is  confident  that  he  has  hit 
upon  a  boon  for  the  small  wine  makers  of 
the  State. — Shingle  Sprint/s  Independent. 


Editor  Mkbchant.  —While  we  are  cast, 
ing  about  for  any  projects  to  help  the  wine- 
growers out  of  their  difficulty,  it  may  also 
be  necessary  for  them  to  consider  and  en- 
dorse those  that  promise  to  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  good.  While  we  agree  with  those 
who  think  that  the  condensing  of  must  for 
shipment  to  Europe  would  relieve  the  grape 
market  to  a  great  extent,  we  would  prefer 
to  that  plan,  the  one  discussed  at  the  last 
Viticultural  Convention,  and  being  now 
under  way  in  San  Francisco,  of  storage 
warehouse  for  wine.  One  of  the  many 
difficulties  that  beset  us,  is  the  necessity  of 
providing  new  cooperage  for  not  less  than 
12  to  15  million  of  gallons  this  fall,  and 
with  that,  storage  for  at  least  half  of  it,  and 
perhaps  more  when  next  spring  comes.  We 
contend  that  the  warehouse  plan  is  the  only 
one  by  which  the  capitalists  may  and  will 
help  the  wiue-growers  on  something  like  an 
equal  division  of  the  profits.  Any  enter- 
prise that  has  for  an  object  to  buy  and  sell 
will  fail  to  relievo  the  wine-grower  until  a 
sufficient  amount  of  competition  become 
established,  as  the  buyer  either  of  wine  or 
grapes  will  buy  cheap  irrespective  of  the 
selliug  price. 

By  the  storage  system,  the  warehouse- 
men and  the  capitalists  who  make  advance 
are  both  interested  in  obtaining  a  good  price 
for  the  wine  to  make  their  business  popular 
and  prosperous.  The  system  would  enable 
many  to  keep  their  wine  until  fit  to  con- 
sume while  they  are  unable  to  do  so  now; 
and  these  wiues  kept  side  by  side,  with 
younger  ones  of  the  same  kind,  would 
cause  these  to  be  appreciated  at  their 
rue  value,  at  a  time  when  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  be  shipped  to  a  long  distance. 

It  would  put  a  premium  on  wine  of  good 
quality  as  they  come  along  side  of  inferior 
grades,  and  would  thus  be  an  incentive  to 
good  methods  of  wine-making,  and  to  in- 
dividual efforts  and  individual  reputation. 
We  have  much  hope  of  the .  English  and 
even  the  French  market  for  our  wine,  but 
we  must  first  prove  the  quality  of  our  wines 
at  the  time  they  are  ready  to  be  consumed, 
and  then  guarantee  to  a  certain  extent  that 
the  younger  wines  are  a  counterpart  of 
the  old.  This  guarantee  is  more  acceptable 
from  a  third  party  than  from  the  wine- 
grower himself.  In  short  I  am  decidedly 
in  favor  of  a  plan  that  will  establish  more 
rapidly  and  thoroughly  our  reputation  as 
wine-makers,  and  not  only  as  grape  farmers; 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco 
Company  is  undoubtedly  excellent  and  no 
man  would  be  more  likely  to  make  it  popu- 
lar with  the  producer  than  Mr.  Pellet,  if, 
he  as  wo  fondly  hope,  he  may  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  the  office  of  superintendent. 
His  name  with  us  would  be  a  guarantee  of 
no  mean  importance.  L.  D.  Combe. 

San  Jose,  June  4th,  1887. 


The  Report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  State 
Viticultural  Convention  is  now  published 
and  ready  for  delivery.  Single  copies  are 
one  dollar  each,  but  special  rates  can  be 
obtained  for  fiTe  copies  or  more. 


WINE    FOB    COHMUNION. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Union  Pres- 
byterian Church,  on  May  28th,  decided  in 
Philadelphia  to  adopt  unfermented  wines 
for  communion  purposes. 

The  wise  clerical  gentlemen  never  gave 
it  a  thought  that  such  an  anomalous  ex- 
pression as  "Wine  "  the  result  of  fermenta- 
tion, "unfermented,"  would  perhaps  pass 
muster  in  the  dark  ages  when  alchimy  yet 
took  the  place  of  the  science  of  chemistry, 
but,  that  in  onr  days  such  a  liquid  is  called 
must. 

The  associations  of  salicylic  acid,  sul- 
phurous acid,  mustard  flour,  boiling  of 
must,   grape   milk  and   other  ingredients, 


processes  and  concoctions  are  inseparable 
from  BO  called  unfermented  wine,  as  would 
bo,  like  in  our  Angelica,  alcohol  added  to 
subdue  and  extinguish  fermentation. 

A  dabbling  at  least  in  chemistry  should 
be  required  to  form  part  of  the  education 
of  the  gentlemen  who  search  Hebrew  and 
Greek  parchments  for  truths.  They  should 
at  least  be  instructed  in  the  nature  of  fer- 
mented beverages,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
judge  properly  of  what  Providence  haa 
bestowed  on  mankind  as  a  tmly  beneficial 
and  nutritive  product.  They  should  b« 
instructed  in  the  simple  art  of  judiciously 
and  properly  using  wine  in  order  to  instruct 
by  word  and  act  in  the  use  of  this  most 
innocent  blessing.  But  nay,  total  absti- 
nence to  the  extreme  of  putting  a  Moham- 
med's doctrines  for  barbarians  over  the 
command  of  the  founder  of  the  religion  the 
Presbyterians  pretend  to  follow,  this,  at  the 
end  of  the  19th  century,  is  the  version  of 
the  theological  faculty  of  the  said  denomi- 
nation! It  is  a  step  back — a  few  centuries 
back,  to  come  to  such  unseemly  decision, 
by  which  a  slap  in  the  face  and  a  kick  in 
the  rear  is  applied  to  every  progressive 
grapegrower.  and  a  most  discreditable  tes- 
tiijiony  is  given  that  the  parishioners  of  the 
assembled  clergymen  of  Pennsylvania  are 
incapable  of  being  entrusted  to  a  sip  from 
the  loving  cup  of  pure  light  wine,  such  as 
the  people  to  which  our  Redeemer  belonged 
had  been  wont  for  ages  to  use. 

While  any  step  in  the  direction  tending 
to  cause  enmity  of  Americans  to  the  product 
of  the  vineyard  is  a  new  blow  to  our  indus- 
try, while  the  press  in  many  a  State  chimes 
in  with  the  ignoramuses  who  are  sure  that 
such  a  thing  as  sobriety  is  impossible  in 
this  country,  it  seems  unmanly  to  let  the 
cruel  deception  of  prohibition  pass  without 
criticism.  For  heaven's  sake,  when  will 
ignorance  about  proper  eating  and  drinking 
be  diminished  and  wine  assert  its  right  to 
be  regarded  as  an  aliment  by  every  person 
who  has  the  dignity  of  a  firm  will?  The 
inti-mperate  and  fanatical  assertions  of 
total  abstainers  in  the  United  States  are 
regarded  as  ridiculous,  nay  degrading,  in 
civilized  countries  where  wine  never  made 
people  intemperate,  but  ardent  drinks  are 
held  to  be  the  fountain  of  drunken  habits. 
Why  should  wine  be  thought  the  equal  of 
distilled  drinks?  F.  Pdfp. 


ORAPFJS    AND    IRBIOATION. 


[MarysviUe  Appeal.] 
The  erroneous  impression  prevails  in  this 
locality  that  neither  fruit-trees  nor  vines 
can  be  successfully  grown  in  the  foothills 
without  irrigation.  Meeting  Fish  Com- 
missioner Boutier  last  evening  he  was  asked 
what  he  thought  about  it,  "  Certainly,' ' 
said  the  ex-Senator,  with  emphasis,  "grapes 
can  be  grown  in  the  foothills  without  irri- 
gation. Wherever  you  find  native  trees  or 
bushes  growing  in  the  hills,  the  vine  will 
flourish  with  no  other  supply  of  water  than 
that  which  falls  from  the  heavens.  And 
the  quality  of  the  wine  made  from  unirri- 
gated  grapes  is  much  better  than  that  from 
grapes  that  have  been  irrigated,  altthough 
the  quantity  is  not  so  great. 

All  native  trees  and  bushes  found  in  the 
foothills  have  grown  from  seed  dropped 
upon  the  surface'  of  the  ground.  If  nature 
thus  supplies  so  luxuriant  a  growth,  how 
much  better  is  the  chance  for  the  vine 
planted  and  cared  for  by  man!  He  plows 
and  pulverizes  the  soil,  and  keeps  it  free 
from  weeds  and  all  intruders  that  could  do 
harm.  His  careful  culture  of  the  surface 
retains  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  while  in  its 
natural  state  the  ground  dries  out.  Yon 
see  everything  is  in  favor  of  the  cultivated 
grapevine  over  the  wild  bush  or  tree.  Not 
only  the  vines,  but  also  the  olive,  fig,  al- 
mond and  other  fruits  and  nuts  will  flourish 
in  your  foothills." 
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June  10,  1887 


THE    WINE    OF    THE    FUTURE, 


[Ridley's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular.] 
If  it  be  true  that  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before  them,  and  further  that  they 
inyariably  develop  in  accordance  with  these 
early  presages,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  change 
of  grave  importance  were  hanging  over  the 
wine  trade,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of 
the  world  at  large.  The  usual  dictionary 
definition  of  wine  is  the  "  Fermented  Juice 
of  the  Grape,' '  but  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
writer  of  the  subjoined  letter  it  is  a  defini- 
tion which  is  not  likely  to  hold  good  much 
longer,  in  that  it  will  not  by  any  means  be 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  the 
motley  tribe  which  are  likely  one  day  to 
masquerade  under  the  cognomen.  AVe  are 
quite  aware  that  popular  theory  amongst 
certain  quid  nmics  and  uneducated  persons 
has  from  tine  to  time  attributed  wonderful 
sources  to  certain  wines  which  we  have 
happened  to  know  full  well  were  in  exact 
accord  with  the  description  of  the  "great 
Lexicographer."  We  have  heard  it  stated 
in  public  places  that  the  branded  goods  of 
a  famous  Champagne  house  who  are  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche,  were  invariably  made 
from  apples  in  Whiteohapel.  We  have 
even  read  an  account  of  how  Jamaica  Eum 
was  generally  obtained  from  shoe  leather 
in  New  York.  Such  statements  we  have, 
of  course,  immediately  placed  to  the  debit 
of  the  ignorant  division,  who,  rather  than 
confess  themselves  uninformed  are  ever 
ready  to  start  theories  to  which  they  give 
utterance  as  facts,  and  which,  no  matter 
how  absurd  in  their  prima  facie  entity, 
make  their  authors  appear  as  wise  among 
their  fellows.  Such  statements  or  sugges- 
tions we  rank  as  the  offsprings  of  warped 
or  undeveloped  intellect,  but  the  letter  we 
have  under  notice  is  seemingly  written  in 
good  faith,  and  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
compiler  were  himself  the  victim  of  the 
canards  which  are  so  freely  circulated  to 
the  detriment  oi  the  trade.  We  therefore 
reproduce  it  in  its  original  form:  — 

Bjobnebokg,  Finland. 
Gentlemen: — Having  learned  during  a  visit 
to  England  that  your  firm  carries  on  a  large 
Spirit   and    Wine    Wholesale    Business,   I 
herewith  take  liberty  to  address  myself  to 
yon  concerning  a  matter  which  will  become 
of  very  great  an  importance  for  this  as  well 
as  for  other  northern  countries.    I  have 
this  winter  learned,  and  after  investigation 
found  it  to   be    reliable,   that    a   German 
gentleman  has  got  over  the  technical  diffi- 
culties in  making  o  good  loine  from  wood 
berries.     Particularly  the  bilberrv  (MyrtiU 
lus  nigra,   or  also  sometimes  called  Vac- 
cinuim  Myrtillus)   gives  a  wine  very  like 
and  testified  to  be  of  quite  as  good  a  qual- 
ity as  Bordeaux  Wine,  sold  in  France  at 
fcs.  150   per  hogshead.     The  quantities  of 
berries  which   can  be  got  in  Germany,  is, 
however,  not  large,  as  the  extension  of  the 
forests  is  small  compared  with  the  northern 
countries,  and  also  the  southern  position  is 
not  so  favorable  for  such  wild  berries.    I 
consider  the  cost  of  producing  such  wine 
to  be  here  about  30  penni  per  bottle.     It 
makes  one  cross  to  see  the  large   quantity 
of  wood  berries  which   here  grow   rotten 
every  year.     I  have  negotiated  with  the  in- 
ventor (he  is  still  the  only  possessor  of  the 
secret)   about  the  sole  right  to  make  such 
Wine  here  in  Finland  (not  including  Eus- 
sia,  which  has  entirely  other  laws,  money, 
duties — duty  exists    also    between   Russia 
and  Finland — language,    &c.)     I  can,   no 
doubt,   get  it  at  a  very  low  price,  as  the 
German  gentleman  in  question  already  has 
a  basiness  of  this  kind  at  his  residing  place 


and  hardly  knows  much  about  the  northern 
countries.     The  produce   has,  of  course,  a 
more  severe   competition  to  withstand  in 
Germany,  which  is  a  grape-producing  coun- 
try.   Berry- wine  is  now  used  in   a   great 
many  hotels,  in  hospitals,  and  also  in  the 
German  Navy.     I  have  got  a  great  many 
testimonials  about  it.     The  making  of  wine 
can,   of  course,   be  carried   on  in  a   very 
small  scale,  but  as  I  don't  know  any  par- 
ticulars of  wine  making  and  treatment,  as 
is  also  the  case  with  every  one  else  in  this 
countrj',   where   no   grape  and  berry  wine 
has  been   produced,  and  as  I  wish  that  no 
want  of  capital  should  put  a  stop  to  the 
exteution  of  the  business,  I  were  desirous 
of  entering  partnership  with  some  gentle- 
man of  large  means  and  possessing  some 
knowledge  of  the  trade.     The  import  duty 
on  wine  is  here:  Champagne  and  all  other 
sparkling  wines  per  bottle  3  mark  60  penni; 
other  wines  imported  in  bottles  1  mark  60 
penni;    and    any  wine   in  casks    (without 
regard  to  the  percentage  of   alcohol,  as  is 
the  case  in  England),  per  20  Finnish  lbs. 
or   8^   kilograms,   including   the   cask,   3 
mark  80   penni — 1   Finnish   mark  (aj,   100 
penni  is=  1  fianc.     Only  gold  is  here  legal 
payment.     The  duties  are  here  about  2% 
times  higher  than   Sweden  and    Norway, 
and    consequently   a   wine    business    here 
gives  a  much  better  return.     In  order  to 
give  favorable  terms  for  the  export  of  dried 
fish   to   Spain    and    France,    Sweden    and 
Norway  have  been  forced  to  very  low  wine 
duties.     The  import  of  wines  reached  here 
2,619,000  marks  year  1885.     Here  is  mostly 
bought  cheap  wines,  and  consequently  the 
quality  is  according  to  it.     Kussian  wines 
pay  the  same  duty  as  other  ones.     I  dare 
say  I  know   this  country  better  than  any 
one   of  this  town.     I   send   now   also  two 
books  published  by  me  on  my  own  account. 
My  family  is  originally  Swedish,  and  Swed- 
ish is   also   my  native  language  though  I 
also  speak  Finnish.     I  refer  to  the  Mayor 
or  Borgmastar   Edward   Molander  of   this 
town  (he  knows  German  and  some  French, 
but  no  English).     If  any  one  of  your  firm 
or  any  friend  of  yours,  having  some  knowl- 
edge  of   the   wine  trade,   were   willing  to 
negotiate,  with  a  view  to  partnership,  please 
write   to   me   about  23  instant  to    Charing 
Cross   Hotel.     I   were  obliged  if   you  also 
would  give  references.     I  am  in  a  few  days 
going  to  England  and  will  then  show  sam- 
ples, testimonials,    &c.,   of    the   wine   and 
give  information   about  laws,  &c.,  of  this 
little    known    country.      You    will    find   a 
description  of   Finland  in  Murray's  guide- 
book of  1887  (if  now  ready,  it  has  lately 
been  revised  here  and  ought  to  be  correct), 
and  in  Almanac  de  Gotha  of  1885  and  1886 
but  not  much  in  the  one  of  1887.     I  have 
seen  in  Whitaker's  Almanac,  that  the  con 
sumption  of  spirit  and  wine  in  England  is 
more  than  20  per  cent,  less  than  ten  years 
ago,  and  suppose  on  account  of  it  that  this 
trade  is  suffering  from  a  great  depression. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

EnSEN    JiBNEFELL. 

This  place  is  at  61°  30"  northern  lat. 
am  convinced  this  business  is  no  hazard 
play;  the  head  question  is  the  quality  or 

THE  WINE. 

On  reading  the  above  we  cannot  but  feel, 
however,  wild  and  impracticable  may  be  the 
scheme,  that  it  was  penned  to  some  extent 
in  good  faith.  The  internal  evidence  seems 
to  our  mind  to  show  that  the  writer  is  really 
of  opinion  that  a  grand  future  existed  for 
"Bilbeiry  Wines,"  although  his  informa- 
tion when  in  England  must  have  been  seri- 
ously defective  if  it  led  him  to  address  the 


House  to  whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted 
for  the  precious  document.     In   admitting 
so  much,  however,  we  must  also  own  that 
the  Finlander  has  a  fair  idea  of  protection 
so   far    as    "number  one"   is   concerned, 
since  without   capital   himself  he  only  in- 
vites to  participation  in  the  scheme,  thoso 
whose  coffers  are  sufficiently  well-fitted  to 
bear  the    brant  of   the   battle.     Moreover 
our  worthy  fabricator  does  not  go  to  tht 
length    of     explaining    in    what    way    hii- 
product  is  to  be  used;  we  know  that  h' 
proposes  to  concoct  a  "wine,"  bu^  is  th. 
said  product  to  figure  before  the  public  a^ 
Jarnefell's  Bilberry   Wine,   or  does  he  ex 
pect  the  English  merchant  to  vend  it  as  St. 
Julien,  St.  Estephe,  or  the  product  of  othei 
districts  of  the  Medoc,  to  which,  according 
to  his  account,  it  bears  so  striking  a  resem 
blance.     If   the    former    be    the   idea,   W' 
recommend,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  purs( 
that  Mr.  Jarnefell  should  confine  his  effort; 
to  Finland  and  not  attempt  to  extend  then 
to  England,  where  insular  prejudices,  evei 
to  the  extent  of  scepticism  as  to  the  virtut 
of  Bilberry  Wine,   are  still  in  great  forc> 
Ignorance,  we   are   repeatedly  told,  undei 
certain  conditions,  is  bliss,  but  in  the  pres 
ent  instance  we  fancy  that  it  may,  as  witl 
a  modified  form  of  itself — a  little  learniu.; 
to  wit — bo  classified  as  a  dangerous  tbiu{.' 
Ignorance,  we  presume,  allowed  the  writi  , 
to  address  upon  the  subject  the  House  wh 
kindly  handed  us  the  letter,  and  it  is  to  Mi 
Jarnefell's  ignorance  of  the  London  trad 
that  he  has  courted  the  present  denoumeni 
of  his  schemes.     Like  the  female  sex,  thi 
Finlander  has  condensed  a  great  deal  into 
the  post-script,  in  this  he  asserts  the  busi- 
ness is  no  hazard  play,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  the  quality  of  the  wine.     We 
can  quite  understand  that  there  would  be 
no  "hazard"  in  the  investment  proposed, 
for  had  we   personally  been  cajoled  into 
such    an    investment,   we    should,   in  our 
earliest  moments  of  sanity,  have  written  off 
the  sum  as  a  bad  debt;  in  the  same  way  we 
can  quite  believe  that  the  question  is  the 
quality  (save  the  mark)  of  the  wine,  which 
we  can  conscientiously  think  will  of  itself 
be  capable  of  preventing  any  development 
of  the  trade  in  England.    As  to  the  "  Ger- 
man gentleman  "  who  is  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  the  secret,  we  wish  him  joy  of  his 
knowledge  and  power.     If  the  sons  of  the 
Vaterland   prefer    Bilberry    Liquid  to  the 
"good    Bhine   Wine,"    by   all    means   let 
them  take  it;  but  let  them  know  what  in 
reality  is  the  concoction  they  are  drinking. 
With   the   practical   common   sense  of  the 
Teutonic   race,   however,   we   can   scarcely 
imagine   Germany   fostering  a  son,  whose 
apparent  intent   is  to  deceive  the  parent, 
and  unless  it  can  be  foisted  upon  the  indis- 
criminating  and  unthinking  portion  of  the 
public,   we  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Jarne- 
aud   his  gentlemanly  German  proto 


AXOTUEK    CHECK. 


Extreme  teetotalers,  we  are  afraid,  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case  of  the 
bishops  is  hopeless.     Only  the  other  day, 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester  said,  at  a  temper- 
ance meeting,  that  he  had  found  a  glass  of 
wine  with  his  meals  to  be  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  his  health  and  strength,  and 
now  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  been  scan- 
Jalizing   the   sensitive   teetotal  body   in  a 
similar  way.     Preaching   at  the  Diocesan 
Conference  of  the  Lincolnshire  Branch  of 
the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society, 
he  stated  his  opinion  that  alcoholic  liquors 
are  "the  gift  of  God."     His  lordship  was 
immediately  taken  to  task  by  the  secretary 
:o  the  Spalding  Lodge  of  Good  Templars, 
who  stated  that  the  sermon  had  cause!  a 
liiated  controversy  in  the  southern  part  of- , 
.he  county,  and  he  replied  as  follows:    "  I ' 
;rust  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  say  that  I  be- 
itve  there  is  a  special  work  for  total  ab-'' 
•tinence  to  do,  and  I  wish  the  society  God's 
alessiug — yet  I  can  oiily  support  the  tem- 
jerance  movement  uj)on  an  honest  recog- 
lition  of  the  double  basis."     We  are  glad 
to  see  that  men  of  position  and  influence 
ire  at  length  beginning  to  protest  against 
che  bigotry  and  attempted  tyranny  of  the 
teetotalers.     As  we  have  said  before,  it  is 
only  necessary   for  a  few   authorities  like 
the  Bishops  of  Manchester  and  Lincoln  to 
make  a  bold  stand  in  favor  of  freedom  and 
reason,    and   others   will  be  encouraged  to 
disregard  the  violent  language  with  which 
they  may  be  assailed,  and  to  give  effect  to 
their  own  convictions  upon  what  is  known 
as  the   "drink   question."     One   thing   is 
certain,  and  that  is  that  the  thorough-going 
teetotalers  will  in  future  regard  the  bishops 
with  sublime  contempt.     It  is  bad  enough, 
in  their  view,  for  a  man  to  be  guilty  of  the 
cardinal  sin  of  moderate  drinking,  and  any 
one  who  has  the  audacity  to  defend  the  cus- 
tom must  be  given  up  in  despair.     They  i 
are  unable  to  see  that  the  terms  temperance 
and  moderation  are  synonymous;  but  the 
community   as  a   whole  are  not  so  blind, 
and,  while  the  cause  of  true  temperance  is 
making  substantial  progress,  we  may  hope 
to  see   the   methods   and  language   of  the 
blustering  section   of  the  total   abstainers 
fall  lower   and  lower  in  public  esteem. — 
London  Wine  Trade  Review. 


fell, 

type,  will  obtain  more  of  public  favor  than 

the    merits    of    their    goods    is    likely    to 

warrant. 

BARKEN    VINEN. 


Prof.  Angoes,  who  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority, explains  the  cause  of  barrenness  of 
vines  to  be  unsexuality.  In  some  cases  the 
anthers  are  defective  with  a  good  stigma, 
in  which  case  the  planting  of  a  fertile  vine 
which  is  perfect  in  bloom  and  that  is  bisex 
ual  like  the  Concord,  will  induce  full  pro- 
ductiveness by  cross-fertilization.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  stigma  is  imperfect  oi'  defective  the 
fertile  male  pollen  will  be  wholly  inopera- 
tive and  no  influence  of  culture  or  pruning 
will  reach  the  cause  with  any  certainty. 
The  surest  plan  is  to  grub  out  the  vine  and 
plant  a  good  one  in  its  place. — MorUicello 
Farmer. 


A    CASK    BORER. 


While  at  Beringer's  cellar,  recently,  we 
were  shown  a  little  insect  which  does  great 
damage  to  wine  casks,  particularly  pipes 
and  puncheons,  by  boring  into  the  wood 
and  causing  leakage.  It  is  a  little  beetle- 
shaped  insect,  about  the  size  of  an  ordin- 
ary house  fly;  it  will  light  on  a  puncheon 
and  bore  right  into  the  wood,  throwing 
around  itself  as  it  enters  a  circle  of  saW' 
dust,  the  same  as  a  gimblet  would  make 
Where  they  bore  into  the  side  of  a  cask, 
the  hole  thus  made  can  be  usually  pluged 
up,  but  ordinarily  they  enter  in  the  joint  of 
the  head,  where  lies  the  weakest  poiijt  of 
the  cask  and  where  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  repair  the  damage.  In  this  way  much 
valuable  oak  cooperage  is  ruined.  These 
borers  appear  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  Spring 
and  then  disappear.  They  are  more  plenti- 
ful where  there  are  oak  trees  near  at  hand, 
The  only  remedy  found  is  to  keep  careful 
watch  of  the  cooperage  and  kill  the  insects. 
Mr.  Beriuger  says  they  do  not  enter 
underground  cellar.— Si.  Helena  Star. 
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THE   VIXKTAKD   FROM  THE,  BEGIN- 
NINU   TW   ITN    MATURITY. 


tC.  II.  Bronsori  in  the  Vincyardiat.] 
The  first  point  ia  locution,  which  is  to  be 
hftd  on  the  sloping  hillsides  of  onr  beautiful 
lakes,  Seneca  or  Keu^a,  while  some  of  the 
most  favored  slopes  of  Pleasant  Valley  and 
the  northern  hillsides  succeed  well  with  the 
iiirlier  varieties,  Catawbas  doing  wetland 
ripening  to  perfection  near  the  Pleasant 
Valley  wine  cellars.  The  second  point  is 
quite  as  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
vineyardist— the  soil.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  grapes  would  grow  on  the  poorest  soil 
we  had.  It  now  takes  the  best,  and  that 
needs  to  be  fed  liberally  from  year  to  year. 
All  soils  are  not  good  for  all  kinds  of  grapes 
Delawares,  when  once  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, do  best  on  clay  or  heavy  clay  loam, 
while  Concords  do  well  on  most  any  soil, 
yet  they  do  best  on  clay  loam.  Catawbas 
do  best  on  our  loose,  gravelly,  naturallj 
■dry  and  porous  soil,  with  a  good  healthy 
exposure  to  pleuty  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
nhine.  louas  seem  to  do  best  on  a  clay 
loam  or  black  muck  soil .  I  speak  of  these 
four  varieties,  as  from  my  standpoint  I  con- 
sider them  the  only  grapes  to  properly  cul- 
tivate. All  grapes  succeed  best  on  lands 
well  cultivated  and  properly  drained. 
Grapes  do  not  want  wet  feet,  nor  will  they 
do  well  with  them,  for  with  the  ground  wet 
it  is  cold  and  unhealthy,  which  causes  the 
vines  to  decay,  and  soon  they  die  with  pre- 
mature old  age,  which  will  not  be  the  case 
on  lands  well  drained  so  that  heat  and  air 
can  penetrate  the  roots. 

The  next  important  step  is  preparation  of 
the  soil.  It  is  presumed  at  this  point  that 
it  is  drained.  Deep  plowing  is  best,  follow- 
ing in  the  same  furrows  with  a  good  sub- 
soil plow,  breaking  the  ground  to  the  depth 
of  fift(«n  or  eighteen  inches  at  least,  so  that 
in  setting  the  roots  no  basins  will  be  formed. 
This  snbsoiling  does  not  throw  the  sub-soil 
to  the  top;  this  is  not  the  object,  but  simply 
to  loosen  it  up  so  that  the  young  and  ten- 
der rootlets  of  the  first  year's  growth  can 
easily  penetrate  it  and  make  a  good  healthy 
growth  the  first  year,  which  they  will  not 
do,  if  this  is  not  done.  Under  the  old  way 
of  simply  plowing  and  dragging  the  holes 
in  the  hard  subsoil,  a  basin  was  formed, 
and  if  the  holes  were  not  very  large,  which 
almost  invariably  was  the  case,  as  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  make  a  small  hole  than  a 
large  one,  the  young  roots  could  not  pene- 
trate the  hard  walls  of  their  cell.  Conse- 
quently they  would  seek  the  softest  and 
most  easily  accessible  spot,  and  climb  up 
the  sides,  grow  along  on  the  top  of  the  sub- 
soil, until,  perchance,  there  appeared  to  be 
a  crevice,  they  would  dive  down  into  it,  and 
seek  what  they  must  have  to  live  and  do 
■well,  namely,  moisture;  and  they  will  go 
down  until  they  find  it.  All  of  this  means, 
of  course,  and  you  understand,  applies  to 
land  of  heavy  clay  subsoil,  and  not  to 
gravelly,  loose  soil. 

Next  comes  the  selection  of  the  varieties, 
which  the  vineyardist  must  determine  for 
himself  by  carefully  noting  where  the  frost 
line  reaches,  the  exposure  to  sunshine  and 
air,  a  plenty  of  which  you  must  have. 

The  next  highly  important  step  to  be 
taken  is  the  selection  of  roots.  I  would 
have  a  good  first-class  yearling  root  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other,  the  cutting  from  which 
it  grew  twelve  inches  in  length,  with  from 
four  to  six  good  healthy  small  roots,  with 
plenty  of  small  fibrous  roots  attached  to 
them,  and  those  roots  at  the  bottom.  I 
should  not  object  to  a  second  course  four 
in-hes   above    them,  but  not  mnch  Hearer 


the  top,  as  that  would  insure  what  I  do  not 
want,  surface  or  saccharine  roots.  These 
roots  I  would  trim  to  from  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  length,  and  cut  the  tops  to  two 
buds.     We  now  have  the  roots  ready  to  set. 

The  hole  should  be  dug  at  least  fifteen 
inches  deep,  so  as  to  completely  take  in  the 
root,  so  the  crown  will  come  a  trifle  below 
the  surface  when  the  ground  is  leveled.  I 
would  then  set  it  perpendicular,  spreading 
them  out  straight  in  the  ground;  not  have 
them  all  in  a  heap.  A  doubled-up  root  will 
not  make  a  good  healthy  vino.  I  hold  that 
what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well,  and  when  you  plant  a  vineyard  you 
are  doing  something  not  only  for  yourself 
but  for  your  children.  Cover  the  roots  of 
the  vine  with  fresh  surface  soil.  Now,  if 
you  have  it  handy,  you  might  add  some 
well  rotted  manure  or  fertilizer.  Put  in  a 
hiiudful  or  two,  taking  care  not  to  have  it 
too  near  the  roots,  because  if  you  get  in  too 
much  heat  it  will  cook  the  roots  and  kill 
them.  This  mistake  is  often  made.  We 
now  have  our  vines  set. 

Cultivate  thoroughly  the  first  year,  and 
cut  back  in  the  fall  to  two  buds.  Mulch 
them,  and  be  sure  to  do  this,  and  do  not  by 
any  means  neglect  doing  it  well.  Give  them 
.1  start  and  keep  them  growing,  not  let 
them  get  stinted,  for  if  you  do  you  will 
never  have  a  paying  vineyard.  Break  out 
all  but  two  canes  and  let  them  grow.  Trim 
again  to  two  buds,  mulch  again,  this  time  a 
little  stronger,  as  your  vines  now  cover 
more  space,  the  roots  reaching  out  further 
and  wanting  more  food.  The  third  year 
trim  them  to  what  is  known  as  the  one 
standard  system,  long  enough  to  tie  straight 
up  to  the  first  wire.  Let  four  buds  grow 
this  year,  and  if  you  see  a  vine  that  is  mak- 
ing a  sickly  growth  break  out  two  of  these. 
If  it  does  not  look  as  though  it  were  doing 
well,  break  off  the  fruit  if  it  has  any  on. 
The  fourth  year,  if  thejjvine  has  made  the 
required  growth,  trim  with  two  arms  of 
about  eight  buds,  according  to  strength  of 
the  vine.  Let  me  caution  all  to  never  over- 
load a  vine,  as  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curses  to  a  vineyard.  This  will  be  appar- 
ent to  the  skillful  eye  by  noticing  the 
feeble  growth  of  the  vine  and  unhealthy 
look  of  the  fruit,  which  will  be  small  and 
shriveled.  When  you  see  this  do  not  hesi- 
tate, but  at  once  pull  off  the  fruit,  and  if 
you  think  necessary,  cut  off  some  of  the 
arms  of  the  vine,  which  will  no  doubt  save 
the  vine  and  insure  a  good  crop  the  coming 
year. 

I  have  trimmed  vines  from  the  first  of 
November  to  April,  and  see  no  difference 
in  the  time  of  tiimmiug.  If  grape  vines 
have  been  neglected,  the  earlier  they  are 
trimmed  the  better. 

The  bleeding  which  follows  late  pruning 
is  not  so  injurious  as  it  appears  to  be,  buj 
it  is  better  to  avoid  it  by  fall  or  early  spring 
pruning.  It  is  not  so  disastrous  to  the  vine 
unless  persistently  followed. 


ADVLTERATED    OI.IVE    Oil. 


Cloverdale  we  understand  withstood  all 
damage  from  frost,  most  fortunately  for  the 
vineyard  proprietors,  but  we  think  that  the 
people  there  are  making  a  very  grand  mis- 
take. Their  wines  are  very  strong  in  sac- 
charine and  somewhat  lacking  in  acid,  so 
we  would  recommend  th«m  to  thoroughly 
test  vines  of  the  Burgundy,  Sherry,  Madeira, 
Marsala  or  port  wine  types.  The  wines  of 
the  above  district  are  excellent,  but  they 
alter,  from  the  excess  of  saccharine,  the 
supposed  quality  of  the  vine  from  which 
made.  For  example,  there  a  claret  grape 
will  more  probably  produce  a  so-called 
Burgundy,  a  Ehenish  wine  will  have  a 
sherry  tendency,  and  the  residents  of  the 
Bourgogne  ape  their  Oporto  brethren.  The 
Feher  Zagos  should  be  tabooed,  as  it  is  a 
vine  that  in  no  way  produces  high-class  re- 
sults.—.Soisonta  Indac  Tribune. 


[London  Qrocer'a  Oazetto.) 
In  a  report  on  the  trade  of  Leghorn  dur- 
ing last  year.  Consul  A.  P.  Inglis  makes 
some  remarks  on  the  exportation  of  adult- 
erated olive  oil  in  what  are  commonly 
known  as  Florence  flasks.  This  trade,  he 
tells  ns,  has  been  further  developed. 
Whereas,  formerly,  the  practice  of  certain 
firms  was  to  put  in  these  flasks  the  lowest 
quality  of  olive  oil,  not  produced  in  Tus- 
cany, but  in  other  districts,  such  as  the 
Romagna,  mixed  with  cottonseed  oil,  of 
late  cottonseed  oil  pure  and  simple  has 
been  sant  out,  the  oases  being  branded  as 
"olive  oil"  of  superlative  quality.  As, 
however,  cottonseed  oil  is  to  bo  had  cheaper 
in  England  than  in  Italy,  a  step  further  has 
been  taken,  and  the  empty  flasks  packed  in 
the  usual  cases  are  now  being  sent  to  Lon- 
don to  be  filled  there  with  cottonseed  oil, 
which  is,  of  course,  sold  to  the  public  as 
olive  oil  of  fine  quality.  There  was  a  time 
when  really  good  and  pure  oil  was  imported 
in  Florence  flasks,  but  competition  and  the 
beating  down  of  prices  by  importers  in 
England  have  resulted  in  the  present  prac- 
tice. Neither  the  flasks  nor  the  cases  in 
which  they  are  packed  have  at  any  time 
borne  the  brand  of  the  exporter,  the  im- 
porters objecting  to  such  marketing  as  be- 
ing prejudicial  to  their  particular  interests. 
Hence,  the  best  firms  in  the  Leghorn  ex- 
port trade  have  stood  on  the  same  level,  so 
far  as  the  English  public  has  been  con- 
cerned, as  the  firms  practising  adulteration. 
The  result  is,  Mr.  Inglis  observes,  that  the 
Florence  flask  trade,  a  specialty  of  Leg- 
horn, as  the  flasks  are  procurable  only  in 
Tuscany,  has  been  utterly  discredited,  and 
the  leading  firms  engaged  in  the  olive  oil 
trade  have  abandoned  the  use  of  such 
flasks.  Persons  who  buy  oil  in  Florence 
flasks  may  now  know  what  to  expect.  Mr. 
Inglis  adds  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
get  genuine  Lucca  oil  of  fine  quality  in 
England.  The  demand  is  chiefly  for  cheap 
oil,  and  public  ignorance  is  traded  on  to  a 
great  extent. 

Referring  to  this  subject,  onr  contempor- 
ary. Industries,  in  a  recent  issue,  gives  a 
ready  means  of  detecting  the  adulteration 
of  olive  oil  by  cottonseed  oil.  The  refining 
of  cottonseed  oil  has  made  such  progress  of 
late  years  that  it  is  produced  quite  clear  in 
color,  and  thus  there  is  no  longer  a  reddish 
tint  to  indicate  its  presence,  which  can  only 
be  proved  by  chemical  analysis.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  admixture  sometimes  reaches 
and  even  exceeds  75  per  cent.  One  mode 
of  readily  testing  for  this  adulteration  is  with 
nitrate  protoxide  of  mercury,  the  yellow 
simple  basic  salt  of  this  chemical  combina- 
tion being  employed  (2Hg20,  NOoH.O.). 
About  one-seventh  to  one-sixth  of  an  ounce 
of  this  is  dissolved  in  a  cylindrical  test 
glass  in  about  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  an 
ounce  of  nitric  acid.  On  this  solution  the 
oil  to  be  tested  is  poured  in  such  quantity 
that  the  test-glass  is  about  two-thirds  full . 
The  two  fluids  are  then  shaken  together  for 
five  or  six  seconds,  and  the  change  in  color 
is  at  once  noticed.  Cottonseed  oil,  when 
treated  in  this  solution,  becomes  dark 
brown  or  almost  black,  but  after  a  short 
time  the  solution  becomes  colorless  and 
clear.  Pure  olive  oil  has  a  greenish  or 
light  yellow  tinge,  while  the  solution  under 
the  layer  of  oil  assumes  a  dark  red  or 
brown  color.  Olive  oil  mixed  with  50  per 
cent,  cottonseed  oil  assumes  in  this  process 
a  brick  red  to  brownish  red  tinge.  A  mix- 
ture of  25  per  cent,  makes  orange  yellow  to 
red  yellow.     The  solution  of  the  mercurial 


preparations  remains  for  the  most  part 
colorless  with  mixed  olive  oils,  as  well  as 
pure  cottonseed  oil.  Pure  olive  oil  should 
never  assume  a  reddish  tinge  in  this  test; 
the  redder  or  browner  it  is,  the  more  cotton- 
seed oil  does  it  contain.  Thus,  a  little 
practice  allows  of  a  color  scale  being 
formed,  by  which  the  presence  even  of  5 
per  cent,  of  cotton  oil  may  be  discovered  in 
a  few  seconds. 


WINE   MAKIXU   IS   CAI.IFOBNIA. 


[The  Western  Broker.) 
The  prettiest  and  cleanest  employment 
I  ever  saw  is  that  of  gathering  grapes. 
But  it  is  hard  on  the  back,  and  in  the  end 
is  not  easy  work.  Of  coarse,  the  ugly 
stumps  are  entirely  hidden  by  the  vines 
long  before  harvest  time.  Indeed,  the 
thousand  vines  and  tendrils  and  blossoms 
that  branch  out  from  the  little  black  stump 
in  the  earliest  days  of  Spring  have  long 
before  harvest  time  completely  covered 
every  inch  of  ground  with  vines  and  leaves 
and  tendrills  that  reach  almost  to  your 
waist.  And  the  stump  is  one  solid  mass  of 
luscious  grapes.  They  are  all  there  cling- 
ing to  the  stump,  not  scattered  about  over 
the  ground  on  the  long  vines  that  are  to  be 
shorn  away.  But  you  begin  to  feel  down 
in  the  dense  mass  of  leaves  and  tendrils 
for  your  stump,  and  at  every  stump  yon 
find  a  little  cart-load  of  grapes. 

There  are  blank  rows  up  and  down  and 
across  all  the  large  vineyards  for  the 
wagons,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  in 
California  is  the  long  lines  of  wagons  on 
the  high  roads  on  their  way  to  the  wine 
presses  with  their  great  heaps  of  streaming 
grapes. 

The  best  hand  in  the  grape  field  by  all 
odds  is  the  little  Chinaman.  He  grows 
close  to  the  ground,  and  so  does  not  have 
to  bend  his  back  like  a  large  white  man. 
Besides,  he  is  very  supple-fingered.  And 
it  does  not  take  a  John  L.  Sullivan  to  lift  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  And  so  when  you  have 
decided  in  your  mind  that  the  grape  is 
going  to  be  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
political  economy  of  this,  the  greatest  State 
in  the  Union,  and  when  you  have  farther 
decided  that  the  Chinaman  is  necessary  to 
make  it  most  profitable,  you  can  decide 
very  certainly  in  your  mind  as  to  whether 
the  little  brown  men  are  going  to  go  o* 
stay. 

If  only  every  white  man  would  hasten 
to  get  hold  of  a  little  piece  of  land  and 
plant  it  all,  either  till  it  himself  or  employ 
Chinamen  to  do  the  hardest  part  of  the 
work  for  him,  why  then  this  question  o' 
cheap  labor,  so  far  as  California  is  con* 
ccrned,  would  be  settled  instantly  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all.  When  the  white 
man  who  is  now  employed,  comes  to  be 
the  employer,  why  cheap  labor  will  seem  in 
his  changed  mental  vision  to  be  the  very 
best  tiling  that  could  be  bestowed  on  the 
commonwealth  of  California. 

And  land  is  so  cheap  and  so  ready  for 
the  plow,  and  so  accessible,  too,  by  any 
one  of  the  five  Pacific  railroads,  as  com- 
pared with  the  time,  when  we,  the  old 
settlers,  put  in  the  best  half  of  the  year  in 
crossing  the  plains! 

But,  alas,  notwithstanding  all  I  can  say 
or  do,  I  fear  my  fellow  laborer  will  cling  to 
the  dirty  alleys  of  the  dismal  cities,  hug 
his  hatred  of  those  who  have  toiled  and 
braved  danger  and  made  life  a  success. 
He  prefers  the  pest-house  for  his  children 
to  the  green  grape-fields,  and  the  sweet  air 
of  the  roomy  west.  He  prefers  making 
bombs  to  making  bread.  Alas,  my  fellow 
laborer  yon  are  a  bomber! 
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PHYIiL,OXEKA     IN    Al]!4TKAl,IA. 


The  following  report  from  the  Phyllox- 
era Board  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria  shows 
that  mnoh  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
eradication  of  this  pest  in  the  Colonies 
than  in  California: 

To  the  Hon.  J.  i^.  Levien,  M.L.A.,  Minister 
of  AgriaiUure. 
Sib: — In  compliance  with  the  request 
contained  in  your  communication  of  the 
17th  inst.,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  report 
on  the  visit  paid  to  the  Geeloug  District  on 
the  18th  of  June  last,  in  company  with 
yourself,  Mr.  J.  Harris,  M.L.A.,  the  Hon. 
Dr.  L.  L.  Smith  and  the  Secretary  for 
agriculture . 

2.  I  hare  abstained  from  forwarding  an 
independent  report  before  this  date  in  anti- 
cipation that  the  late  Chairman  of  the 
Phylloxera  Board,  Dr.L.L.  Smith,  would 
have  called  the  members  of  that  body  to- 
gether in  order  that  a  joint  document  might 
have  been  drawn  up.  That  gentleman  has, 
however,  furnished  you  with  his  own  views 
on  the  subject  without  having  consulted  his 
fellow  members,  and  I  am  therefore  under 
the  necessity  of  adopting  a  similar  course. 

3.  The  Moorabool  Valley,  near  Geelong, 
was  visited  on  the  date  named,  that  being 
the  place  where  the  phylloxera  vnstatrix 
first  made  its  appearance  in  Victoria,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  about  the  year 
1875. 

4.  The  land  formerly  occupied  by  vine- 
yards known  to  be  infected  with  phylloxera 
was  inspected,  the  object  being  to  ascertain 
whether  the  insect  still  existed  under- 
ground. The  first  spot  examined  was  that 
on  which  a  vineyard  had  been  cultivated 
for  some  years  prior  to  1877.  In  that  year 
the  vineyard  was  found  to  be  infected  with 
phylloxera,  and  in  1878  was  uprooted 
under  the  Vine  Diseases  Act. 

5.  During  the  latter  end  of  1877  the 
board  examined  this  vineyard,  it  being  then 
in  full  fruit-bearing,  and  an  opportunity 
was  therefore  afforded  for  examining  the 
leaves,  the  wood  and  the  roots  of  the  vines. 
On  the  leaves  neither  the  fly  nor  the  galls 
were  met  with,  but  m^ny  of  the  leaves 
■were  fringed  with  a  yellow  band,  indi- 
cating, first,  that  the  phylloxera  were  at 
the  roots  of  the  vines,  and  second,  that  it 
was  their  first  year  of  attack.  On  examin- 
ing the  roots  it  was  further  found  that  the 
phylloxera  were  present  in  great  numbers 
and  full  of  activity,  and  in  difl'erent  stages 
of  development,  from  the  egg  to  the  fully 
matured  insect. 

6.  When  the  vineyard  was  uprooted 
there  was  left  in  the  ground  a  number  of 
roots  and  rootlets. 

7.  In  the  year  1880  the  board  visited 
the  same  place  and  dug  up  some  of  the 
remaining  pieces  of  the  roots,  some  of 
which  were  found  at  a  depth  of  18  inches 
to  24  inches  below  the  surface.  The  phyl- 
loxera were  still  present,  but  less  in  num- 
ber and  in  stages  of  growth,  no  eggs  being 
met  with.  The  roots,  when  broken,  were 
succulent,  but  had  changed  from  a  light 
yellow  color  to  a  light  brown,  thus  indi- 
cating feeble  vitality.  The  rootlets  had 
decayed  and  were  entirely  absent. 

8.  On  the  occasion  of  the  late  visit  in 
June  last  I  made  another  examination  at 
the  same  place  of  both  the  lands  trenched 
and  untrenched  and  the  remaining  vine 
roots.  The  latter  were  found  some  6  in- 
ches or  8  inches  deeper  than  before,  and  in 
a  complete  state  of  decay.  The  phylloxera 
were  entirely  absent;  the  shrivelled  shells 
of  the  body  of  the  insect  were  adhering  to 


the  decayed  root.  My  investigation  on 
each  occasion  was  conducted  on  the  spot 
under  microscopical  examination,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  further  investigation 
on  the  dead  subject  in  my  own  laboratory. 

9.  The  history  of  this  vineyard  has  been 
given  in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  full  consideration  of  this  difficult 
problem . 

10.  On  proceeding  up  the  valley,  some 
ground  formerly  occupied  as  a  vineyard,  25 
acres  in  extent,  was  also  examined.  The 
vineyard  was  destroyed  under  the  Vine 
Diseases  Act  in  the  year  1879.  The  roots 
and  rootlets  left  in  the  ground  were  still 
perfect,  and  on  being  fractured  were  found 
to  be  alive ,  capable  if  any  wood  bud  was 
attached  to  the  roots  of  sending  up  to  the 
surface  good  vine  shoots.  Both  on  the 
roots  and  rootlets  the  phylloxera  were  alive 
and  present  in  great  numbers,  but  in  a 
state  of  hybernation.  On  being  exposed  to 
the  sun's  warmth  Ihey  became  active  and 
moved  about.  One  peculiar  circumstance 
was  noticed,  viz.,  that  although  the  phyl- 
loxera remained  on  the  rootlets  yet  the 
usual  swelling  was  absent.  This  induced 
the  conclusion  that  the  rootlets  were  failing 
in  their  work  of  suction  from  the  soil, 
being  evidently  in  their  first  stage  of  decay, 

11.  The  visit  was  extended  further  up 
the  valley  to  the  Moorabool  Viaduct,  a 
distance  of  over  five  miles  from  the  first 
place  visited.  A  vineyard  which  was  situ- 
ated near  the  viaduct  was  destroyed  by  the 
proprietor  befoie  the  Compulsory  Compen- 
sation Act  came  into  force,  in  consequence 
of  the  phylloxera?  being  detected  among 
the  vines  by  the  vigueron  himself,  but  for 
this  laudable  act  he  received  no  compensa- 
tion. Only  a  few  roots  were  found  in  the 
ground,  and  these  showed  signs  of  decay. 
A  few  phylloxera?  iu  scattered  groups  only 
were  found. 

12.  The  whole  of  my  observations  iu 
connection  with  this  matter  confirm  me  in 
the  opinion  that  the  insect  is  the  veritable 
Pliylloxera  vastairix,  and  that  we  have  a 
subtle  enemy  of  viticulture  to  deal  with. 

13.  Entomologists  of  the  present  day 
are  trying  to  unravel  the  peculiarities  of 
this  interesting  but  devastating  family  of 
the  aphis  tribe,  but  there  is  nothing  certain 
to  guide  us  in  arriving  at  conclusions  as  to 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  underground  phyl- 
loxera after  one  species  in  the  cycle  of 
evolution  nas  been  destroyed,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  destruction  of  the  winged  insect 
by  uprooting. 

14.  That  the  underground  phylloxera 
continues  to  live,  lay  eggs,  and  propagates 
after  this  has  been  accomplished  for  more 
than  four  years  is  certain  from  my  own 
observations.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  roots  left  in  the  ground  are  deprived  of 
the  means  of  supplying  a  sweet  and  vigor- 
ous sap,  by  the  destruction  of  the  super- 
structural  parts  of  the  vine.  This  sap  is 
evidently  their  primitive  food,  the  genesis 
of  their  vigorous  evolution. 

15.  The  microscope  reveals  existing  iu 
these  detached  underground  root  pieces  a 
vast  storehouse  of  a  clear  orange-colored 
gummy  substance,  produced  by  the  slug- 
gish movement  of  the  sap.  The  under- 
ground phylloxera  lives  on  this  substance. 
The  proof  for  this  statement  rests  on  the 
following  observations: — (a.)  The  phyl- 
loxerie  rest  in  groups  around  and  in  the 
fissures  found  iu  the  bark  of  the  root,  (b.) 
On  removing  carefully  one  of  the  insects 
from  its  place,  the  probocis  or  sucking  tube 
will  be  found  imbedded  in  this  gummy 
substance  through  the  cracks  or  fissures  of 


the  bark,  and  the  tube  has  fairly  to  be 
drawn  from  it.  (c.)  The  canal  or  stomach 
of  the  insect  is  found  full  of  this  gummy 
matter,  and  its  whole  body  partakes  of  the 
color.  So  long  as  the  root  remains  succu- 
lent or  uudecayed  it  will  continue  to  be 
the  means  for  maintaining  the  underground 
phylloxera.  The  removal  of  the  super- 
structural  vine  has  apparently  ended  the 
life  of  the  fly  family  belonging  to  this  terri- 
ble pest,  viz.,  the  winged  insect  and  the 
gall  nests  on  the  vine  leaves. 

10.  What  period  will  have  to  elaps4 
before  we  announce  the  complete  clearance 
of  the  underground  phylloxera  in  the  Gee- 
long  District  is  quite  uncertain.  Such  a 
welcome  result  would  appear  to  depend  in 
the  first  instance  on  the  complete  decay  of 
the  roots  in  the  soil,  or  the  thorough  over- 
hauling of  the  old  vineyards  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  probably  from  4  feet  to  5  feet, 
every  shovelful  of  earth  being  carefully 
sifted.  Even  then  there  will  be  some  doubt 
still  remaining  as  to  the  complete  eradi- 
cation of  the  tainted  roots.  The  extent  of 
the  danger  to  which  we  are  still  subject 
from  the  underground  phylloxera  is  mere 
conjecture;  but  I  feel  certain  that  there  is 
danger,  and  would  urge  vigilance  and  close 
supervision  over  the  whole  Moorabool  Val- 
ley and  the  surrounding  district.  In  a 
recent  work  by  Dr.  Riley,  one  of  the  fore- 
most authorities  on  this  matter,  I  find  the 
following  remarks: — "If  all  winged  indi 
viduals  were  destroyed  as  fast  as  they  issue 
from  the  ground  we  have  the  spectacle  of 
au  underground  insect  possessing  the  power 
of  continued  existence.  Even  when  con- 
fined to  its  subterranean  retreats  it  spreads 
iu  its  wingless  state  from  vine  to  vine  and 
from  vineyard  to  vineyard,  when  these  are 
adjacent,  either  through  passages  in  the 
ground  itself  or  over  the  surface.  At  the 
same  time  the  winged  individual  migrates 
to  much  more  distant  parts. ' ' 

17.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  greater 
care  has  not  been  taken  by  those  employed 
to  uproot  the  vines.  Too  many  pieces  of 
the  roots  were  left  in  the  ground,  and  these 
will  considerably  prolong  the  time  before 
the  valley  can  be  pronounced  clear  of  the 
phylloxera. 

18.  Of  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  the 
valley  nothing  is  known  beyond  mere  con- 
jecture. The  systematic  close  pruning  of 
vines  ,18,  in  some  cases,  supposed  to  have  a 
close  connection  with  the  appearance  of 
the  disease,  and  it  would  be  well  for  vig- 
nerons  to  carefully  weigh  this  phase  of  the 
question. 

19.  With  reference  to  the  utilisation  of 
the  lands  formerly  occupied  by  vineyards, 
I  cannot  recommend  the  growth  of  fruit 
trees  at  present.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a 
moot  point  whether  in  the  stress  for  food 
the  underground  phylloxera  might  not  at- 
tack other  rootlets  of  a  succulent  and 
woody  character.  This  might,  however, 
be  decided  about  September  or  October 
next,  when  activity  in  the  insect  in  ques- 
tion sets  in.  The  information  could  be  ob- 
tained by  careful  inspection  of  the  roots  of 
fruit  trees  now  growing  in  the  vineyards  of 
the  Moorabool  Valley. 

20.  After  all  the  investigations  of  my- 
self and  of  the  board,  extending  over  the 
past  six  years,  and  reviewing  the  whole 
subject  as  now  presented,  I  would  recom- 
mend as  follows : — 

(1.)  That  the  Moorabool  Valley  be  vis- 
ited periodically,  say  every  three  months, 
by  experts,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
auy  change  in  the  insect,  and  noting  their 
migratory  propensities. 


(2.)  That  strict  survuillauce  be  exercised 
over  the  old  vineyard  grounds  in  the  valley 
Under  no  pretence  should  vine  shoots  be 
allowed  to  exist  above  the  ground,  or  vines 
cultivated  within  the  limits  now  existing 
under  the  act,  for  at  least  two  years  and  a 
half.  A  close  inspection  of  the  area  might 
then  be  possibly  made,  with  the  view  of 
reducing  or  varying  the  present  proscribed 
district,  unless  experts  should  report  to  the 
contrary. 

(3.)  That  the  infected  grounds  should 
be  cultivated  with  bulb  or  root  crops  only, 
such  as  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  man- 
golds, beet,  onions,  etc,  or  else  be  allowed 
to  lie  fallow. 

(4.)  Should  the  foregoing  recommenda- 
tions be  rigorously  carried  out,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  phylloxera  pest  will  not 
spread,  and  further,  that  these  measures 
will  shorten  the  time  of  quarantine  for  the  i 
Geelong  District. 

21.  Should  you  be  desiious  of  trying  i 
what  will  be  probably  a  more  expeditious  I 
plan  of  clearing  the  infected  lands  of  the  i 
phylloxera  than  any  yet  adopted,  I  would 
suggest  that  dynamite  be  employed.  The 
advantages  of  employing  such  an  agent  are 
obvious.  Small  charges  might  be  inserted 
in  the  centre  of  10  feet  squares,  and  as 
this  explosive  strikes  chiefly  downwards  as 
well  as  laterally,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
thoroughly  loosening  and  turning  up  the 
soil  to  a  great  depth,  while  possibly  the 
fumes  generated  by  each  explosion  would 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  all  insect  life. 
The  cost  of  this  process  as  compared  with 
ordinary  trenching  would  be  nominal,  and 
as  the  infected  lands  are  away  from  habita- 
tions, the  experiments  might  be  made  with- 
out danger,  provided  the  work  is  place 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  personi 
thoroughly  acquained  with  handling  dyna- 
mite.     I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Bosisto, 

Member  of  the  Phylloxera  Board. 

The  board  is  adverse,  under  existing; 
circumstances,  to  replanting  with  vines 
those  portions  of  the  Geelong  District  for- 
merly proclaimed  infected  with  disease. 
Although  £30,000  have  been  spent  in 
efforts  at  eradicating  the  pest,  it  still  exists 
with  great  vitality  in  several  places.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  disease  has  been  con- 
fined to  Geelong  District,  and  by  continu- 
ing the  system  of  quarantine,  and  resort- 
ing to  restrictive  measures,  the  disease 
will  be  eventually  stamped  out  so  as  to 
allow  of  replanting,  but  just  now  this, 
would  jeopardise  the  safety  of  vineyards  in-] 
all  the  colonies.  The  spread  of  the  disease 
has  been  undoubtedly  arrested,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  underground  vine  roots  infected  with 
the  insect,  though  not  exhausted,  is  dimin- 
ishing. If  active  measures  are  taken  the 
supplies  may  be  destroyed  by  trench  plough- 
ing or  by  spade  trenching  to  a  depth  of  18 
inches,  and  burning  the  vine  roots  in  the 
ground.  This  should  be  done  at  once  by 
disinfectants  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches,  and  six  months  after  this  is  done 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board,  replanting, 
will  be  allowed.  Many  infected  vine  roots 
have  been  found  iu  well  preserved  condition 
underground,  owing  to  the  careless  way  in. 
which  the  work  of  eradication  was  carriedi 


out. 


An  interesting  letter   from   Mr.    L.    D. 
Combe,  of  Santa  Clara  County,  is  published  t 
in  this  issue.     The  writer  agrees  with  the 
Merchant  ou  the  subject  of  wine  storage 
and  the  advantage  it  would  prove  to  makers 
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ABNOKMAI. 


lH-;i'«».SI  IS 
l.KAVKS. 


ax     VINE 


On  Mny  14tb  n  few  leaves  from  a  Muscat 
viue  were  received  from  E.  H.  Loveland, 
loremnn  of  tlu!  Buller  vineyard  at  Fresno. 
Mr.  Lovcland'a  attention  had  been  attracted 
by  what  seemed  to  be  a  growth  of  fuugns 
on  the  leaves  and  on  one  side  of  the  trunk 
of  the  vine.  He  wrote  that  he  had  noticed 
the  same  thing  before,  but  never  in  such 
amount  as  this  season. 

A  preliminary  examination  of  the  speci- 
mecs  Bho\ved  that  the  leaves,  though  ap- 
pearing quite  healthy  in  color,  were  thickly 
covered  on  both  sides  with  a  whitish  sub- 
stance occuring  in  irregular  masses,  and 
which  at  first  glance  n.ight  give  some  sus- 
picion of  a  fungoid  growth.  Examined 
with  a  hand-magnifier,  however,  the  uiati.- 
rial  was  seen  to  be  of  dense  character  and 
prone  to  lift  from  the  surface  of  the  leaf  in 
scale-like  particles— in  fact,  in  some  places, 
especially  where  it  had  extended  over  the 
ribs  of  the  leaf,  it  had  divided  and  parllj 
lifted  itself  from  the  surface  as  though  ii 
had  become  shrunken  and  distorted  by  dry- 
ing. No  features  of  fungoid  growth  wert 
discernible.  Upon  carsful  exploration  with 
a  three-fourth  inch  objective  the  marks 
fchown  by  the  hand-magnifier  were  made 
more  plain,  and  the  whitish  ma-sses  gave  in- 
dications of  a  crystalline  structure,  mani- 
festing itself  in  two  main  forms.  The 
thinner  portions  were  chiefly  made  up  of 
flatfish  crystallizations  of  arborescent  form, 
spreading  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaf, 
and  the  thicker  parts  were  dense  white 
masses  covered  thickly  with  acicular  crys- 
tals. The  whole  appearance  of  the  mate- 
rial was  that  of  an  incrustation  held  in 
place  by  adhesion  and  by  interweaving  of 
the  leaf  hairs  through  it,  the  latter  fact 
indicating  that  it  had  come  upon  the  leaf 
in  a  fluid  state  and  had  thus  taken  close 
hold  upon  the  inequalities  of  the  leaf  sur- 
face. This  being  the  character  of  the  de- 
posit as  determined  by  the  microscope,  and 
as  no  traces  of  fungoid  origin  could  be  dis- 
cerned, it  was  evident  that  the  composition 
of  the  material,  as  determined  by  chemical 
examination,  would  be  most  apt  to  disclose 
its  source. 

The  small  amount  of  material  which 
could  be  scraped  from  leaves,  somewhat 
less  than  one  grain,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  come  to  perfectly  definite  conclusions 
regarding  its  exact  nature. 

The  original  material  contained; 

44.3  per  cent,  insoluble  in  water. 

65.7  '*     "      soluble     "      " 
Of  the  soluble  part: 

69.8  per  cent,  wa«  organic  matter  and  water. 
7.2    "      *'      **    soluble  ash. 

23.0 insoluble. 

The  part  insoluble  in  water  contained : 

81.1  per  cent,  of  organic  matter  and  loss. 

18.8 ash. 

The  part  of  the  original  material  insoluble 
in  water  consists  mostly  of  lime,  with  a 
small  amount  of  magnesia  and  sulphuric 
acid.  A  slight  residue  resembling  mica 
(probably  from  the  dust  of  the  soil)  remains 
after  the  treatment  with  acid.  Sulphur  is 
present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  easily 
dettcted  when  ignited — doubtless  from  the 
sulphuring  of  the  vines. 

The  soluble  part  of  the  original  material 
was  slightly  acid.  On  ignition  it  blackens, 
and  emits  a  slight  odor  of  burnt  sugar.  The 
presence  of  a  little  sugar  is  also  shown  by 
the  copper  test.  The  soluble  part  of  its  ash 
is  strongly  alkaline,  and  consists  largely  of 
carbonate  of  potash  with  some  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  insoluble  'part   of  its   ash   consists 


chiefly  of   lime   with   a  small  amount   of 
magnesia. 

The  general  result  of  this  examination 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  white  substance 
is  a  saline  incrustation  of  organic  salts  of 
potash  and  lime.  Such  a  deposit  might  re- 
sult from  the  evaporation  of  vine  sap  itself, 
but  its  deficiency  in  gum  and  sugar  and  ap- 
parent absence  of  tartaric  acid  (judging 
from  the  crystalline  form  of  the  incrusta- 
tion) renders  this  supposition  unlikely. 

OTHEB  SPECIMENS. 

Another  specimen  sent  by  J.  S.  Dore,  of 
Borden,  Fresno  county,  had  all  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  the  specimen  from  the 
Butler  vineyard,  except  that  the  material 
was  less  abundant.  A  specimen  from  Hiram 
Hamilton,  of  Orange,  Los  Angeles  county, 
differs  in  some  respects  from  the  Fresno 
samples.  The  depo.sit  is  much  thinner, 
and  looks  as  though  drops  of  thin  white- 
wash had  fallen  upon  the  leaf  and  spread 
out  upon  it.  It  is  most  abundant  upon  or 
near  the  outer  edges  of  the^leaves.  Ex- 
amined with  the  microscope,  the  deposit 
does  not  show  the  needle-shaped  crystals  as 
in  the  former  cases,  but  has  instead  some- 
what irregular,  roundish  masses,  sometimes 
contiguous,  sometimes  ^separated  enough  to 
show  the  green  color  of  the  leaf  surface  be- 
neath them.  There  is,  however,  no  indi- 
cation of  fungoid  form  or  growth,  but  rather 
of  granular  formation,  presumably  an  in- 
crustation. The  material  was  not  abundant 
enough  to  admit  of  chemical  examination. 

A  specimen  received  from  G.  F.  Merriam, 
of  Escondido,  San  Diego  county,  resembles 
closely  the  one  from  "Orange,  Los  Angeles 
county.  Mr.  Merriam  writes:  "You  will 
notice  along  the  edges  of  the  leaves  some 
thing  white — as  if  lime-water  had  been 
thrown  upon  them.''  In  this  sample  the 
thicker  line  of  incrustation  along  what 
seems  to  be  the  part  where  most  of  the 
liquid  would  collect  by  gravitation  is  a 
noticeable  feature. 


pear  from  the  samples  received  that  the 
deposit,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  does 
any  injury  to  the  leaf  or  its  functions.  Upon 
this  point  we  desire  more  information  from 
those  who  have  observed  the  occurrence 
and  traced  its  effects. 

We  desire  more  liberal  supplies  of  the 
material  to  pursue  investigations  which  we 
trust  may  disclose  the  origin  of  the  peculiar 
phenomenon.  We  would  also  be  pleased 
to  have  all  vine-growers  whose  attention 
may  be  attracted  by  this  announcement, 
examine  their  vines  and  send  us  specimens 
of  anything  which  may  seem  to  them  to  be 
of  the  character  desci-ibed.  In  many  cases 
serious  apprehensions  may  be  allayed  by 
determination  of  the  real  nature  of  what 
may  seem  to  be  threatening  phenomena, 
and  even  when  the  matter  is  serious  it  is 
well  to  be  advised  of  it  as  early  as  possible. 
The  University  Experioient  Station  is 
equipped  for  such  work  and  its  facilities 
are  always  at  the  service  of  the  vine-grow- 
ers and  agriculturists  generally. 

E.  W.  HlLOABD. 

Berkeley,  June  4,  1887. 


HirSTERTOtlS  JDEATH    OF    VINES. 


rUBTHEB  INVKSTIOATION  NEEDBD. 

We  make  this  preliminary  statement  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  these  abnormal  de- 
posits upon  vine   leaves,   because   of    the 
interest  which  has  been  awakened  in  them 
in  the  localities  where  they  have  occurred, 
and  to  allay  fears  which  seem   to   prevail 
that   the  peculiar  appearances  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  "downy  mildew"  (peronos- 
pora  vttlcola) — a  disease  of  the  vine  which 
is  properly  dreaded.     The  wide  announce- 
ment which   has  been   made  of    the  evil 
occasioned  by  this  fungoid  parasite,  natur- 
ally  renders   vine   growers  alert  to   detect 
signs    of    its    encroachment.     It    may    be 
stated  that  the   "  downy  mildew  "  exhibits 
its  presence  by  marks  wholly  dissimilar  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  incrustation  which 
we  have  described  above.     It  forms  "  con- 
spicuous white  patches"    of    a    fuzzy   or 
downy    character,    as    its    common    name 
indicates.     These    patches    may    be    very 
small,  but  their  soft,  wooly  nature  is  easily 
detected.     As  the   disease    progresses    the 
patches  become  yellowish,  then  brownish, 
and  finally  the  portion  of  the  leaf  affected 
exhibits    all    the    marks    of    dead    tissue. 
Sometimes  the  leaf  is  almost  wholly  cover- 
ed and  shrivels  and  dies.     Microscopic  ex- 
amination shows  that  the  fungus  has  pene- 
trated the  leaf  substance  and  destroyed  it. 
In    the  case   of   the  incrustation   noted 
above,  the  material  is  wholly  upon  the  outer 
surface  of  the  leaf,  merely  resting   upon  it 
and  easily  separated  from  it.     Careful   ex- 
amination of  the  epidermis  from  which  the 


An  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the 
mysterious  decline  and  death  of  grapevines, 
at  certain  points  in  Southern  California, 
has  been  in  progress  at  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station  for  several  weeks.  The 
work  was  undertaken  to  test  the  results  an- 
nounced last  year  by  reinvestigation,  and 
because  the  loss  and  vexation  resulting 
from  death  of  vines  continues  in  the  same 
localities  affected  last  year. 

Quite  a  large  collection  of  vines  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  decline  was  secured  from  the 
growers.    In  some  cases  the  vine  was   al- 
most lifeless,  and  had  made  but  the  most 
feeble  attempt  to  break  its  buds,  in  othei-s 
one  cane  had  made  a  fairly  vigorous  start, 
while  others  did  little  or  nothing;  in  others 
still  all  the  buds   had   thrown   out   a   few 
inches  Of  very  weak  cane.     Thus  we   had 
for  examination  vines  in   various   morbid 
states.     The  examination  of  this   material 
was  also  much  helped  by  careful  descrip- 1 
tions  of  the  progress  of  the  trouble  by  the 
growers  and  by   personal   investigation  in 
the  field  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Morse.     The  results 
of  the  examination  as  to  locating  the  trouble 
in  the  vine  itself  were  mainly  negative,  ai 
was   the   case   last  year.      Although   most 
careful     microscopic    examination    of    the 
le&ves  and  wood  of  the  affected  vines  was 
made,  there  was  no  parasite  of  either  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  nature  found.     In  fact  the 
tissue  of  leaf,  cane  and  trunk  was  found  to 
be  perfectly  normal,  except  that  there  were 
clear  indications  of  defective  nutrition  re- 
sulting from  a  stoppage  of  the  sap  supply. 
Why   this  stoppage   occurred,    there    was 
nothing  in  the  vines  themselves  to   show. 
In  some  samples  submitted,  a  part  of  the 
sap  ducts  were  partly  or  wholly  closed  with 
gummy  material,  presumably  the  result  of 
condensation  of  the  small  sap  flow,  because 
of  lack  of  pressure  to  carry  it  onward  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  newer  growth,  but  there 
was  not,  on  the  whole,  nearly  suflicient  ob- 
struction to  prevent  the  flow  of  sap  had  the 
flow  been  normal,     tn  fact  the  decapitation 
of  vines  in  the  vineyard  showed  that  there 
was  in  some  cases  very  little  sap  flowing, 
and  in  others  none  at  all.     This  checking 
of  the  sap  flow  is  not  the  immediate  effect 
of  parasite  attack,  and  where  it  sometimes 
results  as  a  secondary  effect,  the  tissue  of 
I  the  plant  shows   the   disorganization  pro- 


of trouble  was  plainly  precladed,  beoanse 
tho  tissue  was  normal  and  healthy,  except 
in  the  noticeable  deficiency  in  the  sap  flow. 
This  fact  was  determined  by  repeated  ex- 
amination, both  of  cross  and  longitudinal 
sections  of  the  new  growth,  the  younger 
wood  of  the  spurs,  the  trunk  of  the  vine  and 
the  roots  and  rootlets — even  to  the  smallest 
which  could  be  found  on  the  vines  sent  to 
us. 

This  conclusion  is  a  verification  of  the 
results  set  forth  last  year  by  field  examina- 
tion by  Mr.  Morse  and  by  microscopic  in- 
vestigations in  the  laboratory — an  account 
of  which  is  given  in  the  Viticultural  Report 
of  the  University  for  1886,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  His  conclusion  was  that 
there  was  nothing  found  thai  would  indicate 
a  true  disease  which  might  increase  and 
spread  to  neighboring  vineyards,  but  that 
the  phenomena  were  traceable  to  more  or 
less  accidental  and  local  peculiarities  of 
soil,  season,  moisture,  conditions,  etc., 
which  may  not  recur  and  produce  similar 
effects  for  many  years.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  the  continued  decline  of  vines 
observed  this  year  is  but  the  natural  se- 
quence of  unfavorable  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1886.  Since 
the  loss  has  been  greatest  in  districts  where 
vines  have  been  longest  cultivated,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  evil  has  been  aggravated  by 
the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  soil;  pointing 
to  fertilization  as  at  least  a  partial  remedy 
and  preventive  by  enabling  the  vines  to  rally 
from  their  enfeebled  condition,  through  the 
recuperation  of  the  root  system. 

E.  W.  HaoAED. 
Berkeley,  June  i,  1887. 


The    Austrnlian    Vlntagre 


Vintage  operations  in  Australia  were 
seriously  impeded  by  heavy  rains.  Some 
musts  tested  gave  the  following  speciflo 
gravities:  Muscat,  1,110;  Shepherds  Ries- 
ling, 1,120,  Riesling,  1,100;  Ancarot,  1,096 
Shiraz,  1,094;  Malbec,  1,094.  Although 
these  weights  are  below  the  average,  it  was 
believed  that  good  wine  would  be  made. 
Large  quantities  of  Victorian  grapes  were 
purchased  by  wine  makers  in  Albury,  New 
South  Wales,  at  prices  varying  fiom  £5.10 
@.  .£7.  per  ton. 


Unseasonable  weather  still  prevails  in 
the  country  alternating  in  extreme  heat  and 
cold.  This  week  even  there  was  a  light 
frost  near  St.  Helena.  These  sadden 
changes  are  bad  for  the  vintage. 


material  has  been  removed  does  not  show  I  duced  by  the  earlier  invasion  of  parasite 
any  invasion  of  the  tissue.     Nor  does  it  ap-    growth.     In  the  cases  examined,  this  sonrce 
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STURINO    BRAITDY, 


Some  exception  has  been  taken  to  the 
appointment  of  the  manager  of  the  -ware- 
house for  storing  brandy  in  New  York,  on 
the  grounds  that  he  is  interested  in  the 
business  and  will  push  sales  for  those  for 
whom  he  acts  as  agent  to  the  detriment  of 
other  makers  who  may  be  storing  brandy 
in  the'  same  warehouse.  The  benefits  de- 
rivable from  the  system  of  storage  are  gen- 
erally conceded.  It  enables  the  maker 'to 
age  his  brandy  without  paying  the  tax  on 
it,  and  to  obtain  advances,  thus  giving  him 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  better  prices 
than  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving. 
The  objection  raised  to  the  gentleman  who 
has  been  appointed,  and  of  whom  we  have 
no  knowledge  whatever,  is  a  mere  quibble. 
Every  brandy  maker  who  uses  the  ware- 
house in  New  York  has  his  agent  in  that 
city.  The  agent  is  informed  of  the 
quantity  stored  there  and  of  the  price 
asked  for  it,  and  it  is  his  business  to  find 
a  buyer.  He  has  as  much  opportunity  to 
sell  as  the  manager  of  the  warehouse  has, 
and  has  every  opportunity  for  access  to  the 
warehouse.  If  he  is  not  as  good  a  sales- 
man then  the  maker  in  California  should 
look  out  for  a  better  agent.  The  objection 
raised  to  the  appointment  is  a  mere  matter 
of  selfishness. 


When  drinking  wine,  see  that  the  bottles 
from  which  it  is  taken  have  the  pure  wine 
stamp  ou  them 


MR.    DE    TI7RK    IN    THE    EAST. 


Mr.  I.  De  Turk  has  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  East,  where  he  has  been 
carefully  looking  into  the  California  wine 
trade  and  its  possibilities.  Mr.  De  Turk 
thinks  that  the  question  of  over-production 
in  California  will  not  trouble  us  for  many 
years  to  come,  if  it  ever  does.  In  his 
opinion  there  is  a  large  market  and  a  great 
future  for  our  good  wines.  What  we  need 
is  to  age  them  before  sending  them  East 
for  consumption.  He  finds  that  the  demand 
is  steadily  increasing,  and  that  there  are 
many  large  centers  of  population  where 
California  wines  have  hardly  yet  been  intro- 
duced. He  thinks  that  the  pure  wine 
stamp  will  eventually  prove  beneficial  to 
California  wines  in  the  Eaat,  as,  when 
people  know  that  the  stamp  afiixed  to  a 
bottle  is  a  guarantee  of  the  purity  of  the 
wine,  they  will  ask  for  it  in  preference  to 
wine  that  bears  French  labels  and  the 
purity  of  which  is  very  problematical.  Mr. 
De  Turk  sells  his  wines  through  the  house 
of  Wm.  T.  Coleman  &  Co.  and  their 
numerous  agencies  in  the  East.  He  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  his  arrangements  with 
this  house  and  finds  that  his  profits  are 
very  considerably  larger  than  when  he  sold 
to  the  jobbers  of  San  Francisco.  In, the 
city  of  Chicago  alone  he  now  disposes  of 
1,000  cases  every  month.  His  wine  is  all 
sold  as  it  is  bottled  by  himself  and  bears 
his  own  label,  the  name  of  Wm.  T. 
Coleman  &  Co.  being  placed  below  it  as 
the  agents.  In  this  way  the  consumers 
become  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the 
maker,  and  thus  the  demand  for  that  par- 
ticular brand  is  constantly  increasing.  It 
is  in  such  a  manner  as  this  that  the  wine 
makers  can  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
their  products,  and  the  more  makers  who 
handle  and  dispose  of  their  wines  in  this 
way  the  better  will  it  be  for  themselves  and 
for  the  California  wine  trade  generally. 


Trouble    Ahead? 


Experienced  wine-makers  are  already  be- 
ginning to  expect  trouble  at  the  vintage, 
and  look  for  a  repetition  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  fermentation  during  1885. 
The  present  season  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  two  years  ago  in  many  respects.  There 
have  been  late  frosts  followed  by  excessive 
heat  during  the  same  month.  Later  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  berries  are  not 
developing  properly  and  are  falling  off  to  a 
considerable  extent.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  during  the  vintage  of  1885,  all  the 
trouble  came  suddenly  during  the  process 
of  fermentation,  which  was  checked  without 
any  apparent  reason.  There  was  a  general 
rush  for  information  and  assistance  to  the 
office  of  the  State  Commission,  where  sug- 
gestions were  given  and  experiments  tried 
as  quickly  as  possible.  In  order  to  avoid 
any  danger  of  similar  experiences  this  year, 
wine-makers  should  be  prepared  with  all 
known  remedies  to  use  in  fermenting  so 
that  they  may  suffer  as  little  delay  and  in- 
convenience as  possible. 


It  is  probable  that  the  Reisling  and  other 
long  pruned  varieties  will  have  a  short  crop 
owing  to  eoulure.  Reisling  seems  to  be  in 
demand  even  now,  as  Mr.  Henry  Kohler, 
of  the  firm  of  Kohler  and  Van  Bergen,  luis 
been  looking  in  Sonoma  County  for  a  car- 
load of  white  wine,  and,  as  far  as  we  were 
able  to  learn,  h-e  did  no^  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing it-  j! 


EASTERN    EDUCATION. 


It  has  taken  some  time  to  accomplish  it, 
but  It  is  gratifying  to  find  at  last  that  our 
friends  in  the  east  are  becoming  educated. 
The  Washington  Critic  says: 

If  Americans  would  forego  for  a  time 
their  senseless  prejudice  in  foreign  wines, 
especially  still-wines — much  of  which  im- 
ported into  this  country  is  an  adulterated 
mixture  of  stimulating  compounds  of  un- 
healthy ingredients — and  use  instead  the 
native  wines  of  their  own  country,  they 
would  soon  become  partisans  of  the  home 
products.  California,  for  example,  has 
some  of  the  finest  vineyards  in  the  world, 
its  climate  being  peculiarly  adapted  to 
grape  culture,  and  the  wines  of  that  State 
are  rich  in  body,  delicious  in  flavor  and 
absolutely  pure  in  quality.  Americans  will 
find  these  native  wines  altogether  prefera- 
ble to  the  vast  majority  of  the  adulterated 
stuff  which  is  sold  in  this  country  as  foreign 
wines.  It  is  only  necessary  for  a  fair  trial 
to  substantiate  this  assertion;  and  then  the 
price  of  the  native  wines  is  an  important 
consideration  also,  being  so  very  much  less 
than  that  of  the  alleged  foreign  vintage. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Wheeler,  Chief  Executive  Viti- 
cultural  Officer,  was  at  Oakville  last  week 
to  commence  a  series  of  experiments  for 
ascertaining  what  strength  of  the  Paris 
green  wash  can  be  safely  applied  to  vines. 
In  the  East,  where  summer  rains  prevail,  it 
is  recommended  that  a  wash  having  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  Paris  green  to 
twenty-five  gallons  of  water  be  used. 
Such  a  solution  would  be  effective,  but  pro- 
bably not  safe.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  using 
washes  of  different  strengths,  and  will  sub- 
mit the  grapes  to  the  State  Analyst  to  learn 
how  much  arsenic  still  adheres.  Must  and 
fermented  wines  made  from  the  same  grapes 
will  also  be  examined,  as  it  is  possible  that 
while  the  grapes  might  be  deleterious  the 
wine  might  not  be,  as  fermentation  is  a  set- 
tling process.  The  results  of  these  investi- 
gations will  be  of  importance  to  grape- 
growers. 


The  Warm  Weatber. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Crabb,  writing  from  Oakville 
on  May  28th,  said:  "  Yesterday  the  mercury 
stood  at  98  and  100  degrees  with  a  strong 
desiccating  north  wind,  which  will  dry  up 
the  grain  of  moisture  in  the  little  cup  that 
receives  the  polen  in  the  grape  flower,  and 
the  berry  will  not  fructify.  The  loss  in 
this  way  will,  I  fear,  be  great,  as  nearly  all 
of  the  varieties  are  now  blooming.  The 
berries  may  set  but  will  not  develop.  They 
will  be  without  seeds  and  very  small." 

This  is  another  reason  to  anticipate  a 
reduction  in  the  vintage.  In  fact,  we  hear 
on  all  sides  that  the  yield  of  1887  will  cer- 
tainly not  exceed  that  of  1886,  even  if  it  be 
as  large. 


Mr.  Harrison  stated  at  the  office  of  the 
State  Viticultural  Commission,  this  week, 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  receive  wine  for 
storage  on  July  1st,  and  that  he  had  been 
offered  1,000,000  gallons  from  Los  Angeles 
County.  The  lease  of  the  building  has  not 
yet  been  signed,  neither  have  the  names  of 
the  capitalists  interested  in  the  scheme  yet 
been  announced.  At  present  nothing  defi- 
nite seems  to  have  been  done  beyond  hold- 
ing out  hopes,  so  far  unfilled,  to  the  wine 
makers,  and  -possibly  preventing  others 
from  entering  into  the  business. 


VITICI7I.T17RAI.    STATISTICS. 


The  following  statistical  figures  may  be 
of  use,  particularly  for  those  members  of 
the  American  Press  who,  caring  little  for 
exact  reports  about  wine  production,  pub- 
lish all  sorts  of  private  opinions,  not  based 
on  knowledge,  about  the  small  importance 
of  our  home  production  vs.  an  imagined 
lessening  of  the  product  of  the  grape  vine 
in  the  Old  World.  Dr.  J.  Bersch  in  his 
Wine  Gazette  of  Vienna  asserts  the  average 

production  of  wines  to  have  been  last  year  in 
* 

hi.             or  gallons. 

Italy 35,500,000 . . ; .  937,800,000 

France 25,063,000..,.  660,o00,000 

Spain 22.000,000 ....  581 ,200,000 

Hungary 6,000,000....  158,502,000 

Portui^l 4,000,000....  10.5,608,000 

Austria 3,678,000. 96,950,000 

Gerinany 3,000,000....  79,2.51,000 

Russia 2,300,000....  60,760,000 

Turkey 2,000,000....  52,834,000 

Greece 1,200,000....  31,700,000 

Roumania 1,000,000....  26,417,000 

Switzerland 1,000,000....  26,417,000 

Servia 700,000....  18,492,000 

Atlantic  Islands....  300,000....  7,925,000 

Total 107,700,000 ....  2,845,000,000 

The  crops  from  Asia,  South  Africa,  Al- 
giers, Australia,  North  and  South  America 
may  complete  the  figure  of  say  3,100,- 
000,000  of  gallons  as  the  earth's  present 
average  wine  crop.  Italy  sold  to  France  in 
1886  about  49,000,000  of  gallons  and  Spain 
in  exact  numbers  furnished  to  France 
168,379,316  gallons  of  wine. 


A    CONTEMPORARY. 


Viticulture  in  Algiers  is  practically  Con- 
temporaneous with  that  industry   in   Cali- 
fornia.    We   began   a   dozen  years   or    so 
earlier  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but   we   may     j 
say  that  vigorous  planting  and  attention  to     I 
improvement  in  varieties,  here  dates  from      ' 
about  the  same  years  j^in  which  vineyards 
were  established  and  increased  in  the  French 
Colony  on  the  Mediterranean.     Some  years 
ago  already  the  results  as  to   quantity  of      ^ 
wines  made  iu  Algiers  were  ahead  of  the       I 
crops  of  California.     The   output  of   1886 
has  been  in  the  provinces  of 

Algiers,  from         24,422  hectares,  16,493,374  gal's.         ' 
CoKStantine,  19,130        "         10,186,232    " 

Oran,  26,114        "         14,777,167    " 


Total,  from  69,666  hectares,  41,455,773  gal's. 
This  is  consequently  more  than  double  the 
crop  of  California.  Algiers,  sent  in  1886, 
12,899,224  gallons  of  wine  to  France. 

w  ■     *  »  *  w 

The  crop  of  cider  in  France  amounted  in 

1885,  to  538,151,235  gallons,  while  that  of 

1886,  a  very  small  crop,  was  only  219,281,- 
123  gallons. 


The  exportation  of  wines  from  France  in 
1886  amounted  to : 

1,260,297  hi.  from  Bordeaux. 

100,829 in  bottles. 

1,256,213    "      "    other  parts. 

214,930 '       "    in  bottles. 


2,832,269  hi.  or  74,820,050  gallons. 


Vines  are  generally  reported  to  be  look- 
ing bright  and  fresh,  though  they  are  suf, 
fering  from  various  ailments,  to  a  slight 
extent,  in  some  sections. 


Mr.  Charles  A.  Wetmore  returned  from 
San  Diego  this  week  and  reports  everything 
to  be  booming  in  the  South. 


Any  communications  intended  for  the 
editor  of  the  Mekchint  should  be  addressed 
to  327  Market  Street,  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  business  affairs  of  the  office 
should  be  sent  to  P.  O.  Box  2366. 


June  10,  1887 
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HAKERS    AND    MERCHAWT.S. 


The  relations  that  exist  anj  that  have 
existed  between  the  wino  makers  and  wine 
merchants  are  not  always  of  the  most 
amicable  character.  This  is  to  be  regretted 
M  the  interests  of  both  are  so  closely  united. 
It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  faults 
on  both  sides.  It  is  certain  that,  whatever 
the  faults  are,  the  breach  between  the  wine 
makers  and  wine  merchants  is  widening 
rather  than  healing.  We  had  hoped  that, 
at  the  last  convention  of  the  grape  growers 
and  wine  makers,  there  was  some  indica- 
tion of  a  more  friendly  feeling  existing  be- 
tween the  two,  and  of  a  desire  to  lay  aside 
the  recollection  of  any  past  unpleasant- 
nesses. 

The  situation  of  these  two  branches  of  the 
viticultural  industry  is  briefly  summarized 
as  follows :  Both  have  invested  their  time, 
labor  and  capital  therein,  the  one  as  pro- 
ducer and  the  other  as  the  medium  for  dis- 
posing of  the.produce.  It  is  the  desire  of 
each  to  make  money  in  a  legitimate  man- 
ner. The  merchant  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  producer,  because  if  there  were 
no  wine  to  sell  he  would  be  compelled  to 
close  his  store  and  devote  his  capital  and 
energies  to  some  other  line  of  business.  The 
maker  has  liitherto  been  almost  entirely 
d«pendent  upon  the  merchant  as  the  medi- 
um for  disposing  of  his  product.  He  has 
been  so  much  occupied  in  establishing  his 
vineyard,  in  looking  after  all  the  details 
that  are  essential  in  commencing  the  busi- 
ness, in  studying  successes  and  trying  to 
avoid  failures,  that  he  has  been  unable  to 
devote  any  of  his  time  to  the  sale  of  his 
wine,  but  has  been  glad  to  dispose  of  it 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible  even  at  a 
low  and  barely  remunerative  figure. 

But  these  relative  positions  are  under- 
going a  great  change  and  a  change  that  will 
be  a  lasting  one.  We  do  not  mean  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  wine  merchants,  but 
there  will  be  more  of  them.  The  producers 
are  becoming  and  will  become  merchants 
themselves.  They  will  sell  directly  to  the 
consumers,  entering  into  competition  with 
the  merchants,  and  obtaining  a  much  better 
return  for  their  labors.  The  merchants 
have  had  things  pretty  well  their  own  way. 
They  have  paid  as  little  as  possible  .for 
■wine,  and  have  sold  it  at  a  very'  good  pro- 
fit. Taking  heed  for  the  day  they  have 
forgotten  the  morrow.  They  are  now  very 
much  in  need  of  old  wine  and  they  will 
have  to  pay  a  very  high  price  for  it,  high 
compared  with  the  absurb  offers  that  they 
have  recently  been  making.  The  exports 
for  this  year  have  been  unusually  heavy, 
exceeding  the  quantity  shipped  out  of  the 
State  during  any  former  period.  From  a 
variety  of  causes  that  we  have  previously 
referred  to  it  is  certain  that  the  vintage  will 
not  exceed  that  of  last  year. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  year's  wine 
will  be  as  good  as  that  of  1886.  We  hope 
that  the  storage  facilities  will  shortly  be 
completed  satisfactorily.  The  wine  makers 
are  learning,  and  are  better  able  to  sell  for 
themselves.  The  condensing  of  must  will 
shortly  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
vintage.  It  will  not  be  long  before  very 
considerable  quantities  of  our  wine  are 
shipped  to  European  markets.  Taking  all 
things  into  consideration  it  is  very  evident 
that  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  the 
relations  heretofore  existing  between  wine 
maker  and  wine  merchant  have  changed 
very  materially  to  the  advantage  of  the 
wine  maker.  The  sooner  this  change  takes 
place  the  better  it  will  be  for  viticulture  in 
California. 


THE    PURE    WINE    BILL, 

This  bill  has  become  law,  and  both  wino 
makers  and  wino  merchants  are  more  or 
less  occupied  in  studying  its  various  clauses 
and  their  possible  effect  upon  the  bnsiness. 
The  merchants  have  made  the  first  move  to 
render  the  working  of  the  bill  as  objection- 
able as  possible  by  demanding  that  the 
maker  or  his  representative  shall  be  present 
at  the  delivery  of  wines  sold  to  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  samples  from  the 
packages  and  having  them  analyzed.  This 
will  cause  endless  inconvenience  to  the 
maker,  and  may  possibly  have  been  in- 
tended to  do  so.  What  the  makers  should 
do  in  return  is  to  refuse  to  sell  their  wines 
to  the  merchants.  Let  them  start  now  and 
at  once  commence  to  sell  on  their  own 
account.  The  makers  in  the  country  will 
find  that,  when  they  apply  themselves  to 
the  work,  they  are  fully  as  able  to  sell 
wines  as  are  the  jobbers  in  the  city,  The 
merchants  are  becoming  very  particular  that 
the  wine  he  is  buying  shall  be  analyzed 
and  guaranteed  pure  to  him.  But  what 
guarantee  do  they  give  that  it  will  pass  out 
of  their  hands  as  pure  as  when  they  receive 
it.  The  bulk  of  it  will  be  shipped  out  of 
the  State  where  the  California  Pure  Wine 
Bill  is  inoperative. 

Of  that  sold  in  the  State  it  is  required 
that  the  stamp  be  affixed  to  the  package 
or  bottle  in  which  it  is  sold.  But  what  is 
there  to  prevent  its  being  adulterated  be- 
fore it  is  retailed  out  in  restaurants  for  in- 
stance, where, |in  many  places,  a  glass  of 
wine  is  simply  placed  on  the  table  and  the 
consumer  never  sees  the  bottle  from  which 
it  is  taken.  Again  there  is  nothing  in  the 
law  to  prevent  California  wines,  whether 
pure  or  adulterated,  from  being  labeled 
and  sold  as  French  wines.  Here  the  mer- 
chants have  an  opportunity  to  manipulate 
the  wines  as  much  as  they  like  and  then 
sell  them  without  being  liable  to  any  of  the 
penalties  and  provisions  of  the  law.  Cali- 
fornia wine  can  thus  be  disposed  of  and 
shipped  anywhere  that  consumption  de- 
mands it.  It  will  be  found  that  the  Bill 
needs  considerable  amending,  and  we  think 
that  the  wine  makers  will  be  inclined  ra- 
ther to  regret  that  Messrs.  Doyle  and  Estee 
were  permitted  to  hurriedly  cause  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  before  it  was  thoroughly 
understood  or  discussed,  as  it  will  cause 
considerable  annovance  to  the  makers. 


RAISIN    EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  last  year's  raisin  pack 
appear  to  have  ended  with  the  month  of 
April,  as  none  were  shipped  overland  dur- 
ing May.  It  was  the  same  last  year.  The 
movement  during  April  was  comparatively 
small,  amounting  to  only  316,270  pounds, 
of  which  over  200,000  pounds  were  shipped 
from  Colton,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, each  shipping  about  one-half  of  the 
remainder.  There  has  been  a  very  general 
clean  up  of  last  season's  stocks  leaving 
the  market  ready  to  receive  the  new  pack. 
The  increase  between  the  exports  of  the 
packs  of  1885  and  1886  is  almost  incredi- 
ble, the  latter  having  almost  doubled  the 
former  in  quantity  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures : 

OVERLAND  SHIPMElrtS  TO  END  OP  APBIL. 

Season  1880 12,880,370 

Season  1886 6,750,489 

Incrense,  Season  1886 6,129,781 

The  demand  for  the  pure  wine  labels  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  what  was  anticipated, 
and  the  number  already  applied  for  is  more 
than  500,000. 


HAWAIIAN    AFFAIRN. 


The  more  news  we  receive  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  the  worse  it  is.  Restraint 
of  any  kind  whatever  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  on  one  side,  and  the  end  of  Kala- 
kaua's  reign  is  being  celebrated  by  a  series 
of  follies,  extravagances  and  drunken  orgies. 
Our  last  files  are  to  hand  by  a  sailing  ves- 
sel from  Honolulu.  They  expose  very 
clearly  the  deliberately  planned  stealing  by 
the  King,  from  a  Chinese  merchant,  of  the 
sum  of  $75,000.  The  amount  was  accepted 
as  a  bribe  in  return  for  which  the  Chinaman 
was  to  obtain  the  license  for  the  sale  of 
opium.  The  license  was  not  given  as 
promised,  the  bribe  has  been  retained,  and 
King  Kalakaua  stands  on  the  same  low 
level  as  the  occupants  of  his  prison  on  the 
reef,  who  have  been  convicted  of  theft. 
This  is  a  sample  of  the  state  of  disgrace 
and  dishonesty  to  which  he  has  fallen. 

The  next  thing  we  notice  is  the  departure 
of  the  Hawaiian  mah-of-war.  The  old  tub, 
which  was  purchased  on  the  instalment 
plan — only  one  instalment  has  been  paid 
by  the  way — has  been  fitted  up  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $100,000.  She  has  sailed  on  an 
expedition  to  Samoa,  steaming  out  of  the 
Honolulu  harbor  at  the  rate  of  two  knots  an 
hour.  She  cannot  keep  up  with  the  pace 
at  which  the  King  is  running.  On  the 
night  before  she  sailed,  her  officers  conclud- 
ed their  series  of  drunken  celebrations  by 
an  orgey  more  disgraceful  than  its  jirede- 
cessors.  They  fought  and  drew  their  arms 
upon  each  other;  fell  down  the  hatchway — 
a  drunkard  unfortunately  never  gets  hurt — 
and  generally  made^night  hideous.  Three 
of  these  officers  were  cashiered  and  their 
places  promptly  filled  from  the  numerous 
crowd  of  office  seekers.  The  boatswain 
skipped  to  this  coast  with  a  month's  pay 
and  five  suits  of  uniform.  One  of  the  new 
naval  officers  was  taken  from  the  ranks  of 
the  army.  The  first  assistant  Jengineer  is  a 
boy  who  has  served  a  few  years  apprentice- 
ship in  the  iron  works  qf  Mirrlees  Watson, 
at  Glasgow.  He  is  as  competent  to  be  en- 
gineer of  a  steamer  as  the  paper  on  which 
this  is  written. 

Another  disgrace  to  the  Kingdom  that  we 
notice,  was  the  arrest  for  Jdrunkenness  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  Kingdom,  the 
man  who  is  supposed  to  uphold  the  law  and 
to  be  the  law's  representative. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  with  these  things 
staring  them  in  the  face,  that  the  foreign 
population  has  become  discontented  and  is 
being  goaded  on  to  desperate  revolutionary 
deeds.  One  firm  and  determined  move  on 
their  part  would  end  all  this  folly,  disgrace 
and  dishonor.  It  is  no  wonder  that  our 
trade  with  the  Islands  is  falling  off,  the  ex- 
ports from  San  Francisco,  for  last  month, 
being  more  than  $42,000  less  than  they 
were  in  May,  1886.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
many  of  the  former  settlers  on  the  Islands 
are  removing  their  wives  and  families  from 
such  scenes  of  degradation.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Portuguese  immigrants,  even,  are 
leaving  in  disgust.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  capitalists  and  property  owners  are 
removing  their  capital  and  seeking  inveiit- 
ments  in  this  country.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  whole  actions  of  the  King  and  his 
adherents  have  been  so  aptly  caricatured 
in  an  illutsrated  poetical  pamphlet  that  has 
just  been  published.  This  has  been  widely 
distributed  and  widely  read  to  the  detri- 
ment of  every  industry  and  individual  in 
the  kingdom.  The  crash  will  come  and 
there  will  be  a  dire  day  of  reckoning  for 
some.  The  day  is  being  postponed  as  far 
as  possible.     Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 


evil  thereof.  But  we  hope,  even  after  all 
this  dishonesty,  drunkenness  and  dissipa- 
tion has  run  its  course^  that  there  may  yet 
bo  fair  days  for  Hawaii.  They  will  never 
come,  however,  during  the  reign  of  Kala- 
kaua while  ho  retains  his  present  gang 
around  him,  from  the  traitor  Gibson  down 
to  the  most  hardened  waif  taken  from  the 
Reformatory  School  to  occupy,  what  should 
be,  an  honorable  position  in  the  Hawaiian 
navy. 

WINE    EXPURTH. 

That  the  consumption  of  California  wines 
is  increasing  is  very  evident  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  exports  during  the  first  five 
mouths  of  this  year  and  last  year.  There 
has  been  a  decrease  of  nearly  150,000  gal- 
lons in  the  quantity  shipped  overland  by 
rail,  but  this  loss  is  more  than  made  up  by 
the  increase  in  the  exports  by  sea,  both  by 
the  Panama  line  of  steamers  and  by  mis- 
cellaneous sea  routes.  The  latter  espec- 
ially shows  a  large  gain  as  over  200,000 
gallons  have  been  exported  in  two  sailing 
vessels  going  round  the  Horn  to  New  York. 
There  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
oyerland  shipments  during  May  when  the 
total  amounted  only  to  160,136  gallons  as 
compared  with  445,812  gallons  in  April. 
We  give  the  total  overland  movement  as 
follows: 

BY  BAIL— 1887. 

Gallons. 

Ist  Quarter 1,708,781 

April  445,812 

May 160,136 

Total,  5  months.  1887: 2,314,729 

"     "        "        1886 2,463,907 

recrease  during  18S7 149,233 

The  shipments  by  sea  stand  thus: 

BY  SKA— 1887. 

Panama    Miscellaneous.     Total. 
Route. 
1st  quarter. .  .jpils.  238,142       37,484       276,626 

April "    16.5,961        23.378        180.329 

May "       45,800     232,590        278,390 

Total,  5  mo3.,  '87.  449,803      293.452        743,346 
•'       '86.  390,626        78,273        468,899 

Increase,  5  months,  1887 274,446 

Adding  the  shipments  by  rail  and  sea  we 
get  tte  following  results: 

FIVE    MONTHS. 

1886.  1887. 

By  rail 2,463,967  2,314,729 

Bysea 468,899  74.3,345 

Totals 2,932,866  3,058,074 

Increase— 5  months,  1887—125,208  gallons. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  H.  W.  Mclntyre,  President 
of  the  Grape  Growers  and  Wine  Makers 
Association,  to  act  as  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  the  Pure  Wine  law 
is  enforced:  M.  M.  Estee  of  Napa;  J.  B. 
J.  Portal  of  Santa  Clara;  Captain  J.  Cham- 
on  4e  St.  Hubert  of  Fresno;  J.  H.  Drum- 
mond  of  Glen  Ellen;  H.  A.  Pellet  o^  St. 
Helena ;  H.  Erz  of  Anaheim ;  Jacob  Schramm 
of  Calistoga;  A.  A.  Merriam  of  Los  Gatos 
and  B.  H.  Upham  of  San  Francisco.  The 
Committee  met  on  8th  inst.,  and  appointed 
a  sub-committee  to  confer  with  the  wine 
merchants  concerning  the  action  of  the  lat- 
ter in  demanding  an  analysis  of  wines  sold 
to  them  when  delivered. 

The  shipments  of  wine  given  in  ou' 
tables  in  this  issue,  amount  to  126,706  gal- 
lons, of  which  nearly  92,000  gallons  were 
sent  to  New  York  by  the  ship  Riasco. 
Tahiti  took  nearly  2,000  gallons,  Norway 
600  gallons  and  Australia  100  gallons,  these 
three  places  being  unusual  destinations  for 
California  wines. 


Professor  Rising,  the  State  Analyst,  will 
be  kept  busy  for  some  time  in  analyzing 
samples  of  wine  that  are  sold  to  or  by  mer- 
chants, or  that  are  sold  direct  to  the  con< 
snmers  by  producers. 
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OIK    UltAPKii    AT    THE     EAST. 


A  frnit  dealer  in  nn  Illinois  city  some 
distance  from  Chicago,  said  in  a  recent  in- 
ter\iew:  "Last  fall  the  public  got  a  taste 
for  California  table  grapes,  the  price  enab- 
ling everybody  to  buy  them  without  the 
need  of  mortgaging  house  and  land,  with 
the  result  that  should  they  be  offered  in  our 
market  next  fall  at  anything  like  reasonable 
figures,  the  demand  for  them  will  be  enor- 
mous." This  only  bears  out  what  the 
Chronicle  has  always  held  that  it  is  only 
necessary  for  our  grapes  and  other  fruits 
to  be  put  before  the  people  of  the  East  at  a 
fair  price  to  create  a  demand  for  them 
which  will  consume  the  entire  product  of 
all  the  orchards  and  vineyards  that  are  or 
may  be  planted  for  years  to  come.  The 
taste  for  California  grapes  is  one  that  never 
wearies,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
when  freight  rates  shall  have  reached  a 
proper  level  and  proper  channels  of  distri- 
bution have  been  secured,  the  consumption 
of  this  fruit  among  the  50,000,000  people 
east  of  the  Rooky  mountains  will  aggregate 
an  enormous  amount,  and  provide  a  remun- 
erative market  for  every  pound  of  grapes 
not  converted  into  raisins  or  wine.  There 
is  no  danger  of  being  too  enthusiastic  over 
the  prospect,  for  nowhere  in  the  East  has 
the  market  been  supplied  with  our  grapes 
but  it  has  at  once  been  made  apparent  that 
were  moderate  prices  only  asked,  the  de- 
mand would  be  far  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
And  by  moderate  prices  is  not  meant  the 
disposal  of  the  fruit  for  three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  the  producer  is  glad  to  receive, 
but  say  a  rate  of  10  to  15  cents  a  pound,  in- 
stead of  the  50  to  75  cents  that  has  been 
demanded  for  them  in  the  past. — S.  F. 
Chronicle. 


AN   AI.AltIEDA    CUUNTY    VIKEYAKD. 


Orape   and    Wliie   Cbat, 


;!' 


[Pleasanton  Scar.] 
Three  miles  east  of  Pleasanton,  up  the 
Valley,  is  the  Euby  Hill  or  Crellin   Vine- 
yard.    The   name   of  Kuby  Hill  has  been 
given  it  on  account  of  the  reddish  appear- 
ance of  much  of  the  soil   of   that   section. 
The  ranch  contains  about  450  acres;    220 
acres  are  now  in  vines.     The  land  is  on  a 
beautiful  slope  overlooking  the  valley,  and 
is  beyond  a  doubt  the  finest  vineyard  land 
in  this  valley.     Most  of  it  is  free  from  even 
winter  frosts.   During  the  past  winter,  vines 
have  been  green  on  some  parts  of  it.     Mr. 
Crellin  is  a  thorough  business   man,  and 
has  introduced  the  same  principles  in  the 
management   of  his  vineyard.     The    boys 
are  imbued  with  the  same  spirit,  and  the 
result  is  that  their  vines  of  two  years  are  as 
good  as  lots  of  other  people's  at   twice  that 
age.     On  four-year  old  vines  last  year,  six 
and  a  half  tons  of  grapes  were  picked  off 
the  first  and  second  crops.     It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Mr.  Crellin  to  continue   extending 
his  vineyard  until  all  his  laud  is  set  out  in 
vines,  except  enough  for  hay-raising.     The 
varieties  set  out  this  year  are  all  of  the  best 
and  will  make  the  finest  of  wines.      A  wine 
cellar  has  just  been  excavated  and  is  60  x 
120.  When  completed,  it  will  be  the  largest 
cellar  in  this  valley.     It  is  being  built  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  so  the  grapes  can  be  put 
in  on  the  third  floor,   where  they  will  be 
crushed;  on  the  second  floor  they  will  be 
fermented,  and  on  the  first  floor  they  will 
be   stored  and   aged.     Not  only  can  they 
dispose   of  their  own   grapes,  but  also  of 
their  neighbors'.     The  change  now  taking 
place  on  the  laud  shows  what  good  man- 
agement will  do.     There  are  very  few  vino- 
yardists  in  the  State  that  would  not  learn 
considerable    by    visiting    the    Kuby   Hill 
.!^;|!j?eyard. 


(F.  Pohndorff  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sunday  Herald.) 
Chemist  wanted  who  understands  making 
artificial    wines,    etc.      Address    Wines,   9 
World  Office. 

With  this  glaring  proof  of  "artificial 
wine"  necessities  in  New  York,  the  purists 
from  the  Pacific  Slope  are  confronted  in 
the  last  Sunday's  World  advertisement. 
Comments  are  needless. 

California  Catawbas,  sweet  and  dry,  are 
being  advertised  in  this  city.  There  are  in 
the  aggregate  not  five  acres  planted  in  Cal- 
ifornia to  Catawba  grapes.  People  there 
aspire  to  produce  something  sup?rior  to 
cultivated  wild  grapes.  Thus  there  must 
be  a  gross  error  in  believing  Catawba  from 
California  existing,  except  a  single  cask  the 
writer  knows,  made  from  curiosity.  There 
are  names  given  to  liquids  which  have  be- 
come household  words.  Like  sweet  Cataw- 
ba, (a  inixture  of  grajje  juice  of  iusufficient 
sweetness,  sugar,  water  and  grain  spirit,) 
the  name  of  Caliioruia  Angelica  conveys 
ideas  of  luscious  tickling  of  the  palate.  But 
there  is  danger  in  the  cup.  Angelica  is  a 
cordial,  not  a  wine.  It  is  unfermented,  but 
does  not  appertain  to  what  unscrupulous 
smartness  declares  and  ignorance  accepts 
to  be  a  "  temperance  drink.'' 

Ninety  out  of  a  hundred  parcels  of  Cali- 
fornia Angelica  are  simply  eighty  parts  of 
the  juice  of  the  imperfect  and  cheap  Mis- 
sion gi-ape  and  twenty  parts  of  grain  spirit. 
The  minor  proportion  of  California  "Angeli- 
ca is  the  product  of  really  valuable  grape 
varieties,  and,  to  extinguish  the  action  of 
ferments  in  their  must,  additioned  with 
good  grape  brandy.  This  product,  after 
being  separated  from  the  fleshy  and  fibrous 
matters  of  the  grape  (the  lees)  and  allowed 
to  become  a  perfect  amalgam  through  some 
years'  storage,  may  justify  the  extremely 
moderate  use  of  it  in  the  pony  glass.  But 
it  should  never  become  a  daily  beverage. 

Sweet  Muscatel,  of  the  Alexandrian  Mus- 
cat, and  sweet  Frontignan,  of  the  grape  of 
that  name,  high-grade  varieties,  are  made 
in  the  Angelica  manner.  When  grape 
brandy  has  been  used  in  their  manufacture 
they  are  wholesome.  Yet,  as  future  experi- 
ence will  prove  to  become  convenient,  sweet 
wines  of  a  truly  superior  nature  can  and 
will  with  ease  be  manufactured  in  California 
without  spirit  fortification,  by  allowing  the 
grapes  to  develop  a  saccharine  density  of 
up  to  35  per  cent.  Evaporation  of  watery 
parts  in  the  grapes  by  sunning  them  will 
effect  such  improvement.  Such  wine,  how- 
ever, requires  ageing. 

But  why  combine  sweetness  with  the  per- 
fect beverage — light  fermented  wine  ?  Un- 
fermented wine  is  an  anomaly.  The  acids 
and  salts  in  a  well-fermented  grape  juice, 
diluting  the  wine  with  water,  will  answer 
nutritive,  hygienic  and  medicinal  purposes 
best  at  the  meal.  To  produce  a  more 
amiable  taste,  a  spoonful  of  sugar  in  the 
glass  is  all  that  is  needed  for  certain  palates. 
Demand  for  good  old  sweet  wines,  how- 
ever, will  exist  and  has  to  be  filled.  Other 
than  grape  distillates  in  these  wines  should 
be  avoided.  Our  progressive  grape-grow- 
ers will  not  fail  to  see  their  true  interests 
in  living  up  to  this  truth. 


perance  army,  who  need  some  safe,  pleas- 
ant, nnalooholic  drink  for  the  table,  and  as 
a  heclthy  beverage,  I  seek  to  bring  this 
want  and  supply  together.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  ask  you  to  put  up  some  imtcrmeuted 
wine — that  is,  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape, 
with  no  deleterious  substance  in  it.  Hav- 
ing all  the  facilities,  you  are  the  proper 
persons  to  experiment  in  this  direction. 
The  article  sought  will  be  found.  Demand 
and  supply  always  keep  company.  Sup- 
pose you  try  some  of  the  methods  already 
used  by  private  families,  until  some  betteV 
ways  are  discovered.  One  of  these  methods 
is  pasteurizing  the  juice  by  heating  to  160°, 
and  keeping  it  there  for  some  time;  then 
filtering  or  straining  it,  and  again  heating 
to  160°  before  bottling.  It  should  be  put 
in  the  bottles  hot.  To  be  sure  of  killing 
all  the  germs,  the  bottles  may  be  washed 
out  with  salicylic  acid,  and  the  corks  to  be 
thoroughly  disinfected,  may,  when  closing 
the  bottles,  be  taken  from  a  hot  salicylic 
solution.  No  salicylic  acid  should  ever  be 
put  in  the  wine,  as  its  use  is  opposed  to  the 
healthy  action  of  the  stomach  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion. 

The  reward  offered  to  him  nrho  shall 
discover  the  best  method  of  preserving 
unfermented  wine  is  a  fortune  for  himself 
and  an  everlasting  benefaction  of  mankind. 


ORIOIN    OF    THE    C'09iC0KD   GRAPE. 


rife — had  fallen  to  the  ground  before  Ai 
gust  went  out.     Here  was  my  opportnnit; 
I   planted  these   grapes   at   once   and 
many  vines,  most  of  them  harsh  and  wild, 
but  one  of  them  bore  a  single  bunch  which 
I   found   ripe  on   the    10th   of   Septiml.i  r, 
1849,  six  years  from  the  sowing  of  the  s  ,  d. 
When  I  found  that  I  had  attained  siu  b  a 
gratifying  success  at  a  leap,  so  to  speak.  I 
resolved  to  continue  my  efforts  in  the  hojil 
of  establishing  the  vineyard  in  Massach 
setts,  which  had  been  found  impossible 
to   that  time.     In   this  I  have   succeedei 
and   in   establishing   a   strain  of  secdliu 
giving  new   grapes  to   the  country  aImo| 
yearly.     The  marvelous  success  of  the  Co: 
cord,    its     adaptability    to    all     soils    a 
climates   where  grapes  can  be   grown, 
patient  endurance  of  neglect,  its  wonderfi 
fertility  in  ordinary  soils,  and  its  habit 
giving  to  the  country   seedlings  of  valu 
justifies   and   explains  the   general  accep 
ance,  and  foreshadows  the  time  when 
shall  have,  of  our  own  stock,  grapes  eqni 
to  those  of  Europe. —  ViUcuUurist. 


MAKINO    UDTFEKaiENTED     wmrE. 


A  subscriber  to  the  Bvlletin,  appeals  to 
the  wine  makers  of  California,  as  follows: 
Believing  that  you  are  not  blind  to  the  best 
interests  of  your  kind,  and  recognizing  the 
great  and  growing  wine  interests  in  the 
State,  and  also  the  great  and  growing  tem- 


This  realy  good  grape,  which  is  now 
receiving  more  attention  alone  in  the 
United  States  than  all  others  combined, 
has  a  world  wide  reputation,  and  is  every 
year  eatan  and  enjoyed  by  millions  of 
people,  supplying  by  its  abuudai'ce  and 
consequent  cheapness,  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich — cooling  alike  the  fevered  lip 
and  parched  tongue,  is  invested  with  a 
charm  that  renders  anythiug  said  about  it 
interesting.  Yet,  there  are  but  few  people 
comparatively,  who  know  anything  about 
its  origin  and  wonderful  development.  We 
therefore  take  pleasure  in  giving  our  read- 
ers a  brief  history  of  the  Concord,  from 
the  lips  of  its  originator.  Col.  E.  W.  Bull, 
of  Concord,  Mass.,  in  answer  to  a  question 
put  to  him  at  a  bmquet  given  in  his  honor 
by  a  company  of  distinguished  horticul- 
turists at  Boston  in  June,  1886. 

"You  ask  me  how  I  got  the  Concord?  " 
"At  the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill  with  a 
south  aspect,  a  wooded  soil  and  shelter 
from  all  winds  coming  from  the  north  of 
east  and  of  west,  the  hill  coming  down  to 
the  road  at  "Hawthorne's"  wayside  on 
the  west  and  to  the  same  road  about  1,500 
feet  east  of  the  "Wayside,"  forming  an 
amphitheatre  of  which  the  road  formed 
the  chord — all  the  conditions  favorable  to 
the  grape  being  present,  I  expected  to  grow 
grapes  to  perfection  without  difficulty,  but 
this  hope  was  doomed  to  disappointment; 
the  late  and  early  frosts  incident  to  the 
valley  of  the  Concord  made  it  impossible  to 
ripen  any  grape  then  in  cultivation. 

The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  improve  the  native  grape  by 
reproduction  by  seed,  and  I  looked  about 
for  the  best  grape  which  met  the  necessary 
conditions  of  hardness,  vigorous  growth, 
size  of  berry  and  bunch,  early  ripening, 
and,  with  these  conditions,  as  good  flavor 
as  the  wild  grape  affords.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill  before  mentioned,  a  woodland 
patch,  leading  to  the  river,  debouched  into 
the  open  space,  and  there  I  found  an  acoi 
dental  seedling,  which  in  1843  bore  its 
first  crop.  It  was  very  full  of  fruit,  hand- 
I  some  and  sweet,  and  the  whole  crop — dead 
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National  AssuranceComparj 
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HENRY  WAAS,  Wood  Turner. 
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WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &   CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 

MARKET    AND    MAIN    STREETS. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


AGENCIES    AT 


91    MICHIGAN    AVENUE,       FLAVEL   WAREHOUSE,       NO.    75   NORTH    SPRING   ST., 

CHICAGO,    ILL.  ASTORIA,    OR.  LOS    ANCELES,   CAL. 

NO.   4,BI8HOP8GATE   STREET,    Within    E.   C.,    LONDON. 


NO.    71     HUDSON    STREET. 


54   DRURY   BUILDINGS, 

LIVERPOOL. 


i 


Sole   and   Exclusive   Agents  for  following  Brands   of  Salmon: 

COLUMBIA     RIVER. 

Booth  «fe  Co,  Black   Diamond,  Coleman  Flag,  McGowan  Bros'  "Trap"  Brand,  Fisher- 
man's Pkg  Co,  Aberdeen  Pkg  Co,  White  Star  Pkg  Co,  Jas.  Williams  &  Co,  Thistle 
Pke:  Co,  Columbia  Canning  Co,  McG-owan  &  Sons'  "Keystone"  brand.  Sea- 
side Pkg  Co,  J.   W.   Hume   "Autograph"   brand. 


OUTSIDE     RIVERS. 


WACHUSETTS   PKC   CO, 

"SILVERSIDE"    BRAND, 

BATH    CANNING   CO, 

GARDINER    PKC    CO, 
HERA   PKC   CO, 

"TOMAHAWK"   BRAND, 

SUNNYSIDE   PKC   CO^ 


FRASER     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    CO., 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    PACKING    CO., 

ENGLISH    &    COMPANY. 

SKEENA     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO     RIVER. 

COURTLAND  PACKING  CO.,  JONES  &,    ANDERSON. 


We  also  ofler  For  Sale  of  Other  Columbia,  Sacramento  and  Eraser  River  Salmon: 


Ceo.  W.  Hume's  "Flag"  brand, 

Haogood   &  Co., 

I    X    L, 

Pillar  Rock   Pkg  Co., 

Ceo.   T.   Meyers, 

Ocean   Canning  Co. 

Badolett  &  Co.,  (Flats), 


Washington    Pkg  Go's  "Favorite"         Scandinavian  Pkg  Co. ^ 

Brand,  West  Coast  Pkg  Co., 

*' Epicure"  brand.  Warren  &  Co-, 

Pacific  Union  Pkg  Co.,  *'Carqulnez"  brand; 
Cutting  Pkg  Go's  "Cocktail"  (Flats),     Point  Adams, 

A.  Lusk  &,  Go's  pack,  Wadham's  Fraser  River. 
"Mermaid"    brand, 


ALASKA     FISH. 


Karluk  Pkg  Co.,  "Challenge"  brand,  Arctic  Pkg  Co.,  Arctic  Pkg  Co's  "King"  Salmon. 


We  also  have  the  "  O  &  O 


?? 


brand,  an  outside  river  fish,  and  many  other  brands,  that 
can  be  had  on  application. 


WE     ARE     SOLE     AGENTS    FOR    THE     CELEBRATED 

Golden  Gate  Packing"  Co,  "Black  Diamond"  brand  of  fruits, 
Barbour  &  McMurtry's  fruits  in  glass,  Coleman's  ''Flag" 
brand  of  fruit,  San  Lorenzo  Pkg  Co,  Eiverside  Fruit  Co, 

Colton  Cannery,  J.  Lusk  Canning  Co,  San  Mateo  Pkg  Co, 

Sierra    Madre    Packing    Co,    Santa    Clara    Packing    Co 


i 


Our  lines  of  Canned   Fruits   and  Canned  Salmon  are  incompArable,  and  we  will   make  prices  F.O.B.   or   C.I.F.   for  Great 

Britain,  Australia  and  the  Colonies. 
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OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 

PER  P.  M.  S.  S.  GO'S  STEAMER  STABUCK,   JUNE  1st,  1887. 

TO  NEW  YORK. 


S  Bros 

FM 

FB4  Co 

C  in  diamond. 

J  C ..., 

F  B  &  Co 


J  E.... 
AF.... 
E  4W. 


C  W  &  Co. 

JX 

AB 


LW... 
E  V  .... 
S  Bros. 
H  M... 
A  M  M. 

AS 

GG.... 


N  K  L  &  Co  . . . 

J  M  B 

R&Co 

W  in  diamond. 

J  B 

H  D 


B&F 

P  in  diamond. . 


AM. 
KB. 


C  Carpy  &  Co  . 


Bulloti  &  Perini 

Arpad  Harasztliy  &  Co 

Dresel  &  Co 


Kohler  &  Van  Bergen. 

Bach,  Meese  &  Co. . . . 
C  Schilling  &  Co 


J  Gunillach&Co. 
S  Lachman  &  Co.. 


FACIUSKa  iiltD  COKTKHTS. 


50  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

35  barrels  Wine 

50  barrels  Wine 

17  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

1  half-barrel  Brandy  . . 

4  boxes  Wine 

100  barrels  Wine 

25  cases  Wine 

1  half  case  Brandy. . . . 
7  barrels  Wine 

3  barrels  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine , 

12  barrels  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine. ". 

12  barrels  Wine 

1 5  barrels  Wine 

30  barrels  Wine 

2  octaves  Wine , 

5  cases  Wine 

4  octaves  Wine 

2  octaves  Brandy 

1  cask  Wine « 

1  barrel  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 

50  barrels  Wine , 

25  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

1  half  barrel  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine ,, 

9  barrels  Wine 

2  half  barrels  Brandy  . 

5  barrels  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  .35  cases  and . . 
Total  amount  of  Brandy.  1  case  and  . 


2,460 
490 

1,716 

2,400 

836 

50 

27 

4,940 


363 
155 
100 
617 
101 
620 
774 
1,493 
52 

111 
50 
64 
49 
65 
2,480 
1,165 
47 
25 
93 

425 
63 

236 

233 


22,150 
130 


TO   CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


JC, 
PA, 
MA, 
C  A, 
M  M 
BH, 

Pin 
RK, 

MH 

J  V, 
LU, 
SO 
JS, 


La  Libertad 

Puntas  Arenas  . 

Champerica . . . . 

La  Libertad. . .. 
,  La  Libcrt'id 

Champerica.... 


diamond,  Pantos  Arenas. 
Acajntla 


C,  Puntas  Arenas. 
La  Libertad  . , 

Aeajutla 

Puntas  Arenas 

Puntas  Arenas  .... 


Sherry  &  Co 

Parrott  &  Co 

-McCarthy  Bros.  &  Co. 

J  H  l>ic  ckman 

B  Dreyfus  &  Co 


F  Darren  *  Co. 


C  Carpy  &  Co 

John  T  Wright 

Urruela  &  Urioste.. 


5  kegs  Wine 

1  keg  Whiskey 

15  cases  Wine 

8  barrels  Wine 

3  half  barrels  Wine. 
18  kegs  Wine , 

2  kegs  Brandy 

8  half  barrels  ffine. , 

6  cases  Wine 

2  kegs  Wine 

0  kess  Wine 

2  cases  Wine 

16  cases  Whiskey. . . 

8  barrels  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  8  cases  and 

Total  amount  of  Brandy     

Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  16  cases  ani.. 


60 

10 
300 
260 

81 
ISO 

20 
216 

20 
60 


160 
40 

1,357 
20 
lo 


TO  MEXICO. 


M,  Mazatlan . . . 
fi  L,  Amapala. 
T  Mazatlan 


W  Loaiza 1 1  barrel  Wine.. 

Redington  &  Co |l  barrel  Wine.. 

Thannhauscr  &  Co. . .  l4  cases  Wine. . 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  4  cases  and. 


48 
48 


TO   PANAMA. 


D  C  A  Co  . 

J  R 

P 

R  H 


P  O  burns,  W  Co  .  . . 
Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co... 

B  Dreyfus  &  Co 

L  t  Lastreto  ....* 


1  case  Wine 

15  casks  Wine. 
40  casks  Wine. 
10  casks  Wine. , 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  1  case  and. 


1,782 

2,300 

673 


4.746 


JCS 

DD 

G 

W  in  diamond. 
B  D  &  Co 


A  in  half  diamond  . 

A  VCo 

K  &F 


Parrott  &  Co.. 

R  Andre 

.J  Gundlach. .. 


B  Dreyfus*  Co 

C  Schilling  t  Co. . . 
Kohler  &  Frobling. 


2  kegs  Wine 

3  cases  Wine 

401  barrels  Wine 

100  barrels  Wine 

450  barrels  Wine 

60  half  barrels  Brandy  . 

141  barrels  Wine 

419  barrels  Wine 

364  barrels  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine... 
Total  amount  of  Brandy . 


10 
10 

24,521 

21,110 

1,203 

27,792 
18,338 


91,801 
1,203 


TO  TAHITI— Pkb  Bbio  Tahiti. 


JB 

AG 

o&s 

J  HC  

T  in  diamond.. 

V  P 

SD 


EDolet.. 


Victor  Paris 

P  G  Sabatie  &Co. 
S  Lachman  &  Co . . 

Wilkins&Co 

M  Turner 

J  Pinet 


1  cask  Wine  

I  half  barrel  Brandy. 

II  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

4  barrels  Wine 

8  packages  Wine, . . . , 

4  casks  Wine 

10  casks  Wine 

2  packages  Wine  . . , . 


Total  amount  of  Wine. . . . 
Total  amount  of  Brandy 


60 

28 
660 

60 
184 
164 
262 
696 

68 

1,966 

28 


$885 

180 

644 

1,200 

319 

20 

60 

12 

1,200 

142 

8 

194 

108 

62 

353 

75 

460 

205 

650 

42 

26 

70 

100 

48 

49 

32 

1,240 

495 

33 

26 

70 

250 

103 

141 

140 


9,365 
261 


»25 

32 

165 

190 

100 

170 

60 

250 

48 

15 

42 

8 

128 

144 

25 


1,183 

51 

160 


MIoOELIiANEODS  SHIPMENTS. 


29 
85 
33 


«4 
806 
950 
231 


1,990 


TO  ENGLAND. 

W  PTW 

1  Arpad  Harafazthy  &  Co  j  6  cases  Wine 

.1                  1 

«30 

TO  CANADA. 

Jh 

1  CSchilHng&Co....    |  1  barrel  Wine 

.  1            48  1 

«24 

TO  NORWAY. 

B&C 

1  .1  Gundlach*  Co....  |  10  barrels  Wine 

.1         495 1 

»421 

TO  NEW  YORK— Feb  Ship  Renoo. 

«5 
4 

9,195 
7,916 
2,706 

10,422 
6,876 


34,427 
2,706 


Kahului... 
•Japan  ..... 
Africa.... 
Victoria.. 
Australia. . 
Honolulu. 
China  .... 
Japan  . . . . . 
Victoria. . . 
Nanaimo.. 


W  WCaje 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Marion 

City  of  Chester 

Zealandia 

Zealandia 

Gaelic 

Gaelic 

Geo  WEIder 

Empire 


Bark 

Steamer 

Barkentine. 

steamer 

Steamer.. . . 
Steamer .... 
Steamer .... 
Steamer .... 
Steamer .. .. 
Steamer 


Total. 


62 

2,405 

280 

442 

100 

10 

57 
376 
184 

27 


3,9i; 


$51 

1.250 

217 

174 

100 

12 

40 

193 

116 

69 


2.222 


Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers 

Total  Miscellaneous  shipments ^. 


29,026  gallons      $13,159 
97,680      '•  37,470 


Grand  totals 126,706 


$.50,629 


COHTBA    COSTA     MIKES. 


$36 
19 

200 
30 
92 
96 
98 

241 
28 


821 
19 


Among  the  wine  counties  of  California, 
Contra  Costa  is  destined  to  occupy  a  prom- 
inent position.  Ordinary  wine  has  been 
made  here  on  a  limited  scale  for  many  years 
by  farmers  and  the  owners  of  small  Tine- 
yards,  but  it  has  been  only  within  the  past 
few  years  that  experienced  vitioulturists 
have  demonstrated  by  careful  and  system- 
atic cultivation  of  choice  varieties  of  wine, 
and  by  skillful  methods  of  manufacture, 
that  certain  sections  of  our  country  are  bet- 
ter adapted  for  the  production  of  the  very 
choicest  wines,  than  are  counties  already 
famous  for  the  excellence  of  their  wines  and 
the  extensivenessjof  their  cellars.  Among 
the  vineyards  that  are  rapidly  becoming 
well  known,  and  one  which  bids  fair  to  ac- 
quire in  time  a  reputation  both  at  home  and 
abroad  for  the  superiority  of  its  vines,  is 
the  Las  Lomas  vineyard,  situated  about  two 
miles  south  of  Martinez,  on  the  Walnut 
Creek  road,  and  owned  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Smith, 
a  viticulturist  of  many  years'  experience. 
His  vineyard  embraces  an  area  of  eighty 
acres,  all  of  which  is  rolling  and  hill  land, 
lying  principally  to  the  south  and  west  in  a 
position  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the 
sun's  genial  rays.  The  soil  is  deep,  rich, 
moist  and  mellow,  and  of  a  character  es- 
pecially adapted  for  the  production  of  the 
finest  grapes.  The  situation  is  almost  per- 
fect, and  the  view  from  the  higher  slopes  of 
the  vineyard  is  entrancing,  embracing  as  it 
does  the  wide  sweep  of  the  Straits  and  bay, 
the  Diablo,  Ygnacio  and  San  Ramon  val- 
leys, the  Livermore  mountains  beyond,  and 
as  a  centre  of  attraction,  Mt.  Diablo  rises  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  diversified  panorama, 
clearly  distinct  from  base  to  summit,  every 
canon  prominent  and  every  winding  ridge 
and  jotting  peak  fully  outlined  against  the 
blue  sky.  This  vineyard  contains  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  of  vines,  all  for  wine  pur- 
poses: Black  Burgundy,  Grenache,  Carig- 
nan,  Malbec,  Zinfandel,  Petit  Bouschet, 
Teinturier.  These  are  for  red  wines,  the 
Teinturier  and  Petit  Bouschet  being  color 
grapes.  For  white  wines  there  are  the 
White  St.  Peter,  Johannisburg,  Reisling, 
Franken  Reisling  and  Sauvignon  Vert. 

In  Mr.  Smith's  cellars  is  stored  a  large 
quantity  of  wine,  principally  of  last  year's 
vintage.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  pro- 
prietor, a  representative  was  presented  with 
an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  vineyard  and 
cellars.  In  the  latter  are  many  casks  of 
several  varieties  of  wine,  such  as  the  Zin- 
fandel, Reisling,  Golden  Chasselas,  Sauvig- 
non Vert,  Sultana,  and  a  very  promising 
blended  wine  of  Grenache,  Black  Hamburg 
and  Zinfandel.  The  Reisling,  vintage  of 
1885,  is  an  admirable  after-dinner  wine, 
and,  with  additional  age,  will  stand,  we 
should  judge,  the  most  critical  test  of  ex- 
cellence; a  remark  which  will  equally  apply 
to  the  other  varieties,  according  to  their  in- 
dividual desirable  qualities  for  the  uses  for 
which  they  are  designed . 


We  have  neither  time  or  space  to  present 
our  readers  with  anything  but  a  hasty  glance 
at  the  Las  Lomas  vineyard,  but  it  will 
doubtless  prove  sufficient  to  give  them  a 
partial  idea,  at  least,  of  what  is  being  done 
in  this  county  toward  the  development  of 
our  wine  interests,  and  to  what  extent  the 
special  adaptability  of  our  soil  and  climate 
for  the  production  of  a  superior  quality  of 
wines  is  being  recognized. 

In  addition  to  his  vineyard,  Mr.  Smith 
has  a  fine  orchard  of  ten  acres,  numerous 
blackberry  and  other  vines,  and  several 
orange  trees.  Hs  intends  planting  this 
winter  a  small  orange  and  lemon  orchard, 
and  perhaps  a  year  or  two  hence  an  olive 
orchard. — Contra  Costa  Gazette. 


Another    New    Cellar. 


Sheriff  Harris  will  make  his  own  grapes 
into  wine  the  coming  season.  He  has  here- 
tofore found  a  buyer  in  Mr.  Chris  Adamson, 
who  now  will  have  a  sufficient  supply  from 
his  own  vineyard.  This  makes  it  necessary 
for  Mr.  Harris  to  build  a  cellar  and  for  such 
a  structure  ground  has  already  been  broken 
on  his  place  near  Rutherford.  It  is  located 
about  200  feet  north  of  his  barn,  is  to  be  of 
stone,  two  stories  high  with  ground  dimen- 
sions of  60  by  100  feet.  M.  Franzini,  the 
master  mason  in  charge  of  Borreo's  new 
warehouse,  superintends  the  work  and  ex- 
pects to  have  it  finished  by  the  middle  of 
Augtist.  jThe  walls  will  be  two  feet  in 
thickness  and  the  cellar  will  cost,  complete, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  ?10,000.  Its  capac- 
ity will  be  from  100,000  to  200,000  gallons. 
Mr.  Harris  expects  to  gather  350  or  more 
tons  of  grapes  from  his  84  acres  of  vines 
this  year. — Napa  Register,  May  27,  1887. 


The  Report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  State 
Viticultural  Convention  is  now  published 
and  ready  for  delivery.  Single  copies  are 
one  dollar  each,  but  special  rates  can  be 
obtained  for  five  copies  or  more. 

O  O  O  X>  3r  DE3  .^  fL  '  S 

"COLD   SEAL" 

H.  vi  to  lo  ©  X"    JBCose, 

For   Sale    by    All    Dealers. 


Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes. 
GOODYEAR   RUBBER  CO., 

R.H.  PEASE,  Jr.  K 

S.  M.  RUNYON,     )  AOKi"'- 

577  au<l  S79  Market  St.,  Sak  FRAxnisco. 


.I.inc  10,  1887 


SA^   ERANOISOO   MEBOHANT. 
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ei;boi>i:am   vistawbs. 

ICorrospondenco  Wine  »nd  Spirit  Kevlcw.l 
FBANCE. 

The  1886  wines  are  as  a  whole  character- 
ized by  a  haudsome  color  oiid  unre,  even 
taBtc,  but  leaving  fomuthiug  to  bo  wished 
for  in  point  of  body.  It  is  a  growth  that 
will  sell  toKrably  well.  Mildew  hiul  not 
tlVctpd  thera  mnch,  proprietors  whose 
uitims  allowed  them  to  do  so  having  taken 
timely  steps  to  fight  the  sconrge.  This 
spring,  preventive  steps  against  the  mil- 
dew aro  again  being  resorted  to  on  a  vast 
scale. 

While  all  the  way  to  the  middle  of  April 
the  temperature  was  rather  low,  the  nights 
being  cold  and  mornings  chilly,  warm  rains 
get  in  subsequently,  and  since  then  the 
vines  have  made  satisfactory  progress. 
Whatever  there  was  of  night-frosts,  during 
the  first  half  of  April,  has  done  no  damage 
whatever,  vegetation  at  that  time  not  being 
sufficiently  advanced.  Late  as  the  crop  is, 
the  vines  are  in  healthy,  vigorous  condition. 

During  the  first  quarter,  there  were  im- 
ported into  France  146,608,000  francs'  worth 
of  wines  against  141,238,000  the  previous 
year,  and  7,632,000  francs'  worth  of  spirits 
against  5, .551, 000;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
export  of  wine  was  54,923,000  against 
48,536,000,  and  of  spirits  it  was  14,798,000 
against  16,355,000.  It  appears  from  the 
figures  given  that,  contrary  to  what  was 
supposed,  the  import,  instead  of  showing  a 
falling  off  has  increased  both  as  regard 
wines  and  spirits,  the  exports  of  wines  at 
the  same  time  largely  exceeding  that  of  the 
previous  year's  first  quarter. 


FOBTUOAIi. 

During  April  the  wine  regions  of  Portugal 
were  sufi'eriiig  from  a  prolonged  drouth  and 
low  temperature;  there  were  night-frosts  in 
various  localities  killing  the  sprouting  and 
budding  vines,  and  things  began  to  look 
alarming  for  proprietors.  Fortunately  the 
month  of  May  has  brought  the  desired  re- 
lief, and  since  its  commencement  torrents 
of  rain  have  fallen,  thoroughly  packing  the 
earth,  and  with  occasional  sunshine, 'ad 
vaucing  vines  to  a  state  of  great  promise, 
so  that  the  outlook  for  the  coming  vintage 
is  all  that  could  be  wished  for. 

In  southern  Portugal  the  accumulation 
of  i886  wines  is  also  very  considerable,  and 
proprietors  dare  not  add  spirit  to  them,  for 
they  could  not  be  sold,  hence  they  have  to 
run  the  risk  of  their  getting  spoiled  during 
the  coming  summer  season,  and  hence 
holders  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  are 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  wines,  which 
would  go  very  cheap  it  buyers  could  be 
found,  but  there  are  none  at  present. 


A.HEBICAN    WINE. 


[The  Vlnejardist.] 
A  convention  of  grape  and  wine  growers 
was  held  in  Washington  recently  to  organize 
a  national  association  of  those  engaged  in 
these  industries.  It  is  intended  to  hold  an 
exposition  of  American  wines  and  other 
products  of  the  grape  at  the  same  time  and 
place.  A  preliminary  address  to  the  grape 
growers  of  the  United  States  has  been  is- 
sued. In  this  address  the  following  state- 
ments are  made: 


The  acreage  in  Tines  in  the  United  States 
has  more  than  doubled  within  the  past  five 
years,  and  covers  at  the  present  time  not 
less  than  300,000  acres.  Farmers  who 
talked  of  planting  five  and  ten  acres  then 
now  take  fifty  and  one  hundred  with  the 
ease  and  confidence  that  a  thoroughbred 
would  take  a  hurdle.  The  increase  in 
quantity  has  been  outstripped  in  quality 
of  varieties  selected,  so  that  it  would 
not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
practically  our  whole  system  has  been 
revolutionized  within  the  period  named. 
The  capital  invested  in  vineyards  and  vine- 
yard properties  in  the  whole  country  at 
the  present  time  is  not  less  than  $100,- 
000,000.  The  present  ratio  of  increase  of 
planting  and  investment  is  about  10  per 
cent,  in  three  years.  This  ratio  kept  up 
until  1895,  will  give  us,  as  the  result  of 
nine  years,  $800,000,000  invested  in  2,400,- 
000  acres  planted;  and  estimating  the 
product  at  400  gallons  of  wine  to  the  acre 
(supposing  all  were  made  into  wine)  would 
yield  the  round  number  of  960,000,000  gal- 
lons, a  quantity  equal  to  the  present  wine 
prodaction  of  France.  Yet,  startling  as 
this  may  seem,  it  is  entirely  within  the 
realm  of  possibilities,  and  depends  for  its 
accomplishment  upon  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  paying  market. 


Wine  Eabels. 


Controller  of  State  Dund  is  forwarding 
the  following  circular  to  wine  manufactur- 
ers throughout  the  State : 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected  by 
which  the  wine  labels  authorized  by  the 


Act  of  March  7,  1887,  commonly  known  as 
the  "Pure  Wine  Bill,"  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  at  this  office,  June  5,  1887,  the 
date  on  which  the  Aci  takes  effect',  and  will 
be  supplied  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per 
thousand,  phis  charges  for  foiward- 
ing  the  same.  Blank  forms  of  appli- 
cations (or  these  labels,  in  accordcnco  with 
said  act,  will  be  furnished  by  this  office. 
The  price  of  the  labels  should  accompany 
each  order.  Kemittauoes  may  be  made  by 
express,  post  office,  or  Wells,  Fargo  &  Go's, 
modey  order— A'adta  Uosa  Hepubl'wan. 


THE    WINE    HAKEKN. 

The  PitsiiHKe  alNomv  Very  ilnlereatiuK 
Kosoliitiouii. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Wine  Makers  Association,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed: 

Resolved — That  in  view  of  the  recent  frosts 
and  scorching  winds  which  have  so  much 
damaged  the  grape  crop  jin  the  northern 
counties,  and  the  consequent  prospect  of 
higher  prices,  we  earnestly  advise  the  wine 
makers  of  Santa  Clara  valley  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  agents  |of  speculators,  and  hold 
all  their  sound  wine  at  least  until  a  proper 
estimate  of  this  year's  crop  can  be  obtained. 

Resolved — That  each  member  of  this  As- 
sociation be  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  see  that  the  "Pure  Wine  Act''  be  strictly 
enforced  in  this  county,  and  that  reports  of 
all  known  violations  be  made  at  every  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  so  that  the  neces- 
sary steps  can  be  taken  to  prosecute  the 
offenders. 


The  Conqueror  of  all  Throat  and  Lung  Diseases! 
THE  WONDERFUL  CARBOLIC  SMOKE  BALL 

YOUR  REDEMPTION  FROM  LIFE-DESTROYING  DISEASE  ASSURED. 

A  SIMPLE,  EFFECTIVE  HOME  TREATMENT. 

NO  MORE  CATARRH,       NO  MORE  ASTHMA, 
NO  MORE  HAY  FEVER,     NO  MORE  NEURALGIA, 
NO  MORE  DIPHTHERIA  OR  CROUP. 


COPYMi-ti  I 


3  6 


All  Diseases  of  the  Head,  Throat  and  Nasal  Passages 

Quickly  Disappear  Before  this  Unfailing  Remedy.      A   FREE  TEST 


SENT  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

Thousands    of    Chronic    Cases    Already    Cured. 


IT  OUR  OFFICE. 


THE  COMPLETE  TREATMENT  includes  the  "Debellator''  package,  unequaled 
as  a  blood  purifier,  which  must  be  used  in  Catarrh  where  there  is  a  dropping  of  mucus 
into  the  throat,  biliousnes.-!,  or  where  the  bowels  are  irregular  or  there  are  stomach  or 
kidney  disorders.  It  should  be  used  in  all  cases  of  Catarrh.  Asthma,  Bronchitii,  Hay 
Fever  and  Ulcerated  Sore  Throat.     One  complete  treatment  is  generally  sufficient. 


MAI!  DRDFR^  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention.  State!  diseases  or  symptoms 
ITiniL.  UIIUl.no  in  writing,  adlressing  M.UN  OFFICE.  Complete  treatment 
mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  $5  and  four  cants  iu  stamps.  "  Smoke  Ball,''  $3;  "  Debel- 
lator ''  packages,  $2.  Remit  by  pist  office  or  Wells,  Fargo  Sc  Co.,  money  order,  or  in 
coin  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express. 


[mention  this  papkk  in  ordebino.] 


CARBOLIC  SMOKE  BALL  CO.,  652  Market  St 

Corner  Kearny,  Rooms  7,  8,  9,  10,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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SAN    FRANOISOO    MERCHANT, 


June  10,  1887 


THK    UEKMAK    ^iPIKIT-TAX. 

( Wine  and  Spirit  Review.] 

I  urn  now  able  to  givu  jou  particulars  of 
the  new  Government  spirit-tiix  bill,  and 
may  Btnte  that  the  committee  to  whom  the 
bill  has  been  handed  over  is  so  composed  as 
to  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  supporters 
of  the  bill,  giving  the  latter  so  strong  a 
majority  that  there  is  little  chance  but  that 
the  amendment  will  be  what  the  Govern- 
ment advocates.  The  harmony  among 
members  of  the  committee  is  such  as  to  lead 
to  the  expectation  that  the  bill  will  come  to 
a  reading  prior  to  the  Whitsuntide  recess. 
Monover,  before  the  bill  turns  up  for  de- 
bate, the  Government  is  rec<iving  assur- 
ances from  the  distillers  that  they  approve 
of  its  leading  features. 

The  bill  reads  about  as  follows:  Produc- 
tion for  domestic  oonsuuiption  is  to  be  re- 
stricted to  five  liters  j  i  r  capita  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Should  Ihei  e,  nevertheless,  be  an 
excess,  the  tax  on  such  surplus  is  to  be  70 
marks  the  hectoliter  instead  of  50  marks. 
The  duty  on  spirits  is  to  be  raised  from  70 
marks  to  150  marks  the  one  hundred  kilo- 
grams. Should  the  South  German  States 
decline  to  join  the  North  German  distillery 
di-stricts,  the  duty  to  be  levied  on  South 
German  spirits  is  to  be  96  marks  the  one 
hundred  kilograms,  to  be  collected  from  the 
moment  the  spirit  is  taken  out  of  bond.  A 
penalty  of  5  marks  per  litre  is  fixed  in  case 
of  fraud,  and  in  the  event  of  aggravated 
fraudulent  coutroventiou  of  the  bill  a 
week's  imprisonment  will  be  applied.  No 
new  distilleries  can  be  established  without 
a  special  authority  conceded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  latter  not  feeling  disposed  to 
grant  concessions  of  the  kind  any  way  for 
several  years  to  come.  The  amount  which 
distillers  are  to  bo  allowed  to  produce  is  to 
be  determiufd  pro  rata  of  the  average  tax 
they  each  of  them  paid  during  the  past  five 
years.  In  this  apportionment,  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  year's  distilli  ries  are  only  to  be 
counted  one-half,  and  those  paid  by  grain 
distilleries  only  three-quarters  Distilleries 
that  have  not  been  regularly  in  operation 
during  the  five  years  or  those  being  built  on 
April  1,  1887,  will  have  the  amount  they  are 
allowed  to  produce  under  the  50-mark 
arrangement  tixi  d  in  accordance  with  their 
capacity  of  output.  Should  Parliament 
pass  this  bill,  the  Government  estimates 
the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  tax  on 
consumption  at  100,000,000  marks  per  an- 
num. 


OITR    CULUNIAI.    TRADE. 

[  AuBtialasian  and  South  American.] 
It  should  be  the  object  of  the  United 
States — and  they  can  really  afford  New 
Zealand  a  much  better  market  for  its  prod- 
uce than  Canada  jirobubiy  ever  will — to 
improve  on  their  present  condition  in  this 
respect.  At  present  We  are  buying  kauri 
through  both  Eugli.-.h  and  German  houses; 
why  not  purchase  direct  from  New  Zealand? 
By  reducing  our  present  absurd  tariff  on 
wool,  which  we  now  import  in  manufactured 
state  from  England  or  Germany,  or  through 
English  houses,  we  should  be  a  better  cus- 
tomer to  New  Zealand  for  the  unmanu- 
factured article,  and  the  proposition  to  take 
their  trade  away  from  us  would  then  meet 
with  no  response  from  New  Zealand  mer- 
chants, however  warmly  British  officials 
might  advocate  it.  A  little  more  liberality 
on  the  part  of  our  government  with  regard 
to  the  remuneration  of  New  Zealand  steam- 
ers that  are  now  carrying  mails  to  and  from 
the  United  States  without  adequate  remun- 


eration from  our  side,  would  also  be  ap- 
preciated, while  the  encouragement  of  a 
steamship  line  between  Boston  or  New 
York  and  New  Zealand  and  Australasian 
ports  would  work  wonders  in  promoting  re- 
ciprocal trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  enterprising  colony.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  commercial  relations  between  this 
country  and  New  Zealand  are  altogether 
too  decidedly  in  our  favor;  and  while,  in 
our  opinicm.  New  Zealand  would  profit 
little,  if  any,  by  transferring  her  present 
trade  from  the  United  States  to  British 
North  America,  it  behoves  us  to  bring  the 
commercial  balance  up  to  somewhere  near 
equality  limit.  To  effect  this  result,  our 
merchants  should  earnestly  strive,  and  in 
their  (ffortsthey  are  fairly  entitled  to  such 
suijport  as  the  nation,  represented  in  Con- 
gress, can  give  them  by  wise  legislation  on 
the  tariff  and  shipping  laws. 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


Wc  Offer  for  sale  on  Favorable  Terms  to  the  Trade, 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Pine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS,  NAMELY: 

'-CRANSTON   CABINET" 
'A.A.A."  "CENTURY" 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"IDOUBLE  B" 

"MONOGRAM" 

VEKY  OLD    AND    CHOICE,  IN     CASES  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  CJUAHT  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK    CLUB"     Pure    Old    Rye, 

And  "UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  the 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Wliibkies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  them  bv  the  mani- 
pulating dealer  being  that  they  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,      -       .  ...      CAL. 


ANGLO  -  NEVADA 
Assurance  Corporation 


-OF- 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FIRE  and  MARINE. 

Capital  Fully  Paid,   $2,000,000. 


OFFICE:      4IO     PINE     ST. 


DIUKCrORM: 

LOUIS  SLOSS,  J.  W.  MACKAY, 

J.   H.  HAGOIN,  W.  F.  WIUTTIER, 


J.   ROSENFEI.I), 
U.   L.   HKAMiKR, 
J.  F.  BIGELOA, 


E.   E.   EYRE, 

E.  L.  GRIFFITH, 

J.  GREENKBALM, 


W.  H.  DIMOND. 


This  Corporati-  n  is  now  prepared  to  receive  appli- 
cations (or  Fire  and  Marine  lusuranci . 


G.  L.  BRANDER President 

C    r.  F.\RSF1ELD Sccietary 


BHiikerN.    The    Nevnila    Bank   |or   Nnn 
FraiiclMco. 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.  LOUIS 

W.  G.  Richardson 

PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER, 
JSTo.  529  Commercial  St., 

SAN  FKANCISCO,     -     -    -    Calitobnia. 
Tklephonk  No.  1064. 


HERRMANN  &c  CO., 

HOP  MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

OOEZS,    BREWEE8'    AND    BOTTLEBS'    SUPPLIES, 

SODA  WATEH  AND  WINE  DEALERS'  MATERIALS. 


ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


31.3  SACRAMENTO  ST. 


San  Francisco. 


511Saiisoiii8St.,S.F, 


Diclfirt&MFgrs  SoiirCo. 

MINE  &  WORKS,  COVE  CREEK,  U.  T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Fine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Koll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur, 

AND 

Lump  Sulphur  for  Acid  &  Powder 
Works. 

I^"Guaranteed  Purer  and  Finer  than  any 
in  this  Market. 

F*r  Male  In  I^ots  to  Suit. 

JAMES  LIN  FORTH,      -     Agent, 
I20  Front  St-,  San  Francisco. 


Only  Perfect 
Body  Battery 
everinvent'di 
Gives  anEIec 
trio  Current 
with  or  WITH- 
otTT  ACIDS. 
Electric  SuspENRonr 

FREE  with  every  Belt.  ^ . 

AddresB.  MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO., 

304  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET.  ST.  IX)T7I8.  MO. 

704  SAC'MENTO  ST.  .  S  ^  N  FP  AyCIBCO.  CAL. 

SUBLIMED    SULPHUR. 


ELECTXIO 

BELT 

Best  Madk) 

Chronic  Dia- 

eases  of  both 

BEiKsOured 

without  Medicine. 

KstAb.  1875.  Rend  for 

Free  Pamphlet  Ko.^ 


The    "SICILIAN  SULPHUR  CO."    coatinuea    to 

manufacture  a  superior  qu»        of 

SUBLIMED      SULPHUR. 

its  perfect  purity  rendering  it  particularly  suitable  for 
ViiieynritM,  9larliot*|{^Hr<leii«,  I^iiiiiKlrles, 
.SbeeitwnMh,  etc.  Large  stock  constantly  on 
liand,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  at  lowest  price. 

PHILIP    €ADUC\    Afccut. 
4lffice — 412  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRAZER  AXkfp 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD    UnEiliWk 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  ungtirpasaed,  actually 

outlasting  two  boxes  of  any  other  Jirand.  Free  from 

Animal  Oils.     GET  THE   GE.NUXNE. 

FOR    SALE    BY 

CAIilFORNIA      MERCUAMTH 

and  Dealers  generally. 


*^ 


A.  1876  S.  1.  XII. 
I.  8.  1888  a. 


The  Indutritu  never  Sink, 


CROSSE    &    GARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,    Residence,    Business    and    Manufacturing 

Property  Boufrht  and  Sold  on  C«  mniision. 

And  Publishers  of  *'Sonon»a  County  Land   Kes^ister 

and  Santa  Rosa  Business  Directory." 

OFFICE         312  B  St.,  Santa  Rosa,   Cal 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS- 

Cor.  Bealc  A  Howard  Sts..  S.  F. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR.  Preat.  R.  S.  MOORE,  Supt* 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IS    ALL    ITS    BRANCHES. 

Staamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressure  or  Compound. 

STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinds  built  complete,  with 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     I'articular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  work  produced. 

SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  approvi  d  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

PUMPS.  Direct  Acting  Pumps,  for  irritration  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with   the   celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND  STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


To  Prevent  the  Insidious  R&7Sgeg  af  Mildew  and  Insects,  use 

"The  Favorite"  Sulphur  Bellows. 


Patented  Jan    26,  1886. 

Price— 6-inch,  $2  50;    Sinch, 
iH:  10  incli,  $8  50. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  Postal  Orier  j| 
or  Check,  or  by  Kxpress  C.  0.  D. 


ill  Kinds  of  Bellows  Made  to  Order, ). 

California  Bellows  IManufact'g  Co., 

123  Beale  St.,  San  Fkancisco,  Cal.    . 


Tune  10.  1887 


SAN    lli^SJNClSCX)    MEBOHAHT. 


f)3 


hi 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 

PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 


ESTtBLISHEO  1Si4. 
<ilrawora  ol'  nuil  Dealers  in 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

VIXBVARUS  IN 

s  Anukles  County.  Sonoma  Codnty, 

Mkrukd  Co.       and      Fbksno  Co. 

326     MONTGOMERY      ST., 

Sail    rrHiiciNc*«». 

41    45    Broadway    St., 

5iew   York. 


The  Wine  and  Spirit  Review. 

Published  senii-iiionthly  at 
Svw  York,  I.oniNvillc  mill  Clilcn^o. 


Subscription $5  OO  per  Annum 


|\n  txcellout  nirdium  for  wino  makers  de 
siriug  to  sell  their  goods  iu  the  East. 


Advertising  Kates  ou  application  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  S.  F.  Merchant. 


lOMA  PRIETA  LUMBEB  CO. 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 

HAVE   ON    HAND    A    FL'LL  SUPPLY   OF  THE 
followtDK  size 

GRAPE  STAKES, 


2X2-4  FEET  LONC. 

2X2    5  FEET  LONC, 

2X2-6  FEET  LONC. 

Which     will      be     mtUI     at     reaitonable 
rates. 


Aditress  all  communications  to 


I 


LOni  PRIETA  HER  CO., 

Ik      WATSONVILLE, 


Nniita  t'rnE  Caiinly. 


I'al. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  GROWING 

WITH    ILLUSTBATI0II8. 


ll«rore  tbe    State   Ilorticaltaral 
a«cletjr.  February  29,  I8S4,  hj 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 


\ 


Win  b«  mftlled  by  the  S.  F.  Miechaitt  on  r«oalpl« 
10  wall  Id  od«  »'  two-ceot  poftac*  tt*miM. 


ttd-^ttTOlBdf^feGo. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 

AND 

SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 


530  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA     VINEYARDS. 


Kltl'U    4'IIAKI.KK. 
Kruc  SUtion,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 
Producer  of  tine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


HW.  UllABU,  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillerj',  Oakville, 
,     Napa  County. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


F.KORBEL&BROS. 

727    BRYANT    ST.,  S.  F., 

Or  at  NORTH  FORK  MILL,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal 


mm 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S  F. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Short-hand,  Type  Writing,  TelcRraphy,  Rintrle  and 
Double  Entry  Bookkeej  in(c,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
lu-iine^B  I'cntnanship,  Mercantile  f^w,  Business  Cor- 
ru8i>oiidence.  Lectures  on  Law,  Actuiil  Business  Prac- 
tice; Importing,  Brokera;;e  and  (tankinir,  English 
Br  inches.  Drawing,  the  Modem  Languages,  all  for 
^7o  p,'r  term  of  6  months. 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

FOR  TYING  UP  VINES 

IX    THE    HAKKET. 


K 


LE  MERVEILLEUX" 


Most  Powerful  and  Cheapest 

Wine  and  Cider  Press 

YET     PRODUCED. 


l*itt4*iilo<l     III     Frniice.    KniclniKl,     4i)cr* 

many,    llcly;Jtiiii,    Italy.    Norway, 

Mwedeu,  l>fuiiiHrk  aiitl  Ihe 

UiiiMil  ^inlcM. 

This  Press 
(a  French  in- 
vention) has 
been  used 
Kcvcral  sea* 
iwna  in  the 
wineiilstrieta 
of  France 
and  Uerinaiiy 
with  great 
success,  and 
i^  now  intro- 
duced to  the 
American 
public  for  the 
first  time. 

lU  advaiitage>^  are:  Kapidity  of  action  and  illimit- 
able power.  With  a  sinule  etiort  3  <  r  4  times  more 
power  can  be  obtained  than  with  any  other  prens 
known  at  this  day.  It  has  alsft  greater  capacity 
than  any  otiier  prc?8  in  the  market.  The  Press  can 
l«  8e«»n  in  operation,  and  is  for  sale,  at  the  factory  of 
F.  W.  KKOGil  &  CO-,  31  Beal«  SU.  Kan  frau- 
clMoo,  i'al. 

PARE    BROS., 

Sole  Agents  for  Tnitcil  States, 
it^  Send  for  Circular. 


Fresno  C«l 


Put  up  in  Balls  of  4  lbs.  Each 

12  Balls  in  a  package. 

tubb¥&  go., 


613  FROX  r  ST., 


San  Francisco. 


THE     VITICULTURE 

oy 

OLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  making,  maturing  and  keeping 
of  Claret  wines,  by  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior.     Trans- 
ated  by  Rev.  John  J.  Bleasdale,  D.  D.,  organic  ana- 
lyst, oeno'ogist,  etc. 
Price  76  cents;   by  mail  80  cents.     For  saie  by 

"THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT.' 

BOX  2366,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Chas.  BnuDsoHU. 


J.  GUNDLACH. 


J.   GUNDLACH   &  CO. 

Vine  Growers  and  Shippers  of 

CALIFORNIA 

WINES  AND  BRANDIES. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE: 

CORNER    MARKET    AND    SECOND    STS. 

NEW   YORK    OFFICE: 

92    WARREN    STREET. 


iwc^'v^r     h.:e3.a.i>"E'. 


THE 


OF  THE 


FOURTH  ANNUAL 

STATE 

VITICULTURAL 

CONVENTION. 


PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR. 


Office  of  the  San  Francisco  Mekchant 

E.G.  HUGHES  &  CO., 

Publishers, 
511  Sansome  Street, 


OTTO    HANN, 

268  Water  St,  New  York. 

WINE   FLAVORS   AND    FININGS. 

SUPERIOR      RED     WINE     COLOR, 

PURELY      FROM     VEGETABLE      MATTER      AND      ENTIRELY     HARMLESS. 

fgy-  All  Mi  Abtici.bs  Wabsantkd  PBBrECTi.Y  Imioooocs.  "Qt 


CHALLENGE  WINE  PUMP. 

This  cut  represents  our  Double 
Acting  FORC^E    PL'MP  of  great 
c  unpactness  for  use  in  wine  cel- 
lars,  for  pumping  from  one  tank 
into  another.     The   cylinder    is 
lined    with  copper,    the    piston 
rod,  valve    a^d   va've  scats  are 
Hrrtn^e,  !0  that  it  will  be  i^en  all 
parta    of    the 
pomp  exposed 
to  the   action 
of     wine     are 
Don-corrosiTo. 


gS'Snuo  FOR 

SPICIAL  CATA' 
LOOUB. 

We  also  carry  a  com  pi  te  btcck  of  Chaulknob  Uism 
H-  SB  which  is  c  nMdercd  by  »ll  who  have  u-ed  it  the 

Cc^t  in  tbu  .Market.      itaJ'WiiiTK  FOR  pRlCKa. 

WOO  DIN    &    LITTLE, 


"i(HI  S  511    JiABKCT  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I 


DR.  JORDAN'S 

IVIuseum  of  Anatomy 

7.M  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Go  an-l  learn  how  to  avoid  diiiease  and 
how  wonderfullv  vou  Hre  made. 
Private  office '2  II  Gfary  street.  Con- 
sultation on  lost  manhood  and  all  dis- 
eases of  men.  Bright's  DIseaM  and 
DtabeUs  cured.     Send  for  book 
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HONOLULU. 

CASTLE  &  COOKE, 
SHIPPING 

AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

WM.  G.  mwm  &  CO 

SUGAll  FAOTOliS  AND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

Honolulu,  II.  I. 

—AGENTS   FOE— 

H AK  ALAU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

NAALEHU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HON  UAPO  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

STAK  MILLS Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COM'L  &  SUGAR  CO Maui 

MAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIHEE  PLANTATION Maui 

M AKE E  SUGAR  CO Kaua 

KEALIA  PLANTATION Kauai 

A;;ents  for  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

^A.  ZELLERBAOH, 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    PLAT,   WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPING  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twines. 

419  <&.  42  1  CLAY   STREET,! 

A  few  doors  below  Sansome  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  L  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

Successors  to 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOWE  &  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCH'.NTS, 

Affents    American  Susrar  Refinery    and  Washington 
Salmon  Cannery. 

PAUL  0.  BURNS  WOE  CO. 

I'roprietors 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  Brandy. 

Fine  old  Mountain,  BurKundy,  Zinfandcl,  Riesling, 
Gutcdcl,  etc.,  in  cases  or  bulk. 

Branch  Cellars  in  San  Jose,  Cal,,  U.  S.  A.     P.  O 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

Wm.  T  Colkman  &  Co  ,  San  Franclsco, 

Sole  Ayents  for  Chu;ajjo  and  New  York, 


SA^    PRANOISOO    MERCHANT. 


June  10.  1887 


iOtPiERiiwiii 


COlvlPANV:  -gji 


THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO., 

Respectfully  invites  ttie  attention  of  TOURISTS  AND 
iH.EASURE  SEKKKRSto  the  .SUPERIOR  FACILIT- 
IES afroriieil  by  the '' Northern  Division  "of  its  line 
for  rcac  .iti;,'  the  principal 

3DJIMEa  AND  WINTEE  EESOETS  OF  CALITOEHU 

WITH    SPEKD,  S.U'fcTY  AND  COHl'OIiT. 

Pespa  l«TO,  9It>nI»  I>arli.  Naiiln  €lnrn, 
Sjiii  Ji>Nfi,  Ma<ii-»ii»  Jliuural  Ni>riu^M, 
Wilroy  Hot  iiitriu^s. 


WiMm^BMMs^ 


PAPEFi     WAREHOUS 


IMI'OItTKKS  or  ALL  KIKOS  or 

Prliitliiic    and    Wrnppius    I>n|>  ci- 

401  &  403  SAX80.ME  St  ,  S.  F. 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER 

A  10  PAGE  MONTHLY. 

Published  at  Charlottesville,  Virgiida. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growiuf!  belt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  experienced,  riactical 
pomologists  on  tlie  editorial  stnif.  Au  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tnc  fruit- 
grower. Official  organ  of  the  Mouticello 
Grape  and  Fruit  Growera'  Association 
Agents  wanted. 


■m  O  JNT  T  3E3  I=t  DE3  TT- 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  AHCmcAN  WATERINO  PLACES." 

Camp  Uooiiall,  Aptos,  I.,onia  I*rielH, 
Sloiite  Vista,  Ncn-  BrlKhtou.  Soqnel. 
(anift  Cajtltola,  and 

s.A.iwT'-A.  onxjaa. 

PARAISO  HOT^SPRINGS. 
EL     PASO       DE       ROBLES 

HOT  AND  COLD  SULPHUR  SPRINGS, 
And    the  only  Natural  Mud   Baths   in    the    World. 

This  Road  runs  through  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  sections  of  California,  and  is  the  only  line 
traversing  the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley,  celebrated 
for  its  productiveness,  and  the  picturesque  and  park- 
like character  of  its  scenery;  as  also  the  beautiful  San 
Benito;  Pajaro  and  Salinas  Valleys,  the  most  flourish- 
ing agricultural  sections  of  the  Pociflc  Coast. 

Along  the  entire  route  of  the  "Northern  Division" 
the  tourist  will  meet  with  a  succjssion  of  Extensive 
Farms,  Delightful  Suburban  Homes,  Beautiful  Gar- 
dens, Innumerable  Orchards  and  Vineyards,  and  Lux- 
uriant Fields  of  Grain;  indeed  a  continuous  panorama 
of  enchanting  Mountain,  Valley  and  Coast  scenery  is 
presented  to  the  view. 

Cliaractcristlcs  ol'  tills  l,ine : 

GOOD  ROAD-BED.  8TEEL  RAILS.  ELEGANT  CARS, 

LOW  RATES,  FAST  TIME,  FNE  SCENERY. 

Ticket  Ofi'ices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  St.  Station,  No.  613  Market  Street, 
Grand  Hotel,  and  Kotunda,  Baldwin  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  A.«8t.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


S.    p.    COMPANY. 


QUICK   TIME   AND   CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Oities 

Via  the  Great  Trans-continental  All-Kail  Routes 

—  OF  TUB  — 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

(Paciiic    Systkm.) 

Daily  Express  and  Emigrant  Trains  make  prompt  con- 
nections with  the  several  Ilailway  Lines  in  the  East, 

CONKKCTING   AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEAHS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE   SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 


SHIPPING. 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


C 


CARRYING  THE  UNITED  STATES,  HAWAIIAN 
■  and  Colonial  mails  for 

HONOLULU, 

AUCKLAND. 

and  SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT  CHANGE. 
The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamship 


THIRn  •  CI-ASS     SI.EEPINO    VAKS 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 

No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

eS"  Tickets  sold.  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  infcrmation  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices,  where  passengers  calling  in  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


FOE  SALE  OK  EEASONABLE  TEEMS 
Apply  to,  or  address. 


ALAMEDA. 

Will  leave    the    Company's  wharf,  corner  Steuart 
and  Folsom  streets, 

>'KIJ>A  Y,  July  1st,  1887,  at  2  P.  M. 
Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 


For  Hoiiolnlii  and  Return. 

AUSTRALIA, 

Tuesday,  June  31st  at  8  P.  M. 


For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  office,  327  Market  st. 
.lOHSr  D.  !!>PRi:CKEI.S  &  BROS., 
General  AKQuts, 


W.  H.  MILLS, 

Land  Agent, 
C.  P.  R,  R.    SAN  FRANCISCO, 


JEROME  MADDEN, 
Land  Agent, 
8.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.  sr.  TOWKE,  T.  H.  WOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

•  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1856. 


Manufacturers 


1886. 


FAFER. 

A   and   Dealers   in   Paper   of  all   kinds. 


^5> 


Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY. 

Proprietors  Pioneer  and  San  Geronimo  Mills.        Agents  for  South  Coast  (Straw)  Mills 

414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OCCIDENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

COMPANY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

Steajners  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  sts. 

at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA    and  nOMUKONO. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

,  1887. 

STEAMER  FROM  SAN  FRA.VCISCO. 

OCEANIC MAY  14th 

GAELIC SATURDAY,  JUNE  4th 

BELGIC SATURDAY,  JUNE  25th 

SAN  PABLO TUESDAY,  JULY  12th 

OCEANIC WEDNESDAY,  AUG.  3d 

GAELIC TUESDAY,  AUG.  23d 

BELGIC SATURDAY,  SEPT.  10th 

SAN  PABLO SATURDAY.  OCT.  1-t 

OCEANIC THURSDAy.OCT   20th 

GAELIC WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  9th 

BELGIC TUE.SDAY,  NOV.  20th 

SAN  PABLO WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  2l8t 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 

at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freieht  apply  to  GEO.  II.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or 
at  No.  202  Market  street.  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passenger  Agent. 

LBLAND  STANFORD  President 


Life  Scholarship,  $75. 

FULL    BUSINESS    COURSE. 

Six  Months'  Course,    $75, 

Including:  Shorthand,  Type-writing,  Telegraphy,  Aca- 
demic Branches,  Modern  Languages,  and  the 
Business  Course. 
Send  tor  Circulars. 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

BY 

CHARLES    Aw   WETMORE. 

■ECOND  EDITION  WITH  APPENDIX 
For  Sale  at 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

rfilCE  26  CENTS 


PUMPS 


For    IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAMATION 
Steam  Eiigines,  Horse  PoMrrs  A  Wind  MlUg, 

Complete  Pumping  outfits— all  sizes— foi 
every  purpose.  The  latest,  l)esl 
and  cheapest.  U  yon  need  an] 
thing  in  this  line,  write  to 

Byron  Jacsson 

6256tkSt.8anFrt»U(«i 
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THE    ONLI    VITICULTURAL    PAPER    IN    THE     STATE. 


Devoted  to  Viticultare,  Olive  Culture,  and  other  Productions,  Manufactures  and   Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VOL.  xvni,  NO.  5. 


SA]t^  FKANOISOO,  JUNE  24,  1887. 


PRICE  15  CENTS 


Action  of  Sulphate  of  Copper 
on  the  Mildew. 


By  M.  Pkospeb  de  Latitte. 
[Journal  d'A^rriculture  Pratique,  October  1,  1885."] 

September  29,  1884,  M.  Ad .  Perrey  point- 
ed out  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the 
property  which  poplar-wood  stakes,  soaked 
for  some  days  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  possess  of  preserving  the  vine  from 
mildew.  The  preservation  is  only  relative; 
the  stakes  thus  prepared  only  diminish  the 
action  of  the  fungus,  their  virtue  being  ex- 
erted to  a  distance  not  exceeding  .25  meter 
[about  10  iuchts.]* 

In  September,  1884,  the  Journal  de  Beaune 
printed  several  communications  on  this 
subject: 

On  the  20th,  notes  by  MM.  Eicaud  and 
Pauline;  M.  Bicand  cites  the  fact  as  "re- 
cently pointed  out ' ' ; 

On  the  23d,  a  note  by  M.  Montoy; 

On  a  date  unknown  to  me,  a  note  by  M. 
Bidaud. 

M.  Magnien,  departmental  professor  of 
the  Cote  d'Or,  pointed  out  the  same  fact  ou 
the  25th  of  September;  M.  Jules  Reginer, 
president  of  the  Comitc  central  d'etudes  tt  de 
vigilatice,  of  the  same  department,  has  him- 

*ln  M.  Perrey's  note  to  the  Academy  the  foUowiDg 
tre  the  moat  important  statemente  : 

In  a  vineyan!  in  the  department  of  Saone-et-Loire, 
a  plot  containing  2,000  vines  of  Gamai,  4  to  5  years 
old,  was  restaked  in  the  spring  of  1884.  Four  hun- 
>ired  vines  received  old  stakes  which  for  several  years 
had  not  been  dipped;  all  the  others  received  new  pop- 
ar-wood  stakes  which  for  their  preservation  had  been 
soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
tut  four  days.  The  old  stakes  were  irregularly  scat- 
tered over  the  plot.  On  September  15,  not  a  single 
vine  of  the  410  which  were  tied  to  the  old  stakes  re 
twined  more  than  two  or  three  leaves,  and  these  were 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  mildew.  The  1,6; JO  vines 
Uti  to  the  new  stakes,  on  the  contrary,  retained  all 
lh«ir  leaves  even  in  the  midst  of  defoliated  vines. 
These  1,000  vine?*  were  not  absolutely  free  from  mil- 
d*w,  but  its  t:ffect  on  them  was  insignificant  and  con- 
fined to  the  branches  farthest  away  from  the  stakes— 
»'.  «.,  more  than  10  inches  away.  The  author  savs 
that  upon  these  stakes  he  looked  in  vain  for  a  vine 
that  was  badly  injured. 

On  another  plot  of  vines  four  to  five  years  old,  a 
part  of  the  stakes  were  dinped  in  1883  and  the  rest 
In  1884.  but  in  a  somewhat  dilute  solution.  When 
theae  vines  were  compared  with  those  on  the  old 
■takes,  the  preservative  influence  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper  was  plainly  visible,  but  they  were  not  so  well 
preaerved  aa  those  tied  up  to  the  stakes  which  had 
been  recently  dipped  into  the  saturated  solution. 

In  no  case  did  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  copper 
reach  outward  from  the  stakes  more  than  8  or  10 
inches.  Vines  closely  lied  up  arc  saiil  to  have  escap- 
'd  entirely. 


self  made  and  controlled  a  number  of  simi- 
lar observations  on  the  estates  of  others. 

Who  first  noticing  an  oasis  of  verdure  in 
a  vineyard  stripped  of  leaves,  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphated  stakes  ?  I  do  not  know^ 
and  probably  we  shall  never  know.  It  may 
have  baeu  some  worthy  peasant  who,  un- 
known to  himself,  possessed  the  qualities 
of  an  observer. 

Struck  by  the  number  and  authority  of 
the  testimonies,  and  tempted  by  the  bold- 
ness of  a  provisional  explanation  of  the 
facts,  I  addressed  a  note  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  resolved  to  submit  to  experi- 
ment the  observations  made  in  Burgundy  ; 
and  in  order  that  its  control  might  be  easi- 
er, I  chose  the  nursery  of  the  Comite  cen- 
tral d'etudes  et  de  vigilance  of  Lot-et-Garonne 
for  th'e  theater  of  this  experiment. 

Arrangement  of  the  experiment. — I  had  at 
my  disposal  only  a  square  of  Jacquez  plant- 
ed from  cuttings  in  April,  1885.  This 
square  measured  14  meters  [46  ft.]  on  a 
side,  and  was  divided  into  ten  beds  extend- 
ing east  and  west,  about  1  meter  wide,  and 
separated  by  narrow  passages  .45  meter 
wide.  I  employed  the  pine-wood  stakes  in 
use  in  the  country. 

On  each  bed  were  five  rows  of  cuttings, 
including  between  them  four  spaces  of  .25 
meter  [about  10  inches];  the  cuttings  were 
in  rows  .1  meter  apart.  The  stakes  were 
uniformly  distributed  on  the  surface  of  each 
bed  without  reference  to  the  place  occupied 
by  the  cuttings,  and  in  the  following  man- 
ner: There  were  four  rows  of  them;  two 
upon  the  edges  of  the  bed,  and  two  inter- 
mediate ones,  the  four  forming  three  inter- 
spaces of  .33  meter.  The  stakes  were  .50 
meter  apart  in  the  rows;  moreover,  the 
stakes  of  rows  Nos.  2  and  4  were  planted 
midway  between  the  consecutive  stakes  of 
rows  Nos.  1  and  3.  It  can  be  readily  com- 
puted that,  according  to  this  arrangement, 
no  part  of  the  surface  of  a  leaf  of  Jacquei 
could  be  more  than  .25  to  .26  meter  [about 
10  inches]  distant  from  the  nearest  stake. 

Of  the  ten  beds,  which  we  will  suppose 
numbered  from  South  to  North,  five  receiv- 
ed stakes  which  had  been  soaked  in  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper /or 
four  days;  five  received  stakes  not  prepared 
in  any  way.  The  first  were  [numbered  3, 
4,  6,  7  and  10.  The  second  were  numbered 
1,  2,  5,  8,  9.  By  design,  in  order  that  visi- 
tors might  not  be  influenced  by  any  consid- 


eration of  symmetry,  I  made  them  follow 
each  other  irregularly. 

The  sulphated  and  unsulphated  stakes 
were  all  of  the  same  size;  total  length,  1.1 
meter;  length  in  ground,  0.4  m. ;  in  air,  0.7 
m. ;  length  of  part  rising  above  foliage  in 
September,  0.3  m.  The  diameter  was  about 
.025  m.  [one  inch.]  The  data  given  are 
sufficient  so  that,  if  any  cue  desires,  the  ex- 
periment can  be  repeated  under  the  same 
conditions. 

I  wished  to  prevent  the  leaves  of  adjacent 
beds  from  intermingling.  For  this  purpose 
I  surrounded  each  bed  with  two  horizontal 
rows  of  bands  one  above  the  other,  and 
wound  around  each  one  of  the  stakes-  at 
the  margin  of  the  bed.  For  the  beds  with 
sulphated  stakes,  I  used  osier  bark  steeped, 
like  the  stakes,  in  the  sulphate  of  copper 
solution.  For  the  beds  not  treated,  I  made 
use  of  ordinary  twine.  In  the  applications, 
as  will  be  noted  later  on,  I  attach  a  very 
great  importance  to  the  final  action  of  these 
sulphated  osier  barks. 

Facts  established. — I  noticed  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  mildew  upon  my  Jacquez 
June  30,  and,  beginning  with  this  date,  I 
visited  my  experimental  square  every  five 
or  six  days.  Up  to  August  5,  the  progress 
of  the  disease  was  very  slight.  I  thought  I 
noticed  a  palliation  on  the  treated  beds,  but 
it  was  so  feeblejthat  I  always  prudently 
wrote  in  my  note  book,  "Conditions  not  de- 
cisive." Ou  the  16th  of  August,  I  was  no 
longer  in  dotibt.  That  day  I  had  the  honor 
to  receive  a  visit  from  MM.  Jules  Clav^,  di- 
rector of  domains  and  forests,  M.  the  duke 
of  Aumale,  and  H.  Bncan,  steward  of  the 
domain  of  Zucco,  in  Sicily,  (I  am  author- 
ized to  use  all  the  names  mentioned  in  this 
note.)  Having  conducted  my  guests  to  the 
square  of  Jacquez,  without  telling  them 
what  I  had  done,  I  asked  them  if  they  ob- 
served any  diff'erence  in  the  health  of  the 
various  beds .  Without  hesitation  and  with- 
out consultation,  MM.  Clave  and  Bncan 
pointed  out  five  bods  as  noticeably  less 
diseased  than  the  other  five;  these  were  the 
five  beds  with  sulphated  stakes.  Then  only 
was  I  certain  of  not  being  misled  by  a  pre- 
conceived notion. 

From  this  time  the  differences  were  dis- 
tinctly emphasized.  On  the  25th,  under 
the  pretext  of  a  walk,  I  requested  M. 
Magen,  general  secretary  of  the  central 
Comite,  to  accompany  me  to  the  nursery. 
When  in  sight  of  the  Jacquez  I  asked  the 
same  question.     My  colleague,  who  is  near- 


sighted, was  obliged  to  follow  all  the  nar- 
now  paths  between  the  beds  and  take  a 
close  view  of  each  bed.  The  abstract  of 
notes  made  by  him  specifies  without  am- 
biguity the  five  beds  with  sulphated  stakes 
as  the  finer.  In  fact,  the  differences  ap- 
peared to  me  more  distinct  than  on  the 
16th. 

Ou  August  28,  I  received  a  visit  from  M. 
Merle  de  Massonneau,  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  agricultural  association  of 
Nerac.  M.  de  Massonneau  immediately 
designated  the  five  treated  beds  as  strik- 
ingly finer  and  greener.  The  difference 
was  obvious. 

M.  de  Massonneau  was  so  impressed  with 
what  he  had  seen  that  he  took  the  trouble 
to  return  from  N^rac  on  the  31st,  to  accom- 
pany MM.  Klein,  acting  professor  in  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences  of  Marseilles,  and  Alb. 
Laporte,  his  colleague  in  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  association  of  N^rac.  I  resort- 
ed to  an  artifice.  I  handed  each  one  of 
these  gentlemen  a  sheet  of  paper  bearing 
the  figures  1  to  10  written  in  a  column. 
Each  one  of  these  figures  represented  a 
corresponding  bed,  and  I  requested  them  to 
write  opposite,  without  previous  consulta- 
tion, the  words  good  or  bad,  according  to 
the  conditions  of  the  bed.  When  filled 
there  was  complete  agreement  between  the 
two  sheets.  M.  Laporte,  in  returning  his 
paper  said:  "My  mind  was  absolutely  made 
up  at  the  first  glance."  The  five  treated 
beds  were  noted  as  "good,''  the  other  five 
as  "bad."  And  yet,  abundant  rains  having 
come  on  between  the  28th  and  31st,  the 
vine  reacted  against  the  fungus.  Like  my- 
self, M.  Massonneau  found  the  disease 
everywhere  diminished,  and  the  differences 
less  marked  than  on  the  28th. 

The  rains  continued,  and  in  my  visit, 
September  7,  I  noted  a  new  attenuation, 
both  of  the  mildew  and  of  the  differences 
between  the  treated  vines  and  the  others. 
Ou  the  11th,  I  received  a  visit  from  M.  E. 
Gasson,  a  large  proprietor  of  the  depart- 
ment, who,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  vines, 
knew  the  mildew  only  too  well.  The  situa- 
tion had  become  very  nearly  what  it  was  on 
the  31st;  M.  Gasson*  immediately  pointed 
out  five  beds  as  finer,  and,  as  usual,  these 
were  the  five  treated  beds. 

On  September  18,  the  differences  were 
again  very  marked.  The  date  was  ap- 
proaching when  I  ought  to  make  to  the 
minister  of  agriculture  the  annual  report 
of  the  Comitc  central  d'etudes  et  de  tnjifanc*. 
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I  asked  M.  L.  Boudet.  general  secretary  of 
Lot  et  Garonne,  to  have  tlie  kindness  to 
visit  our  nursery.  3IM.  Bitimbe,  counsel- 
lor of  perfecture,  and  Debue,  chief  of  divi- 
sion in  the  perfecture,  both  my  colleaguts 
on  the  central  committee,  desired  to  ac- 
company us.  To  each  of  these  three  gen- 
tlemen I  gave  a  sheet  of  paper  bearing  in 
column  the  figures  1  to  10,  as  I  had  done  to 
MM.  Klein  and  Laporte.  The  sheets  were 
filled  out  with  entire  unanimity,  and  speci- 
fied the  five  treated  beds  us  uotiibly  better 
than  the  other  five.  The  latter  show  yel- 
lowish leaves,  and  bear  less  developed 
branches.  The  others,  although  attacked, 
have  a  fine  growth  and  color.  The  ripen- 
ing of  the  grapes  on  the  untreated  beds 
would  have  been  doubtful  had  there  been 
any,  but  it  would  have  taken  place  on  the 
others  as  though  the  fungus  were  not  there. 
Such  was  the  common  impression  of  our 
visitors. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  only  estimates  to 
go  by;  but  on  this  visit  I  discovered  a  ma- 
terial fact,  and  was  able  to,  point  it  out  to 
these  gentlemen:  On  the  beds  not  treated 
the  leaves  had  begun  to  fall,  while  on  the 
beds  with  the  sulphated  stakes  not  a  leaf 
was  wanting. 

When  we  observe  the  surface  of  the 
square,  the  difi'erences  between  the  beds 
seem  very  well  marked;  but  they  appear 
much  more  so  when  we  examine  the  bor- 
ders of  the  beds,  along  which  the  branches 
stand  upright  supported  by  the  double  row 
of  bands  surrounding  each  plot.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  girdles  of  sulphated  osier  bark, 
appears  even  more  efficacious  than  that  of 
the  stakes;  but  probably  because  the  leaves 
situated  on  the  borders  are  less  remote 
from  the  bands  than  those  in  the  center  are 
from  the  stakes,  and  because  they  are  less 
sheltered  by  each  other. 

Another  experiment. — The  nursery  of  the 
central  committee  is  planted  in  the  garden 
of  the  normal  school  for  governesses.  A 
portion  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  garden 
was  granted  me  for  experiments,  and  I 
separated  it  from  the  rest  of  the  property 
by  a  ditch  running  east  and  west.  Along 
this  ditch,  at  intervals  of  one  meter,  I 
planted  a  row  of  California  vines,  raised 
from  seed.  M.  Tisserand  sent  the  seeds, 
asking  me  to  try  this  variety..  In  1885, 
these  vines  were  three  years  old.  In  1884, 
I  mentioned  them  in  my  report  as  subject 
to  mildew,  and  to  such  an  extent  that, 
whatever  might  be  their  qualities,  they 
could  not,  from  this  fact,  be  of  any  import- 
ance in  our  region.  These  invited  a  second 
experiment. 

Uniting  these  vines  iu  groups  of  threes, 
I  placed  the  sulphated  stakes  iu  the  groups 
of  the  even  rows,  starting  from  the  west, 
and  the  unpreiiared  stakes  in  the  groups  of 
the  odd  rows.  The  branches  of  the  even 
groups  were  tied  up  around  the  supports  by 
sulphated  osier  bark,  and  the  odd  groups  by 
ordinary  twine.  The  branches  grew  be- 
yond the  tops  of  the  stakes  quite  early,  and 
according  to  the  groups,  I  then  united  the 
ends  of  these  stakes  by  strands  of  sulphated 
osier  bark  or  by  twine.  A  second  row  of 
strings  was  placed  .4  meter  below  the  first. 
foj  a  long  time  each  of  these  two  strands 
has  been  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  foliage 
.10  to  .15  meter  in  diameter.* 

On  these  groups  of  vines  the  mildew 
passed  through  the  same  respective  phases 
as  on  the  beds  of  Jacques,  and  the  same 
visitors  at  the  same  dates  verified  the  same 
differences  between  the  groups  as  between 

*Tht:  stakes  used  were  l.U  meters  long ;  0.4  meter 
in  grouoU,  and  about  .045  meter  in  diameter. 


the  berts.  September  18,  the  groups  treated 
could  be  recognized  from  the  end  of  the 
garden  by  their  vigor  and  fine  verdure.  + 
Upon  the  wreaths  the  differences  are  still 
more  marked  than  upon  the  masses  of  the 
vines;  probably  because  of  the  small  size  of 
these  festoons,  the  leaves  remaining  very 
close  to  the  bands  around  which  the  branch- 
es twine. 

All  the  vines  which  figure  in  this  second 
txpeiiment  are,  without  exception,  consid- 
erably worse  attacked  on  their  east  side 
than  on  the  other  three  sides.  We  can 
there  recognize  the  combined  action  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  dew  not  yet  evaporated  iu 
the  morning. 

nisccssiON. 

I.  We  have  observed  that  the  action  of 
sulphate  of  copper  becomes  obvious  only 
when  the  disease  has  acquired  a  consider- 
able intensity.  There  is,  consequently,  no 
reason  for  astonishment  that  in  1885  no  new 
information  was  received  from  Burgundy, 
since  chance  decreed  that  this  year  Bur- 
gundy should  be  one  of  the  few  districts 
spared  by  the  fungus. 

II.  One  circumstance  is  to  be  noted  with 
regard  to  our  Jacquez  iu  the  nursery;  the 
square  is  near 'the  north  fence  wall,  and 
consequently  faces  the  side  of  the  wall  with 
a  south  exi^osure,  being  separated  from  it 
by  an  alley  3  meters  wide.  Against  the 
wall,  facing  the  square,  are  planted  G  five- 
year  old  Jacquez,  which  entirely  cover  thi- 
face  of  the  wall  with  their  branches  and 
foliage.  On  the  south  side,  by  an  allej  1 
meter  wide,  the  square  of  Jacquez  is  separ- 
ated from  a  square  of  the  same  size,  plant- 
ed to  York  Madeira.  The  west  fence-wall 
is  15  meters  from  these  two  plots,  and  the 
east  wall  is  about  35  meters  from  them. 

Every  year,  in  whatever  part  of  the  gar- 
den it  migh't  be  placed,  the  nursery  of  Jac- 
quez has  been  much  injured  by  the  mildew  ; 
that  of  York  has  never  showii  more  than  a 
few  traces  of  it  on  a  very  small  number  of 
leaves.  Contrary  to  expectation,  the  five- 
year-old  Jacquez  had  always  been  spared 
up  to  this  time.  Last  year,  during  infre- 
quent visits  which  I  made  to  the  nurseiy, 
(I  had  nothing  in  particular  to  observe 
there),  each  time  I  removed  by  hand  the 
few  leaves  which  were  affected — perhaps 
sixty  during  the  whole  season — and  that 
sufficed  to  give  these  Jacquez  the  appear- 
ance of  an  immunity  comparable  to  that  of 
the  York.  This  year  the  five-year-old  Jac- 
quez have  already  suffered  considerably,  and 
the  Yorks  have  lost  half  their  leaves,  which 
are  dead,  while  those  that  remain  are  little 
better.  This  is  because  the  disease  devel- 
oped in  our  region  in  1885,  with  an  intensity 
never  known  before.  Upon  our  hills,  at  a 
distance  of  500  meters,  a  superficial  view 
does  not  distinguish  the  vines  from  the 
fields,  the  colors  so  much  resemble  each 
other. 

This  being  so,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
the  five  non-treated  beds  of  my  experi- 
mental square  owed  a  relative  immunity  to 
the  sulphated  stakes  of  the  neighboring 
beds,  and  I  easily  inferred  that  the  action 
of  the  sulphate  of  copper  showed  itself  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  1  meter;  but  that 
only  at  a  very  short  distance  is  it  energetic 
enough  to  give  really  practical  results.  I 
could  not  otherwise  explain  how  these  five 


tOn  September  16,  in  my  absenee,  M.  Lasserre, 
vice-president  of  the  at^rieultural  association  of  A^en, 
and  my  colleague  on  tiie  central  committee,  visited 
tile  nursery.  M.  Lasserre,  who  was  more  than  sltepti- 
cal  before  this  visit,  wrote  me  that  he  observed  a 
superior  pTowth  in  tlic  treated  plantation  of  Jucjucz, 
and  was  "dumbfounded"  when  he  saw  the  results  of 
the  second  experiment. 


beds,  neighboring  on  the  north  and  south 
to  two  such  intense  centers  of  the  disease, 
should  themselves  be  relatively  so  little  in- 
jured. Bed  No.  5  not  treated,  and  the  only 
one  between  two  treated  groups,  is  sensibly 
less  diseased  than  the  beds  of  the  two  other 
untreated  gronps. 

III.  In  my  note  to  the  Academy,  previ- 
ously cited,  I  thought  I  ought  to  caution 
viticulturists  against  too  great  haste  in  ex- 
tending to  stakes  of  all  sorts  of  wood  the 
properties  recoguized  iu  iispen  and  poplar 
stakes  in  general,  the  only  ones  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  published  observations. 
Pine  can  now  be  .included  in  the  list  of 
substances  that  may  be  usrd  for  this  pur- 
pose; but  I  still  lieiitve  au  experiment  is 
necessary  lor  hard-wood  species,  oak  uno 
acacia  especially,  although  I  am  convinced 
that  the  exptrimeut  would  succe  d  if  tritd. 

IV.  Nothinji  proves  posiiivily  that  sul- 
phate of  copper  is  the  only  body  which  can 
exercise  a  iircphylactic  or  curative  influence 
on  the  mildew;  and  nothing  provus  Hiat  W( 
cannot  employ  it  iu  dififjn  nt  phyiied  con- 
ditions. Here  is  a  larg.^  ti.ld  fot  research- 
es, but  they  are  not  v/ithin  the  reach  of  an 
ordinary  viticulturist. 

V.  In  spite  of  the  number  and  aut'aority 
of  the  witnesses,  the  discover.y  lu.ile  in 
Burgundy  in  1884,  has  eucountcrKi  littlt 
but  incredidily;  while  some  observ  itiont- 
entirely  opposed  have  sprung  up  in  othei 
regions.  My  expiiimnnt  proves,  I  believe, 
that  there  is  nothing  coutrulietory  in  these. 
I  used  eight  stakes  per  square  meti  r — that 
is  to  say,  80,000  to  the  hectare  [2.47  acres]. 
In  Burgundy,  the  number  of  vines  psr  hec- 
tare^that  is,  the  number  of  stakes— varies 
from  20,000  to  24,000,  which  is  only  about 
one-fourth  as  many.  In  regions  where  the 
number  of  vines  per  hectare  is  only  from 
3,000  to  5,000,  the  conditions  are  entirely 
different,  for  the  portions  protected  by  the 
sulphated  stakes  are  insiguificant  in  com 
parisou  with  tJie  total  area,  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  these  vines  sometimes  cover- 
ing the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  under  these' 
conditions  the  phenomenon  may  have  es- 
caped the  notice  of  even  attentive  viticul- 
turists. 

VI.  Any  explanation  of  the  facts  ob- 
served can  be  yet  only  purely  hypothetical, 
and  it  is  best  to  wait.  Still.  I  ought  to  say 
a  word  upon  a  question  which  has  been 
raised,  and  which  concerns  the  manner  of 
application:  Which  acts,  the  btiried  portion 
of  ihe  stake,  or  that  part  in  the  air?  The 
subterranean  action  of  the  stake  driven 
near  the  vine  would  extend  in  a  circular 
manner  and  uniformly  over  all  the  root-sys- 
tem to  a  certain  distance  from  the  trunk, 
not  acting  upon  one  group  of  roots  more 
than  on  another  ;  and  th-^n  the  action  on 
the  foliage  ought  also  to  extend  over  all  the 
aerial  system  of  the  plant.  Now,  this  is 
not  what  was  observed  iu  Burgundy.  With- 
out ^  exception,  all  observers  are  agreed  in 
limiting  the  action  of  the  stakes  to  the  in- 
terior of  a  cylinder  having  for  its  axis  the 
stake  and  a  radius  of  .25  m.  It  is,  there- 
fore, certainly  the  portion  iu  the  air  which 
acts,  or  at  least  the  action  of  that  part  is 
much  the  greater.  Next  year  I  will  submit 
these  views  to  a  direbt  and  simple  experi- 
ment. It  was  from  fear  of  confusing  all  by 
undertaking  too  much  iu  so  small  a  com- 
pass that  I  did  not  do  so  this  year. 

VII;  Next  year  the  sulphated  stakes 
which  have  served  this  year,  will  show 
whither  preventive  or  curative  virtue  re- 
mains from  one  year  to  another. 

Application  in  vineyards. — Ar.e  we,  there- 


fore, obliged  to  use  80,000  sulphated  stakes 
per  hectare?     Fortunately  not. 

Let  us  first  consider  vines  trained  npon 
iron  wire.  From  the  above  facts,  I  consid- 
er it  very  likely  that  simple  sulphated  osier 
bark  wound  along  the  iron  wires  will  suf- 
fice, and  we  might,  if  necessary,  add  one  or 
two  supplementary  strings  fixed  timply  to 
the  stakes.  Elsewhere  we  can  replace  the 
osier  bark  by  large  ropes  or  by  those  of  vi  ry 
small  diameter  as  2  to  3"ini. 

Another  method:  Strips  of  poplar  of 
small  cross-section,  say  1  centimeter,  or  1 J/J 
on  a  side,  can  be  produced  very  cheaply  by 
a  sawing  machine,  and  when  they  have 
been  sulphated,  it  will  be  enough  to  tie 
these  little  strips  to  the  iron  wires,  another 
row  of  the  latter  being  put  on  when  neces- 
sary. In  many  places  iu  this  way  the  rail- 
road fences  are  made.  These  strips  should 
be  i^laced  .4  to  .5  meter  [16  to  20  inches[ 
apart,  and  might  besides  be  combined  with 
osier  bark  and  ropes. 

Let  us  now  consider  vines  which  are 
pruned  iu  goblet-form :  Here  the  sulphated 
itake  will  be  the  pivot  of  defense;  bands  of 
any  sort  will  complete  it.  Some  tiers  of 
osier  bark  or  ropes  placed  circularly  at  dis- 
tances of  .4  to  .5  meter  from  each  other, 
winding  around  the  branches  successively, 
ind  supported  by  them,  beginning  with  the 
stake  and  returning  to  it  at  last  to  be  tied 
there,  will  serve,  it  seems  to  me,  to  solve 
the  problem  provUionally.  As  happens  in 
all  treatments,  the  beginnings  of  which ' 
vrere  most  unpretending,  time  ought  finally 
to  bring  its  quota  of  new  ideas. 

But  what  will  be  the  expense  ?  The 
manual  labor  will  be  the  principal  one.  It 
is  no  small  expense,  and  I  ought  to  once 
more  state  the  radical  difi'erence  between 
vines  which  yield  bountifully  and  those  { 
which  yield  scantily.  For  the  first,  the  ex- 
pense is  scarcely  to  be  considered,  in  any 
case  it  is  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle, 
and  at  present  it  appears  to  me  that  we  can 
protect  them  with  success;  as  to  the  others, 
there  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  balance  to 
make  up  between  the  receipts  and  the  ex- 
penditures. 

Other  fungus  diseases. — At  least  is  it  not 
very  probable  that  any  treatment  which 
will  be  successful  against  this  terrible  mil- 
dew, which  conceals  itself  in  the  parenchy- 
ma of  the  leaves,  will,  a  fortiori,  succeed 
against  all  other  fungus  diseases?  How- 
ever, I  afiirm  nothing,  because  it  is  wiser  to 
await  experiment;  but  what  progress  and 
what  economy  do  we  not  owe  to  Burgundy, 
if  this  treatment  can  replace  all  others,  es- 
pecially sulphuring,  which  must  be  renew- 
ed so  often ! 

The  black-rot,  a  new  scourge  which  we 
owe  to  the  American  vine,  deserves  special 
mention,  while  waiting  for  those  the  vine 
may  yet  have  in  store  for  us. 

The  chosen  place  of  this  new  parasite  is 
the  grape  berry.  Now,  the  fruit  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  base  of  the  fruit- 
bearing  branches  on  vines  in  rows,  on  pal- 
ings, or  on  trellises,  or  even  from  the  vine 
when  pruned  in  goblet-form;  some  meters 
of  osier  bark  or  of  any  sort  of  rope,  will 
suitably  protect  all  the  wood  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  bunches. 

All  these  and  other  considerations  sug- 
gest themselves,  but  in  this  new  treatment, 
as  in  that  for  the  winter  spores,  I  have 
nothing  to  claim  for  myself,   unless  it  be 

goodwill.  _    

Any  communications  intended    for    the 
editor  of  the  Mkbchant  should  be  addressed 
to  327  Market  Street,   and   all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  business  affairs  of  the  office 
•  should  be  sent  to  P.  O.  Box  66. 
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TRKATMENT  OF  MILDRW  BY  A  MIX- 

TUKE  OK  NltLFIIATK  OF  fOI'- 

PKK  AKI>  I.IME. 


By  Messrs.  Miixabdkt  and  GitoN. 
(.Tourn»ld'Agriculture  Pratique,  November  12,  1885.1 

The  good  effects  of  the  treatment  of  mil- 
dew by  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  are  to- 
day beyond  all  dispate.  It  remains  to  ex- 
plain the  mode  of  action  of  this  treatment, 
why  it  has  been  chosen  in  preference  to 
others,  and  for  what  reasons  it  appears  im- 
probable that  it  will  undergo  important 
modifications,  although  probably  suscepti- 
ble of  some  improvement. 

The  observation  which  led  me  to  appre- 
hend the  principle  underlying  the  treat- 
ment dates  back  several  years.  I  was 
studying  the  development  of  the  couidia, 
or  summer  spores,  of  the  Peronospora, 
when  I  found  that  these  reproductive  bod- 
ies would  not  delelop  in  the  water  of  my 
well,  but  when  sown  in  the  city  water,  in 
dew,  rain- watt  r,  or  distilled  water,  they 
continued  their  evolution  uninterruptedly 
to  the  formation  of  zoospores. 

The  explanation  of  this  strange  fact  elud- 
ed me  for  a  long  time.  It  occurred  to  me 
only  at  the  last  moment  as  we  shall  see 
farther  on.  As  the  water  of  this  well  is 
heavily  charged  with  calcareous  salts,  and 
cooks  vegetables  badly,  at  first  I  thought 
its  deleterious  action  on  the  couidia  might 
be  due  to  this  peculiarity.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  cause  of  this  action,  I  inferred 
therefrom  that  in  all  cases  its  extremely 
feeble  and  not  easily  appreciable  influences 
were  capable  of-preventing  the  development 
of  the  reproductive  bodies  of  the  parasite. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  had  taken  into 
account  the  impossibility  of  destroying  the 
Peronospora,  without  at  the  same  time  dt" 
stroyiug  the  leaves  which  are  attacked  by 
it,  since  the  parasite  grows  exclusively  in 
the  interior  ol  these  organs  up  to  the  mo 
ment  of  its  fructification,  I  had  reached 
this  conclubiou:  that  the  treatment  of  the 
mildew  could  only  be  preventive.  It  ought 
to  answer,  as  I  have  said,  "to  cover  pre- 
ventively the  surfaces  of  the  leaves  with 
various  substances  capable  of  destroying 
the  vitality  of  the  summer  spores,  or,  at 
least,  of  hindering  their  germination." 

I  had,  therefore,  reached  this  point  when, 
in  1882,  I  was  a  witness  for  the  first  time  of 
the  fungicide  action  of  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  copper  and  lime,  employed  from  time 
immemorial  iu  Medoc  to  prevent  maraud- 
ing. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  metal  was 
present  iu  an  almost  insoluble  state,  it 
seemed  to  mo  that  the  agent  really  active 
in  this  mixture  must  be  copper. 

Accordingly,  during  the  following  year 
(1883),  I  devoted  myself  to  continuous 
researches  upon  the  efficacy  of  various 
salts  of  copper  (the  sulphate,  carbonate, 
phosphate  and  sulphuret),  and  the  corres- 

nding  salts  of  iron,  as  well  as  upon  the 
Talue  of  lime  iu  power  or  mixed  with 
water.  These  experiments  were  repeated' 
by  Mr.  David,  in  Bauzac,  at  Mr.  John- 
ston's, who,  with  a  generosity  I  cannot 
thank  too  heartily,  had  placed  his  estate 
at  my  disposal  for  these  experiments.  At 
the  same  time  mixtures  were  tried  with 
varying  proportions  of  the  sulphate  of 
coppef  and  lime. 

In  1884  the  same  experiments  were  con- 
tinued, but  without  absolutely  certain  re- 
sults, because  there  was  only  very  little 
mildew  at  the  place  where  they  were  made, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  judge  exactly  and 
comparatively  of  the  effect  produced  by 
the  various  methods  of  treatment.     Never- 


theless,  the  researches  of  these  two  years 
enabled  me  and  Mr.  David  as  well  to 
ascertain  that  ot  all  the  substances  em- 
ployed the  mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  of  lime  was  the  one  which  produced 
the  best  results. 

I  had  been  led  to  give  up  treatment  by 
the  sulphate  of  iron  and  even  by  the  sul- 
phate of  copfer,  which,  however,  appears 
since  to  have  given  quite  good  results,  be- 
cause the  sprayiug  of  these  solutions  is 
difficult  and  is  harmful  to  the  vine.  With 
doses  exceeding  in  strength  Y,  per  cent,  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  1  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  in  distilled  water,  I  invariably 
burned  the  young  shoots  and  often  the 
leaves,  especially  if  the  spray  was  not  very 
fine,  and  if  the  liquid  gathered  itself  to- 
gether in  drops.  Moreover,  for  the  end  in 
view  the  small  quantity  of  the  salts  de- 
posited on  the  leaves  by  this  process  ap- 
peared to  me  insignificant.  In  powder, 
lime  alone  appeared  to  be  almost  inert  and 
milk  of  lime  (only  one  application)  scarcely 
more  active. 

For  these  reasons,  in  1885  Mr.  David  and 
I  turned  our  attention  to  the  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  lime,  employing 
the  two  substances  in  the  proportions 
which,  from  the  experiments  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  appeared  to  be  the  best. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  result 
of  the  treatment  has  not  been  as  satisfac- 
tory anywhere  else  in  Medoc  as  at  Dauzac. 

Besides,  as  to  ths  effects  of  various  treat- 
ments with  the  above-mentioned  substances, 
another  method  gave  results  which  con- 
firmed those  obtained  by  direct  observation 
in  the  vineyard. 

When  we  place  the  couidia  of  Peronos- 
pora in  contact  with  pure  water,  at  a  tem- 
perature above  9°C.  [48  Fah.],  after  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  they  emit  zoos- 
pores. At  first,  during  three  to  five  hours,* 
the  latter  swim  about  rapidly  in  the  water, 
then  come  to  rest,  settle  down,  and  emit  a 
germ-tube,  which  pierces  the  epidermis  of 
the  leaf  and  penetrates  into  its  tissues;  so 
that  iu  pure  water,  in  from  six  to  eight 
hours  after  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  infection  of  the  leaf  by  the 
parasite  is  accomplished. 

But,  if  we  employ  dilute  solutions  of 
lime,  sulphate  of  copper  or  sulphate  of 
iron,  we  find  that  the  couidia  and  the  zoos- 
pores which  they  produce  are  remarkably 
sensitive  to  their  influence.  If  the  solu- 
tion is  a  little  too  concentrated  for  the 
development  of  the  conidia,  the  latter  do 
not  emit  zoospores,  but  die  without  under- 
going noteworthy  change.  If  the  liquid 
is  a  little  less  cojicentrated,  some  zoospores 
are  formed;  but  instead  of  moving  rapidly 
in  the  liquid,  they  drag  about  slowly,  soon 
come  to  a  standstill  without  germinating, 
and  quickly  perish.  If,  proceeding  in 
another  way,  we  sow  the  conidia  iu  a 
quantity  of  distilled  water  to  which  we  add, 
as  scon  as  the  zoospores  are  in  motion, 
increasing  doses  of  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  or  copper,  or  of  lime  of  given 
strength,  there  comes  a  moment  when  the 
zoospores  stop  and  are  killed. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  limit 
of  concentration  incompatible  with  the 
complete  development  of  the  reproductive 
germs  is — 

For  lime,  a  solution  of  1  to  10,000. 

For  sulphate  of  iron,  a  solution  of  1  to 
100,000. 


*  My  own  observations  and  the  statements  made  by 
Dr.  Farlow  «nd  ottiers  lead  me  to  think  this  is  an 
error.  The  zo-ospores  usually  come  to  rest  and  emit 
a  germ-tube,  or  perish,  inside  of  one-half  hour. 
Oonidia,  however,  keep  germinatinK  for  some  time, 
and  the  author  may  have  hatl  this  in  mind. 


For  sulphate  of  copper,  a  solution  of  2  or 
3  to  10,000,000. 

That  is  to  say,  the  salts  of  iron,  although 
very  active,  are  about  one  hundred  times 
less  so  than  those  of  copper,  and  the  lime 
is  ten  times  less  active  than  the  iron. 

From  this  it  will  be  understood  why  the 
brothers  Bellussi,  in  their  experiments  with 
the  milk  of  lime,  found  it  necessary  to 
make  five  or  six  successive  applications  in 
order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  result. 

We  also  see  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
substitutes  for  the  salts  of  copper  on  ac 
count  of  the  wonderful  energy  of  their 
action  upon  the  reproductive  germs  of  the 
Peronospora. 

The  role  of  lime  in  the  mixtare,  as  we 
shall  gee  further  on,  appears  to  be  less  im- 
portant. 

Only  after  having  obtained  these  results 
has  it  been  possible  for  me,  thanks  to  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Gayon,  to  account  for 
the  above-mentioned  fact,  which  in  reality 
was  the  point  of  departure  of  all  my  inves- 
tigations; I  mean  the  absence  of  develop- 
ment in  the  conidia  when  I  sowed  them  in 
the  water  of  my  well. 

This  well  is  11  meters  deep,  and  the 
water  is  raised  by  means  of  an  old  copper 
pump.  An  analysis  of  the  water  showed 
5  milligrams  of  copper  per  liter,  or  more 
than  ten  times  as  much  as  is  necessary  to 
kill  the  reproductive  germs  of  the  Peronos- 
pora. I  ought  to  add  that  I  have  occupied 
the  house  six  years,  and  that,  up  to  this 
time,  all  the  family  have  drunk  this  water 
without  the  least  inconvenience.  This  fact 
is  interesting,  for  Mr.  Gayon  will  soon  tell 
you  that,  as  a  rule,  the  wines  from  the  vine- 
yards which  have  undergone  the  treatment 
here  discussed,  contain  but  little  more  than 
one-sixth  as  much  copper  as  was  found  in 
the  water  of  the  well. 

There  remains  for  me  to  mention  another 
obscure  fact,  but  one  of  prime  interest, 
which  only  a  chemist  could  make  clear. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  due  also  to  the 
co-operation  of  my  learned  colleague. 

The  copper  in  the  mixture  and  upon  the 
leaves  is  in  the  condition  of  a  hydrated 
oxide,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  in- 
soluble. It  is  in  the  form  of  amorphous 
granulations  that  can  be  seen  with  the 
microscope.  At  first  these  are  inclosed  by 
lime  and  sulphate  of  lime.  Now,  it  is  shown 
by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Gayon  that  this 
oxide  is  slowly  but  completely  dissolved  in 
holding  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  solution, 
at  the  temperature  of  15°C. ;  that  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  can,  at  the. same 
temperature,  dissolve  40  milligrams  of  it 
per  liter;  and,  finally,  that  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  15°C.,  pure  water  itself  dissolves 
traces  of  this  same  oxide. 

The  tiny  drops  of  the  cupro-calcic  mix- 
tare,  disseminated  upon  the  leaves,  act, 
therefore,  like  true  reservoirs  of  oxide  of 
copper,  preserving  the  latter  for  weeks  and 
months  under  their  calcareous  crust,  and 
yielding  to  the  dew  and  rain,  which  is  more 
or  less  charged  with  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  carbonic  acid,  the  minute  quantity  of 
copper  necessary  to  stop  the  development 
of  the  conidia,  which  the  wind  deposits  on 
the  surface  of  the  leaves.  Therefore,  the 
lime  seems  to  me  to  play  a  triple  role  in 
the  mixture.  At  the  moment  of  spraying, 
it  behaves  like  an  active  mordant,  which 
fixes  the  preservative  drop  upon  the  leaf 
and  causes  its  close  adherence.  For  some 
days  it  is  capable  of  killing  the  conidia  and 
the  zoospores  by  its  caustic  properties. 
Finally,  when  it  is  transformed  into  car- 
bonate, it  serves  for  the  preservation  of  the 
stock  of  oxide  of  copper. 


If  the  theory  which  I  have  just  set  forth 
needs  proof,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  follo^r- 
ing  experimental  fact,  which  several  peiiMlUB 
have  this  year  verified  in  M^doc.  The 
treatment  has  produced  its  maximnin  effect 
only  where  it  has  been  applied  in  a  pre- 
ventive way.  From  the  1st  of  April  last  I 
have  strongly  insisted  on  this  important 
point. 

In  this  journal,  October  8,  1886,  aa  well 
as  iu  my  communication  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month,  I 
presented  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime 
treatment  as  a  remedy  for  both  mildew  and 
rot.  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  a  brief 
explanation  on  this  subject. 

As  already  stated,  it  was  in  1883  that  first 
of  any  one  in  Europe,  I  described  and 
figured  the  rot  iu  the  Alsatian  journal 
mentioned  above.  As  I  have  clearly  proved, 
the  rot  is  produced  by  the  development  of 
the  mildew  upon  the  branches  of  the 
bunch,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  berries. 
This  is,  I  think,  the  variety  of  rot  most 
common  in  America  [?]  and  probably  the 
most  important  for  us .  Since  this  work,  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  I  have  learned 
to  know  another  variety  of  rot,  which  is 
a  result  of  the  development  of  Anthracnose 
upon  the  branches  of  the  bunch.  Finally, 
according  to  some  recent  statements  which 
need  confirmation,  there  exists  yet  a  third 
variety  of  rot,  caused  by  a  fungus  of  the 
genus  Phoma. 

When  I  stated  iu  one  of  my  former  arti- 
cles that  the  treatment  for  mildew  was  of 
equal  service  against  the  rot,  I  had  in  view 
only  the  first-mentioned  variety  6{  rot,  that 
which  is  connected  with  the  mildew.  This 
rot  is  only  an  effect,  and  in  preventing  the 
mildew  upon  the  leaves  we  prevent,  at  the 
same  time,  the  invasion  of  the  bunch  by 
the  same  parasite. 

URAPE    AKD    WINE    CHAT. 

[F.  Pohndortt  in  Washinarton,  D.  C,  Sunday  Herald.) 

Exclusion  of  air  from  liquids  containing 
acids  is  the  first  rule  for  intelligent  wine 
men.  The  custom  of  selling  claret  iu 
demijohns  or  keeping  claret  with  a  vacuum, 
or  worse,  on  tap  in  a  barrel,  is  a  sin  against 
common  sense.  The  writer  sells  his  wines 
bottled  under  the  greatest  precautions,  and 
will  not  be  guilty  of  want  of  protection  of 
his  patrons  by  allowing  the  principles  of 
acidification  to  enter  his  wines  while  in  his 
hands. 

The  cote  d'or  propagation  into  the  To- 
Kalon  vineyard  Pinot  blanc,  one  of  the 
grapes  that  in  champagne  are  employed  for 
the  sparkling  wine  of  that  name,  is  a  grand 
success.  Of  the  first  practical  crop  of  1884 
the  bulk,  only  a  few  barrels,  is  in  the 
writer's  hands,  and  that  grand  wine  is  in- 
accessible to  Californians.  Could  many 
connoisseurs  examine  this  wine,  derogatory 
ideas  of  Oalifornia  viticultural  possibilities 
would  easily  be  set  at  naught. 

Another  proof  of  success  is  the  Cabernet 
Sauvignon,  first  product  of  the  To-Kalon 
vineyard  of  the  vintage  of  1884.  This 
wine  will  be  historical.  Several  gentlemen 
here,  who  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
development  of  American  viticulture,  have 
secured  most  of  the  small  stock  and  desire 
also  the  1885  and  1886  Cabernets  for  their 
table.  There  is  in  this  Capital  a  number  of 
men  who  are  judges  of  good  wine  and  who 
critically  observe  progress.  Their  testimony 
is  highly  encouraging,  and  their  opinion 
would  be  guiding  for  thousands  of  people 
whom  prejudice  still  moves  to  abstain  from 
tasting  native  products,  of  which  trade 
does  its  best  to  maintain  the  low  standard 
of  heretofore. 

In  this  connection  it  appears  proper  that 
the  California  State  law,  which  requires  all 
wines  to  bear  a  stamp  of  purity,  should  be 
made  effectual  by  the  trade  outside  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  grower  needs  no  stamp.  He 
would  be  punished  by  the  impossibility  of 
sale  to  dealers  shoultl  he  try  to  adulterate 
his  product?  But  the  handling  by  two  or 
three  or  four  people,  through  whose  cellars 
the  wines  pass  in  trade  before  reaching  the 
consumer,  will  render  stamping  ridiculous. 
What  a  lot  of  trash  of  the  five-story  brick 
vineyards  in  large  eastern  cities  will  hence- 
forth bear  California  purity  stamps.  Sub- 
mit wiucs  to  chemical  test.s.  The  consumer 
ought  to  do  this.  Every  drop  of  wine  the 
writer  sells  will  bear  analysis.  Ho  would 
not  stop  to  ask  for  oerti&oates  of  purity. 

F.  Pdff. 

527  Eleventh  street  northwest. 
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8AN    FRANCISCO    MERCHANT. 


Juno  24,  1887 


The  Attention  of  Wine-Growers,  and  all  others  interested,  is  called  to  the  most  powerful 

WINE  AND  CIDER  PRESS 


"Le  Merveilleux," 

(THE  WONDER.) 

— M-THE    CHKAPEST    IN    THE     MAIJKBT.-m — 
iWE   CHAL.L,ENGE}:TIIE  WORI.D    TO    SHOW    ITS    EyU  II. 

The  latest  invention  in  Europe.    First  introduced  in  the  Unted 
States  last  year  where  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction 
as  the  testimonials  will  show. 

Patented  tn  the  Linitea  States,  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Germany,  England,  Italy,  Foriui;al,  Austria-  Hunqary,  Luxemburg, 

Norway,   Sweden  and  Denmark. 


Price  List  at  San  Mncisco. 

Exclusively  for  1887. 
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The  above  cul  sliows  tlie'Machinc  comi)Iete. 


Having  secured  the  entire  right  for  the  United  States, 
we  take  pleasme  in  introducing  this  Wine  Press  to  the 
American  public,  believing  it  sni>erior  to  any  other  press 
now  in  use. 

It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  Wine  Manufacturers  to 
study  carefully  the  following  meri;s,  which  we  claim  it 
possesses ; 

First.    By  an    ingenious    mechanical    application,    the 
"  power  of  resistance"  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  . 
with  a  single  effort,  three  or  four  times  more  power  can 
be  obtained  than  with  any  other  press  known  at  this  day. 

Second.  It  does  the  work  more  rapidly,  and  with  less 
labor. 

Third.  It  is  cheaper  than  any  other  first-class  wine 
press  in  the  market. 

Faurih.  It  has  no  complicated  devices, -is  so  extremely 
simple  in  construction  and  easily  operated,  that  a  child  of 
ten  years  can  work  it. 

Fifth.  It  is  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  by  its  sim- 
plicity not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Sixth.    All  parts  are  interchangeable,  consequently,  any 
part  lost  or  injured  can  be  replaced  at  little  expense. 

Seiienih.     It  will  extract  the  largest  percentage  of  liquid. 

Eighth.  It  is  built  on  the  ratchet  principle,  double  acting, 
the  lever  working  both  wa>s.  and  can  be  worked  in  6  feet 
space.     It  has  no  lost  motion. 

Ninth.  It  does  not  take  any  more  labor  to  work  the 
larp'est  size  than  the  smallest  one. 

Tenth.     It  presses  any  kind  of  fruit  as  well  as  grapes. 

This  press  is  not  an  experiment,  having  been  used 
several  seasons  in  the  wine  districts  of  Europe,  and  also 
in  the  I'nited  States  last  season. 

It  has  received  the  highest  award  wherever  exhibited  in 
competition  with  other  presses. 

The  main  features  of  the  press  are  the  ease  and  rapidity 

~^  with  which  it  may  be  worked,  and  the  great  power  which 
_^  it  applies  ;  as  the  press  stands  on  wheels,  it  can  be  readily 
^^=;  moved  from  place  to  place. 

^^       In  order  to  introduce  our  press  last  year,  we  placed  it  at 

■^s^=  a  low  figure;  with  the  improvements  that  we  have  made 

^"^^^  this  year,  we  are  compelled  to  raise  our  prices,  but  they  are 

yet  the  lowest  on  the  market,  while  the  press  is  far  superior. 

Our  press  is  adapted  for  large  vineyards  as  well  as  small 
ones,  as  we  make  different  sizes.  No.  7,  shown  in  the 
above  cut — the  basket  will  hold  14  tons  of  grapes  aftei 
crushing,  and  4  fillings  per  day,  its  capacity  being  56  tons  of 
grapes  in  one  day. 


"I.E  MERVEII.L.EUX  " 

A  representative  of  the  Merchant  has  visited  the 
shop  where  the  Pare  Bros,  are  building  their  wine 
prtBses,  the  "Le  Merveilleux,"  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  best  and  cheapest  wine  press  made.  The  platform 
or  bed  rests  on  a  two  wheeled  cart,  which  enables  the. 
operator  to  move  it  to  any  part  of  a  vineyard,  or  be- 
tween the  rows  of  tanks  in  a  wine  cellar.  The  basket 
is  made  of  the  best  straight-grained  Mendocino  Pine 
staTCS,  riveted  to  three  bands  of  the  tinea*  quality  of 
iron.  These  bands  are  each  in  halves.  On  one  side 
they  are  connected  by  a  hinge,  and  on  the  other  are 
locked  with  pins,  and,  by  removing  these  pins,  the 
basket  can  be  opened  to  any  width  required,  and  the 
must  be  removed  in  a  vt-ry  few  minutes.  The  e<lges  of 
the  staves  are  beveled,  the  ilistan-je  between  them  on 
one  side  being  %  of  an  inch,  and  on  the  outHiile  '•%  uf 
an  inch.  This  renders  it  impossible  for  the  grapes  to 
get  jammed  in  between  the  staves. 

Rapidity  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  this  machine. 
It  takes  only  from  twenty  to  forty  five  minutes  to 
make  a  pressure.  The  "screw"  which  stands  upright 
in  the  middle  of  the  "basket,"  is  fastened  umler  the 
•'bed"  by  a  nut  which  is  six  inches  thick,  screwed  on 
and  riveted  to  the  end  of  the  screw.  The  operator 
mores  the  large  lever  which  is  from  five  to  eight  leet 
long,  and  moves  in  a  space  of  six  feet  backwards  and 
forwards.  This  pushes  alternately  two  small  levers, 
which  in  turn  catch  in  the  ratchets  of  the  combina- 
tions on  their /orward  motion,  and  keeps  the  wheels 
or  combination  steadily  falling  down  the  main  screw. 
In  commencing  to  lower  the  crushers  upon  the  grapes, 
ftnd  when  speed  is  required,  the  lever  is  placed  in  an 
upper  combination,  which  acts  directly  on  the  screw, 
and  in  a  few  movements  of  the  lever  it  has  reached 
the  grapes.  The  Presses  have  been  calculated  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  according  to  their  capacity,  so  if 
the  smallest  is  incapable  of  breaking  itself,  the  largest 
is  equally  so. 

The  main  feature  of  the  press  is  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  worked.  Mr.  Pare  forced  the  lever  as  far  as 
it  was  necessary  to  go  in  one  direction,  using  only  his 
little  finger,  upon  shavings  which  had  previously  been 
packed  so  tight,  that  it  was  impossible  to  run  a  knife 
into  them.— San  Francisco  Merchant,  Aug.  27th, 
1886. 


WINE    PKESS    EXHIBIT. 

The  French  Wine  Press  exhibited  at  the  Fair  by 
Pare  bros.,  attracted  great  attention  from  visitors  in- 
terested in  wine-making.  This  press  has  no  merely 
local  reputation,  but  comes  to  us  from  over  the  seas 
endorsed  by  French  wine  producers  generally,  and 
by  the  leading  journals  of  France.  In  the  Eastern 
States  it  is  rapidly  supplanting  all  others,  and  no 
doubt  in  California  will  do  the  same.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  plain.  It  is  a  great  improvement  over  any 
now  offered;  it  is  portable  and  easily  carried  on  a 
hand-truck  from  place  to  place;  it  is  not  expensive, 
and  it  does  its  work  thoroughly  and  well;  it  requires 
but  little  attention,  and  it  is  labor-gaving.  It  is 
called  in  France  "Le  Merveilleux,"  and  certainly  de- 
serves the  name.  Certainly,  those  interested  in  wine 
production  should  at  once  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  capabilities  of  the  press,  its  price,  and  sec  it  work- 
ing. By  it  they  will  save  money,  as  its  expense  is 
comparatively  small,  compared  with  the  amount  and 
character  of  work  it  is  capable  of  doing.  We  certain'y 
commend  an  examination  of  its  merits.— TA«  Weekly 
Commercial  Jiecord,  San  Francisco,  Sept.  Kith,  1886. 

EXHIBITS    AT     THE    PAVILION. 

**Ee  Merveilleux^'  Wine  Prewn, 

Among  the  exhibits  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  which 
naturally  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitors,  wheth- 
er from  the  city  or  country,  is  "Le  Merveilleux"  wine 
press.  The  wine  interests  of  California  are  fast  assum- 
ing enormous  proportions,  and  every  year  sees  an  im- 
mense increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine.  It  is  only  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
any  invention  coining  from  an  old  wine-producing 
country  like  France,  should  have  great  interest  for 
the  residents  of  California.  *'Le  Merveilleux"  is  a 
French  invention  just  being  introduced  here.  It  has 
been  patented  in  all  European  countries  and  the 
United  States.  The  entire  right  for  this  country  is 
held  by  Messrs.  Par6  Brothers,  of  this  city.  The  press 
is  manufactured  in  seven  different  sizes,  varying  in 
price  from  $1*20  to  $450.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it 
IS  more  powerful  than  any  other  press  now  in  use, 
that  it  does  its  work  more  rapidly  and  with  less  labor; 
that  it  is  cheaper,  without  complication,  and  not 
likely  to  get  out  of  order.    Being  built  upon  the  in 


terchangeable  plan,  any  part  lost  or  injured  can  be  re- 
placed at  small  cott. 

It  is  c-nstructfd  on  the  ratchet  system,  and  the  lev- 
er can  be  worked  in  a  six-foot  space,  an-i  is  so  easily 
operated,  that  a  child  of  10  years  can  work  it.  The 
lever  works  both  ways,  and  thus  doubles  the  speed.— 
DaUy  Journal  o/  Commerce^  San  Francisco,  Sept. 
24  th.  1886, 

The  Sunset  Vinrvard,  i 

Minturn,  Cal.,  Sept.  15,  1886.  f 
Messrs.  Fare  Bro^Acrs.— Gkntlkmen:— We  take 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  used  your  No. 
4  press  this  season,  at  our  vineyard,  ana  find  it  all 
that  you  recommend  it.  It  does  the  work  perfectly 
and  with  ease,  and  in  our  opinion  is  perfect  in  every 
particular.  Yours  truly, 

WEBSTER  &  SARGENT. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  17,  1886. 
Meanrit.  Pare  Brox. — Gents. :— The  winepress  No.  4 
purchased  of  you  several  weeks  ago,  has  been  tried  at 
our  winery  and  has  thus  far  given  full  satisfaction. 
Vours  truly,         MT.  DIABLO^'INEYAHD  CO., 
By  Jac.  Levy.  Sr. 

Anaheim.  Cab,  Sept.  15,  1886. 
Mesnrs.  Pare  Bros.,  San  Francisco,  Caf. — Gentle- 
men:—The  Press  came  at  last,  and  after  giving  it  a  fair 
trial  I  find  it  to  my  satisfaction.      Enclosed  please  find 
exchange  draft  for  the  same. 

Respectfully  yours,  LOUIS  SCHORN. 

San  Francisco.  Sept  22,  1886. 
Mesirs.  Pare  Bros  ,  Ct^y.— Gentlemen:— We  take 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  used  your 
Wine  Press  No.  6  this  season  at  one  of  our  Vineyards, 
and  find  it  all  that  you  recommend  it.  It  works  well, 
and  is  perfect  in  every  part  cular. 

Youra  very  truly,  B.  DREYFUS  &  CO. 

Anaheim,  Sept.  27.  1886. 
Pare  Bros.,  San  i^rancmTo.— Gentlemen:— Yours, 
with  shipping  receipt  and  bill,  at  hand;  but  the  press 
did  not  come  until  a  week  after,  although  I  needed  it 
badly.  As  soon  as  I  got  it  I  tried  it,  and  must  say 
that  I  like  the  press  very  well.  Enclosed  please  find 
check  for  3140.50.  Yours  respeotfullv, 

I  PETER  HANSEN. 


Pacheco,  Contra  Costa,  Cal.,  March  15.  1887 
Messrs.  Pare  ifroK.— Dear  Sirs:— The  '*Le  Merveil- 
leux" No.  8  press  I  bought  of  you  is  the  most  powerful 
instrument  to  extract  juice  fmm  grapes — it  leaves  the 
pulp  entirely  dry  in  a  short  time.  I  recommend  it  to 
all  wine  makers.  Yours  truly, 

J.  S.  HOOK. 

Mission  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Oct.  27,  1 886. 
Messis.  Pare  Bros.,  San  Francivco. — Gents.: — I 
have  used  voiir  "No.  3"  "Le  Merveilleux"  wine  press 
all  through  my  vintage,  and  it  has  in  ever}  particular 
given  entire  satisfaction,  both  in  regard  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  work  was  accomplished. 

Very  truly  yours,  CHAS.  C.  McIVER. 

I,  the  undersigned,   cert  fy    that    I  bought   from 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  a  No.  2  wine  press,  and  used  it 
last  season,  188<i,  and  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Yours  truly.  A.  CHEIGNON, 

814  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Ge!<tle.men;— I  take  pleasure  in  telling  you  that  I 
am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  press,  No.  2  "Le  Mer- 
veilleux," you  sent  to  me,  it  does  the  pressing  without 
interruption.  Yours, 

B.  DISTEL,  Mountain  View. 

Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  San  Frnneis'^o. — Gbstlbmbn:— 
I  used  hist  year  one  of  your  presses  at  the  Hon.  Jos. 
F.  Black's  vinevards  of  Livermore.  I  studied  it  care- 
fully, and  I  must  say  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  pres^  !  ever  saw,  and  the 
work  Is  very  easilv  done.        Yours  very  truly, 

J.  MORTIER,  Livermore. 

Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Rank,  } 
Los  Angeles.  Cal..  Oct.  15,  1886.  f 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  San  /'Vn7ic-«co.— UearSirs:— 
Enclosed  please  find  our  check  for  tSSd.lS,  in  pay- 
ment your  hill  for  two  wine  presses,  as  ordered  by  our 
letter  of  30th  u  t  ,  for 

Messrs.  Hafen  &  Niemeyer $330  OO 

Drayage ..       6  OO 

8336  00 

The  parties  tell  us  the  presses  were  received  in  good 

conditi(m,  and  work  to  their  satisfaction. 

Respectfully,        JOHN  MILNER,  Secretory. 


After  trial  the  Press  may  be  returned  to  us  if  for  any  reasonable  cause  it  is  not  satisfactory, 
onr  experience  that  parties  that  have  onoe  used  them  will  not  afterwards  do  ixrithont  them* 

N.  B. — We  are  also  prepared  to  fill  any  orders  for  Crushers  and  Separators,     For  any  further  information  apply  to 
BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Honore  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

15  St.  James  St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


'and  inoiie7  refunded,"   as   vre   are   satisfied    from 


OFFICE  .\\I)  F.\CTORV; 

101  to  107  Mission  Street, 

Res.  420  Geary  Street,  S.  F. 


June  24,  1887 


SAJS    FRAKOTSOO   MERCHANT. 
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TIIK    AWBICI  l-TI'KAl-    ««SiVKNTION 

AT  THE  fAI.AfK  OF   INIttlN- 

TRY,  PARIS. 


Wines   mill    Briiiiillpx   rrom     Anierlcnu 

Wlnm,  reporli'd  »■■  by   A.  M.  Oed- 

nioiilliiH,    Nrvrclury   ot 

the  Jury. 


According  to  the  inle.  invariable  as  yet, 
it  was  the  "  Jacqnez "  which  carried  the 
vote.  This  plant  is  decidedly  the  best 
hitherto  oucountered  for  the  production 
direct.  It  gives  a  very  highly  colored  wine, 
with  body  and  sufficient  nerve  when  it  is 
well  made.  The  foxy  taste  with  which 
people  reproach  the  American  vines  tends 
to  disappear,  especially  as  to  the  Jacquoz, 
in  the  measure  that  they  become  old. 

The  samples  of  the  Othello,  whicn  we 
have  seen,  being  one  sole  specimen,  have 
not  at  all  served  to  impress  us  highly  with 
this  wine  so  vannched  up  in  these  late 
times.  The  wine  is  weak  in  color,  fails 
somewhat  in  body,  has  a  wild  taste  and 
remains  every  way  inferior  to  the  Jacquez. 
Comes  this  from  the  exhibitors?  We  can- 
not say,  but  hitherto  we  have  not  encoun- 
tered any  better  samples. 

The  Herbemont  has  not  pleased  us  any 
better,  notwithstanding  this  grape,  fer- 
mented with  the  Jacquez  in  the  propoition 
of  one-third,  has  produced  an  agreeabli 
enough  wine  and  of  a  certain  solid  quality; 
it  fails  in  fullness.  The  other  blends  which 
we  have  had  to  appreciate  do  not  amount 
to  anything  grand,  and  had  better,  perhaps, 
be  denounced. 

The  Cynthiana  is  a  deeply  colored  wine, 
deeper  sometimes  than  the  Jacquez.  The 
specimens  which  we  tasted  did  not  appear 
to  us  sufficiently  good;  we  have  tasted 
better  elsewhere,  more  lively  and  rich  in 
color  particularly. 

Samples  accruing  from  the  Smesqua, 
Canada,  Black  Defiance,  Bacchus,  Dela- 
ware were  presented  but  all  were  rejected. 
The  major  part  had  no  color;  tasted  dis- 
agreeable. These  cepages  m^y  be  good 
grafting  stocks,  but  unquestioiably  they 
amount  to  nothing  as  direct  producers  save, 
perhaps,  the  Canada  which  has  to  be 
studied. 

Previous  to  closing,  it  is  proper  to  men- 
tion after  a  special  manner,  one  sample  of 
Saiut-Sauveur  wine  exhibited  outside  of 
competition  by  the  originator  of  this  cepage, 
M.  Gaston  Borille,  the  eminent  vigneron 
and  senator  of  the  Herault.  It  is  known 
that  this  plant  accrues  from  a  particular 
choice  of  Jacquez  obtained  from  seeds. 
The  two  vines  Saint-Sauveur  and  Jacquez 
resemble  each  other,  still  the  first  appears 
the  finer,  more  delicate  and  approaches 
more  to  bottling  wines. 

Among  the  miany  brandies  sent,  only 
these  of  the  Cynthiana  and  Herbemont  fur- 
nished acceptable  results. 

The  Jacquez  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
afford  any  service  for  the  still;  its  role  is 
sufficiently  important — that  of  a  blender — 
which  it,  through  its  puissance  of  colora- 
tion, clean  taste  and  firm  body,  possesses 
in  a  marked  degree. 

The  Jacquez  is  in  fine  the  best  of  the 
American  vines  we  have  any  cognisance  of, 
and  that  which  has  before  it  the  greatest 
future.  J.  A.  Stbwabt. 


dncer's  wines,  now  announces  that  dealers, 
who  may  need  the  stamp  on  what  they  sell, 
oppose  the  law  and  in  addition  to  exacting 
guarantees  for  the  purity  of  producer's 
wines,  want  an  analysis  of  what  their  noses 
and  palates  can  easily  find  out  to  be  pure 
or  the  reverse.  Unaccountable  things  are 
happening  in  wine  circles.  Let  a  little 
more  light  enter  into  the  brains  and  more 
instruction  in  the  simple  art  of  discrimi- 
nation by  comparison  into  the  palates  of 
the  masses,  and  trust  to  consumer's  dis- 
cernment of  what  is  pure  and  good  and 
what,  stamps  and  analysis  in  first  hands 
notwithstanding,  in  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  hand  is  slush  and  rank,  unwhole- 
some stufi',  that  on  the  part  of  the  distant 
consumer,  perpetuates,  discarding  what  in 
the  East  has  but  a  poor  reputation,  so- 
called  California  wine. 

In  addition  to  literature  for  the  grape 
glowers,  let  pamphlets  be  distributed  about 
the  proper  use  and  effects  of  pure  wine. 
Let  the  full  truth  be  known  clearly  on 
every  head,  favorable  or  not,  abont  growers 
Hid  deiili  rs,  retailers  and  saloon  men's 
dcdugs  with  regard  to  wine.  Let  intelligi- 
ble notes  from  authorized  pens  be  circu- 
lated in  every  newspaper,  in  which  the  true 
inside  of  viticulture  and  wine  is  set  forth 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reading  public,  in 
order  to  let  both  the  grown  up  and  the 
growing  generation  know  what  a  factor 
wine  should  be  in  the  efforts  of  temper- 
ance people  to  reform  the  absolutely  wrong 
habits  of  tippling  of  strong  drinks. 

There  is  a  greater  need  of  suasion  on 
the  true  moral  basis  of  wine  consumption, 
that  home-nutrition  stands  on  than  squab- 
bling on  such  ephemeral  and  imaginative 
protection  means  as  purity  stamps.  Let 
the  million  know  that  wine  is  grown  in 
America,  that  the  grower  stands  up  for  the 
purity  of  his  product,  and  then,  if  com- 
merce will  be  as  true  as  the  grower,  fear 
not.  The  trifling  quantity  of  wine  grown 
in  New  York  will  become  popular.  The 
chief  difficulty  that  checks  consumption  is 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  public  knows 
too  little  about  the  thing  itself.  Laws, 
national  laws,  enjoying  purity  are  needed, 
for  the  superabundance  of  miserable  stuff 
palmed  off  in  a  shape  that  disgraces  the 
name  of  wine  in  the  East,  is  a  hundred  fold 
greater  check  to  progress  of  American  Viti- 
culture than  trying  to  do  good  by  the  ridic- 
ulous homeopathic  means  of  which  so  much 
is  made,  California- State  Legislation. 

F.  Pmk. 

VTashington,  D.  C,  June  12,  1887. 


CALIFORNIA    PIUNKERS. 


A    UERHAIir    WINE    FRAUD. 


At  the  excursion  of  the  California  pioneers 
of  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  Marshall 
Hall  on  the  U  January,  1887,  Hon.  Wm. 
£.  McLean,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions, in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said : 

The  American  people  are  a  liberal  people, 
and  will  hesitate  not  to  reward  great  deeds 
which  have  produced  such  grand  results. 
You  are  all  heroes,  and  hero  worship  is 
salutary.  I  will  not  refer,  except  in  a  mere 
casual  way,  to  the  millions  which  California 
has  poured  into  the  world's  treasury;  but 
just  think  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  what  she  has  done  for  us  and 
for  mankind  in  the  production  of  those  se- 
ductive wines  "  which  cheer  but  do  not  ine- 
briate,'' of  which  we  have  all  to-day  so 
liberally  partaken.  Why,  sir,  the  Vieuve- 
Cliquot  and  the  gorgeous  brands'  of  sunny 
France,  the  vintage  of  the  Bhine,  Johannis- 
burger,  and  the  Hocks  of  the  old  "  Fader- 
land''  pale  into  utter  insignificance,  they 
become  dull  and  insipid  beside  the  soothing 
beverages  which  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Cali- 
fornia have  poured  upon  our  table   to-day. 

When  Artemus  Ward  asked  Brigham 
Young  how  he  liked  matrimony  as  far  as  his 
experience  went,  the  prophet,  you  may  re- 
member, made  him  no  reply.  Now,  if  any- 
one should  ask  our  Chairman,  after  he  has 
partaken  of  the  delicate  Sabbath-school 
beverages  which  have  been  set  before  us,  all 
of  California  brand,  how  he  liked  California 
wines,  with  his  large  experience  in  that  di- 
rsction,  and,  as  a  connossieur,  he  would  not 
do  like  the  prophet,  remain  silent,  keep 
mum,  say  nothing,  but  he  would  say,  with 
that  ebullition  of  joy,  which  can  only  come 
of  good  cheer,  "They  are  grand — -I  like  'em. 
Here  is  to  the  Forty-niners,  California,  and 
her  wines  forever!'' 


THE    PURE    WINE    BII.I> 


Too  much  Mission,  straight  and  blended, 
is  abroad.  Good  God,  what  trash  one  sees 
sold  under  the  title  of  California  wine  !  The 
innovation  of  stamps  where  they  are  not 
needed  on  grower's  products,  which,  if  not 
pure,  would  simply  be  left  on  prodncers' 
hands,  will  be  really  of  no  interest,  except 
as  it  will  be  a  means  in  some  way  of  cover- 
ing very  soon  what  passing  through  many 
hands,  needs  legitimation,  crooked  stuff, 
having  part  of  extraction  from  the  legiti- 
mate wine  in  it. 

What  would  be  desirable  rather  than 
stamps,  at  least  in  eastern  consuming  mar- 
kets would  be  grading  wines,  for  what  is  it 
to  attest  purity  if  quality  is  left  out.  The 
avei3ge  consumer  looks  to  cheap  prices, 
and  when  from  a  third  or  fourth  hand  a 
wine  is  obtained  at  a  very  cheap  price,  then 
we  know  what  that  means.  But  the  public 
do  not  know  the  difference.  Upon  that 
axiom  turns  dealing  in  wines.  If  the  wine 
be  pure,  but  poor,  a  mixture  that  should  go 
to  the  still,  but  only  after  freed  from  the 
extravagance  of  acids  not  at  all  vinous, 
what  does  a  California  legitimation  of  the 
original  cask  avail  ?  Unfortunately  wine  is 
a  merchandise  permitting  fooling  largely, 
and  fooling  will  go  on,  stamp  or  no  stamp. 

F.  Pdff. 


HOW    TO    EAT    URAPES. 


THE    PURE    WINE    LAW. 


Editob  Mebchant: — The  N.  Y.  Tribune 
reporter  of  San  Francisco,  who,  a  few 
months  ago,  saw  a  panacea  for  all  ills  af- 
fecting the  wine  industry  in  the  hastily 
Iramed  iujndicicns  State  law  rrquiriug  a 
stamp  for  what  certainly  needs  none,  pro- 


The  shameless  manner  in  which  the 
public  is  deceived  in  the  matter  of  pure 
wine,  was  well  illustrated  in  a  visit  made 
last  week  by  a  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Analyst,  to  the  uptown  establishment 
of  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  this  city, 
in  so-called  German  wine.  In  full  view, 
on  the  premises,  men  were  seen  filling  long 
necked  bottles,  such  as  the  German  wines 
are  usually  imported  in,  with  California 
wine,  and  affixing  to  them  labels  bearing 
the  name  of  Hochheiiner  and  other  favorite 
imported  brands.  This  liquor  is  worth,  as 
American  wine,  about  thirty  cents  per  gal- 
ion,  but  it  is  sold  by  the  bottle  as  genuine 
German  wine  at  five  dollars  per  case,  or  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  a  bottle.  Possibly, 
the  average  public  taste  is  as  well  satisfied 
with  the  American  article  as  it  would  be 
with  the  genuine — but  the  fraud  is  just  as 
great,  and  the  swindle  is  a  very  profitable 
one  to  its  manipulator. — The  Analyst. 


Millions  of  people  in  grape-raising  coun- 
tries, says  the  Boston  Herald,  eat  grapes  as 
they  ought  to  be  eaten,  viz.,  without  chew- 
ing, or  skinning,  or  seeding,  or  in  any  non- 
sense whatever.  But  thousands  of  people 
have  been  taught — some  to  pinch  the  pulp 
into  the  mouth  disregarding  the  skin, 
others,  to  dissect  out  both  the  seeds  and 
the  skin,  thus  taking  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  prevent  the  grape  from  being  as  whole- 
some as  it  is  delicious.  By  far,  the  most 
agreeable  and  satisfactory  way  to  eat  grapes, 
once  accustomed  to  it,  is  to  "belt"  them 
abont  as  fast  as  they  can  be  comfortably 
swallowed,  pressing  the  grape  between  the 
teeth  so  as  to  open  up  the  pulp  sufficiently 
to  give  us  all  the  flavor  and  to  lubricate  the 
bolus.  A  little  practice  will  enable  anyone 
to  eat  them  thus,  and  it  is  then  the  most 
agreeable,  as  it  is  the  only  wholesome  way. 
It  is  want  of  bulk  that  makes  our  food 
indigestible  in  many  cases.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  is  a  double  advantage  if  this 
theory  be  the  correct  one,  for  one  pound  of 
grapes  would  "go  as  far"  as  two  pounds 
eaten  the  other  way. 


It  speaks  well  for  St.  Helena  brandy 
that  we  can  ship  it  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  wine  growing  districts  of  France ;  and 
the  shipment  by  Beringer  Bros,  of  two  car- 
loads to  Bordeaux  and  one  to  Glasgow, 
recently,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  expanding  market  for  the 
California  production,  and  the  bright  future 
for  the  industry  when  once  the  limitless 
market  is  fully  developed. — St.  Helena  Star. 


m  SALE-Afl  Heal  Tifleyarl 

THIKTY.ACKE    TRACT 

(Nearly  square),  Mountain  V'iew,  Santa  Clara  County, 
Cat.  Thtce  miles  from  liailroad  station,  toward  foot- 
hills, warm  belt.  Mountain  View  is  30  miles  south  of 
Ban  Francisco,  12  milea  from  San  Jose,  and  about  4 
miles  from  the  great  Stanford  University  grounds.  It 
is  separated  (rom  the  ocean  by  the  hiifh  Coast  Range, 
and  possesses  a  remarkably  genial  climate.  Three 
hundred  olives  ("Picholine"),  one  to  four  years  old, 
surround  the  Vineyard;  most  of  them  planted  spriui; 
of  1885 — two  years  old  when  planted.  There  is  a 
carefully  selected  home  orchard  of  about  80  thriring 
treea,  two  years  old  when  planted — 1886 — and  two 
large  oak  trees  reserved  for  the  homestead  lot. 

The  whol»  Vit.eyard  planted  in  Resistant  vinei 
(Phylloxera-proof),  Riparia  rooted-cuttings  and  Cali- 
lornica  Seedlings;  the  greater  part  planted  spring  of 
1885,  the  remainder  in  1886.  About  one  hundred, 
scattered  over  two  blocks,  were  experimentally  graft- 
ed, spring  of  188ti,  to  ''Crabb's  Black  Burgundy,"  and 
have  made  excellent  growths.  Soil  is  gravelly  loam, 
easily  worked,  and,  as  analyzed  at  the  State  UHiversi- 
ty,  particularly  adapted  to  vines  and  fruit.  Every 
foot  of  soil  cultivable.  The  v.nes  are  planteil  on  the 
celebrated  "Chaintre  system,"  long  pr-jning  (the 
latest  and  best  system,  now  cxtensivelr  adopted  in 
France  und  Algiers),  but  can  be  trained  otherwise. 

Reference:    Clarknce  J.  Wbtmokk,  Secretary  State 
Viticultural  Commission,  '204  Montsromery  St. 
J.  S.  Bl'XNELI^. 
Room  5,  230  Aausome  Mt.,  S.  F. 


HENRY  WAA8,  Wood  Turner. 


-MAXUFACTUKBR  Or— 

Wooden   Bunys,  Taps,  Pluga,  etc,.   Oak  Bunn,  Soft 

and   Hard   Wine   Fluga,   Soft  and    Hard  Tap 

Plugs,  Wine  Samplers,  Bung  Starters,  etc. 

702  MINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth,  S.  F. 

[E4Uhllshe<l  Since  lUS«i.| 


Raisina  Vineyard. 

FRESNO. 


^1^  nOrt  — ^^'*^  OFFFR  FOR  SALKTHISMAG- 
^^Oj\JV\J,  nificent  vineyard  property,  situate 
within  2^  miles  of  the  city  of  Fresno.  Is  the  oldest 
vineyard  in  that  county  and  the  best  known  ia  the 
Stale,  from  the  high  quality  of  its  raisins,  which  now 
command  the  highest  price  at  every  pnint  where  they 
are  introduced,  samples  of  which  can  be  seen  at  our 
ottice,  together  witli  lithograph  views  of  the  vineyard, 
residence  and  extensive  outbuildings  used  iu  the 
preparation,  drying  iind  packing  of  the  raisins.  This 
vineyard  contains  I'iO  acres,  all  inclosetl  with  a  rabbit- 
proof  fence,  and  a  beautiful  pom^nr&nale  hedge.  Has 
<0  acres  in  vines  -50  raisin  and  *20  in  wine  grapes; 
tiOO  apricot,  peach,  and  smyma  fig  treea;  all  in  full 
bearing;  40  acres  in  corn.  The  net  income  of  tbia 
lovely  home  is  set  by  experts  at  not  less  thui  910,000 
for  this  year.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to 

OULLAHAN  ft  GRADY, 
12  Montgomery  street. 


■O] 
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SA^   FRAl^OISOO    MERCHANT. 


June  24,   1887 


THE  USE  OF  OANES  AUAINST  SCA1,E 
IKSECrl'S. 


Some  time  ago  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment was  requested  by  Messrs.  A.  B.  and 
A.  S.  Chapman,  Mr.  L.  H.  Titus  and  Mr. 
J.  C.  Newton,  prominent  orange-growers  of 
Los  Angeles  county,  to  conduct  experiments 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  efficacy  of 
certain  gases  as  insecticides — with  special 
reference  to  the  white  scale,  Icerya  Purchasi. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  results,  of 
which  a  full  report  will  be  published  here- 
after. 

The  use  of  gases  for  this  purpose  has 
be^n  long  contemplated,  and  various  appli- 
ances have  been  suggested  for  the  ready 
application  of  any  efficacious  gas.  The 
ease  with  which  gas  penetrates  to  all  parts 
of  the  tree  naturally  suggests  its  use  as  pre- 
ferable to  washes,  which  at  best  leave  many 
parts  of  the  foliage  and  infested  branches 
untouched,  even  when  sprayed  with  the 
greatest  care.  In  order  that  the  gas  may 
be  an  efficient  insecticide,  it  must  be  so 
poisonous  that  even  when  applied  in  small 
quantities  it  produces  fatal  results;  for  jn 
the  application  the  air  confined  in  the  tent 
covering  the  tree  dilutes  the  gas  to  a  great 
extent.  Again,  the  gas  must  be  capable  of 
being  generated  quickly  in  sufficient  volume . 
The  record  below  shows  that  only  one  of 
the  gases  employed  fulfilled  these  condi- 
tions to  a  satisfactory  extent.  Preliminary 
experiments  with  some  others  having  shown 
their  unfitness  for  the  purpose,  either  on 
account  of  expense  or  because  of  injury  to 
the  foliage,  or  imperfect  action  on  the  in- 
sects, their  study  was  not  pursued  further. 

APPLIANCES    FOB    APPLICATION. 

The  tent  for  covering  the  tree  is  made  of 
heavy  bed-ticking,  thoroughly  oiled  with 
linseed  oil.  This  cloth  serves  the  purpose 
best,  as  it  is  very  closely  woven,  is  pliable 
and  easily  folded. 

The  support  of  the  tent,  devised  by  Mr. 
Titus,  is  a  very  ingeniously  contrived  scaf- 
folding mounted  on  wheels,  which  serve  to 
move  it  from  one  tree  to  another.  Its 
dimensions  are  '2S  feet  high,  with  a  base 
20x20  feet.  Its  upper  part  is  20x12,  and 
carries  tipon  the  top  a  roller  made  of  gal- 
vanized iron  (6  inches  in  diameter  and  12 
feet  long),  upon  which  the  tent  is  rolled 
when  taken  from  the  tree.  Side  gay-ropes 
are  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  tent  and 
run  through  pulleys  at  the  upper  corners  of 
the  scaffold.  They  are  used  to  open  the 
tent  when  it  is  to  be  dropped  over  the  treee, 
and  to  fold  it  up  when  it  is  removed.  The 
lightness  of  the  apparatus  allows  of  its  be- 
ing easily  removed  by  two  men,  who  operate 
the  whole.  If  necessary,  two  or  more  tents 
can  be  handled  by  the  same  scaffolding, 
one  tent  being  left  over  the  tree  while  the 
scaffolding  is  moved  to  the  next. 

In  adjusting  the  tent,  the  bottom  is  plac- 
ed on  the  ground  about  three  feet  from  the 
tree  and  covered  with  earth.  This  brings 
the  gas  to  bear  upon  the  base  of  the  tree 
and  the  surrounding  soil. 

The  generator  in  which  the  gases  were 
produced  consists  of  a  heavy  sheet-iron 
cylinder,  11  inches  in  diameter  and  13  in- 
ches high.  The  bottom  rests  on  a  plank, 
and  to  the  top  is  fitted  a  movable  cover 
suspended  in  a  frame  by  a  bench-screw. 
Into  the  cover  are  fitted  two  p'eces  of 
gas-pipe — one  for  the  exit  of  the  gas  toward 
the  tent,  and  the  othtr,  connected  with  a 
pump,  carries  the  gas  which  returns  from 
the  tent.  Two  small  reservoirs  are  also  in- 
serted in  the  cover;  in  these  are  contained 
the  solutions  which   are   to   flow  into   the 


generator  for  the  production  of  the  gas. 

In  order  to  establish  circulation  and  to 
force  the  gas  into  the  tent,  a  pump  is  used, 
which  also  serves  to  exhaust  the  gas  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  tent  and  to  force  it 
again  through  the  generator.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  replace  the  pump  by  a  small  fan- 
blower,  which  is  much  more  expeditious 
than  the  common  pump  which  was  used. 

THE  GASES  EXPEKIMENTED  WITH. 

Among  the  gases  used  were  chlorine,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  ammonia,  carbon  bisul- 
phide, carbon  monoxide,  carbonic  acid, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  carbolic  acid  vapor- 
ized by  heat. 

Chlorine. — Some  preliminary  experiments 
were  made  in  small  vessels  into  which  this 
gas  had  been  introduced.  Some  infesled 
branches  were  allowed  to  remain  in  them 
for  times  varying  from  5  to  35  minutes, 
without  any  noticeable  effect  being  pro- 
duced on  the  insect.  Atmospheres  more 
strongly  saturated  with  the  gas  proved  fatal 
to  the  insect  in  a  short  time.  In  other 
treatments  extending  over  18  hours,  with 
less  saturated  atmospheres,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  insects  was  killed.  No 
decided  effects  were  noticeable  on  the  foli- 
age unless  the  gas  was  very   concentrated. 

Carbon  Bisulphide, — A  lime  tree,  12  feet 
in  diameter  of  top,  was  treated  with  the 
vapor  of  2%  pounds  of  sulphide  of  carbon 
for  45  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
insects  were  lively,  and  during  the  treat- 
ment had  crawled  up  and  collected  around 
a  rope  surrounding  the  tree,  at  the  point 
where  the  gas  was  being  injected  from  the 
hose.  It  proved  that  the  gas  thus  used 
injures  neither  the  insects  nor  the  foliaga. 
It  is  upon  record,  however,  that  in  cases 
where  the  vapor  has  not  been  thoroughly 
diffused,  but  was  allowed  to  flow  down  from 
an  open  vessel  placed  in  the  top  of  the  tent, 
serious  injury  was  done  to  the  foliage  at 
points  where  the  undiluted  vapor  flowed 
down. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. — Several  treat- 
ments with  this  gas  were  made  on  a  small 
scale,  the  application  lasting  from  5  to  35 
minutes.  The  effects  produced  either  with 
diluted  or  concentrated  gas  were  similar  to 
those  produced  by  chlorine,  except  that 
even  the  concentrated  sulphurette  d  hydrogen 
did  not  injuriously  affect  the  foliage.  An 
experiment  in  which  a  whole  tree  was  treat- 
ed in  the  tent  for  45  minutes,  with  quite 
concentrated  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
showed  clearly  that  the  effect  was  far  from 
being  satisfactory;  the  insects  for  the  mo- 
ment were  stupefied,  but  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  the  majority  of  them 
were  again  moving  about. 

Ammonia. — The  vapor  from  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  strong  ammonia  water  was 
applied  to  an  11-foot  lime  tree  for  30  min- 
utes. The  results  were  disastrous  to  the 
foliage;  the  leaves  were  all  scalded,  and  in 
a  few  days  all  dropped  from  the  tree,  and 
even  the  newer  growth  of  wood  was  injured. 
The  insects,  however,  were  not  perceptibly 
harmed. 

Carbon  Monoxide. — Very  strong  hopes 
have  been  entertained  by  many  for  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  this  gas.  Its  apparent 
cheapness  and  easy  production,  when  the 
necessary  plant  is  once  erected,  would  re- 
commend it.  Unfortunately  our  experi- 
ments show  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  ef- 
fective to  warrant  its  use.  The  gas  was 
obtained  by  forcing  air  through  a  small 
furnace  filled  with  red-hot  charcoal,  care 
being  taken  to  cool  and  to  measure  the  gas 
before  applying  it.  No  appreciable  effect 
was  noticeable  after  40  minutes.    In  a  dup- 


licate experiment,  in  which  the  charcoal 
was  more  strongly  ignited  and  continuously 
introduced  into  the  barrel  for  30  minutes, 
only  slightly  better  results  were   obtained. 

Oxalic  Add. — It  was  thought  that  the 
production  of  carbon  monoxide  by  decom- 
position of  oxalic  acid  by  heat  might  be 
substituted  for  the  previous  method  of  gen- 
erating this  gas.  One-quarter  of  a  pound 
of  oxalic  acid  was  ignited,  and  the  gases 
applied  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the 
preceding  experiment.  Neither  the  insects 
nor  the  foliage  were  harmed  in  the  least. 
This  experiment  has  incidentally  shown 
that  the  vapor  of  formic  and  oxalic  acids, 
also  produced  during  the  heating  of  the 
latter,  is  likewise  ineffective. 
Carbolic  Acid. — It  had  been  suggested  that 
carbolic  acid  vaporized  by  heat  would  prove 
fatal  to  the  insect.  A  dose  of  half  a  pound 
of  liquid  acid  was  volatilized  in  the  furnace, 
and  the  vapor  blown  in  the  vessel  contain- 
ing the  infected  branch.  At  the  end  of  20 
minutes  all  the  old  insects  were  still  alive, 
and  some  of  the  young  ones,  just  molted, 
were  moving  about.  An  hour  later  the 
foliage  appeared  as  if  scalded. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid. — It  was  only  with 
hydrocyanic,  or  prussic  acid  (generated  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  potassium 
cyanide),  that  sufficiently  fatal  effects  were 
secured  to  warrant  a  more  thorough  deter- 
mination of  the  time  of  exposure  and  quan- 
tities of  material  which  would  produce  the 
best  results.  Numerous  experiments  were 
carried  on  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was 
shown  that  even  small  amounts  were  ef- 
fective. It  was  also  shown  that  even  in 
these  small  quantities  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  foliage  was  produced.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  experiments,  "  mining 
cyanide ' '  of  potassium  was  used.  It  is  a 
very  impure  material  and  contains  along 
with  the  cyanide  a  considerable  amount  of 
carbonate  of  potassium.  For  this  reason 
many  of  the  first  treatments  were  practically 
ineffective. 

Later  treatments  with  pure  cyanide  were 
more  successful  in  destroying  the  insects, 
but  the  foliage  was  proportionally  injured. 
Treatments  varying  in  doses  from  4  to  12 
ounces  of  cyanide,  and  in  time  from  15  to 
60  minutes,  showed  that  the  effect  produced 
on  the  foliage  by  longer  treatment  was  not 
proportionally  greater  than  that  produced 
by  short  treatment.  Neither  was  the  effect 
of  longer  treatments  proportionally  more 
fatal  to  the  injects.  It  was  thus  clearly 
shown  that  the  gas  mixture  should  be  of 
considerable  strength  in  order  to  insure 
rapid  action. 

The  effect  of  the  gas  was  so  disastrous  to 
the  foliage  that  it  became  necessary  to  find 
some  means  of  remedying  this  trouble.  This 
was  sought  in  applying  a  second  gas,  which 
might  preserve  the  foliage.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  was  therefore  injected  into  the 
tent,  together  with  the  cyanide  gas,  both 
from  the  same  generator;  a  portion  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  introduced  be- 
fore the  cyanide  was  generated.  It  was 
found  that  the  insects  appeared  stupefied 
when  the  tent  was  raised,  but  large  num- 
bers revived  in  a  few  ho'urs.  The  effect  of 
the  cyanide  seemed  therefore  to  have  been 
decreased  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen- 
The  foliage  was  not  preserved,  although 
not  so  badly  affected  as  by  treatments  with 
cyanide  alone. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  was  next  tried.  Trees 
were  treated  with  larger  doses  of  cyanide 
than  heretofore  used,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
from  1  %  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda  was 
at  the  same  time  introduced  with  these 
doses.     The   insects   were   killed  and   the 


foliage  of  a  12-foot  tree  with  the  same 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  was  slightly  in- 
jured. Thus  it  was  shown  that  it  would 
require  1%  pounds  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
to  preserve  tree-tops  12  feet  in  diameter, 
and  that  with  this  protection  the  deadly 
cyanide  could  be  successfully  used. 

The  regulation  of  the  doses  for  the  dif- 
ferent sized  trees  so  as  to  produce  uniform 
treatments  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
results  of  the  experiments  which  determin- 
ed the  amount  of  each  constituent  for  a  12- 
/oot  tree.  The  following  table  indicates 
the  amounts  for  trees  for  different  dimen- 
sions of  top,  based  upon  the  rates  of  cubi- 
cal contents: 


Size  of 

Cyanide  of 

Bi-Carbonate 

Sulphuric 

Tree, 

Potassium. 

of  .Sotla, 

Acid, 

feet. 

fluid  ozs. 

pounds. 

fluid  OM. 

4 

.7 

.05 

.4 

6 

l.fi 

.11 

.3 

« 

2.5 

.20 

1.3 

7 

4.0 

.29 

2.1 

8 

0.0 

.44 

3.1 

9 

8.5 

.63 

4.5 

10 

11.5 

.87 

6.2 

11 

15.5 

1.14 

8.2 

12 

•20.0 

1.60 

11.6 

13 

25.4 

1.90 

13.5 

14 

31,6 

2..'>0 

16.6 

15 

39.2 

2.92 

20.7 

16 

47.5 

3,55 

25.2 

17 

67.5 

4,23 

30.1 

18 

67.7 

5,05 

35.3 

19 

70.9 

6,93 

42.1 

20 

90.5 

6.93 

49.2 

In  order  to  apply  the  doses  easily  they 
are  prepared  so  that  the  required  amounts 
of  each  ingredient  can  be  directly  measured. 
The  cyanide  solution  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving say  ten  pounds  of  the  solid  salt  in 
about  two  and  a  quarter  gallons  of  water, 
warmed  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  stirring 
at  intervals,  cooling,  and  then  diluting  to 
two  and  one-half  gallons.  This  solution 
will  contain  about  one  ounce  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  to  two  and  one-half  fluid  ounces 
of  the  liquid. 

The  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  pulverized 
finely  and  measured  off  in  a  vessel  marked, 
so  as  to  designate  pounds  and  fractions  of 
a  pound  of  the  solid  material.  It  is  then 
placed  in  the  generator  and  the  dose  of 
cyanide  mixed  with  it,  and,  if  necessary,  a 
little  water  added  to  make  it  into  a  thin 
paste.  After  adding  the  measured  dose  of 
sulphuric  acid,  the  pump  is  worked  slowly 
at  first,  and  more  rapidly  after  the  gas  has 
passed  into  the  tent.  The  time  for  each 
treatment  must  be  determined  by  -future 
experiments;  fifteen  minutes  seemed  to  be 
quite  sufficient  when  the  cyanide  alone  was 
used,  but  it  may  be  desirable  to  extend  the 
treatment  to  thirty  minutes  when  the  fol- 
iage is  protected  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  treatments  should 
follow  cultivation  after  about  four  days,  so 
that  all  weeds  and  places  where  the  insect 
may  find  lodgment  would  be  destroyed. 
The  insect  will  then  be  on,  or  very  near, 
the  tree;  the  fitting  of  the  tent  to  the  ground 
is  thus  also  much  easier. 

The  eggs  of  the  insect  remained  appar- 
ently uninjured,  wherever  protected  by  the 
woolly  covering.  A  second  treatment,  to 
destroy  such  as  may  afterward  hatch,  will 
therefore  be  necessary. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  these  ex- 
periments definitely  settle  the  mode  of  oper- 
ation and  the  size  of  the  doses  to  be  used. 
They  are  merely  suggestive  of  a  general 
plan  which  can  be  so  perfected  in  the  future 
that  the  application  of  this  remedy  to  other 
kinds  of  trees  and  insects  must  be  attended 
with  good  results.  It  simply  remains  for 
the  ingenious  cultivator  to  devise  the  nec- 
essary appliances  for  its  use,  on  a  small 
scale,  on  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and. 
plants. 


June  24,  1887 


SAN   FRANOISOO   MERCHANT. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  extreme 
onre  in  tlie  huudliug  both  of  this  deaiUy  gas 
and  of  the  cyanide  itself  is  necessary.  To 
inhale  the  one,  or  to  touch  a  wound  with 
the  other,  may  lead  to  serious  consequences. 

Berkei.ky,  June  12.  F.  AV.  Morse. 

Just  after  the  foregoing  was  written,  the 
tollowiug  letter  was  received  from  A.  Scott 
Chapman,  of  San  Gabriel,  member  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Horticulture: 
San  Gabriel,  June  8,  1887. 

F.  W.  Morse,  UrdveriUy  of  Calif trmia— 
Dear  Sir:  The  Board  of  Horticulture  of 
Los  Angeles  county  have  been  out  to  exnm- 
iue  the  work  done  by  you  at  Mr.  Titus' 
place  and  have  pronounced  it  the  best 
"  killing  "  that  they  have  ever  seen. 

They  asked  my  father  (Mr.  A.  B.  Chap- 
man) to  go  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  make  a  statement  of  your  work.  He 
went  before  the  board  and  explained  things 
to  them.  They  then  agreed  to  pay  all  th.' 
expenses  incurred  by  him  and  Mr.  Titus; 
they  further  agreed  to  ask  you  to  com<' 
down  again  and  carry  your  plan  to  com- 
pletion, agreeing  to  pay  all  your  expenses 
and  salary,  the  same  as  was  done  by  Mr. 
Titns  and  my  father,  during  your  previous 
visit.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  Scott  Chapman. 


THE    HII.L.    VINElfAKDN. 


A  correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin  writes  as  follows: 

It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  this 
industry  has  assumed  a  practical  shape  in 
this  section.  Any  one  who  knew  this  dis- 
trict ten  years  ago  can  call  to  mind  the 
small  patches  of  vineyard  that  here  and 
there  produced  the  old  Mission  grapes. 
That,  now,  is  all  changed.  As  far  as  the 
eye   can"  reach   you   will  see  thousands  of 


acres  of  vinos,  stretching  in  places  far  up 
toward  the  summit  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains.  Most  of  these  vineyards  have 
been  planted  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  and  are,  therefore,  only  just  coming 
into  bearing,  but  experts  concede  that  this 
particular  section  of  the  foothills  produces 
a  first-class  grape.  This  is  accounted  for 
in  two  ways — first,  by  the  richness  of  the 
soil  and  second  by  the  climate  of  the  val- 
ley. Commencing  near  Mayficld  and  the 
site  of  the  Leiand  Stanford,  Jr.  University, 
and  extending  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
to  the  New  Almaden  Quicksilver  mines,  is 
a  tract  of  land  about  six  miles  wide,  known 
as  the  Thermal  or  Warm  Belt,  in  the  center 
of  which  are  nestkd  the  villages  of  Sara- 
toga and  Los  Gatos.  Within  this  charmed 
circle  Jack  Frost  seldom  ventures,  even 
when  holding  high  carnival  at  San  Jose. 

The  traveler,  when  riding  from  San  Jose 
into  this  neighborhood,  suddenly  feels  a 
gust  of  warm  air  in  his  face,  and  the  change 
of  ti  mperature  is  quite  apparent.  It  was 
foimirly  coiisidti-td  a  phenomenon,  but 
careful  observation  has  shown  it  to  be  due 
lo  the  peculiar  topography  of  the  hills  and 
ravines,  whi'ch  conducts  the  cold-air  current 
in  certain  regular  and  permanent  channels, 
leaving  the  intermediate  sections  unaffected 
thereby.  Here  the  choicest  foreign  varie- 
ties in  known  wine-grapes  are  to  be  found 
planted  on  these  slopes,  producing  such 
excellent  results,  that  already  their  fame 
has  been  acknowledged  even  in  Europe. 

The  Zinfandel  of  this  district  produces 
a  wine  equal  to  the  best  Cabernet  and 
Malbec  of  Napa  and  Sonoma  counties.  In 
type  it  is  between  a  Bordeaux  and  a  Bur- 
gundy, lighter  if  anything  than  a  Bur- 
gundy, but  heavier  than  a  Bordeaux,  and 
intense   in  color  with  a  delicacy  of  flavor 


and  bouquet.  This  being  the  case  with 
the  Zinfandel,  we  may  expect  something 
extra  fine  from  the  Cabernet  family,  which 
are  just  coming  into  bearing. 

The  Trousseau,  which  is  the  port  wine 
grape  of  Spain,  is  grown  quite  extensively 
here  and  produces  an  excellent  wine.  Of 
white  grapes  the  quantity  is  small,  but  the 
acreage  is  increasing  every  year,  and  the 
product  from  the  Sauvignon-Vert,  the 
Chasselas  and  the  Riesling  are  second  to 
none  in  the  State,  as  was  proved  at  the 
last  State  Wine  Growers'  Convention. 

The  principal  wine  company  in  this 
section  is  the  Los  Gatos  and  Saratoga  Wine 
Company,  A.  Malpas,  President,  which 
started  in  a  small  way  about  two  years  ago. 
It  is  a  stock  company  composed  of  the 
most  solid  men  of  the  locality,  whose  vine- 
yards in  the  aggregate  are  worth  $300,000 
to  $400,000.  The  first  vintage  of  the  com- 
pany did  not  exceed  8,000  gallons,  which 
sold  for  35  cents  per  gallon  in  that  year. 
Last  year  the  company  increased  their 
capacity  very  largely  and  made  up  80,000 
gallons  of  wine,  which  found  a  ready  sale 
at  the  highest  market  value,  viz.,  25  cents 
per  gallon.  This  year  it  is  their  intention 
to  double  their  present  capacity,  putting  in 
all  the  modem  improvements  in  machinery 
and  distillery. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Los  Gatos  and 
Saratoga  Company  to  age  their  own  wines 
and  make  a  market  direct  with  the  East 
and  Europe;  in  fact,  a  sliipment  has  been 
made  to  Pranpe,  with  the  result  that  the 
firm  are  prepared  to  take  the  whole  of  a 
certain  claret  made  by  the  company  on 
advantageous  terms.  As  a  proof  of  the 
value  of  vineyard  property  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, a  ranch  lately  changed  hands 
which  has  been  only  three  years  in  bearing 
at  the  rate  of  $600  an  acre. 


FKVIT     EVAPOKATOKM. 


We  are  pleased  to  chronicle  the  grand 
success  of  the  Acme  Steam  Heat  Fmit 
Evaporators.  Those  sold  last  year  have  by 
their  perfect  working  produced  a  furore  in 
their  favor,  and  this  year  it  is  difficult  to 
get  them  from  the  factory  east  fast  enough 
to  supply  the  demand.  Messrs.  Batchelor 
&  Wylie  inform  us  that  they  bought  all  the 
manufactory  could  make  in  time  for  this 
season's  trade,  and  have  sold  every  machine 
that  has  arrived  to  date,  the  last,  a  large 
sized  steam  machine,  going  out  to  Calistoga 
June  21st. 

Their  last  car-load  for  this  season  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  this  week,  and  from  the 
success  they  have  met  with  we  predict  this 
will  supply  the  demand  for  a  few  days  only, 
as  the  season  for  evaporating  is  just  open- 
ing. 

This  system  seems  to  commend  itself  to 
all  who  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the 
principles  upon  which  it  works,  as  being 
the  simplest,  safest  and  most  economical  in 
fuel  and  operating  expenses. 

Since  last  year  they  have  been  improved 
in  having  galvaniz  "d  steel  steam  chambers 
and  more  space  between  trays  to  suit  our 
large  California  fruits. 

»  » ■ 

ANOTHER     REMEDY    FOR    MILDEW 


[Fruit  and  Grape  Grower.] 

Mr.  P.  B.  Crandall  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
recommended  salt  as  a  remedy  for  mildew. 
He  said  salt  enough  to  whiten  the  ground 
three  or  four  feet  around  a  grape  vine  has 
been  a  preventative  of  mildew  for  the  past 
two  years;  that  the  same  varieties  adjoin- 
ing not  thus  treated,  were  ruined  by  mil- 
dew, while  those  thus  treated  were  saved. 
His  purpose  is  to  make  a  further  test  of 
salt  on  his  own  vineyard. 

This  is  a  simple  and  cheap  remedy  which 
our  grape  growers  may  do  well  to  try  on  a 
small  scale. 


BATCHELOR  &  WYLIE, 

37  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 


-Sole  Agents  for- 


THE  ACME  STEAM  HEAT  EYAPOBiTORS. 


The  great  success  attending  the  introduction  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  these  Fruit  Evaporators,  last  year,  has  very  greatly  in- 
creased the  demand  for  them  this  year,  and  the  number  sold,  even 
this  early  in  the  season,  has  been  many  times  that  of  1886. 

The  fact  that  the  fruit  cannot  possibly  be  burned  in  curing  is, 
of  itself,  enough  to  recommend  it  above  all  hot  air  machines. 

It  also  has  many  other  advantages.  The  fruit  is  dried  in  a  per- 
fectly uniform  manner,  without  any  shifting  of  the  fruit  trays,  and 
requires  no  watching,  except  to  see  when  it  is  dried  to  just  the  right 
degree.  The  degree  of  heat  (below  the  burning  poifnt)  is  perfectly 
under  the  control  of  the  operator,  and  may  be  varied  quite  readily 
for  different  kinds  of  fruit.  As  soon  as  the  moisture  leaves  the 
fruit,  it  is  carried  away  from  it,  and  does  not  pass  over  that  in  any 
other  tray.  The  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  retained  much  better  than  it 
can  be  in  a  hot  air  machine. 

The  machines  for  the  trade  of  1887  have  some  improvements 
over  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  steam  chambers  are  now 
made  of  galvanized  Steel  instead  of  iron ;  they  are  also  set  further 
apart,  so  as  to  better  accommodate  our  large  California  fruit*. 

JtS^Send  for  full  desoriptiTe  drcnlani,  price  lists,  etc. 
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WHERE    IS    <AI.IFORNIA? 

The  results  of  the  representation  of 
Australian  wines  at  the  recent  exhibition 
in  Loudon  is  being  very  substantially  recog- 
nized. We  have  frequently  referred  to  the 
action  that  was  taken  by  Colonial  Wine 
Makers  and  the  encouragement  that  they 
have  received  from  the  trade  in  London. 
That  this  encouragement  was  genuine  is 
shown  from  the  fact  that  one  firm  alone, 
Messrs.  Morris  &  Sons  of  Brown's  Plains, 
a  district  about  twenty  miles  from  Albury, 
New  South  Wales,  have  received  an  order 
from  England  for  600,000  gallons  of  wine. 
This  is  a  large  order  for  one  firm  of  wine 
makers.  It  shows  that  the  English  market 
is  prepared  to  receive  pure  wines  from  new 
sources  equally  as  well  as  the  compounds 
received  from  European  vineyards.  If  only 
some  action  had  been  taken  to  have  Cali- 
fornia wine  represented  at  the  American 
Exhibition  now  being  held  in  London,  we 
might  equally  well  have  expected  similar 
orders  for  our  producers,  who  would  not 
then  be  so  dependent  upon  the  San  Fran- 
cisco trade.  It  may  not,  however,  yet  be 
too  late  for  the  California  wine  makers  to 
learn  the  lesson  that  has  been  taught  them 
by  their  Colonial  competitors.  » 


Miss  Cecilia  Pohndorff  y  Beniti  z,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  our  friend  Mr  F. 
Pohndorff,  is  to  be  married  this  month  in 
Madrid  to  Don  Manuel  Davila  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  of  the  Spanish  army. 


THE    SAN    OIEGO    TERMINUS. 


The  question  has  again  been  raised 
whether  the  Australian  mail  steamers  shall 
make  San  Diego  a  touching  point  for  land- 
ing and  receiving  the  mails.  This  depends, 
to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  people  of  San 
Diego  themselves  and  the  Atchison ,  Topeka 
and  Sante  Fe  railroad  people.  If  the  New 
Zealand  Government  decide  that  the  steam- 
ers shall  run  direct  from  Auckland  to  San 
Diego,  so  as  to  shorten  the  time  by  sea,  it 
will  only  be  on  the  inducement  that  can  be 
held  out  by  the  southern  people  of  shorten- 
ing also  the  time  by  land.  We  believe  that 
San  Diego  is  several  hundred  miles  nearer 
to  New  York  than  is  San  Francisco.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  Atchison 
Topeka  Company  controls  its  line  of  railroad 
as  far  as  Chicago,  is  an  advantage.  The 
line  in  question  will  have  nobody  to  con- 
sult in  arranging  for  fast  special  trains 
which  it  can  start  at  any  time  and  run  at 
any  speed  that  it  desires  up  to  Chicago. 
From  that  city  to  New  York  there  are  quick 
express  trains  which  will  also  help  to  facili- 
tate the  transportation  of  the  mails.  It  will 
also  be  an  advantage  if  the  southern  line 
could  start  a  special  mail  train  within  an 
hour  of  the  arrival  of  each  steamer.  One 
other  strong  point  that  the  southern  route 
has,  also,  is  that  it  is  free  from  any  danger 
of  snow  blockades  in  the  winter,  which 
have  frequently  been  the  cause  of  delay  in 
the  starting  of  the  steamers  from  San  Fran- 
cisco for  one  and  eveir  several  days.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  several  ad- 
vantages in  favor  of  San  Diego  being  made 
the  point  for  landing  and  receiving  the 
Australian  mails,  and  it  remains  for  the 
people  there  who  are  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter to  set  forward,  in  the  proper  quarter, 
the  inducements  that  they  are  prepared  to 
offer  on  their  own  behalf. 

AVe  believe  that  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels, 
who  is  President  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
company  and  the  contractor  for  carrying 
these  mails,  will  visit  San  Diego  early  next 
month.  He  will  naturally  examine  the 
harbor  carefully  to  see  that  it  is  suitable  for 
his  steamers.  He  will  need  good  wharf 
accommodation,  facilities  for  coaling,  dis- 
charging, receiving  and  storing  freight,  the 
assistance  probably  of  a  pilot,  certain  stores 
and  a  variety  of  other  things  that  are  in- 
cidental to  steam  shipping.  The  officials 
of  San  Diego  may  find  it  advantageous  to 
offer  special  inducements  in  these  matters, 
or  a  remission  of  their  charges.  They  may 
even  think  it  to  their  advantage  to  offer  a 
money  consideration,  in  the  way  of  a  sub- 
sidy, so  long  as  the  steamers  call  there.  It 
is  for  them  of  course  to  consider  whether 
the  benefits  that  they  will  derive  in  return 
are  sufScient  to  warrant  any  such  course. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  will  be  a 
big  advantage  for  San  Diego  that  that  port 
should  be  known  all  over  the  world  as  the 
terminus  of  the  Australian  mail  ser- 
vice through  America.  Besides  a  certain 
amount  of  tourist  travel  it  would  build  up  a 
future  commercial  connection  with  the  out- 
side world  and  extend  the  facilities  for  con- 
nection with  San  Francisco.  As  far  as  the 
Colonial  Governments  are  concerned  they 
desire  to  accelerate  the  delivery  of  their 
mails.  San  Francisco  has  done  nothing  to 
assist  them,  nor  for  that  matter  has  the 
United  States  Government.  If  San  Diego 
can  come  to  the  front  she  will  show  to 
advantage.  The  numerous  benefits  deriva- 
ble in  this  connection  can  not  be  appre- 
ciat(  d  at  a  glance  and  there  are  many  minor 
matters  that  would  hardly  occur  to  those 
who  are  thinking  over  the  subject  without 


having  had  the  experience.  But  it  is  very 
evident,  from  the  interest  that  the  San 
Diego  people  have  already  taken  in  this 
matter,  that  they  are  alive  and  intend  to  do 
their  best  to  outstrip  San  Francisco.  They 
should  have  their  plans  and  propositions 
fully  matured,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
any  inducements  they  may  offer  will  meet 
with  favorable  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  proper  authorities. 

WINES    IN     EUROPE. 

Glancing  over  statistics  of  the  wine  trade 
of  Bordeaux,  we  find  that  that  great  market 
absorbed  in — 

1882 27,720,000  Gallons. 

1883  28,040,000   " 

1884 23,360,000   " 

1885 28,100,000   " 

1886 47,308,000   " 

of  wines  from  other  countries. 

The  highest  figure  Spain  stipplied  in  one 
year  to  Bordeaux  was  just  21,000,000  gal- 
lons, while  in  the  last  two  years  the  deep 
tinted  wines  from  Portugal  seem  to  have 
proved  particularly  adapted  to  blending 
wilh  Bordeaux  growths,  and  from  the  figures 
of  600,000  or  700,000  gallons,  last  year's  im- 
portation in  Bordeaux  of  wines  from  Por- 
tugal jumped  up  to  twenty-seven  millions  of 
gallons.  The  magnitude  of  the  wine  business 
of  Bordeaux  can  be  fairly  judged  by  such 
enormous  figures.  The  considerable  amount 
of  blending,  chiefly  for  compounding  cheap 
wines  for  export  can  likewise  be  imagined. 

Tlie  well  fermented  Douro  wines,  called 
dry  Port  wines,  in  their  natural  state  of  an 
alcoholicity  of  about  13^,  attracted  atten- 
tion years  ago  for  their  excellent  qualities 
and  the  moderate  price  asked  for  them. 
The  130  gallons  at  $30  put  in  London  were 
years  ago  a  value  that  clashed  with  higher 
rates  for  light  Gironde  wines  in  the  British 
markets.  Demand  for  Portuguese  deep 
colored  dry  reds  has  of  course  raised  their 
value  and  the  amount  of  their  importation 
in  Bordeaux,  now  treble  the  quantity  of 
blending  vrines  from  Spain,  prove  their  use- 
fulness and  hence  the  stability  of  demand 
for  years  to  come. 

The  character  of  the  Portuguese  wiues 
adapted  to  Bordeaux  uses  is  conditioned  by 
the  fine  varieties  that  originate  them.  If  at 
the  Natoma  Vineyard  those  valuable  vari- 
ties  with  which  the  watchfulness  of  Mr. 
Horatio  Livermore  provided  that  property, 
have  not  become  the  victims  of  indifference 
or  inappreciation  since  that  gentleman 
severed  his  connection  with  the  company, 
there  should  now  be  there  a  nucleus  for 
California  vineyards  of  such  plants  that  in 
Portugal  produce  what  Bordeaux  seems 
practically  to  value  as  most  useful.  Not 
that  we  are  in  particular  want  of  blending 
wine  grapes,  if  the  originals  of  the  Bordeaux 
type  producing  varieties  will  indeed  justify 
our  hopes  for  success  in  California  planta- 
tions, but  the  task  of  experimenting  in 
search  of  what  is  fittest,  should  be  facilitated 
by  ample  choice  of  what  is  reputed  to  be 
good,  and  where  a  hit  is  made  elsewhere, 
our  American  spirit  of  progress  should  not 
slacken  in  trials  with  what  experience  in- 
dicates to  be  worth  trying. 


THE    ST.    SAUVEUR    URAPE. 


Monsieur  L.  Kavaz  wrote  an  article  on 
the  St.  Sauveur  (Savior)  grape,  in  which 
attention  is  called  to  that  new  hybrid  fruit, 
considered  phylloxera-proof,  as  possessing 
also  remarkable  properties  as  a  direct  wine 
grape.  The  name  was  given  by  Mr.  Planchon 
to  this  variety,  which  was  produced  at  St. 
Sauveur  a'  Lattes  near  Montpellier. 

This  grape  bears  great  resemblance  to 
the  Jacquez,  but  its  berries  are  larger  than 


the  latter,  is  full  of  juice  and  has  less  seeds. 
The  character  of  the  Aestivalis  is  nearly 
gone  and  all  the  signs  of  viuifera  are  pre- 
sent in  the  St.  Savior  grape.  It  appears  to 
be  a  crossing  between  Aestivalis,  cynerea 
and  two  viniferas.  Jacquez  crossed  with 
Teinturier  du  Cher  or  Petit  Bousehet  is 
probably  the  origin  of  the  St.  Savior  grape. 
The  latter  ripens  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Jacquez,  a  few  days  before  the  Petit  Bous- 
ehet and  several  weeks  sooner  than  most 
southern  grapes.  It  is  a  prolific  vine,  and 
the  wine  is  rich  in  alcohol,  of  a  frank  taste 
and  deep  color.  Samples  at  the  Lyons 
regiraal  exposition  in  1886  were  considered 
good  blending  wines  of  deep  black  color 
and  clean  taste,  better  than  other  wines 
from  American  hybrids.  The  resistance  of 
the  variety  was  proved  in  the  vineyard  of 
its  origin  in  the  midst  of  a  Jacquez  planta- 
tion. Like  the  latter,  having  phylloxera  on 
its  roots,  immunity  from  harm  of  the  louse 
seemed  secured.  While  Jacquez  vines  lost 
their  crops  and  leaves  from  perouospora  the 
St.  Savior  vines  were  free  from  the  same. 
The  few  small  spots  of  infection  on  the  St. 
Savior  leaves  did  not  in  the  least  hinder  the 
prosperity  of  the  plant.  Twenty-two  percent, 
saccharine,  3.08  p.  m.  acids  were  contSned 
in  St.  Savior  must.  A  three  year's  wine  of 
the  variety,  of  fine  deep  color  possessed 
10.7  per  cent,  alcohol,  .02442  per  cent, 
acids,  2,653  per  cent,  extract  and  3.9  per 
cent,  residue. 

The  trials  in  France  showed  that  the  St. 
Savior  vine  succeeded  well  in  rich  soil  In 
the  south  and  in  moist  locations  in  the  west 
and  east,  and  for  these  regions  in  France 
seems  of  additional  importance  on  account 
of  early  ripening. 


PACKINU     ORAPES. 


The  Government  of  Cape  Colony  recently 
issued  a  circular  or  memorandum,  describ- 
ing the  method  employed  in  Spain  for 
packing  grapes  intended  for  export.  The 
memorandum  was  issued  from  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  for  Lands,  Cape  Colony, 
It  reads  as  follows: — 

Inquiry  on  the  subject  was  suggested  by 
applications  to  the  Agent-General  in  Lon- 
don for  information  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
transporting  grapes  from  the  Colony  for 
European  markets.  It  was  ascertained 
that  grapes  from  the  Almeria  District  of 
Spain  are  shipped  to  London  in  perfect 
condition  on  the  decks  of  vessels  which  are 
constantly  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  days 
on  the  voyage,  and  that  a  cask  of  these 
grapes  was  sent  from  London  to  South  Aus- 
tralia, where  they  arrived  in  excellent  con- 
dition after  a  farther  passage  of  forty-two 
days.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  hard- 
est kind  of  grapes  are  the  most  suitable  for 
exportation.  Grapes  from  America  (Spain) 
are  packed  in  barrels  made  from  light  oak 
staves,  which,  when  full,  weigh  gross  from 
60  pounds  to  70  pounds;  66  being  consid, 
ered  a  fair  average.  Properly  packed  fruit 
is  cut  and  dried  for  from  twenty  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  according  to  circumstances. 
It  is  then  carefully  packed  in  the  barrel  as 
follows:— A  thin  layer  of  ground  cork,  as 
per  sample  herewith,  then  a  layer  of  grapes 
with  more  cork  to  fill  up  all  space  between 
the  fruit,  another  thin  layer  of  dust,  an- 
other of  fruit,  and  so  on,  till  the  barrel  is 
full.  A  gross  weight  of  66  pounds  should 
contain  46  pounds  to  48  pounds  of  grapes. 
Ground  cork,  where  the  fruit  continues 
sound,  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  in 
the  event  of  slight  decay  it  will  absorb  the 
moisture.  B(it  in  the  case  of  the  fruit 
goiug  Very  bad,  the  amount  of  moisture 
would  probably  be  so  great  that  the  cork 
would  become  saturated. 
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AINTKAI.IAN    AFFAIKN. 

Advices  from  the  Colonies  indicate  that 
business  there  is  sound,  though  quiet,  and 
that  there  is  a  feeling  of  greater  confidence. 
Money  was  offering  at  low  rates  upon  good 
freehold  security  and  there  had  been  some 
good  sales  of  station  properties.  The  de- 
mand for  American  lumber  was  very  spirit- 
less and  prices  were  low.  The  wheat  mar- 
ket was  firm  and  flour  had  advanced  $5.  per 
ton.  Reports  of  crop  products,  from  all 
parts  of  the  Colonies,  were  very  favorable. 
Prices  for  wheat  were  higher,  after  allowing 
for  transit  charges,  than  in  England.  The 
surplus  of  wheat  for  export  in  South  Aus- 
tralia was  102,000  tons;  in  Victoria  81,000 
tons  and  in  New  Zealand  30,000  and  33,000 
tons,  making  a  total  of  210,000  tons  for 
export  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  New 
Zealand  the  Government  had  proposed  in- 
creased custom  duties,  but,  owing  to  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  since  the  mail 
left,  these  havenot  been  carried  into  effect. 
in  New  South  Wales,  on  the  other  baud,  a 
new  customs  tariff  will  go  into  effect  on 
October  1st  which  practically  makes  Sydney 
a  free  port,  all  duties  being  abolished  ex- 
cept on  twenty-three  articles,  the  duty  on 
which  remains  much  the  same  as  at  present. 

wTlKE  ^TACISTIC'S. 


This  country  does  not  yet  cut  much  figure 
either  as  a  wine  producing  or  wine  consum- 
ing country.  From  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
at  Washington,  comes  a  very  interesting  re- 
port, showing  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  distilled  and  malt  liquors  and  wines, 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  throngh- 
out  the  world.  The  total  consumption  of 
wine  in  this  country  is  given,  for  last  year, 
at  22,067,220  gallons,  of  which  17,366,393 
gallons  were  domestic  wines,  the  remainder 
being  imported.  In  France,  during  the 
year  1885,  the  consumption  of  wine  amount- 
ed to  901,264,428  gallons.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that,  while  we  are  yet  a  long  way  be- 
hind France  in  the  consumption  of  wine, 
the  per  capita  consumption  in  this  country 
is  larger  than  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  figures  being  as  follows :  United  States, 
.38  of  a  gallon  per  capita;  United  Kingdom, 
.37  of  a  gallon.  In  France,  however,  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  wine  amounts  to 
36.88  gallons.  Even  if  our  production  of 
wine  were  the  same  as  in  France,  our  con- 
sumption, in  the  same  proportion,  would 
not  amount  to  half  that  of  the  great  wine 
country  of  the  world.  France  also  con- 
sumes rather  more  distilled  spirits  per  capi- 
ta than  the  United  States,  the  figures  being 
France  1.42  gallons;  United-  Stales  1.24 
gallons;  United  Kingdom  1.01  gallons.  The 
following  figures  showing  a  decrease  in  the 
annual  and  per  capita  consumption  of  wine 
in  France  are  interesting.     Thus: 

Year.  Consumption.  Per  Capita. 

Oailong.  Galloni. 

1883 1,389,656,431        36.88 

1884 1,068,279,942        28.80 

1885  901,264,428        23.92 

It  is  found  that  the  bulk  of  the  imported 
wine  in  this  country  costs  $1.50  per  gallon 
at  wholesale,  while  $4  per  gallon  is  the  cost 
to  the  consumer.  The  average  cost  to  the 
oonanmer  of  domestic  wines  is  given  at  $2 
per  gallon.  This  last  estimate  is,  wo  think 
excessive,  as,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
ease  goods  bring  up  to  $5,  and  sometimes 
$6,  the  bulk  of  the  domestic  wine  is  sold  to 
the  consumer  at  less  than  $1  per  gallon. 
The  drinking  population  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  25%  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  and  it  i3  centered  in  the  cities  which 
contain  22%  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. The  per  capita  consumption  of  wine 
of  the  estimated  drinking  population  of  the  ' 


United  States  is  1.4  gallons.  The  consump- 
tion of  spirits  in  this  country  has  decreased 
since  1882,  while  the  consumption  of  beer 
has  increased.  But  the  consumption  of 
wine  has  also  decreased,  since  1882,  from 
.48  gallons  per  capita  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, and  1.9  gallons  of  the  drinking  popu- 
lation, to  .37  and  1.4  gallons  respectively. 
The  customs  revenue  derived  from  wines 
was,  last  year,  $3,774,349.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  well  as  in  France,  the  con- 
sumption of  wine  has  decreased  considera- 
bly since  1876,  when  the  quantity  consumed 
amounted  to  36,160,846  galUms,  being  only 
20,431,282  gallons  seven  years  later.  These 
statistics  of  decreased  consumption  of  wine 
are  somewhat  surprising,  but  they  appear 
to  have  been  gathered  from  very  authentic 
sources  and  must  be  accepted  as  correct. 

In  conclusion,  we  give  the  estimated  pro- 
duction of  wine,  according  to  countries,  in 

1884: 

r, -.!„„  Production. 

^"'""««-  Imperial  Gallon.. 

France 705,175,972 

Italy 605,000.000 

Spain 484.000,000 

Austria-HunKary 187,000,000 

Portugal 88,000,000 

Germany  81,290.000 

Russia 77,000,000 

Cyprus 36,200,000 

Greece 28,600,1)00 

Switzerland 28,600,000 

Aliteria • 22,000,000 

Turkey 22,000'000 

fnited  States 18,000,000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 15,400,000 

Uouniania 15,400,000 

Ssrvia 11,000,000 

Australia 1,933,800 

ToUl  Production 2,485,599,772 

PI^ASTEK    PKOUIBITKD. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  shippers  of 
wines  from  Alicante  (Spain),  Don  Luis 
Penalva,  has  offered  a  premium  of  $2,000 
for  the  discoverer  of  the  means  admissible, 
within  the  limits  of  hygiene,  to  give  the 
wine  the  properties  now  obtainable  by 
plastering,  that  is,  to  render  wines  proper 
for  exportation  without  using  plaster  of 
paris.  The  French  Government  seems  to 
prohibit  from  the  Ist  of  August  the  impor- 
tation of  wines  having  more  than  two 
grammes  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  Mr 
Penalva 's  anxiety  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  plastering  is  justified  in  view  of  the 
probable  French  law.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  California  wines  is  that  our  grow- 
ers never  thought  it  advisable  to  use 
plaster.  The  few  instances  where  it  was 
employed,  have  at  once  been  denounced, 
and  the  people  who  plastered  had  done  so 
in  all  innocence  hoping  to  improve  the 
wines  by  the  process,  formerly  thought 
legitimate  and  harmless. 

French  wine  brokers  have  induced  many 
wine  producers  in  Hungary  to  consign  their 
good  red  wines  to  French  ports.  Generally 
50  per  cent,  is  advanced  by  the  brokers. 
The  result  of  this  manner  of  disposing  of 
the  product  of  their  vineyards  is  generally 
that,  with  agglomeration  of  cheaper  wines 
from  Italy  and  Spain,  prices  are  far  from 
reaching  the  figures  hoped  for,  the  wines 
await  purchasers  during  weeks  on  the 
quays,  and,  to  avoid  swelling  of  expenses, 
are  sold  at  rates  which  cause  many  an  oath 
never  to  venture  benefiting  brokers  in  an- 
other country,  while  the  lowest  price  in 
Hungary  wotild  be  far  above  the  result  of 
consignments  to  France. 

The  intehse  heat  experienced  within  the 
past  week  has  seriously  affected  the  grape 
crop  and  caused  even  more  damage  than 
the  frost.  The  Zinfandels,  which  were  con- 
sidered certain  to  bear  very  heavily,  seem 
to  have  suffered  the  most  and  are  filling  out 
very  irregularly.  It  is  now  expected  that 
this  year's  vintage  will  lall  considerably 
short  of  that  of  1886. 


THE    nitAPK  WRUWKRN  AND    VlfSK- 
MAKEKM    ANSMCIATlun. 


A  meeting  of  this  association  was  held 
on  the  21st  inst.  An  anonymous  communi- 
cation in  reference  to  the  way  in  which 
wines  are  tasted  was  read.  It  suggested 
that  samples  of  wine  be  numbered  instead 
of  being  identified  with  especial  producers, 
so  that  a  more  unprejudiced  result  may  be 
obtained. 

C.  A.  Wetmore  submitted  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  any  new  movement  look- 
ing toward  the  modification  of  Internal 
Revenue  laws  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of 
any  spirits  excepting  grape  brandy,  free  of 
tax,  in  fortifying  wines  should  be  vigorous- 
ly opposed  by  all  friends  of  viticulture. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  to  request  that  body  to  grant 
such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  en 
able  the  State  Analyst  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  if  such  efforts  fail  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  through  contributions 
from  wine  growers  or  by  means  of  an  agreed 
fee  for  all  analyses  required  under  the  Pure 
Wine  Act. 

The  last  sentence  provoked  considerable 
discussion,  John  T.  Doyle  asserting  that 
the  law  does  not  require  any  analyses,  and 
that  the  last  words  were  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  duty  to  furnish  them.  He 
amended  the  resolution  so  as  to  read,  "an 
agreed  fee  for  all  analyses  of  wines  " 

C.  A.  Wetmore  said  that  the  Regents  of 
of  the  University  had  requested  the  Viti' 
cultural  Commission  to  suggest  some  way 
by  which  the  State  Anylyst  could  be  assisted 
or  paid  for  his  analyses.  The  Commission 
appointed  Professor  Rising  and  J.  H. 
Wheeler.  The  latter  suggested  that  a  com 
miitee  from  the  wine  growers  be  appointed 
to  co-operate  with  the  other  committee. 

M.  M.  Estee  said  he  would  never  furnish 
an  analysis;  and  if  the  merchants  insist 
upon  such  a  measure  there  are  other  men 
who  could  go  into  the  trade  and  be  just  as 
successful  as  those  now  engaged  in  it.  He 
believed  that  the  men  who  were  harping 
upon  the  analysis  clause  of  the  Pure  Wine 
law  were  merely  attempting  to  make  the 
whole  thing  unpopular.  He  was  on  the 
committee  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Pure 
Wine  law,  but  he  was  no  police  officer,  and 
did  not  intend  to  act  as  law  officer  of  the 
State.  The  committee,  so  far  as  the  law 
is  concerned,  is  unnecessary.  He  spoke  of 
having  heard  people  suggesting  means  for 
evading  the  law.  This  he  considered  dis- 
reputable. We  should  endeavor  to  enforc ; 
the  law.  Three-fifths  of  the  French  wines 
are  adulterated.     Let  that  not  be   said   of 

US. 

Mr.  Doyle  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  three  to  visit  idle  sugar  refin- 
eries for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
their  plants  can  be  used  for  experimenting 
on  the  condensation  of  must.     Adopted. 

The  President  appointed  as  a  committee 
to  confer  with  the  Regents,  C.  A.  Wetmore, 
J.  P.  Smith,  M.  M.  Estee,  H.  A.  Merriam 
and  H.  M.  Larue. 

Mr.  Wetmore  proposed  a  substitute  for 
Mr.  Dovle's  resolution  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee on  legislation,  to  the  effect  that  a 
committee  composed  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  State  Viticultural  Commis- 
sion and  State  Analyst  bo  appointed,  to  re- 
port at  the  January,  1888,  meeting  of  the 
Wine  Growers'  Association  in  what  respects 
the  Pure  Wine  Act  is  beneficially  operative, 
in  what  respects  prejudicial  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  those  having  dealings  therewith 
and  in  what  respect  it  should  be  amended. 

Mr.  Doyle  submitted  a  resolution  creating 
a  committee  of  three  to  get  information  as 


to  the  prospects  of  relieving  the  grape  mar- 
ket by  condensing  must.. 

The  Presidentfappointed  J.  T.  Doyle,  J. 
H.  Wheeler  and  E.  W.  Hilgard  as  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  resolution  appointing  five  men  to 
wait  upon  the  Regents  was  adopted,  and  J. 
T.Doyle  and  M.  M.  Estee  were  added  to 
the  number. 

Ch.  de  St.  Hubert,  of  the  committee  to 
visit  the  wine  dealers,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

San  Fbancisco,  June  17,  1887. 

Captain  J.  Ch.  de  St.  Hubert,  Chairman 
of  Committee  Wine  Growers'  Assoiaation — 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  9th 
inst.,  in  which  yon  ask  the  dealers  to  meet 
the  growers  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  relation  of  both  producers  and  dealers, 
and  arriving  at  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the 
interest  of  the  law  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
not  conflict  with  the  interests  of  either  party 
concerned,  believing  that  our  interests  are 
mutual,  not  antagonistic. 

In  reply  we  beg  to  say  that  the  dealers 
have  at  no  time  entertained  any  doubts  as 
to  the  relations  that  should  exist  between 
grower  and  dealer,  and  that,  unlike  many 
growers,  the  dealers  have  always  supiwsed 
the  interests  of  both  to  be  mutual,  not  an- 
tagonistic. To  receive  this  assurance  from 
the  growers,  even  at  this  late  day,  is  a 
source  of  great  gratification  to  us  and  leads 
us  to  hope  that  in  the  future  we  will  hear 
less  of  the  denunciation  of  J  the  dealers,  as 
was  formerly  so  much  the  fashion  with 
your  association. 

In  regard  to  arriving  at  a  plan  for  carry- 
ing out  the  interest  of  the  law  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  not  conflict  with  the  interests 
of  either  party  concerned,  we  can  only  say 
that  when  this  bill  was  drawn  up,  perfected 
and  introduced  in  the  Legislature  the  co- 
operation of  the  dealers  was  not  sought, 
and  not  having  been  in  any  way  responsi- 
ble for  the  law,  do  not  find  ourselves  called 
upon  to  discuss  with  the  creators  of  this 
law  its  provisions,  at  which  we  must,  of 
necessity,  be  at  a  disadvantage,  as  its 
framers  and  supporters  are  supposed  to  be 
familiar  with  its  true  intents  and  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  say  that  this 
association,  while  it  will  give  its  best  en- 
deavors to  carry  out  the  pure-wine  law  in 
its  letter  and  spirit,  in  which  it  hopes  to 
receive  your  assistance,  can  see  no  occasion 
for  a  joint  meeting  of  our  association  to 
discuss  a  law  so  clearly  defined,  and  mnst, 
therefore,  with  great  regret,  decline  your 
kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  your  meet- 
ing on  June  26th.     Very  respectfully, 

Albert  Lacbman, 
Secretary    San    Francisco    Wine    Dealers' 
Association. 

After  a  general  discussion  the  association 
adjourned  till  the  second  Tuesday  in  August 
1887. 


During  March,  777,719  rabbits  were  de- 
stroyed, and  2,800  men  were  engaged  in 
the  work  of  destruction  in  various  districts 
in  Victoria,  Australia.  The  infested  area 
is  still  rapidly  increasing,  and  aa  there  is 
no  perceptible  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
rabbits  destroyed,  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  rabbit  department  concludes  that  the 
labors  of  the  men  employed  and  the  im- 
mense amount  of  money  expended  by  the 
Government  on  the  work  of  jntbbit  destruc- 
tion are  of  little  value,  and  suggests  that  it 
is  a  question  for  consideration  whether  the 
rabbit  assessment  should  not  be  increased 
or  the  subsidy  to  owners  decreased. 
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SAN   FRANCISCO   MEECHANT. 


June  24,  1887 


A     WINE    HAN'S    WAIL. 


[F.  Pohniiorfl  in  Wine  and  Spirit  Keuiew.J 
Repetition  of  history  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
humanity  in  different  stages  of  development. 
Retrospection  may  sometimes  cause  the 
reflective  man  to  doubt  the  stability  of 
institutions  that  are  accessories  to,  or  part 
of,  social  refinement  and  advancement. 
Tlius  seeing  the  opposition  oi  the  part  of  a 
deluded  faction — and  that  the  best  inten- 
tioned  one  of  the  nation — to  the  production 
of  fermented  beverages,  condemning,  in 
the  barbarous  Mohammedan  manner,  the 
most  moderate  use  of  light  wines  and  beer, 
can  any  one  believe  in  real  manly  and  moral 
advancement?  It  might  nearly  be  feared 
that  the  important  branches  of  agriculture, 
the  production  of  hops  and  grapes,  have  to 
be  abandoned  in  America  in  tacit  submission 
to  Utopian  and  fanatical  sentimentalism. 

Vandalism  crushed  civilization  in  Egypt 
thousands  of  years  ago.  Vineyards  and 
the  industries  of  handling  their  fruit  in- 
telligently, and  of  growing  the  ingredients 
of  beer,  were  flourishing  nearly  five  thous- 
and years  ago  in  that  historic  country,  now 
the  property  of  rulers  who  keep  a  nation  of 
fellahs  in  brutal  subjection.  Is  the  submis- 
sion of  freemen  of  high  culture  to  the 
whims  of  partisans  who  never  investigated 
the  nature,  the  nutritive  value,  nor  the 
proper  use  of  light  fermented  beverages,  a 
submission  of  the  majority  of  votes  in  entire 
States  of  the  Union  the  beginning  of  an  era 
of  decadence  ?  The  matter  of  absolute 
proscription  of  articles  of  diet,  recognized 
by  every  civilized  nation  to  be  the  factors 
of  moral  and  financial  well-being,  casting 
ridicule  on  the  nation,  is  of  such  sweepingly 
serious  a  nature  that  the  true  philanthropist 
must  wonder  at  its  possibility,  and  trembles 
at  the  consequent  reaction,  for  the  present 
consequences  are  simply  hypocrisy,  and 
secret  tippling  that  cannot  but  conduce 
vastly  to  foster  forbidden  appetites.  Our 
Redeemer  did  not  undjgrtake  the  task  of 
crushing  viticulture.  He  commanded  His 
followers  to  drink  wine.  Are  we  living  in 
a  Christian  country  or  is  Mohammed  the 
greater  authority  for  Americans  who  enslave 
themselves  to  prohibition  sxcesses  ? 

Dr.  H,  Brugsch,  a  few  months  ago,  re- 
ported  to   the   Society    of   Geography,   at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the  result  of  recent 
archteological  researches.     He  stated  that 
in  the  necropolis  at  Theba,  as  well  as  in 
that  near  Memphis,  extensive  constructions 
with  chambers  for  the  dead  have  been  open 
ed.     Massive   architecture,   columns  hewn 
out  of   the   lime   rocks,    hieroglyphics  on 
stone  tables,  which,  when  deciphered,  prove 
the  high  d:-gree  of  culture  among  those  who 
lived  over  four  thousand  years  ago  in   that 
classic   land.     The  tables  in  the  chambers 
of    the    dead  prescribed  to  the  priests  who 
had  the  care  of  the  tomb-cities,  the  victuals 
and  beverages  that  were  to  be  kept  for  the 
use  of  the  departed,  according  to  the  reli- 
gious ideas  and  rules .    These  recoi'ds  show 
that  two  kinds  of  beer,  one  light  colored, 
and  one  of  dark  color,  had  to  be  provided. 
The  stone  tables  equally  sp  cify  five  kinds 
of  wines  for  the  use  of  the  dead.     Family 
legacies  imposed  the   continuation  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  different  grape  varieties 
that,  in  those  days,  had  already  been   the 
selection  for  approved  qualities  of  wines. 
Prayers   were   prescribed    along    with   the 
viands  and  drinks  in  the  chambers  of  the 
dead. 

Christ  blessed  the  wines.    His  prohibition 
followers  want  to  extirpate  it — they   curse 


it.  A  curse  has  fallen  and  rested  on  Egypt, 
now  the  prey  of  the  wine  prohibiting  fol- 
lowers ol  the  false  prophet.  A  curse  fol- 
lows everywhere  the  destruction  of  the 
vine.  What  so  many  years  ago  intelligent 
Egyptians  did,  fostering  viticulture;  what 
every  paternal  government  in  the  old  world 
is  doing,  where  the  privilege  of  producing 
the  grape  is  granted  by  Providence,  we  are 
faithfully  doing  in  our  American  vineyards. 
It  is  a  task  that  occupies  men  of  great  in- 
tellect and  equal  honesty.  We  are  working 
for  the  best  of  the  nation — trying  to  put  our 
own  national  industry  on  a  level  with  the 
best  attainments  abroad.  To  be  commanded 
halt !  by  those  who  degrade  the  dignity  of 
the  nation,  by  considering  every  one  a  born 
drunkard,  is  certainly  a  bad  prospect  for 
success.  But  let  us  hope  that  common 
sense  will  not  long  stand  maltreatment. 
With  increasing  production  of  good  wines 
the  next  generation  will  simply  smile  at  the 
aberration  of  part  of  our  contemporaries. 


The  report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  State 
Viticultural  Convention  is  now  published 
and  ready  for  delivery.  Single  capies  are 
one  dollar  each,  but  special  rates  can  be 
obtained  for  five  copies  or  more. 


Dividend    Notice. — Saii    Francises 

Savings  Union,  532  California  at.  cor.  Webb. 
For  tlie  half  yp-a-T  (-ndinjf  witli  June  30,  1887,  a  divi- 
dend  iiaa  been  declared  at  tlie  rate  of  four  and  thirty- 
two  one-hundredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  term  deposits  and  three  and'  six-tenths  (3  6-10) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of 
t-ixes,  payable  on  and  after  Friday,  July  1,  1887. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


CHOICE 


OLD  WHISKIES 


PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


We  Offer  for  sale  on  Favoral)Ie  Terms  to  the  Trade, 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS,  NAMELY: 

''CRANSTON   CABINET" 
'A. A. A."  "CENTURY" 
"OLD   STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"IDOUBLE  B" 

"MONOGRAM" 

VERY  OLD    AND    CHOICE,  IN     CASKS  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  QUART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK    CLUB"    Pure    Old    Rye, 

And    "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  the 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Wiiislcies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  them  by  the  mani- 
pulating dealer  being  that  they  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,      .        .  ...      CAL. 


H.M.NEWHALL 


OFFICE:  309  &  311  Sansome  St. 

SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 

Shipping  and  Commission 
Merchants 

'Agenls  for  Growers  and  Manufac- 
turers. 


Charterers  of  Vessels  for  all  Tradi  s 

Agents  for  the  Mexican  Phosphate 
and  Sulphur  Co's  Products. 

General  Insurance  Agents. 

^^Have  correspondents  in  all.*he  Cliief  Cities  of 
the  United  States,  Europe,  Aus*''alia,  India  ChinA, 
and  the  principal  Islands  of  the  pacific;  purchase 
sroods  and  sell  California  Products  in  those  countries. 

General  Agents  for  the  Paciiic  Coast 

.  ,.0F 

National  AssuranceCompany 

OF  IREL.\ND, 
Capital 95,000,000 

Atlas   Assurance    Company, 

OF  LONDON, 
Capital 96,000.000 

Boylston  Insurance  Company 

OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Capital  and  Surplus 9716,809 


EAST    BOUND    THROTJOH    FREiaHT. 

Forwarded  by  the  Southern  Paciiic  Co.,  May,  1887. 


Forwarded  from 

In 

Pounds. 

Articles. 

San  Francisco. 

Oakland. 

Los  Anokles. 

Colton. 

Sacbamknto. 

San  Josk. 

Stockton. 

HARYavIU.!. 

23,950 

518,200 

23,400 

15,700 

"ii",  TOO 

335,iJ90 

106,890 

13,540 

39,530 



23,450 

■2,546 

"  17,310 
1(16,870 

Blankets  and  Woolen  Ooods 

166 

22,400 
7,570 

13,840 
100 

'i7,'2b6 
44,900 

3,650 
■■93;436 



1,250 

27,740 

China  Merchandise 

Clothing,  California  Manufactured . . 

30,100 

13,390 

6,840 

11,750 

102,070 

4,600 

Dry  Goods  

121,220 



3,188,610 

260,330 

1561796 

72,790 
35,540 

13,630 

"si, '4 16 

3,630 

10,470 
20,620 
7,190 
23,980 
60,000 
66,270 

102,340 
24,.580 
40,960 

154,700 
12,550 

1,840 

Hides 

•% •  . 

60,000 
14,620 

286 

,     .,     ' 

13,000 

Lumber 

121536 

Merchandise,  Asiatic 

""2,476 

21,480 
610,920 

21,570 

18,700 
11,650 

10,070 

3,040 

726,686 

■  '26I226 

Powder  and  Explosives. 

20,630 

'  '25,666 

22,660 

167,210 

261,170 

19,480 

26,200 

2,758,740 

iboisj'io 

25,440 

Shingles 

Skins  and  Furs 

Sugar 

i'96 

390 



Tea 

584,210 

439,390 

182,000 

964,040 

*.. 

500 

■■  4i9i6 

■74I696 

216 

1,049,110 
24,550 
86,550 

1,880,010 

171,450 

247,790 
61,590 

51,300 

iso^o'oo 



73,8.50 

143,050 

Woods,  Valuable 

Totals 

9,923.700 

58  370 

4,484.700 

282.400 

1,948,620 

206,830 

1I3„330 

3.040 

San  I'rancisco.           Oakia 
9,923,700               58,3 

ad.           Los  An 
"0              4,484 

treles.           Sacr 
,700            1,9' 

aniento.            Sa 
18,620             2 

Lu  Jose.           St 
00,830           11 

jckton.            Ma 
3,330 

rysville.           C 
3,640             2i 

,)lton.           Ora 
»2,400          17, 

nd  Total. 
1)21,590 

I 


lime  24,  1887 


&A^   i'KANOISOO   MEROHAifT. 
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WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &   CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 


MARKET    AND    MAIN    STREETS. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


AGENCIES    AT 


91    MICHIGAN    AVENUE, 

CHICAGO,    ILL. 


FLAVEL   WAREHOUSE,       NO.    75   NORTH    SPRING   ST., 

ASTORIA,    OR.  LOS    ANCELES,    CAL. 

NO.   4   BiSHOPSGATE   STREET,    Within    E.   C.,    LONDON. 


NO.    71     HUDSON    STREET. 


54   DRURY   BUILDINGS, 

LIVERPOOL. 


Sole   and   Exclusive   Agents  for  following  Brands   of  Salmon: 

COLUMBIA     RIVER. 

Booth  &  Co,  Black   Diamond,  Coleman  Flag,  McG-owan  Bros'  "Trap"  Brand,  Fisher- 
man's Pkg  Co,  Aberdeen  Pkg  Co,  White  Star  Pkg  Co,  Jas.  Williams  &  Co,  Thistle 
Pkg  Co,  Columbia  Canning  Co,  McG-owan  &  Sons'  "Keystone"  brand.  Sea- 
side Pkg  Co,  J.  W.   Hume   "Autograph"   brand. 


OUTSIDE     RIVERS. 


WACHUSETTS    PKC   CO, 

"SILVERSIDE"    BRAND, 

BATH    CANNING   CO, 

GARDINER    PKG    CO, 
HERA   PKG   CO, 

"TOMAHAWK"   BRAND, 

SUNNYSIDE   PKG   CO. 


FRASER     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    CO., 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    PACKING    CO., 

ENGLISH    &    COMPANY. 

SKEENA     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    COMPANY 

SACRAMENTO     RIVER. 

COURTLAND  PACKING  CO.,  JONES  &,    ANDERSON. 


We  also  ofler  For  Sale  of  Other  Columbia,  Sacramento  a,nd  Eraser  River  Salmon : 


Ceo.  W.  Hume's  "Flag"  brand, 

Haogood   &  Co., 

I    X    L, 

Pillar   Rock   Pkg  Co., 

Geo.    T.   Meyers, 

Ocean    Canning  Co. 

Badolett  &  Co.,  (Flats), 


Washington    Pkg  Go's  "Favorite"         Scandinavian  Pkg  Co. ^ 

Brand,  West  Coast  Pkg  Co., 

*' Epicure  "  brard.  Warren  &  Co-, 

Pacific  Union  Pkg  Co.,  *'Carquinez"  brand; 
Cutting  Pkg  Go's  "Cocktail"  (Flats',     Point  Adams, 

A.  Lusk  &  Go's  pack,  Wadham's   Fraser   River. 
"Mermaid"    brand, 


.ALASKA     FISH. 

Karluk  Pkg  Co.,  "Challenge"  brand,  Arctic  Pkg  Co.,  Arctic  Pkg  Go's  "King"  Salmon. 

We  also  have  the  "  O  &  O  "  brand,   an  outside  river  fish,  and  many  other  brands,  that 

can  be  had  on  application. 


WE    ARE    SOLE    AGENTS    FOR    THE    CELEBRATED 

Golden  Gate  Packing- Co,  "Black  Diamond"  brand  of  fruits, 
Barbour  &  McMurtry*s  fruits  in  glass,  Coleman's  "Flag'* 
brand  of  fruit,  San  Lorenzo  Pkg  Co,  Riverside  Fruit  Co, 

Colton  Cannery,  J.  Lusk  Canning  Co,  San  Mateo  Pkg  Co, 

'  Sierra    Madre    Packing    Co,    Santa    Clara    Packing    Co 


Our  lines  of  Canned   Fruits   and  Canned  Salmon  are  in  com  parable,  and  we  will   make  prices  F.O.B.   or   C.I.F.   for  Great 

Britain,  Australia  and  the  Colonies. 
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SA2J   FEAKCISCO   MERCHANT. 


June  24,  1887 


OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 

P£R  p.  M.  S,  S.  GO'S  STEAMER  SAN  BLAS,   JUNE  ISth,  1887. 


TO  NEW  YORK. 


MG 

LL 

EP        , 

C  in  diamond  . 

S  Bus , 

BB 

C  B 

PC 

H  w'ico'.V.'.' 

AP 

cv 


J,  W  in  diamond, 

LL 

C  W  H 

B&Co 

P  L 

QD  

T  J  PS 


J  K 

H  in  diamon'l  - 


VK 

A  W 

B  B 

FA 

A  in  diamond  . 

A  V 

S  in  diamond. . 

O  H 

E  V 

EB&  J 


U&BB. 
BH 


Wm.  Uoelscher  &  Co 
CCarpy  &Co 


Leonormand  Bros., 


Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co 


P  Claudius  &  Co 

CCarpy  &  Co 

J  C  Amelunir 

Kohler  &  Van  Bergen.. 


J  Gundlach&Co. 


S  Lachroan  k  Co. . . 
Lachman  &  Jacobi.. 


WiIliam8,Dimond  k  Co 


PlCKAOEa  ASD  CONTXNTS. 


5  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

50  barrels  Wine 

60  barrels  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

60  barrels  Wine 

40  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

2  keg:s  Wine 

22  barrels  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 

8  cases  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine , 

3  barrels  Wine 

14  barrels  Wine 

1  case  Wine 

33  barrels  Wine 

2  barrels  Brandy 

6  puncheons  Wine 

2  quarter  casks  Wine . , 

~0  barrels  Wine  

6  half  barrels  Wine  ... . 

11  half  barrels  Brandy. 

5  barrels  Brandr 

2  barrels  Wine . 

2  half  barrels  Wine . 
30  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

15  barrels  Wine.... 
20  barrels  Wine 

26  barrels  Wine 

20  barrels  Wine 

40  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 

4  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Brandy 

1  barrel  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  9  cases  and. 
Total  amount  of  Brandy 


191 

600 

SCO 

2,480 

2,485 

238 

62 

49 

2.993 

1,925 

60 

20 

1,112 

100 

60 

491 
150 
697 

1.644 
106 

1,128 

3,696 

508 

95 

52 

1,609 

1,260 

785 
1,018 
1,260 
1,000 
2,009 

570 

198 

48 

62 


30,268 
662 


TO   CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


AdeC.Champerica 

L  G,  La  Libertad 

£  k  Co,  Puntas  Arenas.. 


E  k  Co,  San  Jose  de  Guat 
S  &  S,  Chainperica 


A  &  S.  Amapala 

J  L  E,  Amapala 

M  R,  Corinto 

B  U&Co,  La  Libertad. 


C  A,  Amapala 

C  H,  San  Juan  del  Sur. 

J  L,  Guatamala 

L  P  Z,  Champerica 

M  J  G,  Champerica 

h  RM. Champerica... , 


McCarthy  Bros,  k  Co. 

E  L  O  Steele  &Co 

Harrison  &  Co 


Schwartz  Bros. 


JohnT  Wridht 

Cabrera,  Roma  k  Co.. 
Montealegre  &  Co. . . . 
Bloom,  Baush  k  Co. . 


Sherry  &  Co 

H  Da\i.s&Co 

B  Drevfu8-&Co... 

Parrott  &Co 

E  A  Derricke 

Crruela  k  Urioste. . 


6  packages  Claret 

1  barrel  Wine 

2  ketrs  Wine 

20  cases  Wine 

5  oases  Wine 

10  cases  Wine 

3  paukacres  Whiskey. . , 

4  kegs  Whiskey 

44  kegs  Wine 

8  packages  Wine 

10  packages  Whiskey. 

5  cases  Wine 

2  kei,'s  Wine        

1  barrel  Wine 

4  half  barrels  Wine 

12  cases  Wine 

4  cases  Whiskey 

26  cases  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  92  cases  and 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  13  cases  and. 


47 
40 


40 
680 


10 

49 

109 

10 


935 
60 


TO   PANAMA. 


V  k  Co,  Acapulco  . 


A  V,  Manzanilla 

A  B  &Co,  S'ui  Bias.. 
A  U  &  Co,  Acapulco. 


L  P  Lastreto 


W  Loaiza 

Thannhauser  k  Co. 
(Jrruela  &  Uriost. . . 


2  barrels  Wine. . . 
1  case  Brandy . . . . 
1  half  cask  Wine  . 

6  keys  Wine 

10  cases  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  11  cases  and. 
Tctal  amount  of  Brandy 


100 
6 


96 


196 
5 


TO  GERMANY— Feb  Babk  0.  R.  Bishop,  Junk  8th. 


;  L  O,  Bremen H  H  Dittmer 


D  K,  Bremen 

A  K,  Bremen 

V  in  diamond,  Dresden 

PS,  Hamburg 

A  H,  Hamburg 

A  M,  Germany     

li  in  diamond,  Bremen 

F  H,  Bremen 

L  in  diamond,  Bremen 

D  in  diamond,  Bremen 

S  &  J,  Hamburg 

L  B,  Hamburg.  

K  &  V  Bin  diamond,  Bremen . 


C  Kittelburger. 


CM  Volkman 

Schacht  &  Lemcke. 


Albert  Mueller 

Wra.  Liohtenberg 

J  Ziegenbern  k  Co. .. 
JGuudlach  &  Co 


A  Klanber 

F  Itosenhauni 

Kohler  k  Van  Bergen 


I  barrel  Wine 

1  halt  barrel  Wine. 
1  barrel  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

6  barrels  Wine 

2  kegfl  Wine 

1  keg  Wine 

I  box  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 

1  case  Wine 

45  barrels  Wine.... 
5  barrels  Wine 

1  case  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine .... 

122  cases  Wine 

5  octaves  Wine. . . . . 

.")  kegs  Wine 

1  ease  Wine 

1  octave  Wine 


60 
28 
60 
60 
292 

39 
10 
63 

26 

2,226 

248 

2 

57 


161 

27 


$143 

200 

200 

600 

900 

66 

40 

39 

1,317 

677 

30 

20 

575 

100 

75 

25 

200 

100 

420 
990 
238 

600 

1,613 

1,157 
76 
46 
483 
381 
266 
360 
356 
461 
780 

367 

191 

101 

28 


12.564 
1,498 


»24 

40 
24 
60 
19 
40 
72 

160 

625 
68 

150 
20 
9 
36 
75 
36 
40 

100 


1,176 
422 


P.  .. 

B  Dreyfus  &  Co 40  casks  Wine 

2,318 
3,500 

8950 
1,026 

J  R.. 

-. Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co  . .  50  puncheons  Wine. 

Total  amount  of  Wine,  1  case  and 

6,818 

1.976 

TO   MEXICO 

$55 

9 

13 

84 

37 


189 
.   9 


TO  ENGLAND. 

QMF,  Liverpool 

Arpad  Hara%zthy  k  Co. 

lease  Wine 

240 

5 

G  k  Lon,  London 

4  casks  Wine 

150 

W  PT  W,  Wiltshiie 

12  cases  Wine 

40 

Total  amount  of  Wine, 

0.5  cases  and 

240 

294 

»26 

26 

40 

50 

292 

60 

20 

30 

10 

890 

109 

5 

67 


1,236 

8 

45 


TO  GERMANY— COMTIN0BD. I 


R  B,  Bremen.... 

G  S,  Bremen 

C  H,  Bremen . . . 

H  B,  Bremen 

L  K,  Bremen 

J  C,  Bremen 

H  W,  Bremen... 
J  H  D,  Bremen.. 

H  R,  Bremen 

C  8,  Bremen 

V  B,  Bremen  . . , 
FS  E.  Bremen.. 
WT,  Bremen.... 
TN  S,  Bremen.. 

C  S,  Bremen 

FE  M,  Bremen.. 
D,  Brt^men 


F  S  M,  Bremen. 

T  R,  Bremen 

E  S.  Bremen 

V,  Bremen 


C  Schilling  k  Co. 


4  kegs  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine... 

2  kegs  Wine 

1  keg  Wine 

1  keg  Wine 

2  kegs  Wine 

1  keg  Wine  .... 

1  keg  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine... 

2  casks  Wine 

40  ca^es  Wine  . . . 
7  kegs  Wine 

1  keg  Wine     .... 

2  kegs  Wine 

1  keg  Wine 

2  kegs  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine. . . 

1  octave  Wine 

2  kegs  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine... 

3  kegs  Wine  ... . 
'60  barrels  Wine. 


Total  amount  of,  Wine,  16.5  cases  and 


68 
48 
34 
17 
17 
39 
17 
19 
97 
133 

147 
16 
31 
17 
27 
94 
17 
23 

238 

45 

!,514 


«46 
39 
3^ 
)H 
16 
26 
16 
18 
78 
9& 
160 
136 
16 
28 
10 
30 

06 

20 

148 

64 

1,132 


5,074 


TO  FRANCE 


E  B*Co,  Havre. 
C,  Havre 


D,  Havre.... 
C,  Havre.... 
W  W.  Paris  . 


G  Buetelli 

Chas  Loufrane. 


J  Whearty. 


2  half  barrels  Brandy. . 
50  puncheons  Wine... 

1  barrel  Wine 

4  barrels  Wine 

6  barrels  Brandy 

1  barrel  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine... 
Total  amount  of  Brandy. 


57 


8,030 

243 

50 


8,080 
300 


t40 


3,292 

500 

20 


3,312 
640 


TO  NORWAY. 


B  k  Co,  Christiana |  J  Gundlach  k  Co |  25  barrels  Wine.. 


1,232  I 


$493 


TO  HONOLULU— Pek  O.  S.  S.  Co's  Sxeameb  Australia,  June,  21,  1887. 


G  WM  &Co.. 
EH&Co.... 


W,  L  in  diamond^  S.. 

G  WM&Co 

NCP&Co 

WSL 

W&Co 

H  J 


^  W  M  &  Co  . 


Liltenthal  &  Co 

t* 
Kohler  &  Frohling 


S  Lachmau  &  Co 

Spruaoce,  Stanley  &  Co 


Jones  &  Co 

Arpad,  Hatasztliy  &Co 


Paul  O  Burns  W  Co. 


WSL. 
WC  P. 


PGC 

G  in  diamond  . 


EF  Evans  &  Co 

A  Fenkhausen  &  Co  , 
BDre>fua&Co , 


D  G  Camaimos. . 
Donald  Gedge. .. 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  2  cases  and 

Tatat  amount  or  Brandy .  

Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  14  cases  and 


40  cases  Whiskey 

5  cases  Whiskey 

5  cases  Whiskey 

7  casks  Wine , 

30  kegs  Wine 

40  kejrs  Wine 

8  barrels  Wine 

25  cases  Whiskey;     . . . 

25  cases  Whiskey 

22  ca^-es  Wliiskey 

2  cases  Claret 

barrels  Wine 

52  kejfs  Wine 

10  keifs  Wine 

5  cases  Wine , 

5  half  barrels  Brandy.. 

155  kegs  Wine , 

40  cases  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

2  (asea  Brandy 

20  cases  Whiskey 

25  cases  Whiskey 

00  kegs  Wine 

70  kegs  Wine 

7  half  barrels  Wine 

5  half  barrels  Brandy  . 

1  barrel  Wine 

70  Kegs  Wine , 


280 

40 

35 

967 

794 

413 

377 

220 

280 

188 

10 

380 

300 

520 

460 

60 

60 

12 

15 

66 

62 

1,060 

881 

96 

242 

^0 

35 

5 

^JJi 

60 

isj 

600 

350 

188 

960 

132 

140 

20 

9 

460 

388 

5,126 

4,601 

192 

232 

60 

1,392 

MISOELIiANEOUH   SHIPMENTS. 


DB8TINATI0S. 


Hilo 

Mexico. . . . 
Victoria  . . 
Liverpool. 

China 

Japan  .... 
Honolulu.. 
Kahului. ., 
Honolulu . 
Victoria . . . 
Honolulu. , 


Hazard 

Newbern 

Geo  W  Elder 

John  McDonald. ... 
City  of  New  York.. 
City  of  New  York.. 

Eureka 

Anna , 

J  D  Sprecklea 

Mexico 

Forest  Queen 


Brig 

Steamer. .. . 
Steamer. . . . 

Ship 

Steamer.... 
steamer.... 
Barkentine. 
Schooner  ,. 

Brig 

Steamer .. . . 
Bark 


Total. 


4,864 


i 


193 

»80 

1,112 

452 

32 

30 

10 

10 

68 

39 

1,183 

773 

188 

r211 

62 

62 

1,809 

1,362 

480 

467 

50 

50 

8,636 


Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers 37,827  gallons     $16,199 

Total  Miscellaneous  shipments - 26,397       "  16,916 


Grand  totals 64,224 


$33,116 


HO£.D    YOUR    WINES. 

It's  an  open  secret  that  offers  have  lately 
been  made  of  thirteen  cents  a  gallon  net 
for  1886  wines,  and  it  is  also  well  known 
that  few,  if  any,  of  our  growers  will  sell  at 
such  a  low  price.  Prominent  winemen  are 
a  unit  in  advising  all  manufacturers  who 
can  to  hold  on  to  their  wines,  either  for 
better  prices  or  for  market  as  two  year  old 
wines.  They  say  that  small  wine  makers 
who  have  not  the  room  to  hold  two  years' 
vintage  in  cellar,  might  better  hold  their 
present  wine  over  and  sell  their  grapes  at 
even  low  prices  than  to  dispose  of  their 
present  stock  for  the  purpose  of  making  up 
the  new  crop  for  an  uncertain  market.  It 
is  well  known  that  two-year-old  wine,  even 
of    a    medium    quantity,    sells    readily    at 


twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  per  gallon,  and 
it  will  not  take  much  figuring  to  show  the 
careful  producer  that  he  can  make  mors 
money  by  holding  his  wine  over,  even  if 
he  has  to  sell  his  grapes,  than  he  can  by 
any  other  course.  It  is  evident  to  all  that 
the  present  state  of  the  market  is  due  to  a' 
combination  among  a  few  of  the  large 
buyers,  and  it  is  now  down  to  a  question 
who  can  hold  out  the  longer,  San  Francisco 
wholesalers  or  the  country  producers.  It 
is  evident  that  the  dealers  must  soon  have 
to  replenish  their  fast  depleting  stocks. — Si. 
Helena  Star.  i 


The  Report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Stale 
Viticultural  Convention  is  now  published 
and  ready  for  delivery.  Single  copies  are 
one  doll  ir  each,  but  special  rates  can  be 
obtained  for  five  copies  or  more. 


Wc  24,  1887 


SAN   FRANOISOO   MERCHANT. 
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HE    STATE     vmCCIiTtJKAL     COH- 
MISSION. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
itste  Viticnltural  Commisgioners  was  held 
|n  the  13th  inst.  There  were  present  Com- 
lissioners  Haraszthy,  Wetmore,  De  Tnrk, 
;riiK  and  Maulove,  Chief  Execntive  Officer 
\  heeler  and  Secretary  Clarence  J.  Wetmore. 
,  oomniuuication  was  read  by  Chief  Execu- 
ive  Officer  Wheeler  from  Dr.  J.  A.  Bauer 
ilative  to  his  gnccess  with  the  mercurial 
.  niedy  for  the  phylloxera  in  the  Hageu 
imyard.     Mr.  Krug  was  appointed  a  com- 

ttee  of  one  to  examine  this  experimental 
.;ot  and  to  request  H.  W.  Crabb  and  the 
Jhief  Eitcutive  Officer  to  accompany  him 
0  verify  the  truth  of  this  report.  The 
!hief  EiecutiTe  Officer  was  also  instructed 
0  visit  the  experimental  plot  treated  by  the 
ommission  in  Sonoma  with  the  mercurial 
emedy  and  to  report  the  success  to  the 
ommission. 

Commissioner  Wetmore  replied  that  in 
ome  places  in  the  South  the  vines  were 
:ying  with  sunstroke,  the  same  disease  that 
le  had  reported  on  last  year. 

Chief  Executive  Officer  Wheeler  reported 
ihat  he  had  received  a  great  many  letters 
Lbout  insect  pests  doing  more  or  less 
Bamage  to  the  grape  vines.  Also,  that  he 
bad  made  experiments  at  Crabb's  Station 
Uith  paris  green  and  arsenic  to  show  how 
JBUch  could  be  used  without  injury  to  the 
Lines  and  the  fruit;  The  report  will  be 
nade  later. 

Mr.  Wheeler  read  a  letter  from  Regent 
jRodgers,  asking  what  h<lp  the  commission 
Ivould  want  from  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 


versity In  reference  to  aiding  the  State 
Analyst.  Professor  Rising,  State  Analyst, 
being  present,  reported  that  he  was  being 
rushed  with  samples  to  be  tested  for  purity, 
and  that  be  needed  more  help  to  finish 
them  without  delay.  On  motion.  Professor 
Rising  was  requested  to  make  out  an  esti- 
mate of  the  expenses  of  his  office  for  the 
next  year,  and  that  he  and  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer  confer  with  the  Regents  of  the 
University,  and  see  what  they  will  be  will- 
ing to  do,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  commission  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Dr.  Manlove  then  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr 
Krug,  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer is  instructed  to  issue  a  circular  to  local 
resident  inspectors  throughout  the  State, 
calling  upon  them  to  report  promptly  when- 
ever they  discover  any  violations  of  the 
Pure  Wine  Act  in  the  use  of  materials  for- 
bidden by  law  in  the  manufacture  of  wines 
sold  as  pure. 

Mr.  Harapzthy,  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  meeting  to  confer  with 
the  railroad  companies  in  reference  to  the 
London  exposition,  reported  that  he  had 
conferred  with  the  managers  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  requested  the  Secretary  to 
read  the  following  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  C.  P.  Huntington,  dated  at 
New  York,  Juno  4th: 


Dear  Sir;— Yours  of  the  26th  nit.  is 
received,  relative  to  the  participation  of 
your  commission  in  any  representation 
which   maj'   be    made    by    this    company,^ 


tnrongh  Major    Tmman,  at    the    London 
exposition. 

In  answer  I  will  say  that  it  is  not  defi- 
nitely determined  to  send  Major  Truman  to 
London  on  that  business,  but  if  anyone 
goes  it  will  be  he.  There  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  doubts  in  circulation  as  to 
whether  the  exposition  would  be  a  success 
or  a  failure,  and  it  may  require  him  to  go 
over  and  see  for  himself  before  embarking 
much  money  in  the  venture. 

We  shall  not  make  any  exhibit  of  Cali- 
fornia products  ourselves,  and  if  we  appear 
there  at  all  it  will  be  a  sort  of  missionarj- 
work  to  make  known  the  advantages  of 
California,  in  order  that  we  may  derive 
some  indirect  benefit  from  it  by  the  attrac- 
tions for  settlers  and  for  tourists.  The 
outlay  will  be  certain,  but  the  returns  will 
be  conjectural.  However,  if  we  conclude 
to  go  any  further  in  the  matter,  we  agi-ee 
with  you  that  the  Major  would  be  as  good 
a  representative  as  we  could  find,  and  his 
connection  with  the  railroad  companies 
would  help  rather  than  hinder  his  efforts  to 
serve  your  association.  I  suppose  it  will 
be  proper  in  that  event  that  the  association 
should  bear  a  certain  proportion  of  his 
expenses,  outside  of  the  printing,  which 
each  interest  would  provide  at  its  own 
expense.  On  this  basis  there  wonld  be  no 
objection  to  cq-operatton. 

Commissioner  Wetmore  then  offered  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Krug  and  unanimously  adopted : 

Besolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  call  on  Miss  Kate  Field  and 
present  the  thanks  of  vine  growers  for  the 
lively   interest  she  has  shown   in   the  de- 


velopment   of    legitimate   wine   industries 
throughout  the  Eastern  States. 

In  regard  to  the  damage  done  by  the 
frost,  Mr.  Du  Turk  reported  that  in  bis 
section  the  frost  had  skipped  about  con- 
siderably and  had  done  some  damage.  In 
Green  Valley  there  had  been  no  damage 
from  frost  nor  any  about  Cloverdale;  near 
Santa  Rosa  and  Glen  Ellen  and  in  the  Los 
Guilicas  Valley  the  vines  had  been  damaged 
to  a  considerable  extent.. 

Dr.  Manlove  reported  that  the  frost  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  some  of  the 
vineyards  in  his  district,  but  that  the 
Natoma  vineyard  had  escaped  owing  to  the 
smoking  of  tJie  vineyard. 

Mr.  Krng  reported  that  his  Rieslings 
trained  on  wires  had  suffered  a  great  deal 
from  the  frost,  and  that  where  he  got  last 
year  twelve  to  thirteen  tons  to  the  acre  he 
wonld  not  get  three  this  year.  He  con- 
sidered that  Napa  Valley  was  good  for  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop  this  year. 

Estimates  as  to  the  amount  of  wine  that 
would  be  made  this  year  were  made  by 
those  present,  and  they  range  from  15,000, 
000  to  22,000,000  gallons. 

The  last  legislature  failed  to  make  any 
appropriation  for  analytical  and  experi- 
mental work.  The  commission  decided  to 
keep  on  with  the  Work  and  to  pay  for  the 
same  ont  of  the  regular  appropriation  of 
the  board;  and  the  President  appointed 
Commissioners  De  Turk,  Wetmore  and 
Krug,  a  committee  to  select  wines  from 
different  portions  of  the  State  to  be  put  in 
the  experimental  cellar  for  ageing. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  following 
year  took  place  as  follows: — President, 
Arjiad  Haraszthy;  Vice-President,  Charles 
A.  Wetmore;  Treasurer,  Charles  Krug; 
Secr<  tary,  Clarence  J.  Wetmore;  Cjnef 
Executive  Officer,  J.  H.  Wheeler. 


The  Conqueror  of  all  Throat  and  Lung  Diseases! 
THE  WONDERFUL  CARBOLIC  SMOKE  BALL 

YOUR  REDEMPTION  FROM  LIFE-DESTROYING  DISEASE  ASSURED. 

A  SIMPLE,  EFFECTIVE  HOME  TREATMENT. 

"    NO  MORE  CATARRH,       NO  MORE  ASTHMA, 

NO  iViaRE  MY  FEVER,      NO  M0I3E  NEURALGIA, 
NO  MORE  DIPHTHERIA  OR  CROUP. 

All  Diseases  of  the  Head,  Throat  and  Nasal  Passages 

Quickly  Disappear  Before  this  Unfailing  Rem  3d  y.       A   FREE  TEST 

8ENT  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  TO  ANY  ADDIIKS>!.  IT  OUR  OFFICE. 

Thousands    of    Chronic    Cases    Already    Cured- 


THE  COMPLETE  TREATMENT  includes  the  "  Drfbellator ''  package,  unequaled 
1  a  blood  purifier,  which  must  be  used  in  Catarrh  where  there  is  a  dropping  of  mucus 
I  into  the  throat,  biliousness,  or  where  the  bowels  are  irregular  or  there  are  stomach  or 
[kidney  disorders.  It  should  be  used  in  all  cases  of  Catarrh.  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Hay 
I  Fever  and  Ulcerated  Sore  Throat.     One  complete  treatment  is  generally  sufficient. 


i 


MAI!  flRnFRQ  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention.  ^ttate'disea'Ues  or  symptoms 
IViniL  UnUCnO  j,,  „riii„g  a.viivs-iing  MAIN  OFFICE.  Complete  treatment 
mailed  ou  receipt  of  pric^,  $5  and  four  i;  'tits  in  stamps.  "  Smoke  Ball,''  $3;  "  Debel- 
lator  ''  packages,  $2.  U-juiit  by  post  olHce  or  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  money  order,  or  in 
coin  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express. 


[mektiom  this  pafkb  in  obdebikq.] 


CARBOLIC  SMOKE  BALL  CO.,  652  Market  St. 

Corner  Kearny,  Rooms  7,  8,  9,  10,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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SAN    PRiVNOISOO    MERCHANT. 


June  24,  1887 


UUAPES    AFFECTEO 
ROT. 


WITH    BLACK 


[Town  and  Country  Journal.] 
Some  years  ago  the  vineyards  of  France 
were  devastated  by  phylloxera,  and  were 
cleared  out  in  order  to  suppress  the  disease. 
The  place  of  the  destroyed  vines  was  flUed 
with  fresh  vinestalks  from  America,  under 
the  impression  that  these  would  be  free 
from  the  diseases  which  had  wrought  such 
havoc  in  Europe.  Unfortunately  this  has 
not  proved  to  be  the  case.  In  addition  to 
the  many  other  diseases  to  which  grapes 
are  liable,  a  new  one  has  recently  been 
discovered  and  is  now  known  as  "Black 
Kot."  The  disease  has  spread  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  in  America,  and  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ten- 
nessee aud  Virginia,  the  total  loss  of  the 
crops  on  many  plantalimis  Inis  been  caused 
by  the  black  rot.  Little  more  than  a  year 
ago  black  rot ,  first  appeared  in  Franco, 
having  been  imported  among  the  stocks 
used  for  replanting  the  lauds  when  the  old 
vineyards  had  been  destroyed. 

In  Europe  and  America  the  disease 
appears  early  in  July,  which  would  about 
correspond  with  November  in  Australia. 
A  livid  brown  spot  upon  one  side  of  the 
grape  is  generally  the  first  manifestation  of 
the  disease  in  question.  This  spot  in- 
creases in  size  until  the  entire  berry  is  of  a 
uniform  brown  color,  imputing  the  appear- 
ance of  rottenness,  although  the  full  eon- 
tour  aud  nearly  the  original  firmness  are 
retained.  As  soon  as  this  change  has  taken 
place,  and  often  bjfore  its  completion,  the 
part  nist  affected  iissumi  s  a  darker  shade, 
and  minut<>,  black  pimples  or  pustules, 
smaller  than  the  head  of  a  piu,  yet  easily 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  roughen  the  sur- 
face. At  the  same  point  the  berry  now 
begins  to  lose  its  fulness,  an  irregular 
depression  appears  \yhich  extends  quickly 
into  a  gemral  withering  of  the  berry,  the 
pimples  meanwhile  having  multiplied  so 
rapidly  as  to  cover  the  entire  surface.  The 
berries  now  appear  dry,  hard,  shrivelled  to 
one- half  or  one-quarter  their  original  size, 
and  intensely  black  iu  color.  In  fresh 
specimens  there  are  slight  bluish  reflec- 
tions. The  folds  of  the  skin,  which  is  now 
closely  pressed  upon  the  seeds,  are  raised 
in  strong,  prominent,  irregular  ridges, 
which  are  characteristic  of  this  form  of 
rot.  Sometimes  the  first  evidence  of  the 
disease   is  the  appearance  of  one  or  more 


circular,  slightly  depressed  spots  of  a  deep 
bluish  black  color,  and  the  pimples  referred 
to  above  appear  iu  these  spots,  and  they 
very  quickly  assume  the  appearance  pre- 
viously described.  Messrs.  Viala  and  Ra- 
vaz,  who  have  published  an  exhaustive 
memoir  of  the  disease  as  it  appeared  in 
France,  assert  that  the  disease  attacks  the 
young  shoots  and  leaves.  In  their  descrip- 
tion, however,  they  clearly  characterize 
the  fungus  known  as  Pbyllostica  Labrus- 
cea;,  Thum.  These  a'lthors  assume  this  to 
be  another  form  of  the  Phoma;  but  as  no 
specific  connection  between  the  two  has 
ever  been  demonstrated,  their  opinion  can- 
not bo  accepted  as  conclusive.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  preventive  measures  alone  can  be 
of  any  value  in  combating  the  disease. 

Something  may  be  done  iu  limiting  the 
extent  of  its  ravages,  but  berries  once 
affected  are  beyond  the  reach  of  curatives. 
The  micelium,  securely  embedded  in  the 
tissues  of  the  fruit,-  silently  but  surely 
carx'ies  on  its  work  of  destruction.  Efl'orts 
should  be  made  to  prevent  the  production 
aud  dispersion  of  the  stylospores  by  gather- 
ing and  destroying  as  soon  as  possible  all 
affected  grapes.  It  is  believed  that  the 
fungus  passes  the  winter  in  the  berries,  and 
possibly  also  in  the  young  shoots.  Hence, 
by  gathering  or  raking  together  all  diseased 
berries,  trimmings  ii^m  vines,  etc.,  and 
destroying  them,  so  much  infectious  mate- 
rial will  be  aunihilated.  One  treatment 
instituted  in  France  consists  in  stirring  up 
the  soil  of  the  infected  vineyard,  and  the 
stocks  are  singed  with  a  Gallot  torch,  and 
then  bathed  or  washed  with  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Success 
may  attend  this  treatment,  more  especially 
if  care  be  taken  to  destroy  all  diseased  and 
fallen  berries  aud  trimmings.  In  America 
the  only  effective  prevention  of  general 
application  is  that  of  bagging  the  grapes 
when  about  half  grown.  ]5y  this  means 
the  spores  of  the  fungus  are  prevented 
from  gaining  access  to  the  fruit,  or,  if  they 
succeed  iu  this,  the  absence  of  moiature  on 
the  berries  prevents  their  germination. 


DIVIDEND^NOTICE. 

Til?  Seraan  Savingnni  Loan  Sociely. 

DIVIDEND   NOTICE— THE   GERMAN  SAV- 

in;;.s  and  Loan  Society. — For  the  half  vear  end- 
ing June  ;M),  .1887,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The 
(jierinan  Saving's  and  Loan  Society  has  declared  a  divi- 
dend at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty  two  on'j-hundredths 
(4  ;.t"2-100}  per  cent  per  aTuunn  on  term  'leposits  and 
three  and  sixty  one-hundredths  {3*>1)-10(,>)  percent 
per  annum  on  "ordinarj  deposits,  payable  on  and  alter 
the  Ibt  day  of  July,  1887.     Hv  order. 

GEO.  LETTE,  Secretary. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &c  CO., 

fiHiir>iDers    of   <Ua,llfoi*n.ia.    "\7^iix©s. 

51  &  53  FIRST  STREET, 

Union  Foundry  EKuk,                                                                             SAN  FRANCISCO. 

1  39  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 

PUMPS! 


WINDMILL     PUMPS,     HAND-FORCE     PUMPS,     LIFT 
PUMPS,   WINE   PUMPS.    HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

And  Pumps  for  every  kind  of  work. 

I«ON   PIPES  and   PLUMBERS'  GOODS. 

414   Market    St.,  $an    Francisco. 


DiciertHyers  SBljlmrCo. 

MINE  &  WORKS,  COVE  CREEK.U.  T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Fine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Koll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

AND 

Lump  Sulphur  for  Acid  &  Powder 
Works. 

JJ^" Guaranteed  Purer  and  Finer  than  any 
in  this  Market. 


Far  Nale  iu  I.uts  to  Hull. 


JAMES  LINFORTH, 


Agent, 


I20  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


O  O  O  13  ■S' :E3  .A.  H. '  JS 

"cold   SEAL" 

3EI.  vi.  To  "to  ©  I*    XXoisio, 

For   Sale    by    All    Dealers. 


Clothing,  Boots  and  Slioes. 
GOODYEAR   RUBBER   CO., 

K,  11.  PEASE,  Jll.  t  .        „ 
S.  M.  RUN  YON,      f  *'"S''™- 

.177  aii«l  .579  Ularkel  fSt.,  San  Fra.ncisco 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 
COEKS,    BEEWEES'    AND    BOTTLERS     SUPPLIES, 

SODA  WATER  AND  WINE  DEALERS'  MATERIALS. 


ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 

313  KACKA9IKNT<r  .ST.  San  Francisco. 


511  SaDsoie  St.,  S.  F, 


RUPTURE 

Quickly  ami  I'Mrniiinently 
'Curwd  l)y  tho  Celt^ruTed 
DK.  PIKKCK'SPATKNT 

"MACNtTIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Ori^rina!  anfl  Only  Oknuin-b 

ElectricTruss.  Perfect  Retainer 

Eajiy  to  wear.  Instantly  relieves  everj 

Vcase.  Has  cured  thoup5n<i«.  EHt«b.lS^ 

iSend  for  Free  IlluHtr'd  Pamphlet  No  t 

MACNETIC  ELASTICTRUSS  CO., 

:  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

,  SAC'lVrElfTO  ST..  SAN"  FT^ANCTBCO,  CAI,. 

SUBLIMED    SULPHUR. 


continues    to 


i 

ULPHUR,        I 


The    "SICILIAN   SULPHUR  CO.' 

manufacture  a  superior  quality 

SUBLIMED     S 

its  perfect  purity  rendering  it  particularly  suitable  for 
YiiicyHnls,  9Iarket'{;arUeii»,  K^aiinclriOH, 
Klieeitwasb,    etc.      Large    stock  constantly  on 

hand,  fur  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  at  luwest  price. 

1*UI1.IP    €ADtJ<%    Asent. 
Office — 412  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRAZER-YEirfp 

BEST  IN  TUE  WORLD    UflkflWk 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 

outlasting  two  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Free  Irom 

Animal  Oils.     tiET  THE   GENUINE. 

FOR    SALE    BY 

CAIilFOKNIA      MEUCUANTS 

and  Dealers  generally. 


A.  1876  S.  I.  XII.  i 
1.8.  1888  G. 

The  IndDstrioDs  never  Sink. 


CROSSE    &    CARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

[lancbea,    Rt'siilence,    Business    and    Manufacturing 

Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  C' nmiis  ion. 

And  Publishers  of  •'donoma  County  Land   Register 

aud  Santa  Rosa  Business  Directory." 


OFFICE         ai2  B  St., 


Santa  Rosa,   Cai, 


THE    RISDON  ^ 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 

4'or.  Beale  .1:  Howaril  Kts..  S,  F. 
W.  H.  TAYLOR.  Pres  t.  R.  S.  MOOEE,  Supt. 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IN   ALL    ITS   BRAXCIIKS'. 

Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressure  or  Compound. 

STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinda  built  complete,  w  itn 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  jjivcn  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  tirst-class  work  produced. 

SUGARMILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  aupro\'(<I  plan.s.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

PUMPS.  Direct  Actimr  Punij»s*,  for  irriiration  or  City 
Water  Works  puiiioses,  built  with   the   cck-braled 

Dav.v  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  *'ump. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND  STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


To  Prevent  the  Insidious  Ravages  of  Mildew  and  Inserts,  use 

•'The  Favorite"  Sulphur  Bellows. 


Patented  Jan    26,  1880. 

PRicK-fiinch,  $2  50;  8-inch, 
«3;  10-inch,  S;3  5(1. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  Postal  Or  Icr 
or  check,  or  by  Express  C.  O.  I). 


Ail  Kinils  of  Bellows  Made  to  Order, 

California  Bellows  Manufact'g  Co., 

123  Beale  St.,  San  FaANcisco,  Cal 


June  24,,  1887 


SAN    rRANClSCO    MERCK  AIT. 
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iKoUer  &  Frohling, 

! 

1    PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 


I 


ESTAaUSHEO  1SS4. 


(drawers  ol'  »iiil  Dealers  in 


CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 


VINBTAHDS  IN     Z 

Los  Anoklbs  Cocktt,         Sonoma  County, 
Mebceo  Co.       and      Fbk8N0  Co. 

626     MONTGOMERY     ST., 

Mail    KrHuciNcti, 

41    45    Broadway    St., 

Xew  York. 


The  Wine  and  Spirit  Review. 

Published  semi-monthly  at 
Sew  York,  Iionisvllle  nud  CbicKgo. 


Subscription SS  OO  per  Annum 


Ei 


1] 


An  excellent  medium  for  wine  makers  de- 
siring to  sell  their  goods  in  the  East. 


AdTertising  Bat«s  on  application  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  S.  F.  Mkbchant. 

MA  PRIETA  MBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE   ON    HAND    A    FLLL  SUPPLY   OF  THE 
foUowinK  size 


GRAPE  STAKES, 


2X2-4  FEET  LONG, 

2X2 -S  FEET  LONG, 

12X2-6  FEET  LONG. 

which     will     be     aold    nt    re».s»nable 
rat«a. 

Ad<ire98  all  communications  to 

mn  PRim  liimbbr  co„ 

WATSONVILLE, 

Sitnia  CrnB  I'onnt}-.  Cal. 


*  •  A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  GROWINO 

WITH    IU.DSTBATI0>)S. 


B«ror«  tk«    state  Bortlealtwral 
■•cicty.  Febrnarj  29,  1SS4.  ky 

k.  FRED.   POHNDORFF. 


Win  bt  nullsd  by  the  8.  F.  MncHAirr  on  neslpt  m 
H  mMi  la  oa«  •'  two-ceat  postac*  itams*. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 


-AND- 


SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFOBNIA     VINEYARDS. 


K 


RVU    CHAKlfS, 

fc^  Krun  Station,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal, 

Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


H 


W.  CKABB,  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Oakville, 
»     Napa  County, 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


F.  KORBEL  &  BROS. 

727    BRYANT    ST.,  8.  F., 

Or  at  NORTH  FOEK  MILL,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


mm 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S  F. 

Send  for  Circular. 
Short-haiui,  Typ<.>  Writing;,  Telesrraphy,  Single  and 
Double  Entry  liookkeepinif,  Coramereial  Arithmetic, 
Business  Penmanship,  Mercantile  Law,  Business  Cor- 
respondence. Leutures  on  Law,  Actual  Business  Prac- 
tice; Importing,  Brokerage  and  Bankinf;,  English 
Branches.  Drawing,  the  Modem  hsmpxaLgeat  all  (or 
$75  pur  term  oi  t>  months. 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

EOR  TYING  UP  VINES 

IN    THE    SIAKKET. 


Put  up  In  Balls  of  4  lbs.  Each 

12  Balls  in  a  package. 


TUBES  &  GO., 


613  FRO^T  ST.. 


San  Francisco. 


THE     VITICULTURE 

OK • 

CLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  making,  maturing  and  keepin<; 

of  Claret  wines,  by  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior.     Tranu- 

ated  by  Rev.  John  J,  Bleasdale,  D.  D.,  orgiinic  ana 

lyst,  tDnologist,  etc. 

Price   75  cenlii;    by  mail  80  ccnta.     For  saie  b\ 

"THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT.' 

BOX  23«6,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Chas.  Bundschu. 


J.  Gcndlach. 


J.   GUNDLACH   &   CO. 

Vine  Growers  and  Shippers  op 

CALIFORNIA 

WINES  AND  BRANDIES. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE: 

CORNER    MARKET    AND    SECOND    STS. 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 

52    WARREN    STREET. 


ANGLO  -  NEVADA 
Assurance  Corporation 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FIRE  and  MARINE. 


Capital  Fully  Paid,  $2,000,000. 


OFFICE:      4IO     PINE     ST. 


DIRECTORS: 

LOUIS  SIXJSS,  J.  W.  MACKAY. 

J.  B.  IIAGGIN,  W.  F.  WIIITTIEB, 

J.  ROSENFELD,  E.  E.  EYKE, 

O.  L.   BRANDEK,  E.  L.  GRIFFITH, 

J.  F.  B;GEL0A.  J.  GREENKBAUX, 

W.  II.  DIMOND. 


This  Corporatitjn  in-  now  prepared  to  receive  appli- 
cations for  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance. 


G.  L.  BRANDER President 

C    P.  FARNFIELD Secietuy 


BaiikcrN.    The    Kevaaa    Bank   (of  San 
Fraii€iMeo. 


3»"0"V«r      •¥=>  TJi  A  T-fc-ir- 


THE 

OF  THE 

FOURTH  ANNUAL 

STATE 

VITICULTURAL 

CONVENTION. 


PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR. 


OTTO    HANN, 

268  Water  St,  New  York. 

WINE   FLAVORS   AND    FININGS. 

SUPERIOR   RED   WINE  COLOR, 

PURELY     FROM     VEGETABLE      MATTER      AND      ENTIRELY     HARMLESS. 
SvLlx^lavix*    Slieetis,    Gre>la,tlzi.o,   Xslxx- 

I  ISf  Aix  Mx  AsTicLKs  Waaba}<ted  Fsbfectlx  ImiOCUODB. 


Office  or  the  San  Fbascisco  Mebchant 

E.G.  HUGHES  &  CO., 

Publishers, 
511  Sansome  Street, 

CHALLENGE  WINE  PUMP. 

This  cut  represents  our  Double 

Acting  FORCE    PUMP  of  great 

compactness  for  use  in  wine  cel- 

lar»«,   for  pumping  from  one  tank 

into  another.     The   cylinder    \a 

V.nen   with  copper,    the    piston 

rod,  \-alve    and    valve   seats  are 

^•^n  e,  to  that  it  will  be  seen  all 

pait4    of     the 

pump  exposed 

to  the   action 

of     wine     are 

0  m-corr^ire. 


Z^Skud  roR 
pNcuL  Cata- 
log t'B. 

\Vc  aUo  carry  a  compl  te  &tcck  of  Challbxgb  Uism 
II*  M  «-hich  is  oonsidered  by  all  who  have  u»ed  it  the 
Best  in  the  Market.     £^Wkitk  for  Prices. 

WOOD  IN    &    LITTLE, 


riOU  i;  611   .M.u;kKT  .-^T., 


.San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DB.  JORDAX'S 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

751  Market  St,  San  Francisco. 

Go  an<l  learn  how  to  avoid  disease  a  nl 
how  wonderfully  rou  are  mada 
Private  office  211  Geary  street.  Cod- 
sultation  on  lost  manhood  aiid  all  dlt* 
eases  of  men.  Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  cured.    Send  for  book* 
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HOWOLULU. 

CASTLE  &  COOKE, 
SHIPPING 

AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO 

SUGAK  FACTORS  AND 
COMMISSION  AGENTS 

Hoiiolnlii,  H.  I. 

— A08NT8  FOR— 

HAKALAU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

N AALEHU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HON  UAPO  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HH^EA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

STAK  MILLS Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COM'L  &  SUGAR  CO Maui 

MAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIHEE  PLANTATION Maui 

MAKEB  SUGAR  CO Kaua 

KEALIA  PLANTATION Kauai 

AirentJi  for  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

"aTzellerbachT 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FLAT,   WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPING  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster  and  Tissue  Papor    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twines. 
419  &  42  1  CLAY   STREET.1 

A  few  doord  below  S.insome  Saii  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  L  G.  STEELE  &  GO^ 

Successors  to 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOWE  &  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Agents    Aineiican   Siio;ar   Refinery    and  Waahington 

Salmon  Cannery. 

PAUL  0.  BUKNS  WINE  CO. 

l*roj>rietors 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

DlSTlLLKRS   OF   GRAI'E   BBANDV. 

Fine  old  Mountain,  Burtrnndy,  Zinfandcl,  Riesling, 
Gutedel,  ttc.,  in  cases  or  bulk. 

Branch  Cellars  in  San  Jose,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A,     P.  O 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

Wm.  T  Coleman  &  Co  ,  San  FBASCifiico, 

Sole  Accents  for  CVii'^ajfO  and  New  York, 


SAl!f    FRANCISCO    MERCHANT. 


June  24.  1887 


S:S 


I <J^      ■■• 


IMPOKTEKS  OF  ALL  KIKDS  Of 

Priiitiii^C    niKl    Wrapping;  r|ci- 

401  &  403  Saxso.meSt.,  S.   F. 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER 

;A  16  PAGE  MONTHLY. 

Published  at  Charlottesville,  Virginm. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growiar;  belt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  experienced,  rrattical 
pomologists  ou  the  editorial  staff.  An  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tiie  fruit- 
grower. Official  organ  of  the  Monticello 
Grape  and  Fruit  Grower))'  Aasoeintion. 
Agents  wanted. 


S.    p.    COMPANY. 


THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO., 

Kespectfully  invites  the  attention  of  TOURISTS  AND 
PLEASURE  SEEKERS  to  the  toUPERlOK  FACILIT- 
IES affordeil  hy  the  '■Northern  Division"  of  its  line 
for  rcaoiiinjT  the  [inncipal 

SUMMER  AND  WINTER  RESORTS  OF  CALITORNIA 

WITH    SPEED,  SAFETY  AND  COMFOIIT. 

l*ONfn(lcro.  Moiilo  I'ark.  Kaiila  C'Inra* 
San  JoNe,  iVlHilr«»«i<>  iVIiiieral  Spriii^'H. 
Oilroy  Hwt  S|>riiijg'H. 


-IS/L  O  J>ar  T  E!  H  3E!  "X'- 

"THE  queen  of  AMERICAN  WATERING  PUCES." 

Cninp  4>oo<laII,  Aptos,  L,oina  Pripla, 
Sloiite  Vista,  Xcw  BriKhtou.  S«4|ii«I. 
Camp  C'a|>itoIa,  and 

S-A-lSa-T-A.   OH.XJ25. 

PARAISO  HOT  SPRINGS. 
EL     PASO       DE       ROBLES 

HOT  AND  COLD  SULPHUR  SPRINGS, 
And    the  only  Natural  Mud   Baths   in    the    World. 

This  Road  runs  through  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  sections  of  California,  and  is  the  only  line 
traversing  the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley,  celeorated 
for  its  proauctiveness,  ana  the  picturesque  and  park- 
like character  of  its  scenery;  as  also  the  beautiful  San 
Benito;  Pajaro  and  Salinas  Valleys,  the  most  flourish- 
ing agricultural  sections  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Along  the  entire  route  of  the  "Northern  Division" 
thetourist  will  meet  with  a  succjssion  of  hxteni^ive 
Farms,  Delightful  Suburban  Homes.  Beautiful  Gar- 
dens, I?mumerab>e  Orchards  and  Vineyards,  and  Lux- 
uriant Fields  of  Grain;  indeed  a  continuous  panorama 
of  enchanting  Mountain,  Valley  and  Coast  scenery  is 
presented  to  the  view. 

CliaraclcriiiiUcs  of  tills  l.iiie : 


GOOD  ROAD-BED. 
LOW  RATEd, 


STEEL  RAILS, 
FAST  TIME. 


ELEGANT  CARS, 
FNE  SCENERY. 


Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  strpet, 
Valencia  St.  Station,  No.  613  Market  Street, 
Grand  Hotel,  and  Kotunda,  Baldwin  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  h.  r.  judah. 

Superintendent,  A.»8t.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


QUICK   TIME   AND   CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Cities 

Via  the  Great  Trans-continental  All-Kail  Routes 

—  OF  THE  — 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

(P.ACiFic    System.) 

Daily  Express  and  Emigrant  Trains  make  prompt  con- 
nections with  the  several  Railway  Lines  in  the  East, 

CONNECTING   AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  GRLEAiiS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE   SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 


FHIRO  -  CI.ASS      S  I^  E  E  P  I  N  «     VAKH 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 

No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars . 

tS"  Ticliets  sold,  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  an'i 
other  infcrmation  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices,  where  passengers  calling  ip  ;)erson  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


H.a,llroa,<aL   Tji^xi.ca.s 
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Report  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 

on  the  Treatment  of  Mildew 

in  Medoc. 


By  M. 


Pbillieux,   luspector   General  ni 
Agricultural  Instruction. 


The  Jf«nis(«r— Sie:  For  a  long  time  it 
has  been  the  custom  in  certain  parts  oif 
M^doc,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Mar- 
gaux,  St  Julian  and  Pauillao,  to  sprinkle 
the  vines  that  skirt  the  railroads  with  milk 
of  lime,  to  which  is  added  a  salt  of  copper. 
Verdigris  was  formerly  employed  for  that 
purpose,  but,  on  account  of  economy,  for 
several  years  past  it  has  been  replaced  by 
sulphate  of  copper.  The  purpose  of  this 
operation  is  to  prevent  children  and 
marauders  from  picking  the  ripe  grapes 
which  are  most  easily  reached.  They  are 
afraid  to  eat  the  clusters  which  hang  upon 
vines  spotted  with  verdigris  and  discreetly 
respect  them. 

In  this  manner  they  treat  a  border  from 
five  to  ten  vines  in  width. 

When  the  mildew  developed  in  Medoc 
with  considerable  severity,  it  was  noticed 
with  astonishment  that  the  borders  of  the 
vii;e-plots,  covered  with  spots  of  lime  and 
copper,  were  less  severely  attacked  by  the 
disease  than  was  the  middle,  which  had 
not  undergone  the  same  treatment.  Al- 
ready in  1882  thij  very  unexpected  fact  was 
antheuticated  in  the  parts  of  Medoc  most 
violently  attacked;  but  it  was  especially 
last  year,  1884,  that  the  preservation  of  the 
borders,  spotted  with  lime  and  copper  salt, 
appeared  with  a  striking  perspicuity;  when, 
around  St.  Julian  iu  particular,  the  disease 
took  an  extreme  intensity  and  caused  the 
greatest  ravages.  While  (he  leaves  invadtd 
by  the  Feronospora  everywhere  dried  up 
and  fell  prematurely,  along  the  roads  they 
continued  green  and  the  grapes  ripened. 

This  year,  with  the  first  appearance  of 
the  mildew  which  last  year  caused  such 
great  losses,  several  proprietors  or  stewards 
of  vineyards  attempted  to  apply,  to  the 
protection  of  entire  vineyards,  the  method 
■which  had  seemed  to  preserve  the  borders 
last  year.  At  St.  Julian,  Pauillao,  Mar- 
gaux  and  St.  Esteppe,  the  trials  made  havH 
fully  succeeded,  and  I  am  happy  to  have 
been  able  to  everywhere  verify  the  complete 
success  of  an  empirical  remedy,  which 
ohance  discovered,  but  whose  mode  of 
action  science  will  have  to  study  and 
explain. 


The  first  domains  I  visited  were  thost 
of  Langoa  and  of  Leoville,  near  St  Julianj, 
belonging  to  MM.  Barton.  The  steward, 
M.  D.  Jouet,  my  old  pupil  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Institute,  had  kept  me  constantly  in- 
formed as  to  the  observations  he  had  pre- 
viously made  there,  and  also  as  to  the 
experimental  treatments  he  had  instituted 
there  this  year. 

The  mildew  appeared  in  the  vineyard  on 
the  10th  of  July,  and  they  began  to  treat 
the  vines  at  this  time. 

The  liquid  used  by  M.  Jouet  for  sprinkling 
was  obtained  by  dissolving  25  kilos  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  in  a  Bordeaux  cask,  contain- 
ing 225  liters  of  water,  and  then  adding  26 
kilos  of  lime  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lima. 
Other  persons  have  reduced  the  amount  oif 
sulphate  of  copper  to  16  kilos  per  cask,  aboult 
8  to  IflO  liters  [or  about  17  pounds  to  2E 
gallons],  and  have  obtained  as  good  a  re- 
sult at  a  little  less  expense.  In  this  way 
there  is  formed  a  somewhat  thick,  bluish- 
gray,  opaque  liquid."  It  is  poured  into 
pots  with  iron  bails.  These  are  carried  by 
the  workmen  who  make  the  treatment^ 
They  sprinkle  the  vines  by  means  of  smaB 
twigs  of  heath,  which  are  plunged  into  the 
liquid  and  shaken  right  and  left  upon  the 
leaves,  the  workmen,  in  order  not  to  spattejr 
themselves,  walking  backwards  through  the 
rows  of  vines. 

After  their  passage  we  see  numerous 
bluish-green  spots  spottered  here  and  there 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves.  This 
treatment  suffices  to  preserve  the  vines 
from  the  mildew,  or,  at  least,  to  lessen,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  both  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  Feronospora,  and  the  devasta- 
tions which  result  therefrom. 

From  the  time  of  treatment  until  the 
26th  of  August,  the  weather  this  yeai  in 
Medoc  was  very  warm  and  dry.  In  these 
conditions,  the  development  of  the  Peronoa- 
pora  stopped.  On  all  the  vines,  treated  or 
not,  the  parts  of  the  leaves  attacked  dried 
up  without  extending  and  without  bearing 
fruit.  The  vegetation  of  the  vine  did  not 
in  any  way  suffer  from  it. 

Immediately  after  August  26th,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  days  of  September,  storms  and 
copious  rains  followed  each  other  uninter- 
ruptedly. Then  the  Feronospora  emerged 
from  the  torpid  condition  in  which  it  had 


remained  during  the  dry  -neather,  and 
developed  rapidly.  Finally,  toward  mid- 
September,  the  disease  made  fearful  pro- 
gress; not  only  did  the  Malbec,  Verdot  and 
white  Cabernet,  which  are  very  sensitive  to 
the  mildew,  shed  their  scorched  leaves,  but 
the  Cabernet-Sauvignon  was  also  severely 
attacked  (although  it  is  more  hardy). 
Everywhere  around  St.  Julian  and  Pauillac 
the  vines  lost  their  verdure ;  the  scant  foli- 
age which  remained  on  them  was  burned, 
and  had  a  brown,  earthy  color. 

Alter  the  drought,  when  the  mildew  re- 
appeared with  intensity,  and  developed 
very  rapidly  on  the  vines  not  treated,  it 
also  showed  itself  on  the  treated  vines,  but 
did  not  spread  over  them.  Around  the 
dried  spots  on  the  leaves  which  were  at- 
tacked before  the  drought,  there  appeared 
on  the  vines  treated,  as  well  as  on  those 
which  had  not  been,  a  whitish  crown  of 
fructiferous  filaments,  but  the  spots  did  not 
spread  much  on  the  former,  and  no  new 
ones  were  formed.  After  the  treatment 
the  parasite  was  still  living  in  the  tissue 
of  the  leaf,  and  even  produced  spores 
[conidia],  but  these  doubtless  did  not  ger- 
minate, and  hence  they  did  not  spread  the 
disease.  The  leaves  continued  to  grow, 
remaining  green  up  to  the  time  of  the  vin- 
tage, and  thus  securing  the  complete  ripen- 
ing of  the  grapes,  while  the  vines  not 
treated  were  scorched  and  destitute  of 
leaves. 

In  the  first  days  of  October,  when,  with 
M.  Jouet,  I  visited  the  vineyards  of  Langoa 
and  Leoville,  the  boundary  line  between 
the  parts  treated  showed  at  a  distance  with 
the  utmost  plainness.  The  rows  of  vines 
not  treated,  which  were  left  for  comparison 
in  the  treated  fields,  and,  inversely,  the 
rows  and  islets  treated,  in  the  midst  of 
plots  not  treated,  struck  the  eye  in  a  most 
remarkable  way,  especially  in  the  plots  of 
Malbec,  in  which  the  disease  had  entirely 
destroyed  the  leaves  of  the  untreated  vines. 
The  treatments  at  Leoville  and  Langoa 
were  made  upon  an  area  of  about  9  hec 
tares.  The  vineyards  of  Medoc  being  laid 
out  by  the  square  meter,  nearly  ninety 
thousand  vines  were  thus  treated  in  the 
domain  of  MM.  Barton.  It  was  especially 
plots  of    Malbec    that    the   treatment 


The  sulphate  of  copper  is  entirely  de<!ompo8ed  by 
the  time,  and  the  liquid  u^ed  for  the  treatment  holds 
in  suspension  oxide  of  copper  and  plaster,  and  in 
solution,  only  a  little  lime  and  plaster. 


was  tried.  In  some  places  these  vines 
were  mixed  with  white  Cabernet  and  Caber- 
net-Saiivignon. 

On  the  vines  treated  the  bunches  ripened 


gave  a  must  which,  by  the  glycometer  in- 
dicated 11°  to  11°.5  quite  uniformly,  wrhile 
the  Malbecs  from  plots  not  treated  gave  a 
must  which  scarcely  reached  9° .  A  plot  of 
white  Cabernet  011%  hectares  gave  exact- 
ly the  same  results.  The  must  weighed 
11°.5  by  the  glycometer,  while  the  must 
from  the  non-treated  white  Cabernet  scarce- 
ly marked  9°.  Near  Pauillao,  at  the  chateau 
Mouton  d'Armailhac,  M.  de  Ferran  showed 
me  vines  that  he  had  treated  only  between 
the  15th  and  20th  of  August,  which  were 
admirably  preserved,  even  in  the  midst  of 
fields  stripped  of  leaves  by  the  mildew. 
As  with  MM.  Barton,  the  treated  vines 
yielded  a  must  which  with  the  glycometer 
registered  from  2°  to  2°. 5  more  than  that  of 
untreated  vines  of  the  same  variety.  The 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  employed 
in  the  treatment  by  M.  de  Ferran  was  less 
than  at  Leoville,  being  only  about  16  kilos 
per  cask  of  water  [225  liters],  and  the 
results  were  as  satisfactory. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  domains  of  M. 
Johnson,  at  Beaucaillou  in  the  commune  of 
St.  Julian,  and  at  Dauzao,  near  Margaui, 
that    the    treatments    were    made   on  the 
largest  scale.     At  Beancaillou  the  results  of 
the  operation  were  somewhat  less  sharply 
defined  than  at  Leoville   and  at  Mouton- 
d'Armailhao,    because    there    the    mildew 
developed  with  a  little  less  intensity;  but  at 
Dauzac   the   experiment   was    made    on  a 
grand  scale,  and  under  the  most  convinc- 
ing circumstances.     At  Dauzac  everything 
contributed  to   give   the  treatment  an  ex- 
ceptional   importance,    not     only  because 
it  was  tried  on  a  larger  area  than  elsewhere 
(the  five   plots  treated  being  equal   to   a 
total   area  of    15   hectares)  and  upon  the 
different  varieties  of  the  Medoc,  in  a  local- 
ity severely  attacked   by  the   disease,  but 
especially    because    it    was     directed    and 
studied  with   care  by   M.    Millardet,    the 
learned  professor  of  the  faculty  of  sciences 
of  Bordeaux,  assisted  by  his  eminent  col- 
league, the  professor  of  chemistry  of  the 
faculty,  M.  Gayon.     It  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
the  studies  of  these  two  scientists  will  en- 
able us  to  explain  how  the  treatment  acts, 
and  if  it  cannot  kill  the  mycelium  of  the 
Feronospora  in  the  leaves  attacked,  how, 
at  least,  it  can  prevent  the  germination  of 
the  spores  which  it  continues  to  produce. 
This  is  a  question  that,  for  the  present, 
may  be  set  aside.     At  this  time  I  propose 
to  set  forth  only  facts  of  which  I  have  befen 


i  mtieh  more  compl.tety.    The  Malbec  grapes  U  witness,  and  I  can  state  positively  that  I 
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have  nowhere  seen  the  good  effects  of  this 
treatment  more  clearly  marked  than  on  the 
estate  of  M.  Johnston,  at  Dauzac. 

Conducted  by  M.  David,  the  steward  of 
the  domain,  I  TeriSed  the  excellent  results 
npon  plots  of  different  varieties — Malbec, 
Verdot,  Cabernet-franc  and  Carmeu^re.  In 
each  instance,  in  order  to  show  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  treatment,  M.  David  had 
taken  pains  to  keep  some  rows  of  untreated 
vines.  An  inspection  of  the  domain  of 
Dauzac  would  convince  the  most  incredu- 
lous. 

One  point  appeared  to  me  as  especially 
worthy  of  mention.  Two  plots  of  Malbec 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  equally  pro- 
tected by  the  treatment;  one  had  kept  the 
greenness  of  its  foliage  much  more  than 
the  other.  M.  David  was  able  to  give  me 
the  explanation,  which  was  that  the  best 
preserved  plot  was  treated  on  the  very  first 
appearance  of  the  mildew,  while  the  other 
was  left  till  the  disease  had  already  made 
some  progress.  The  earlier  the  treatment 
the  more  complete  was  the  preservation. 

The  Uquid  employed  by  M.  David  for 
the  treatment  contains  about  8  per  cent,  of 
copper.  The  work  is  done  entirely  by  men, 
and  he  estimates  the  expense  at  about  50 
francs  per  hectare  [$4  per  acre].  In  this 
way  he  has  treated  150,000  vines — that  is 
to  say,  an  area  of  15  hectares  [about  37.5 
acres].  He  thinks  that  50  liters  [11  gal- 
lons] of  the  liquid  are  sufficient  for  the 
treatment  of  1,000  vines,  provided  that  in 
sprinkling  the  vines,  we  use  only  small 
brooms  of  heather,  not  large  enough  to 
lake  up  a  very  great  quantity  of  the  liquid. 
,  In  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  in  some 
cases,  they  wastefuUy  used  as  much  as  150 
liters  of  the  liquid,  because  the  sprinkling 
brooms  were  too  large. 

In  the  treatment  of  some  plots,  M. 
David  added  glue  to  the  ordinary  liquid  in 
the  proportion  of  6  kilos  to  800  liters  of 
water;  he  believes  he  has  thus  improved 
still  more  the  efficiency  of  the  remedy. 

At  Dauzac  as  at  Leoville  and  at  Mouton- 
d'Armailhac,  the  ripening  of  the  grapes 
was  much  more  complete  in  the  portions 
treated  than  in  the  parts  not  treated.  To 
determine  this,  the  vintages  were  studied 
and  analyzed  by  M.  Gayon,  who  will  doubt- 
less publish  the  very  interesting  results  of 
his  researches.  At  Dauzac  they  mentioned, 
as  an  example,  the  results  he  had  obtained 
with  the  little  Verdot,  the  grapes  of  which 
in  the  plots  treated  gave,  on  analysis,  175 
grams  of  sugar,  while  in  the  plots  not 
treated  the  grapes  contained  only  39  grams. 
This  is  without  doubt  an  extreme  case,  but 
one  which  shows  clearly  the  efficacy  of  the 
treatment. 

At  quite  a  long  distance  from  these  vine- 
yards, at  St.  Estephe  at  the  chateau  Salle 
de  Fez,  belonging  to  M.  Lawton,  I  finally 
visited  some  vines  treated  with  a  success 
not  less  complete. 

The  steward  of  the  domain,  M.  Trossi- 
g^ro,  employed  for  the  treatment,  which  he 
made  in  the  ordinary  way,  8  kilos  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  to  100  liters  of  water,  as 
at  Dauzac,  adding  thereto  15  kilos  of  lime 
in  30  liters  of  water.  The  results  have 
been  excellent,  and  on  reaching  the  chateau 
it  is  wonderful  to  see  on  one  side  of  the 
road  the  treated  vines  covered  with  verdure, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  untreated  vines  of 
the  same  variety  stripped  of  leaves. 

By  this  treatment  he  has,  very  success- 
fully protected  even  the  most  tender  varie- 
ties, such  as  the  Malbec  and  the  white  Cab- 
ernet. In  the  domain  of  Sal  de  Fez  we 
find  a  new  and  most  convincing  instance  of 
the   efficacy   of    the  treatment  which   has 


succeeded  this  year  in  Medoc  wherever  it 
has  been  tried.  But  one  fact  which  ap- 
pears to  me  interesting  to  point  out  is  the 
good  result  obtained  by  pure  sulphate  of 
copper,  i.  e.,  not  mixed  with  lime.  Some 
rows  thus  treated  with  a  solution  contain- 
ing 8  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  copper  have 
given  results  almost  as  satisfactory  as  those 
which  received  the  ordinary  treatment  with 
addition  of  lime.  I  wish  to  mention  this 
fact  particularly  because  it  seems  to  contra- 
dict other  experiments  unsuccessfully  made 
by  various  persons,  and  also  because  it  is 
well  to  collect  all  data  which  may  serve  to 
throw  light  upon  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
treatment,  the  efficacy  of  which  is  all  I 
propose  to  establish  at  present. 

At  the  chateau  de  Fez  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment was  made  by  women  paid  at  the  rate 
of  75  centimes  per  day.  Although  in  some 
places  the  work  might  have  been  done 
somewhat  better,  nevertheless,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  satisfactory.  In  conditions 
similar  to  those  at  Fez,  M.  Trossigere 
thinks  that  the  cost  of  treatment  ought  not 
to  exceed  30  francs  per  hectare. 

To  recapitulate,  by  the  facts  which  I  have 
verified  in  M^doo,  it  appears  to  me  estab- 
lished that  the  sprinkling  of  vines  with  a 
liquid  containing  about  8  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  mixed  with  a  milk  of 
lime,  stops  the  progress  of  the  mildew  and 
permits  the  affected,  vine  to  completely 
ripen  its  grapes.  This  treatment  is  easy  to 
make  and  inexpensive.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  next  year  all  vine  growers  will  try  it. 
The  earliest  treatments  have  given  the  best 
results. 

The  critical  investigation  of  the  action 
of  the  treatment,  discovered  by  chance, 
is  a  very  interesting  subject  for  scientific 
studies;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope, 
thanks  to  the  labors  undertaken  by  MM. 
Millardet  and  Gayon,  that  light  will  be 
thrown  on  this  subject,  which  is  yet  very 
obscure.  Meanwhile,  it  has  given  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  verify  the  efficacy  of 
the  empirical  process  which,  if  the  present 
expectations  do  not  fail,  will  save  French 
agriculture  incalculable  riches. 

Thank  to  the  labors  of  scientific  men, 
and  to  the  efi'orts  and  sacrifices  of  agricul- 
turists, in  many  respects  we  no  longer  de- 
spaired of  saving  vines  from  the  attacks  of 
the  phylloxera;  but  up  to  this  time  we  have 
known  no  remedy  for  the  ravages  caused  by 
Feronospora,  and  in  the  South  and  South- 
west the  injuries  due  to  this  parasite  were 
so  great  that  the  vine  growers  looked  upon 
the  future  with  alarm. 

If  I  have  not  been  the  victim  of  an  illu- 
sion all  through  the  excursion  I  have  just 
made  in  M^doc,  we  now  have  for  our  pro- 
tection against  the  mildew  a  remedy  which 
is  as  efficacious  as  is  sulphur  in  combating 
the  Oidium. 

What  is  more,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  im- 
possible that  this  unexpected  remedy  may 
be  of  service  not  only  to  the  owners  of 
vineyards,  but  also  to  the  agriculturists  of 
the  North.  The  Peronospora  of  the  vine 
is  a  near  relative  of  that  of  the  potato,  and 
there  is  no  improbability  in  supposing  that 
the  remedy  which  is  efficacious  for  the  one 
may  also  have  a  desirable  effect  on  the 
other.  Already  I  can  bring  one  fact  to  the 
support  of  this  hypothesis.  At  Chateau 
Langoa  some  tomatoes  were  attacked  by  a 
disease  which,  to  all  appearance,  was  due 
to  the  development  of  the  Peronospora 
\_Pfiytophthora']  of  the  potato,  which  we 
know  attaeks  the  tomato  also.  Mr.  Jouet 
treated  them  like  his  vines,  and  he  assures 
me  that  he  also  effected  their  cure. 


However  isolated  this  fact  may  be,  it 
ought  to  be  mentioned  so  that  next  year 
growers  of  tomatoes,  and  especially  of 
potatoes,  may,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  disease,  try  experiments  in  their  fields, 
analogous  to  those  which  have  been  carried 
out  with  so  much  success  this  year  on  the 
grape  vines  in  M^doc. 

Paris,  October  22,  1885. 


CALIFORNIA      WIKE      AND     THE 
A.nEBICAN    KXHIBlriWM, 


[Anglo-AmeticEui  Times.] 

A  wine  merchant  in  Faris  addressing  a 
wine  merchant  in  San  Francisco^  thus  re- 
ported on  10,000  gallons  of  Ciiliforuia  wiu' 
sent  to  Faris  last  autumn: — "I  believe, 
aside  from  prejudice,  that  these  wines,  i 
exhibited,  would  compete  with  the  petit 
Bordeaux  wines  sold  in  Faris  at  a  very  high 
priee — a  wine  wanting  in  vinosity  aud  color. 
Therefore,  advise  your  wine  makers  to  send 
a  display  of  wines  to  us  to  be  showu  at  tb' 
exposition  of  1889.  If  sent  to  me  I  will 
guarantee  them  success."  We  urged  ant. 
some  papers  in  California  reproduced  oui 
articles,  a  full  and  well  presented  exhibit  o' 
California  wines  at  the  American  Exhibi 
tion  in  London.  We  were  the  more  urgent 
because  an  opportunity  so  good  might  nol 
again  occur  for  a  long  period,  but  unfor 
Innately  an  impression  spread  in  America 
from  the  official  attitude  towards  the  Ex- 
hibition, which  seems  to  have  decided  Cal- 
ifornia wine  growers  not  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  to  make  a  display  where 
they  imagined  a  failure  would  result.  The 
Exhibition  in  Faris  will  not  offer  as  good 
an  opportunity  as  that  now  open  in  Lon- 
don, where  the  vintages  shown  would  have 
been  seen  and  tasted  by  the  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  this  day 
assembled  in  this  Metropolis  for  the  Queen's 
Jubilee.  The  wine  of  California  would 
have  been  supplied  at  the  dinners  given  by 
the  Members  of  the  Club  of  Welcome  on 
the  grounds.  It  was  a  grand  chance  lost, 
as  we  fear,  through  the  failure  to  appre- 
ciate in  California  what  this  Exhibition 
really  meant. 

Touching  California  wines,  another  one 
of  the  finest  vineyards  in  the  State  has 
been  sold  to  an  English  company — the 
Barton — three  miles  from  Fresno,  the  capi- 
tal of  Fresno  Coumty,  on  the  Southern 
Pacific.  There  are  on  this  estate  540  acres 
in  vines,  with  all  the  means  and  appliances 
for  making  wine.  The  estate  turns  out 
2,597  tons  of  grapes,  each  averaging  140 
gallons  of  wine  apart  from  fire  of  brandy; 
last  season's  crop  produced  over  340,000 
gallons  of  wine,  besides  12,200  gallons  of 
brandy.  Of  the  Muscat  and  Malaga  grapes 
on  28  acres,  producing  150  tons,  raisins 
have  been  made  up  to  46  tons,  and  sold  iu 
bulk  at  $100  per  ton.  Such  an  estate  is  of 
immense  value,  and  there  are,  doubtless, 
several  of  nearly  equal  worth.  There  are 
in  California  4,000  wine  growers,  and 
10,000  acres  of  vines,  which  furnish  em- 
ployment to  over  40,000  persons. 

It  is  true  that  in  very  few  localities  in 
Southern  California  can  properties  like  the 
Barton  be  created,  as  they  require  a  com- 
bination of  favoring  circumstances,  especi- 
ally irrigating  facilities.  Then  the  land 
becomes  of  higher  value  than  perhaps  any 
other  agricultural  laud  in  the  world,  for  its 
power  of  producing  is  endless,  and  the 
quality  of  the  grapes  cannot  be  surpassed. 
No  doubt  the  market  is  in  America,  not  in 
Europe ,  for  it  is  a  protected  market  wherein 
are  50,000,000  of  European  descended  peo- 
ple and  all  the  wine  of  California  would  te 


consumed  on  the  continent  where  all 
foreign  wines  must  compete  at  great  dis- 
advantage owing  to  the  heavy  import 
charges.  But  there  would  be  a  good  mar- 
ket here  as  well,  and  what  is, of  more  im- 
portance to  European  wine  makers,  the 
test  applied  at  the  American  Exhibition 
would  have  given  the  stamp  of  excelleuce 
by  competent  judges,  while  even  more  imJ 
portant,  errors  in  the  manufacture  would 
be  detected  and  corrected;  for  what  Call| 
fornia  wines  require,  as  do  Australian,  ; 
the  knowledge  imparted  by  long  experience 
of  how  to  deal  with  the  juice  of  the  grape 
The  soil  imparts  a  flavor,  but  an  expeij 
alone  can  tell  how  it  should  be  sorted] 
treated,  blended  aud  branded .  It  has  beei) 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  the  Cali 
fornian  are  among  the  finest  vineyards  iij 
the  world,  and  the  advice  we  gave  ten 
fifteen  years  ago  to  young  men  with  a  fell 
thousands  was  to  go  to  France,  study- oa 
the  best  French  estates  with  the  object 
settling  in  California,  having  acquired  thd 
knowledge  of  how  to  select  the  land,  groi 
he  grapes  and  manufacture  the  wine,  fo 
here  was  more  money  in  it  as  we  theij 
foresaw  and  as  events  have  showu  than  ig 
my  other  industry  on  the  continent.  Iii 
irawing  attention  even  then  to  the  extra 
)rdinary  opportunity  California  offered 
I  few  young  men  combining  their  capitr.l* 
for  the  purpose,  we  pointed  out  that  it  was 
I  concentrated  and  civilized  industry  very 
lifferent  from  ranching;  for  within  a  com- 
pass o(  a  few  hundreds  of  acres  they  could 
so  handle  their  capital  as  to  produce  an 
estate  worth  more  than  a  ranehe  with  thou- 
sands of  cattle  ranging  over  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  grass  country.  In- 
stead of  being  in  the  wildest  and  most 
desolute  parts  of  the  continent  they  wouH 
live  among  a  condensed  population,  liter- 
ally under  their  own  fig  tree.  What  better 
proof  could  be  afforded  than  the  Sunny 
Slope  Vineyard  and  the  Barton  estates — 
which  yield  in  the  neighborhood  of  £40,000 
a  year,  and  will  yield  far  more  when  fully 
developed. 


CALIFORNIA      BRANAT      IN      BOND 
IN     NEW    YORK. 


[Wine  and  Spirit  Review.] 

As  we  predicted  in  our  last  issue,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  adhered  to  its 
original  decision  and  authorized  Mr.  J.  D. 
W.  Sherman  to  establish  a  special  ware- 
house for  the  storage  of  California  brandy 
in  bond  iu  New  York,  despite  the  objections 
raised  by  certain  interested  parties.  A  re- 
hearing of  the  case  has  taken  place  since 
our  last,  aud  thereupon  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  promply  telegraphed 
the  collectors  in  California  to  release  the 
goods  held  by  them  for  further  instructions, 
and  several  lots  of  these  goods  are  now  on 
their  way  East  iu  bond.  No  one  is  more 
interested  or  will  be  more  benefited  by  the 
establishment  of  such  a  warehouse  as  the 
above  than  the  California  grape  growers 
and  distillers. 

Referring  to  what  the  Mehchant  said  on 
this  subject,  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Revieio 
says:  Now  the  Mebohant  puts  the  case  in 
a  nutshell.  The  objection  to  Mr.  Sherman 
was  only  a  "quibble,"  and  no  such  quibble 
should  for  a  moment  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  a  movement  so  important  that  it  prom- 
ises to  revolutionize  the  whole  trade  in  na- 
tive brandies  this  side  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, to  say  nothing  of  building  up  an  ex- 
port demand  for  and  business  in  these 
goods. 


July  7,  1887 


SA2f   FRANCISCO   MEBCHANT. 
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PBAtTICAI,  TRKATMESTTS  FOR  THE 
l>BETKN'riON    OF    MII.DKW. 


By  G.  FoKx. 


[U  fign*  Amerieaine  at  la  Viticulture  en  Europe, 
June,  1886.) 


Bemedies  to  Employ. 

2. — podecbabs  powdeb. 

Good  results  have  likewise  been  obtained 
in  the  Cote-d'Or  by  the  use  of  a  powder 
made  in  the  following  manner:  A  lime  milk 
is  prepared  out  of,  lime,  5  kilograms; 
water,  10  kilograms;  and  a  solution  of 
sniphate  of  copper  out  of,  sulphate  of 
copper,  10  kilograms;  boiling  water,  20 
kilograms. 

The  two  liquids  are  allowed  to  cool  to 
25°C.  r77°F.],  mixed,  and  then  poured 
upon  100  kilograms  of  quicklime,  which  is 
allowed  to  slake.  This  powder  probably 
acts  like   the   copper  mixture  of  Gironde. 

This  remedy  which  has  given  positive 
proofs  of  its  efficacy  in  Burgundy,  has  not 
been  tried  in  the  South,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently impossible  to  know  yet  whether  it 
will  prove  effective  in  the  climate  of  that 
region.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of  the 
ease  of  application,  which  is  greater  than 
in  case  of  the  copper  mixture  of  Gironde, 
it  deserves  to  be  tried  with  care. 

3. SULPHATED    STAKES. 

stakes  sulphured  with  a  view  to  their 
preservation,  have  served  to  completely 
protect  certain  vineyards  in  the  Cote-d'Or. 
The  small  number  of  branches  of  each 
vine  tied  in  a  bundle  of  three  or  four  upon 
the  support,  and  the  frequent  rains  which 
wash  the  latter  and  carry  the  dissolved 
sulphate  of  copper  to  the  leaves  which  are 
very  near,  explain  this  phenomenon.  In 
order  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  this 
arrangement,  it  has  been  proposed  to  bind 
the  branches  with  straw  bauds  dipped  in 
the  sulphate  of  copper.  The  employment 
of  this  means,  besides,  being  quite  expen- 
sive, has  given  no  result  in  the  vineyards 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  moisture  during  the 
summer. 

4. — THE    AUDOTNAUD    PBOCKSS. 

Mr.  Audoynaud  has  proposed  to  apply 
the  copper  to  the  leaves  in  the  form  of 
"  blue  water  "  or  ammoniacal  sulphate  of 
copper,  which  enables  ns  to  get  the  sub- 
stance in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  and 
consequently  to  greatly  reduce  the  amount 
required  per  hectare.*  The  liquor  is  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner: 
•1  hectare  =  2.47  acrea. 

In  a  stoneware  or  glass  jar  place  2  kilo- 
grams of  sulphate  of  copper  upon  which 
pour  two  or  three  liters  of  warm  water, 
and  stir  with  a  stick  or  glass  rod  to  hasten 
the  solution.  When  the  liquid  is  cold  add 
about  one  liter  of  commercial  ammonia 
(22°  Beanm^),  then,  in  a  suitable  cask, 
mix  enough  water  with  this  liquid  to  make 
from  100  to  150  liters,  which  is  the  amount 
that  should  be  put  on  one  hectare.  The 
Bitey  spraying  machine,  with  a  receiver 
like  that  constructed  by  Mr.  Vermorel,  of 
Villefranche  (Rhone),  appears  to  be  the 
most  convenient  instrument  for  distributing 
this  liquid.  Although  this  process  has  not 
yet  been  carried  out  practically,  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  give  satisfactory  re- 
salts  if,  like  the  copper  mixture  of  Gironde, 
it  is  applied  aa  a  preventative. 

CHOICE    OF    UATEBIAL. 

Sulphate  of  copper  is  a  salt  found  in 
commerce  in  the  form  of  large  translucent 


crystals  of  an  azure  bine.    When  pnre  it 

contains: 

Oxide  of  copper 31.84 

Sulphuric  acid 32.06 

Water  of  crjatallization u.u>.>..   36.10 


100.00 

The  copper  being  the  agent  acting  upon 
Feronospora,  it  is  important  to  ascertain 
the  purity  of  the  sniphate  purchased. 
Now,  we  frequently  find  in  commerce 
double  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron,  or 
of  copper  and  zinc,  which  are  sold  as  sul- 
phate of  copper.  Mr.  Millardet  gives  the 
following  methods  of  determining  the  pur- 
ity of  this  salt: 

By  pouring  some  drops  of  lime  water  or 
milk  of  lime  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  (1  to  10)  we  obtain  a  sky-blue  pre- 
cipitate from  pure  sulphate  of  copper,  a 
rusty  blue  from  the  double  sulphate  of 
copper  and  iron  and  a  dirty  white  from  the 
double  sulphate  of  copper  and  zinc. 

The  lime  which  has  given  the  best  results 
so  far  is  quicklime. 

APPABATUS   AND  EBCEPTACLES   POE    HOLDING 
THE   COPPEB  COMPOUNDS. 

The  sulphate  of  copper  attacks  iron  and 
zinc,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  kept  in 
vessels  of  copper,  lead,  wood  or  earthen- 
ware. 

Although  the  processes  which  have  just 
been  described  deserve  to  be  tried  in  the 
South  (except  the  sulphated  stakes),  the 
' '  copper  mixture  of  Gironde  "  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  employed  immediately 
on  a  large  scale  with  certainty  of  success. 
Probably  its  action  will  not  be  limited  to 
the  destruction  of  Feronospora,  but  will 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  several  other 
fungus  diseases  of  the  vine. 


SEARCH      FOR      COPPER      ON      THE 

VINES     TREATED      WITH      THE 

I,I1HE      AND      SULPHATE     OF 

COPPER    MIXTURE    AND 

IN    THE    HARV1C8T. 


By  Messbs.  Millabdet  and  Gayon. 


[Journal    tC AgrieuUure    PraUgue,   November   19, 
1886.] 


the  various  parts  of  the  vine  and  in  its 
products.  The  samples  of  leaves,  branches 
and  stocks  were  gathered  daring  the  first 
half  of  October. 


the  analysis  of  an  entire  vine,  taken  at 
random,  in  a  vineyard  at  Danzao,  which 
was  treated  about  the  15th  of  July.  This 
vine  was  palled  up  the  8th  of  October.     It 


After  having  disclosed  the  treatment  of 
mildew  by  the  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphate 
of  copper,  described  its  effects  and  ex- 
plained its  action,  as  regards  the  treatment 
itself,  it  was  important  to  give  an  account 
of  the  distribution  and  persistence  of  the 
copper  on  the  plant,  and  of  the  duration  of 
its  action.  From  a  hygienic  point  of  view 
it  was  not  less  important  to  determine 
exactly  the  proportions  of  a  substance  as 
poisonous  as  copper  which  might  exist  on 
the  grapes,  in  the  must  and  in  the  wine. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  from  this  double 
point  of  view,  these  new  inquiries  will  not 
be  devoid  of  interest.  The  quantities  of 
copper  to  be  determined  were  so  minute 
that  only  the  most  delicate  analytical  pro- 
cesses were  capable  of  showing  them.  All 
the  organs  of  the  plant  (leaves,  etc.)  and 
all  its  products  (must,  wine)  were  first 
incinerated  with  care.  The  ashes  were 
then  submitted  to  electrolysis,  with  the 
precautions  indicated  by  Mr.  Biche,  and 
the  amounts  of  copper  precipitated  from 
their  solutions  were  finally  estimated  by 
the  calorimetric  method.  The  sensitive- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  method,  espec- 
ially as  regards  the  wine,  were  established 
by  several  control  experiments,  in  which  a 
tenth  of  a  milligram  of  copper,  in  the  form 
of  the  sniphate,  added  to  a  liter  of  pnre 
wine,  was  always  recovered  in  its  entirety. 

The  following  table  will  give  a  general 
idea   of   the  amount  of   copper   found   on 


Tables  of  Analyoea. 

LEAVES,    BEANCHES,    ETC. 


Portiont  Analyzed. 


1 .    Leaves  not  dried . 


2.  Branches  and  stump. . . 

3.  Grape  stems,  i.  e,  clusters 
from  which  the  grapes 
have  been  removed. 

4.  Grape -cal(es  (skins  and 
seeds). 


Variety. 


(Cabernet-franc 

I  CarbernetSauvlgnon 

)  Malbec 

\  Petit- Verdoa   

Cabernet-Sauvignon  .., 

!  Cabernet-franc  .... 
Cabernet-Sauvignon. 

f  Cabernet-franc 

\  Various  kinds  mixed 


Total 
weight 

in 
grams. 


640 
290 
680 
630 

1,677 

1.835 

102 

1,600 
1,365 


Weiirht 

of 
ash  in 
grams. 


17.02 
13.96 
20.82 
18.20 
36.52 

36.52 
2.53 

16.66 
26.25 


Milligrams 
of  copper 
cntained 

in  the  a^h. 


12.3 
20.2 
66.0 

45.7 
9.8 

27.6 
1.9 

16.7 
29.9 


Milligrams 
of  copper 

per 
kilogram. 


19.1 
69.6 
96.6 
24.9 
5.8 

16.0 
18.6 

11.1 
21.9 


Variety. 


Cabernet-franc 

Cabernet-Sauvignon 

Matbcc 

Petit- Verdot 


Amount  of 

must  in 

centiliters. 


732 
802 

777 
662 


Hilligrama 
of  copper 
per  liter. 


1.4 
1.2 
1.0 
2.3 


Origin  of  the  wine. 


Chateau  Dauzac  . . . 

Chateau  Fez 

Chateau  Poujeaux  . 
Chateau  Langoa. . . 


Milligrams  of  copper  per  liter. 


Less  than  one-tenth  milligram.* 
Doubtful  traces. 

Do. 
Less  than  one-tenth  milligram. 


*  One-tenth  milligram— 0.0016432  grains.— Ta. 


The  grape-stalks  were  not  fermented. 

The  musts  were  obtained  from  the  8th  to 
the  12th  of  October  by  direct  expression 
from  the  grapes.  The  samples  of  grape- 
cake  were  procured  during  the  tunning,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  wine;  that  is,  after 
the  end  of  fermentation. 

From  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  vintage,  the  leaves  are  the 
richest  in  copper,  and  next  the  stems  of  the 
cluster  and  the  skins.  It  appears  probable 
from  facts  upon  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
insist  here,  that  almost  all  this  copper  is 
simply  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the 
organs.  The  musts  contain  extremely  small 
quantities  of  this  metal.  As  to  the  wines, 
they  show  only  the  minutest  traces,  if  any 
— at  most  one  decigram  [1.54  grains]  per 
thousand  liters  [1,761  gallons]. 

But,  as  considerable  quantities  of  copper 
are  introduced  into  the  vintage  tubs  with 
the  stems  of  the  clusters  in  certain  coun- 
tries where  the  grapes  are  not  picked  off, 
and  everywhere  with  the  grape  skins,  it 
was  important  to  find  the  cause  which 
determines  the  almost  complete  disappear- 
ance of  this  metal  from  the  wine.  Experi- 
ments, which  it  is  unnecessary  to  narrate 
here,  made  to  throw  light  on  this  particular 
point,  have  shown  that  the  more  or  less 
complete  absence  of  copper  from  the  wine 
must  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  fermen- 
tation. This  metal  is  precipitated  and  is 
found  in  the  lees.  Tannin  and  sulphur 
added  to  the  musts  before  fermentation 
favor  this  purification  of  the  wine.  This 
last  fact  is  in  accord  with  the  statement 
made  some  days  since,  by  Mr.  Michel 
Perrett,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  sul- 
phur on  the  soluble  salts  of  copper  during 
fermentation. 

The  comparison  of  the  total  quantity  of 
copper  found  on  the  whole  vine  more  than 
two  and  one-half  months  after  treatment, 
with  the  amount  put  upon  it,  gives  occasion 
for  remarks  not  less  important  than  those 
just   read.     The  following   is  the  result  of 


is  the  same  vine  (Cabernet-Sauvignon) 
mentioned  in  my  article  of  October  12,  as 
typical.  ANiLTsis.  MiUigramsof 

Part  of  vine:  copper  found. 

Lieaves 20.2 

Branches  and  stumps.. 9.3 

RootB '. 1.9 

Grapes: 

Stems  of  clusters ■^®) 

Grape-cake  (skins  and  seeds) 1.8  >    4.6 

Must 0.9  j 

Total 36.0 

This  36  milligrams  of  copper  corresponds 
to  143  milligrams  of  crystallized  sulphate 
of  copper. 

We  have  previously  stated  that  on  an 
average,  for  the  treatment  of  3,000  vines  8 
kilos  of  sulphate  of  copper  were  used, 
which  gives  2,667  milligrams  [41  grains 
troy]  of  the  salt  per  vine.  After  two 
months  and  one-half,  we  found  on  the 
entire  vine,  only  36  milligrams  of  copper, 
that  is  to  say,  only  about  5.5  per  cent,  of 
the  quantity  originally  put  on  the  leaves. 
The  remainder,  94.5  per  cent,  was  there- 
fore washed  off  by  the  rains  and  carried 
into  the  soil. 

It  should  be  stated  now  that  the  summer 
was  dry  in  Medoc  from  July  10th  to  Sep- 
tember 1st,  there  being  only  three  or  four 
days  of  rain  or  storm.  During  all  this 
time  the  amount  of  copper  placed  upon 
the  leaves  ought  not  to  have  diminished 
much.  There  remained,  therefore,  a  very 
considerable  provision  of  copper  when  the 
rains  of  September  came  on,  determining 
the  formidable  outburst  of  the  mildew, 
following  which  the  leaves  fell  in  a  few 
days.  It  was  without  doubt  these  rains 
which  washed  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
copper  put  upon  the  plant  in  the  treatment, 
so  that  on  October  8th  there  remained  on 
the  entire  foliage  only  20  milligrams,  that 
is,  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  original 
quantity. 

What  would  have  occured  if  the  rains  of 
September  had  fallen  in  the  middle  of 
August,  or  at  the  end  of  July?  Would  the 
20  milligrams  of  copper  which  persisted  on 
the  leaves  have  been  sufficient  to  protect 
them  with  certainty  from  the  mildew  until 
the  ripening  of  the  grape?  It  is  question- 
able. 

For  this  reason,  if  abundant  and  pro- 
longed rains  occur  toward  the  beginning  or 
the  middle  of  August,  alter  the  treatment 
and  at  a  period  somewhat  remote  from  the 
ripening  of  the  grape,  it  would  be  prudent 
to  make  a  second  application  of  the  pre- 
servative mixture. 
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8A¥    EK^OfOlSOO    MERCHANT. 


July  T,  188Y 


The  Attention  of  Wine-Growers ,  and  all  others  interested,  is  called  to  the  most  powerful 

WINE  AND  CIDER  PRESS 

"Le  Merveilleux," 

(THE  WONDER.) 

— kThe   chkapbst  jn   thf;   mahket.w— 

■WE  CHA1.I.ENGK  THE  t\  ORI^D  TO   SHOW   ns   KfJVAl,. 

riie  latest  invention  in  Europe.    First  introduced  in  the  United 
States  last  year  where  it  has  jjiven  entire  satisfaction 
as  the  testimonials  will  show. 

Patented  in  the  hnited  States,  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Germany,  England,  Italy,  Porltn^al,  Austi  ia-Hunqary,  Luxembmq, 

Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 


Price  List  at  San  Fraicisco. 


Exclusively  for  1887. 
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The  above  cut  shows  the  Machine  complete. 


Having  secured  the  entire  right  for  the  United  States, 
we  take  pleasuie  in  introducing  this  Wine  Press  to  the 
American  pubhc,  beheving  it  superior  to  any  other  press 
now  in  use. 

It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  Wine  Manufacturers  to 
study  careJuUy  the  following  meri;s,  which  we  claim  it 
possesses ; 

^^  First.  By  an  ingenious  mechanical  application,  the 
"  power  of  resistance"  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
with  a  single  effort,  three  or  four  times  more  power  can 
be  obtained  than  with  any  other  press  known  at  this  day. 
Second.  It  does  the  work  more  rapi<lly,  and  with  less 
labor. 

Third.  It  is  cheaper  than  any  other  first-class  wine 
press  in  the  market. 

Fcurtk.  It  has  no  complicated  devices,  is  so  extremeJv 
simple  in  construction  and  easily  operated,  that  a  child  o'f 
ten  years  can  work  it. 

F'i/th.  It  is  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  by  its  sim- 
plicity mt  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Sixth.  .MI  parts  are  interchangeable,  consequently,  anv 
part  lost  or  injured  can  be  replaced  at  little  expense. 
Se^'Vitth.  It  will  extract  the  largest  percentage  of  liquid. 
Eiyjtfh.  It  is  built  on  the  ratchet  principle,  double  acting, 
the  lever  working  both  ways,  and  can  be  worked  in  6  te'et 
space.     It  has  no  lost  motion. 

Ninth.  It  does  not  take  any  more  labor  to  work  the 
largest  size  than  the  smallest  one. 

Tenth.     It  presses  any  kind  of  fruit  as  well  as  grapes. 
This  press  is  not  an    experiment,    ha\ing  been  used 
several  seasons  in  the  wine  districts  of  Europe,  and  also 
_^         in  the  United  States  last  season. 

'=^~         It  has  received  the  highest  award  wherever  exhibited  in 
.£^-^^  competition  with  other  presses. 

~   :^       The  main  features  of  the  press  are  the  ease  and  rapidity 
_-  with  which  it  may  be  worked,  and  the  great  power  which  ^ 
^  it  applies  ;  as  the  press  stands  on  wheels,  it  can  be  readily 

^   moved  from  place  to  place. 

=^^  In  order  to  introduce  our  press  last  year,  we  placed  it  at 
^g  a  low  figure;  with  the  improvements  that  we  nave  made 
this  year,  we  are  compelled  to  raise  our  prices,  but  they  are 
yet  the  lowest  on  the  market,  while  the  press  is  far  superior. 
Our  press  is  adapted  for  large  vineyards  as  well  as  small 
ones,  as  we  make  different  sizes.  No.  7,  shown  in  the 
above  cut— the  basket  will  hold  14  tons  of  grapes  after 
crushing,  and  .1  fillings  per  day,  its  capacity  being  56  ^<)«j^ 
graces  in  one  day. 


"I.E  MERVEII.I.E11X," 

A  representative  of  the  MERCHAsr  has  visited  the 
ahop  where  the  Pare  Bros,  are  building  their  wine 
presses,  the  *'Le  Merveilleux,"  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  best  and  cheapest  wine  press  made.  The  platform 
or  bed  rests  on  a  two  wheeled  cart,  which  enables  the 
operator  to  move  it  to  any  part  of  a  vineyard,  or  be- 
tween the  rows  of  tanks  in  a  wine  cellar.  The  basket 
is  made  of  the  beat  straight-grained  Mendocino  Pine 
staves,  riveted  to  three  bands  of  the  finest  quality  of 
iron.  These  bands  are  each  in  halves.  On  one  side 
they  are  connected  by  a  hinge,  and  on  the  other  are 
locked  with  pins,  and,  by  removing  these  pins,  the 
basket  can  be  opened  to  any  width  required,  and  the 
must  be  removed  in  a  v;ry  fuw  minutes.  The  e  Iges  of 
the  staves  are  beveled,  the  distan'jc  between  them  on 
one  side  being  ^  of  an  inch,  and  on  the  outside  '\  of 
an  inch.  This  renders  it  impos.sible  for  the  grapes  to 
get  jammed  in  between  the  staves. 

Rapidity  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  this  machine. 
It  takes  only  from  twenty  to  forty -five  minutes  to 
make  a  pressure.  The  "screw"  which  stands  upright 
in  the  middle  of  the  "basket,"  is  fastened  under  the 
"bed"  by  a  nut  which  is  six  inches  thick,  screwed  on 
and  riveted  to  the  end  of  the  screw.  The  operator 
moves  the  large  lever  which  is  from  five  to  eight  feet 
long,  and  moves  in  a  space  of  six  feet  backwards  and 
forwards.  This  pushes  alternately  two  small  levers, 
which  in  turn  catch  in  the  ratchets  of  the  combina- 
tions on  their /oj'iwani  motion,  and  keeps  the  wheels 
or  combination  steadily  falling  down  the  main  screw. 
In  commencing  to  lower  the  crushers  upen  the  grapes, 
and  when  speed  is  required,  the  lever  is  placed  in  an 
upper  combination,  which  acts  directly  on  the  screw, 
and  in  a  few  movements  of  the  lever  it  has  reached 
the  grapes.  The  Presses  have  been  calculated  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  according  to  their  capacity,  so  if 
the  smallest  is  incapable  of  breaking  itself,  the  largest 
is  equally  so. 

The  main  feature  of  the  press  is  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  worked.  Mr.  Pare  forced  the  lever  as  far  as 
it  was  necessary  to  go  in  one  direction,  using  only  his 
little  floger,  upon  shavings  which  had  previously  been 
packed  so  tight,  that  it  was  impossible  to  run  a  knife 
into  them.— San  Francisco  Merchant,  Aug.  27th, 
1886. 


WINE    PRESS    EXHIBIT.        |  f ^ 


The  French  Wine  Press  exhibited  at  the  Fair  by 
Pare  Bros.,  attracted  great  attention  from  visitors  in- 
terested in  wine-making.  This  press  has  no  merely 
local  reputation,  but  comes  to  us  from  over  the  seaa 
endorsed  by  French  wine  producers  generally,  and 
by  the  leading  journals  of  France.  In  the  Eastern 
States  it  is  rapidly  supplanting  all  others,  and  no 
doubt  in  California  will  do  the  same.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  plain.  It  is  a  great  improvement  over  any 
now  offered;  it  is  portable  and  easily  carried  on  a 
hand-truck  from  place  to  place;  it  is  not  expensive, 
and  it  does  its  work  thoroughly  and  well;  it  requires 
but  little  attention,  and  it  is  labor-eaving.  It  is 
called  in  France  "Le  Merveilleux,"  and  certainly  de- 
serves the  name.  Certainly,  those  interested  in  wine 
production  should  at  once  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  capabilities  of  the  press,  its  price,  and  see  it  work- 
ing, liy  it  they  will  save  money,  as  its  expense  is 
comparatively  small,  compared  with  the  amount  and 
character  of  work  it  is  capable  of  doing.  We  certainly 
commend  an  examination  of  its  merits.— 27ie  WeeHif 
Commercial  Record,  San  Francisco,  Sept.  16th,  1880. 

EXHIBITS    AT     THE    PAVIIION. 
'^lie  Merveilleux"  Wine  Presh, 

Among  the  exhibits  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  which 
naturally  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitors,  wheth- 
er from  the  city  or  country,  is  "Le  Merveilleux"  wine 
press.  The  wine  interests  of  California  are  fast  assum- 
ing enormous  proportions,  and  every  year  sees  an  im- 
mense increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine.  It  is  only  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
any  invention  coming  from  an  old  wine-producing 
counirj  like  France,  should  have  gr«at  interest  for 
the  residents  of  California.  "Le  Merveilleux"  is  a 
French  invention  just  being  introduced  here.  It  has 
been  patented  in  all  European  countries  and  the 
United  States.  The  entire  right  for  this  country  is 
held  by  Messrs.  Par6  Brothers,  of  this  city.  The  press 
is  manufactured  in  seven  difierent  sixes,  varying  in 
price  from  $V20  to  8450.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it 
18  more  powerful  than  any  other  press  now  in  use; 
that  it  does  its  work  more  rapidly  and  with  less  labor; 
that  it  is  cheaper,  without  complication,  and  not 
hkely  to  get  out  of  order.    Being  built  upon  the  in- 


terchangeable plan,  any  part  lost  or  injured  can  be  re- 
placed at  small  coet. 

It  is  constructed  on  the  ratchet  system,  andjthe  lev- 
er can  be  worked  in  a  six-foot  space,  and  is  so  easily 
operated,  that  a  child  of  10  years  can  work  it.  The 
lever  works  both  ways,  and  thus  doubles  the  speed. — 
Daily  Journal  of  Commerce,  San  Francisco,  Sept. 
il4th.  1886. 

The  Sunbkt  Vineyard,  ) 

Minturn,  Cal.,  Sept.  15,  1886.  f 
Messrs.  Pare  firoiAer*-.- Gentlemen:— We  take 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  used  your  No. 
4  press  this  season,  at  our  vineyard,  and  find  it  all 
that  you  recommend  it.  It  does  the  work  perfectlj' 
and  with  ease,  and  in  our  opinion  is  perfect  in  every 
particular.  Yours  truly, 

WEBSTER  &  SARGENT. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  17,  1886. 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros.— Gents.  :— The  wine  press  No.  4 
purchased  of  you  several  weeks  ago,  has  been  tried  at 
our  winery  and  has  thus  far  given  full  satisfaction. 
Yours  truly,         MT.  DIABLO  VINEYARD  CO., 
By  Jac.  Levy.  Sr. 

Anaheim.  Cal.,  Sept.  15,  1886. 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  San  Francisco,  Ca'.— Gentle- 
men:—The  Press  came  at  last,  and  after  giving  it  a  fair 
trial  I  find  it  to  my  satisfaction.      Enclosed  please  find 
exchange  draft  for  the  same. 

Hespectfully  yours,  LOtHS  SCHORN. 

San  Francisco,  Sept  22,  1886. 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros,  Ct(i/.— Gbntlbmkn:— We  take 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  used  your 
Wine  Press  No.  o  this  season  at  one  of  our  Vineyards, 
and  find  it  all  tliat  you  recommend  it.  It  works  well, 
and  is  perfect  in  every  part  cular. 

Yours  very  truly,  B.  DREYFUS  &  CO. 

Anaheim,  Sept.  27.  1886. 
Pare  Bros.,  San  FraJtcwfco.- Gkntlkmbn:— Yours, 
with  shipping  receipt  and  bill,  at  hand;  but  the  press 
did  not  come  until  a  week  after,  although  I  neeiied  it 
badly.  As  soon  as  1  got  it  I  tried  it,  and  must  say 
that  I  like  the  press  very  well.  Enclosed  please  find 
.check  for  8140.50.  Yours  respectfully, 

'  PETER  HANSEN. 


Pacheco,  Contra  Costa,  Cal.,  March  15.  1887 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros.— Dkar  Sirs:— The  "Le  Merveil- 
leux" No.  8  press  I  bought  of  you  is  the  most  powerful 
instrument  to  extract  juice  from  grapes— it  leaves  the 
pulp  entirely  dry  in  a  short  time.  I  recommend  it  to 
all  wine  makers.  Yours  truly, 

J.  S.  HOOK. 

Mission  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Oct.  27,  1886. 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  San  Franmco.— Gents.:-! 
have  used  your  "No.  3"  "Le  Merveilleux"  wine  press 
all  through  my  vintage,  and  it  has  in  ever)  particular 
given  entire  satisfaction,  both  in  reirard  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  work  was  accomplished. 

Very  truly  yours,  CHAS.  C.  McIVER. 

I,  the  undersigned,   cert  fy    that    I  boucht   from 
Mpfisrs.  Par6  Bros.,  a  No.  2  wine  press,  and  used  it 
last  season,  1886,  and  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Yours  truly.  A.  CilKIGNON. 

814  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Ge.mtlemes:  ~I  take  pleasure  in  telling  you  that  I 
am  entirely  .satisfied  with  the  press,  No.  2  "Le  Mer- 
veilleux," you  sent  to  me,  it  does  tVic  pressing  without 
interruption.  Yours, 

B.  DISTEL,  Mountain  View. 

Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  San  FrancUno. — Gentlemen:— 
I  used  last  year  one  of  your  presses  at  the  Hon.  Jds. 
F.  Black's  vinevards  of  Livermore.  I  studied  it  care- 
fvillj'.  and  I  must  say  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  pres'  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
work  Is  very  easily  done.        Yours  verv  truly, 

J.  MORTIER",  Livermore. 

Farmers"  and  Merchants'  Bank,  ) 
Los  Angeles.  Cal..  Oct.  15,  1886.  f 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  S'ln  Fratic'sco.—MRAK  Sirs:— 
Enclosed  please  find  our  check  for  )r335.l5,  in  pay- 
ment your  hill  for  two  wine  presses,  as  ordered  by  our 
letter  of  30th  ult.,  for 

Messrs.  Hafen  &  Niemeyer S330  00 

Drayage 6  OO 

..§336  00 

The  partial  tell  us  the  presses  were  received  in  good 
condition,  and  work  to  their  satisfaction. 

Respectfully,        .lOHN  MILNER,  Secretary. 


After  trial  the  Press  may  be  returned  to  as  if  for  any  reasonable  cause  it  is  not  satisfactory,  *'  and  money   refunded,"    as    we   are   satisfied    from 
our  experience  that  parties  tkat  have  onoe  used  them  nrill  not  afterwards  do  without  them. 

N.  B.— We  are  also  prepared  to  fill  any  orders  for  Crushers  and  Separators.    For  any  further  information  apply  to 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Honore  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

15  St.  James  St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 

101  to  107  Mission  Street, 
Res.  420  eeary  Street.  S.  F. 


July  1,  1887 
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WINK      tlKLI.AKM     A     BKNKFIT 
TU    UKAPE    UKUWKKMT 


IJ.  W.  Prentiss,  in  the  Vinevarclist.] 
There  is  iiu  opiuiou  abroad  that  opposi- 
tion to  wine  drinking  is  ngftinst  the  interest 
of  the  grape  grower.  In  the  first  place,  al- 
thoagh  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  that 
the  coming  man  will  not  drink  wine,  yet  he 
is  miich  slower  in  his  coming  than  we  could 
wish,  and  is,  perhaps,  in  the  yet  distant 
future.  In  the  second  place,  there  are 
very  few  fruit  grapes  made  into  wine;  as  a 
general  thiag  only  the  grapes  unfit  for 
market  are  used  in  wine  cellars.  If  all  the 
wine  cellars  around  lake  Eeuka  should 
drop  oat  of  existence  at  once,  it  would  not 
affect  the  price  of  fruit  grapes  one  dollar  a 
ton.  The  wine  cellars  that  buy  grapes 
ship  the  most  that  are  fit  to  ship  for  fruit 
grapes  to  market.  There  is  very  little 
choice  fruit  grapes  made  into  wine,  and 
none  of  any  kind  made  into  brandy. 

In  the  wine  of  commerce  there  is  proba- 
bly not  ten  gallons  in  an  hundrod  made 
fiom  fruit  grapes,  if  even  made  from  culls. 
Yet,  if  all  the  wine  sold  was  made  fi-oni 
grapes  only  fit  for  market  they  would  be 
comparatively  a  scarce  article.  Wine  eel 
lars  are,  therefore,  of  doubtful  benefit  to 
those  who  grow  grapes  for  the  fruit  mar- 
ket. In  regard  to  the  wine  and  brandy 
making  it  may  be  said,  "half  the  world 
do  not  know  what  the  other  half  is  doing." 

In  the  next  place  our  opposition  to  alco- 
holic beverages  is  mainly  a  health  question 
— whatever  is  conducive  to  health  will  be 
to  temperance.  It  must  be  conceded  that 
we  are  sadly  ignorant  on  the  health  ques- 
tion —not  only  in  food  but  in  drink.  Tea, 
coffee,  wine,  beer,  whisky,  in  every  shape 
and  quantity,  all  are  objectionable  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  taken,  or  the  idiosyn- 
ci-acy  of  the  person.  All  are  of  kin  to 
many  other  fashionable  follies  and  unwise 
habits.  And  yet,  with  all  our  dyspeptic 
producing  drinks,  they  are  not  worse,  if  as 
bad,  as  the  filthy  tobacco.  And  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  impute  it  to  ignorance  or 
obstinacy.  Yet  at  least  one  medical  profes- 
sor has  said  "  he  did  not  know  how  much 
tea  and  coflee  one  could  take  to  advantage, 
or  how  many  cigars  one  could  smoke  with- 
out going  to  the  bad."  And  this  is  another 
dose  from  the  "  established  truths  of  medi- 
cal science. 

Although  holding  to  temperature  in  all 
things,  yet  we  are  as  much  opposed  to  pro- 
hibition as  advocated,  as  to  saloon   liquor 
selling.     Any  thing  that  may  be  prohibited 
on  hygienic   principles  are   in  themselves 
bad .    While  there  is  no  fault  in  the  alcohol 
when  proijerly  made,  the   fault  is  in   the 
worse  than  beastly  use  of  a  proper  article  in 
its  place.      1   would  sooner    prohibit   the 
freedom  of  the  person  who  by  its  use  in- 
jured his  family,  his  neighbor  or  the  public. 
We  are  told  that  the  person  addicted  to  rum 
eannot  stop,  though  ruin  stares  him  in  the 
face;  but  we  might  as  well  be  told   a   man 
cannot  drop  a  hot  iron.    The  can  not  is  not 
the  word,  but  will  not  is  the  one;  but  if  he 
can  not  or  will  not,  send  him  to  prison  un- 
til he  learns  better  manners  than  to  abuse 
his  neighbors.     Put  the  blame   where   the 
real  blame  belongs;  on  the  offender  first, 
the   drug   shops,   saloons    and    doctors  as 
accessories.     We   are  told  there  is  no  law 
authorizing  a  license  for  saloon  liquor  sell- 
ing.    AVhy  then  are  they  licensed?     Simply 
because  there  is  a  majority  of  voters  in  fav- 
or of  electing  men  who  will  grant  licenses- 
law  or  no  law.     Have  we  not  need  of  mis- 
sionaries to  tell  the  truth,  than  law  to  force 
people  even  in  wisdom's  way? 


There  is  probably  but  one  b«ing  on  earth 
harder  to  drive  than  man ;  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  Han,  in  his  natural  rights  is 
independent  of  all  others;  yet  he  yields  a 
portion  of  his  individual  rights  for  general 
good  and  mutual  benefits.  But  we  must 
not  be  told  we  shall  or  shall  not  eat  meat 
or   drink   wine ;  but  we  may  be  told  that  if 


we  injure  others  by  so  doing,  by  our  con- 
cession, we  may  be  called  to  account. 

All  the  faculties  in  man  in  themselves  are 
good.  Whence  then  cometh  the  evil!  This 
is  a  pertinent  question  that  demands  closer 
investigation  than  is  generally  given  it. 
Evidently  it  is  the  abuse  of  those  faculties 
which  should  produce  only  good.  The 
cause  or  reason  why  only  good  should  pro- 
duce evil,  is  the  mystery  not  yet  satisfac- 
torily solved.  This  is  a  tangled  knot  for 
some  one  to  nntie.    Who  will  do  it  ? 


THE    COLOKIHU    OF    WINES. 


ORAPE'   ROT    REMEDY. 


[Fruit  and  Grape  Grower.] 
From  a  correspondence  of  A.  Kussow 
.ith  F.  C.  Miller  &  Son,  of  New  Phila- 
delphia, Ohio,  we  make  the  following  very 
suggestive,  and  we  trust,  valuable  abstracts 
of  their  successful  treatment  of  grape  rot. 
They  say:  "Our  grapes  rotted  badly  until 
we  gave  them  the  copperas  treatment.  We 
use — 

1  lb.  ground  sulphur. 

2  lb.  slacked  lime. 
2  lb.  copperas,  broken  fine. 

We  apply  it  from  one  to  three  times  during 
the   hot,    sultry,    wet    weather.     The  first 
application  on  tUt  firsl  appearance  of  rot, 
say  from   10th   to   20th  of  June,  with  ns. 
This  stops  it.     Sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture of  30  to  40  degrees,  when  wet,  starts 
the   rot   and  mildew  again,  when  another 
application  is  made.     It  is  sowm  broadcast 
on  the  ground  and  if  accompanied  by  mil- 
dew it  is  sown  over  the  foliage  also,  without 
any  injurious  effects  with  us,  after  a  suc- 
cessful use  of  it  for  six  years.    We  have  no 
special    rule    as    to   quantity   applied.     If 
used  three  times,  the  last  one  superinduced 
by  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  1 
pound  the  first,  J^   ponnd  second,  and  1 
pound  the  third  time,  will  about  correspond 
to  our  use  of  it.     As  a  matter  of  safety,  in 
unfavorable  weather,  it  should  be  applied  2 
or  3  times.     I  do  not  give  it  as  a  specific 
remedy.     It  does  well  with  us  and  some  of 
our  neighbors.     A  few  report  the  remedy  as 
only  partially  successful.     Plow  your  vine- 
yard 3  or  4  inches  deep.     Turn  the  surface 
uell    under,    thereby    burying    all    fungus 
germs.     I  will  be  pleased  to  hoar  of  your 
success  in  combatting  this  terril  le  scourge." 
From     enquiries    made     by    Mr.    Oscar 
Keierson,  we  learn  that,  by  the  large  quanti- 
ties, crystal  copperas  can  be  bought  in  New 
York   City  for  $15  per  ton,  and  probably 
less,  whilst  ground  sulphur  will  cost  2  cents 
per    pound — all    without    any   charge    for 
packages.     This  with    lime    and   freights, 
would  run  the  cost  per  ton  of  this  mixture 
up   to   say   $25,   which,   at  the   maximum 
estimate  of  these  applications  would  sufiice 
for  888  full  bunring  vines.    Call  the  product 
8  pounds  to  the  vine  and  price  only  2  cents 
a  pound,  would  yield  $117,  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  mixture,  besides  the  fertilizing 
effects,  which  is  considerable.     This  seems 
to  us  a  valuable  investment,  which  should 
stimulate   every  grape  grower  to  nse  this 
mixture  liberally. 


[Sydney  Town  and  Country  Journal.] 
It  is  a  solemn  as  well  as  a  ludicrous  fact 
that  scientific  progress  is  turned  to  advan- 
tage by  the  rogue  as  well  as  by  the  honest 
man  (wrote  J.  £.  Taylor,  the  well-known 
scientist).  There  are  tricks  in  every  trade, 
dear  reader,  except  those  which  you  and  I 
happen  to  follow.  Lord  Macaulay  declared 
that  statesmen  made  their  reputations  more 
by  repealing  old  laws  than  by  making  new 
ones.  In  a  similar  way  many  scientists  are 
rising  to  distinction,  not  so  much  because 
they  are  making  new  and  beneficial  discov- 
eries, as  that  they  are  detecting  the  rascal 
and  the  thief.  I  am  led  to  make  these 
remarks  by  the  announcement  of  a  dis. 
oovery  that  a  German  chemist,  Herz,  has 
found  out  an  easy  means  for  the  detection 
of  artificially-colored  red  wines.  Of  course 
there  have  been,  and  still  are,  various 
means  of  detecting  the  artificial  coloring 
matters  put  into  wines.  The  honest  wine 
merchant  is  well  aware  that  his  customers 
like  to  have  their  eyes  pleased  as  well  as 
their  palates  tickled;  and  he  does  his  best 
to  acconjmodate  himself  to  their  wishes 
without  actually  poisoning  them.  Herz 
shows  us  how  to  detect  these  coloring  mat- 
ters. By  his  various  methods,  if  magenta 
is  the  coloring  matter,  the  wine  will  froth; 
if  the  common  poppy  has  been  utilized,  it 
turns  a  cherry-red;  with  cherry-juice,  it 
becomes  a  violet  color;  the  proverbial  and 
useful  elder  produces  a  red-violet,  bilberries 
a  blue-violet,  privet-berries  a  pure  violet, 
and  so  on.  White  wines  artificially  colored, 
and  red  wines  mixed  with  artificial  colors, 
have  been  successfully  examined  in  the 
same  manner.  Treatment  with  sodium 
hydrogen  carbonate  produces  with  pure 
wine  a  brown-red  color,  with  wine  colored 
with  pure  elderberry  a  gray-violet,  and 
with  bilberry  a  brownish-grsen.  The  colors 
of  red  wines,  due  to  the  various  artificial 
matters  used  as  mentioned  above,  were 
detected  chiefly  by  a  saturated  solution  of 
tartar  emetic,  shaken  up  with  the  wine. 
Saturated  solution8,of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
soda,  etc.,  were  also  employed  as  tests.  It 
seems,  however,  that  when  old  solutions  of 
privet  and  elder  are  used  for  coloring,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  detect  them  than  new. 


And  the  bent  of  an  investment  in  wine  is 
that  it  is  both  solid  and  permanent.  Grapes 
can  always  bo  profitably  grown  in  this 
county  for  twenty  dollars  a  ton,  and  a  ton 
of  such  grapes  as  we  grow  will  make  from 
a  hundred  and  thirty  to  a  hundred  and 
forty  gallons  of  wine.  There  is  therefore 
no  likelihood  of  a  lack  of  material  to  make 
wine  for  abont  fifteen  cents  a  gallon,  which, 
if  properly  matured,  will  in  two  or  three 
years  bring  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents 
a  gallon.  These  figures,  allowing  a  liberal 
estimate  for  all  kinds  of  expenses,  will  cer- 
tainly leave  a  profit  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  invested. 


THE    BAUER    RKHEnT. 


A    PKOFITABLE    IXVESTIHEXT. 


Any  communication  intended  for  the 
editor  of  the  Mebch  ant  should  be  addressed 
to  327  Market  Street,  and  all  matter  per- 
taining to  the  business  affairs  of  the  office 
should  be  sent  to  P.  O.  Box  G6. 


[San  Jose  Herald.] 
The  opportunities  for  the  profitable  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  Santa  Clara  valley 
just  at  present  are  numerous  and  splendid 
beyond  all  precedent.  In  the  wine  business 
alone  many  millions  of  dollars  might  be 
invested  so  as  to  bring  from  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent,  per  annum.  New  wine  is  now 
selling  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents 
per  gallon,  while  old  wine  readily  brings 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents.  That  is  to 
say,  probably  a  million  gallons  of  good 
sound  wine  of  last  season's  vintage  might 
now  be  bought  in  this  county  for  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  which,  if  kept  for 
one,  or  two,  or  three  years  will  bring  in  the 
open  market  from  five  hundred  thousand  to 
a  million  dollars.  And  this  is  no  mere 
speculation.  The  actual  results  of  the  past 
five  years  fully  demonstrate  it  to  be  a  fact. 
And,  indeed,  much  more  than  even  this 
might  be  realized  in  the  business  by  going 
into  it  in  the  regular  way,  establishing 
agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  taking 
the  profits  of  the  middlemen  as  well  as  the 
producer.  But  taking  the  very  lowest 
estimate  of  the  profits  of  the  wine  business, 
where  is  the  entorprise  that  promises  as 
much  ? 


We  learned  with  regret  that  the  often 
mentioned  Bauer  Quicksilver  Remedy 
against  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  has 
proved  itself  of  insufficient  strength  to 
destroy  this  pest.  Messrs.  Crabb,  Pellett 
and  Krug  examined  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
first  named  gentleman,  last  Tuesday,  a  lot 
of  Zinfandel  roots,  planted  three  years 
ago,  under  application  of  the  Bauer  remedy 
and  found  them  covered  with  the  hated 
animal,  about  two-thirds  of  the  vines  show- 
ing apparently  the  disease,  while  the  other 
third  appeared  to  be  sound  and  healthy. 

Mr.  Krug  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  by  instruc- 
tion of  the  State  Viticultural  Commission, 
visited,  Thursday,  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  H. 
Hagen,  near  Napa,  and  investigated  the 
vines  planted  two  or  three  years  ago,  with 
the  Bauer  remedy.  They  found  the  same 
result;  the  roots  covered  with  phylloxera. 
Also  the  roots  of  the  Vitis  Californica, 
Taylor,  an  American  vine,  were  found  to 
be  attacked  with  great  effect,  but  the 
Eiparia  and  Lenoir  appeared  to  be  free  of 
the  attacks  of  the  phylloxera.  Both  gen- 
tlemen were  surprised  to  see  in  Hagen' s 
vineyard  several  very  old  vines,  mostly 
Mission,  grafted  with  different  varieties  of 
scions  (Chasselas,  Burgundy,  etc.)  the 
grafts  being  inserted  from  three  to  seven 
feet  (on  arbos)  above  ground.  If  the 
grafting  above  ground  is  successfully  intro- 
duced, it  would  be  a  grand  thing  for  our 
viticultural  industry,  saving  lots  of  money 
for  labor  and  partial  losse  of  two  years' 
crops. — St.  Helena  Star. 

FOB  SALE-Ae  Heal  TlDeyarl 

THIKTT.ACUK    TRACT 

(Nearly  pqunre),  Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara  County, 
Cal.  ihtee  miles  from  Kailroad  station,  toward  loot- 
hills,  warm  belt.  .Mountain  View  is  'M  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco,  12  miles  from  San  Jose,  and  about  4 
miles  from  the  great  Stanford  Cnivtrsity  grounds.  It 
is  separated  Irom  the  ocean  by  the  hiirh  Coast  Range, 
and  possesses  a  remarkably  genial  climate.  Three 
hundred  oUves  ("Picholine"),  one  to  four  years  old, 
sarround  the  Vineyard;  most  of  them  planted  spring 
of  lS8o — two  years  eld  when  planted.  There  is  a 
carefully  selectc  1  home  orchard  of  about  80  thriring 
trees,  two  years  old  when  planted — 1886— and  two 
large  oak  trees  reserved  for  the  homestead  lot. 

The  whole  Vineyard  planted  in  Resistant  \ine» 
(Phylloxera-proofi,  Kiparia  rooted-cuttings  and  Cali- 
fornica Seedlings;  the  greater  patt  planted  spring  oi 
188r>,  the  remainder  in  1886.  About  one  hundred, 
scattered  over  two  blocks,  were  experimentally  graft- 
ed, spring  of  1886.  to  "Crabb's  Black  Burgundy,"  and 
have  made  excellent  grouths.  Soil  is  gravelly  Icam, 
easily  worked,  and,  as  analysed  at  the  State  Universi- 
ty, particularly  adapted  to  vines  and  fruit.  Every 
(oot  of  soil  cultivable.  The  v.uea  nre  planted  on  the 
celebrated  "Chaintre  system,"  long  pruning  (tho 
latest  and  best  system,  now  extenaivelr  adopted  in 
France  and  Algiers),  hut  can  be  trained  otherwise. 

Reference:  Clarbncr  J.  Wktmobb,  Secretary  Stato 
Viticultural  Commission,  '2U4  Montgomery  St. 

J.  9.  BlINNKM^ 
Room  S,  230  Hanaome  Ml.,  H.  F. 


HENRY  WAAS,  Woort  Turner, 
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-MANl  yAOTURKR  OP— 

Wooden  Bungs.  Tape,  Plugs,  etc,,  Oak  Bungo,  So/t 

and   Hard   Wine  Plugs,  Soft  and   Hard  I'ap 

Plugs,  Wine  Samplers,  Bung  Starters,  etc 

702  MINNA  ST.,  b«t.  Eighth  ud  Ninth,  S.  T. 

(Katkliliahctl  Siiico  l.-jSU.] 
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HERBACKOVS    OBAFTIKW. 

Herbaceous  grafting,  as  applied  to  the 
vine,  consists  in  grafting  on  the  growing 
wood  in  midsummer.  It  is  a  method 
which  has  been  known  for  fifty  years 
past  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and 
has  recently  become  common  in  the  i-egion 
of  Hungary.  So  valuable  has  the  method 
here  described  been  found  that  during 
the  past  year  Von  Hermann  tJoethe, 
Director  of  the  Koyal  School  of  Viticulture 
at  Marburg,  has  issued  a  work  largely  de- 
voted to  the  subject.  Other  and  more 
common  systems  are  treated  by  Professor 
Goethe,  but  preference  is  given  to  the 
above  named  method  in  that  it  has  opened 
a  new  and  short  way  to  the  establishment 
of  resistant  vineyards  as  well  as  affording 
improved  facilities  for  changing  objection- 
able varieties  to  others  of  better  quality. 

The  many  novel  methods  of  grafting  the 
vine  which  have  been  proposed    of    late 


Flv.  1. 

years  and  their  common  failure  in  practice, 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  such  announce- 
ments as  that  of  our  esteemed  contempor- 
ary, Hermann  Goethe,  must  undergo  a  cer- 
tain practical  test  in  the  vineyards  of  this 
State  before  being  generally  accepted  as 
fully  adapted  to  our  climate. 

Before,  therefore,  proceeding  to  announce 
to  our  vine  growers  the  value  of  herbaceous 
grafting,  I  have  thought  proper  to  ask  our 
inspectors  and  others  working  with  us  to 
this  year  make  a  test  of  the  method 
described  in  the  following — so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  lateness  of  the  season  may  permit — 
and  transmit  to  this  Board  the  results  of 
their  experiments  that  another  season  may 
find  us  able  to  adopt  or  discard  the  system 
altogether. 

The  many  advantages  obtained  from  its 
use,  if  successful,  will  become  evident  to 
our  vine  growers  as  they  proceed ;  advant- 
ages which,  if  the  method  prove  successful 
in  California,  our  vineyardists  cannot 
afford  to  be  long  without. 


Believing  that  the  method  must  depend 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  care  and  accuracy 
with  which  such  delicate  work  is  executed, 
I  have  illustrated  fully  the  operation  in 
Figures  I,  II  and  III;  these,  if  followed 
closely  with  a  careful  study  of  the  following 
text,  will,  according  to  our  friend  Hermann 
Goethe,  lead  to  success. 

The  period  chosen  for  performing  the 
operations  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  most  propitious  epoch  found  in  Hun- 
gary ends  about  the  middle  of  July.  As 
our  vines  put  forth  earlier  and  are  now 
further  advanced,  it  may  be  plainly  seen 
that  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  inform- 
ation here  reproduced  came  to  me  so  late 
that  instructions  could  not  be  issued  sooner. 
In  consideration  of  this  fact  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  experiments  will  be  per- 
formed immediately  and  that  our  experi- 
menters may  be  particularly  careful  to  use 
only  delicate  and  rapidly  growing  shoots  for 
both  scion  and  subject.  (The  term  "sub- 
ject "  is  applied  to  the  cane  into  which  the 
scion  is  inserted.) 


later.  This  graft  cannot  be  made  to  suc- 
ceed on  canes  attaining  a  woody  appear- 
ance, but  both  scion  and  subject  must  be 
elastic  and  yet  not  too  soft. 

The  bud  on  the  scion  at  6,  Fig.  I,  must 
be  examined  and  found  good,  and  in  select- 
ing the  scion  it  is  generally  safe  to  choose 
that  bud  at  the  base  of  the  first  well-opened 
leaf  found  on  the  growing  cane.  Lower 
and  more  woody  scions  will  not  answer. 
Laterals  which  show  slow  growth  will  not 
answer  for  the  subject,  but  may  be  selected 
if  still  growing  vigorously.  The  original 
canes  proceeding  direct  from  old  spurs  are 
most  commonly  selected  for  the  subjects, 
particularly  .those  which  show  a  bright 
sappy  appearance. 

Warm  growing  weather  favors  much  her- 
baceous grafting.  A  cold  wind  is  harmful 
in  checking  growth,  likewise  a  dry  hot  wind, 
and  it  is  well  in  hot  weather  to  suspend 
operations  during  a  few  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

Do  not  graft  vines  showing  a  sickly  ap- 
pearance. 


rtg.  III. 


Experiments  in  this  work  have  already 
been  begun  by  me  with  fair  indications  of 
success,  but  it  is  still  too  early  to  judge 
their  value. 

TO   OPERATE, 

Choose  that  period  in  the  growth  of  the 
vine  when  the  shoots  show  daily  advance- 
ment, selecting  the  most  vigorous  canes  for 
the  purpose.  The  union  should  be  made  at 
a  point  on  the  green  shoot,  so  near  to  the 
growing  end  as  to  exhibit  no  white  pith  when 
cut.  In  fact,  that  part  of  the  cane  in  which 
the  pith  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
wood  and  bark  is  the  surest  to  unite  with 
the  scion.  It  must,  however,  be  strong 
enough  when  wound  to  maintain  the  scion 
well  i»  position. 

Fig.  II  exhibits  the  graft  when  com- 
plete— natural  size.  Fig.  I  shows  the 
parts  enlarged.  The  last  of  June  has  been 
generally  selected  for  the  work,  although 
some  work  performed  the  first  of  July  has 
shown  a  loss  of  only  two  per  cent.  When 
late  spring  frosts  prevail  a  later  period  is 
chosen,   as  the  rapid  growth  then  comes 


The  preparation  of  the  scion  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  cuts,  only  be  careful  to  pre- 
serve the  scions  fresh.  If  necessary  to  keep 
them  some  time,  place  them  in  water,  thor- 
oughly shaking  off  the  water  at  time  of  graft- 
ing. Let  the  cut  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
scion  (a.  Fig.  1)  be  made  through  the  bud 
that  the  point  of  the  wedge  may  possess  the 
enlargement  necessary  to  fit  the  base  of  the 
cut  in  the  subject  as  shown  at  c.  The 
knife  in  entering  the  subject  should  split  it 
just  through  the  middle  and  descend  half 
way  through  the  center  of  the  enlarged 
parte,  Fig.  I.  Let  the  size  of  the  scion  be 
near  that  of  the  subject,  never  larger.  The 
leaf  joining  the  bud  of  the  scion  at  6,  Fig.  1, 
should  be  cut  off,  leaving  the  stem  as  shown 
in  the  cut. 

In  inserting  the  scion  see  that  the  bark  of 
the  two  parts  comes  smoothly.together  at  the 
point  and  that  the  tender  bark  is  not  broken 
or  slipped.  A  safe  precaution  is  to  spread 
apart  the  subject  when  pushing  home  the 
scion. 

To  tie  the  graft,  use  a  cotton  string;  begin 


to  wind  at  the  top  and,  by  drawing  it  close 
and  tight  at  the  bottom  near  the  bud,  you  will 
prevent  the  scions  being  forced  from  place . 

This  done,  six  or  eight  days  will  deter- 
mine the  measure  of  your  success.  By 
this  time  the  scion  bud  should  have  begun 
to  grow,  following  which  all  suckers  and 
laterals  drawing  from  the  cane  on  which 
the  graft  is  placed  should  be  carefully 
removed,  and  this  latter  operation  repeated 
as  often  as  may  be  required  to  force  all 
growth  to  the  new  part. 

The  success  of  the  graft  is  early  indi- 
cated by  the  falling  off  of  the  leaf  stem 
which  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  scion. 
As  the  union  grows  the  string  must  be 
loosened.  The  short  time  necessary  to 
determine  the  success  of  this  method  gives 
ample  opportunity  to  repeat  the  operation 
several  times  during  the  season,  if  success 
does  not  attend  the  first  efforts. 


I'lK.  II. 

Grafts  made  on  growing  canes  of  riparia 
vines  two  years  old  have  shown  good 
results,  though  older  vines  are  equally 
good.  Fig.  Ill  shows  an  old  riparia  vine 
grafted  on  its  growing  parts  at  o,  thus 
producing  resistant  grafted  cuttings  well 
united  above  to  a  better  variety,  which  may 
be  planted  in  the  new  vineyard  the  follow- 
ing spring  or  layered  and  rooted  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  line. 

Many  other  advantages  growing  out  of 
this  method  will  be  explained  later  if  we 
can  determine  the  success  promised  by 
Prof.  Goethe.  In  the  meantime  we  call 
upon  you  to  experiment  carefully  and  for- 
ward your  results  as  early  as  possible. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  H    WHEELER. 
ChUf  Executive  FUicuUural  Officer. 


July  7,  1887 
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BRITISH    WIMES. 


(Ridley's  Wine  anil  Spirit  arcular.] 
We  have  recently  had  brought  under  our 
notice  a  matter  which,  although  it  may  not 
at  the  present  moment  have  assumed  suffi- 
cient proportions  to  do  any  great  damage  to 
the  trade,  is  likely,  if  allowed  to  continue, 
to  deleTop  into  a  serious  form  of  unfair 
competition.  We  allude  to  the  regulations, 
or  rather  want  of  them — in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  British  Wines,  or, 
as  they  are  officially  known,  "Sweets."  In 
the  year  1803,  the  duty  upon  home-made 
wines  was  493  per  barrel,  and  from  this  tax 
daring  that  and  the  thirteen  succeeding 
years,  the  income  derived  by  the  Exchequer 
varied  from  £21,000  to  £33,000  per  annum. 
With  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Cape 
Wines  in  1816,  from  6s  to  28  6d  per  gallon, 
came  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  British  article.*  The  tax 
also  was  itself  reduced  considerably,  and  in 
time  yielded  so  unimportant  an  amount, 
that  it  was  abolished  in  the  year  1832. 
Since  then  "Sweets"  have,  so  far  as  we  cau 
learn,  been  made  in  this  country  without 
tax  or  supervision;  it  being  understood  that 
Blight  fermentation  of  fruit  and  sugar  was 
permitted  sufficient  to  extract  the  flavor 
of  the  fruit,  the  "Wine"  being  made  up 
with  water  and  plain  Spirit,  upon  which 
latter,  of  course,  duty  had  been  paid.  This, 
allowing  the  first  cost  of  the  basis  to  be 
about  a  shilling  a  gallon,  would  make  the 
total  cost,  if  duty-paid  spirit  were  added  to 
raise  it  to  18  degrees,  something  under  three 
shillings  per  gallon  to  the  producer,  which 
considering  the  difference  in  quality  between 
the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  and  home  made 
concoctions,  would  leave  the  former  little 
cause  for  fear  in  the  matter  of  competition. 
We  are,  however,  given  to  understand  that 
in  many  instances  the  manufacturers  of 
British  Wines  have  of  late  departed  from 
this  rule,  and  instead  of  fermenting  to  about 
three  degrees,  which  is  the  unwritten  con- 
cession granted  by  the  Excise,  have  gone  in 
for  fermenting  to  the  fullest  extent  they  may 
desire — to  twenty  degrees  or  in  some  cases 
even  higher.  Now  that  such  a  state  of 
things  can  be  fair  and  legitimate  cannot  for 
one  moment  be  affirmed,  for  without  beg. 
ging  the  question  as  to  whether  or  no  the 
present  wine,  spirit  and  beer  duties  are  a 
tax  on  alcohol,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ttie  possession  of  so  many  degrees  of  alcohol 
free  of  duty  ha3  a  very  substantial  value. 
We  have  no  wish  to  appear  churlish,  and  to 
clamour  for  another  industry  to  be  taxed, 
simply  because  our  own  is  so  treated.  In 
this  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  unfair  pre- 
ference which  may  in  the  long  run  prove 
detrimental  to  legitimate  trade,  nor  do  we 
see  how  the  advocates  of  protection  can  very 
well  argue  in  its  favor,  since  the  sugar, 
which  forms  the  principal  item,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  fruit  are  foreign  com- 
modities. We  cannot  pretend  to  say  how 
far  this  new  system  has  been  adopted, 
since  in  the  absence  of  Government  re- 
;  strictions,  no  statistics  are  kept.  That  it 
'  does  exist,  however,  is  shown  by  the  foUow- 
■  ing  extract  from  the  circular  of  one  of  the 
i  manufacturing  houses: — 
I  "In  their  new  manufacture  of  British 
Ij  Wines  which  they  originated  at  their  fac- 
1  tory    three    years    ago  and  


have    deviated     entirely    from    the    usual 

*It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  additional  rea- 
«on  why  British  could  not  withstand  the  competition 
ot  Cape  Winea  was  that  the  price  o(  sugar  was  fully 
■0»th«  cwt.;  whereas  at  the  present  time  the  cost 
would  not  be  a  quarter  of  that  amount;  imported 
fruit  Is  also  inunensely  cheaper  than  was  then  the 


methods  of  the  wholesale  makers  of  thrae, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  endeavored  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  follow  the  practice  of 
the  makers  of  the  grape  juice  wines  of 
France,  and  by  adopting  a  similar  process 
of  fermentation  have  obtained  the  most 
satisfactory  results." 

Here  there  is  no  attempt  to  disgtuse  the 
fact  that  the  wines  are  fermented  up  to  a 
point  to  insure  their  keeping  without  any 
duty  for  spirit  being  paid.  We  do  not 
know  the  exact  extent  to  which  the  House 
in  question  may  happen  to  ferment,  but  we 
saw  the  test  of  a  sample  derived  from  one 
of  these  manufacturers  a  few  days  ago 
which  showed  22°  of  poor  spirit.  This 
surely  cannot  be  right,  and  the  matter  ap- 
pears to  be  one  which  authorities  would  do 
well  in  their  own  interest  and  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  Trade  generally  to  look  care- 
fully into.  With  the  present  laxity  there 
would  seem  little  reason  why  every  consum- 
ing house  should  not  start  a  small  man- 
ufactory of  British  Wines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  down  their  Spirits.  As 
we  have  on  several  occasions  remarked 
the  debatable  point  in  all  these  questions 
of  duties,  is  as  to  whether  or  not  the  tax 
is  to  be  considered  one  on  alcohol  or  on 
various  distinct  articles.  That  an  alco- 
holic basis  underlies  the  framing  of  the 
taxes  we  cannot  but  feel,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  a  very  uneven  one.  How  in 
the  present  state  of  the  Bevenue  the  in- 
cidence is  to  be  levelled  we  do  not  pretend 
to  say.  At  present  the  tax  on  beer  is 
roughly  speaking  2s  per  proof  gallon,  48  on 
wine,  and  IDs  on  spirit,  whilst  cider  which 
frequently  contains  as  much  alcohol  as 
beer,  is  allowed  to  be  made  or  imported 
duty  free,  in  addition  to  British  Wines  to 
which  we  have  referred.  The  situation  is 
anomalous  enough  as  it  is,  and  there  can  be 
no  reason  in  allowing  a  fresh  complication 
to  arise,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unfairness  in 
competition  which  it  engenders. 


UVEKMORE    VINEYARDS 


The  CrelUn  Wine  Cellar— drapes  Drop- 
pins  from  Vines. 


vineyards  ?  Wo  plant  them  generally  on 
light  land,  worn  out  for  wheat,  and  expect 
them  to  begin  bearing  the  third  year,  and 
continue  increasing  the  crop  till  they  pro- 
duce from  fotir  to  six  tons  per  acre.  We 
never  pick  off  a  bunch,  and  if  a  few  berries 
drop  we  consider  it  a  calamity.  Now,  in 
this  valley  the  vine  is  very  fruitful,  and  to- 
day four  and  five  year  old  vines  are  stagger- 
ing beneath  loads  of  from  thirty  to  a  hun- 
dred bunches  of  grapes.  A  fruit  tree  thus 
encumbered,  though  with  eight  times  the 
space  from  which  to  draw  sustenance, 
would  be  relieved  of  fully  half  the  load  by 
the  careful  grower.  Why  not  pursue  the 
same  course  with  the  vine  ?  It  is  a  willing 
horse,  and  willingly  bears  heavy  burdens, 
but  can  it  always  do  so  1  And  is  not  this 
stunting  of  a  portion  of  the  fruit  a  protest 
on  the  part  of  the  vine  against  the  burden 
we  allow  it  to  bear  ? 


■mall     Vineyards. 


(Livennore  Herald.] 
The  Crellin  wine  cellar  on  the  Euby  Hill 
vineyard  is  going  up  rapidly  and  will  be 
the  largest  in  Livermore  Valley.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  and  will  be  substantial 
and  first  class  in  every  respect.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  Messrs.  Crellin  are  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  engaging  in 
the  manufacture  of  must,  in  which  event 
they  will  be  large  purchases  of  grapes. 
The  business  is  in  its  infancy,  but  from  its 
nature  cannot  but  prove  a  paying  one,  and 
we  certainly  hope  they  will  engage  in  it. 

An  examination  of  the  vineyards  during 
the  past  week  disclosed  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  considerable  injury  to  the  grape 
crop  of  this  valley  by  the  dropping  of  the 
berries.  There  is  but  little  dropping  as 
yet,  but  on  some  varieties  a  portion  of  the 
berries  on  a  bunch  are  continuing  to  grow, 
while  others  have  stopped.  These  stunted 
berries  will  not  be  perfected  and  will  gen- 
erally drop.  Indeed,  in  some  places,  a 
sharp  stroke  against  the  main  stalk  will 
bring  a  shower  of  these  berries  already. 
The  trouble  seems  most  apparent  on  the 
long  pruned  varieties,  and  is  believed  by 
good  authority  to  be  caused  largely  by  the 
density  of  the  foliage,  and  the  consequent 
sweltering  in  hot  weather.  How  much 
these  difficulties  will  cut  dovm  the  crop  it 
is  as  yet  too  early  to  venture  an  opinion. 

Are  we  not  expecting   too  much  of  our 


We  have  frequently  had  items  in  our 
paper  concerning  the  most  extensive  vine- 
yards of  this  section,  and  an  Eastean  read- 
er writes  to  ask  what  can  be  done  on  a  small 
vineyard.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  give  any 
definite  figures  for  this  season,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  confess  that  we  did  not  give  the 
matter  full  attention  last  year.  However, 
we  have  ore  instance  in  view  which  we  will 
give  now,  and  later  in  the  season  we  will 
supplement  it  with  others.  Mr.  I.  A. 
Grout,  on  lot  28,  Central  California  Colony, 
had  1,000  vines  of  the  Muscat  variety. 
These  vines  are  set  eight  feet  apart,  hence 
would  cover  just  one  acre  and  a  half  of 
ground.  Being  sick  and  unable  to  care  for 
the  crop  when  ready  to  pick,  Mr.  Grout 
sold  the  grapes  to  Col.  Forsyth,  on  the  vine, 
for  $18  per  ton.  The  latter  gathered  four- 
teen tons  the  first  crop,  but  could  not  get 
around  to  make  the  second  picking,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  three  tons  were  allowed  to 
go  to  waste.  For  the  fourteen  ,tons  taken 
from  an  acre  and  a  half  of  vineyard,  Mr. 
Grout  received  $252,  and  the  purchaser 
harvested  the  crop.  These  vines  were  six 
years  old  from  the  cutting,  and  give  promise 
of  yielding  23  or  24  tons  this  season.  Mr. 
Grout  also  had  three  acres  of  5-year-old 
wine  grapes,  from  which  he  sold  13%  tons 
of  grapes  for  $230.  He  set  out  eight  acres 
to  cuttings  last  season,  and  their  immense 
growth  now  almost  completely  covers  the 
ground,  while  many  of  these  1-year-old 
vines  now  contain  large,  perfectly  formed 
bunches  of  grapes.  We  would  like  to  com- 
pare the  actual  results  obtained  the  coming 
season  by  Fresno  colonists  with  those  of 
any  unirrigated  section  of  the  world.  This 
challenge  is  open  to  all  comers. — Fresno 
Republican. 


YUMA    ORAPES. 


A   Scheme   to   Irrlirate   1,1.54,000  Acres 
of  I,aud. 

Mr.  George  W.  Morton,  of  Yuma,  is  in 
this  city  with  samples  of  grapes,  to  show 
what  his  country  can  do  in  this  line.  Two 
years  some  nine  different  varieties  of  grapes 
were  set  out  at  Yuma  as  an  experiment. 
The  first  year  the  vines  bore,  and  this  was 
considered  wonderful;  and  this  year  the 
vines  were  loaded  and  the  grapes  have  been 
ripe  since  the  6th  of  June.  On  the  first 
day  of  July  ripe  grapes  were  picked  from 
nine  different  vines,  none  over  two  years 
old  and  all  of  .different  varieties,  as  follows : 
Malaga,  Mission,  Rose  Peru,  Early  Chasler, 
Black  Hamburg,  Flaming  Tokay,  White 
Muscat,  Black  Morocco  and  Blue  Malvasia. 
The   fact  that  the  nine  varieties  were  ripe 


as  early  as  the  Ist  of  July  shows  what  an 
advantage  the  country  possesses  over  all 
the  northern  points,  and  experiments  are 
going  on  to  prove  the  raisin  qualities  of  the 
grapes  produced.  .  From  indications  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  a  large  extent  of 
territory  will  be  opened  up  to  an  industry 
which  is  one  of  the  most  remunerative  on 
the  coast.  Mr.  Morton  brought  samples  of 
the  grapes  with  him  and  will  select  some 
prominent  place  where  he  can  display  them. 
The  great  trouble  with  that  country  has 
been  the  lack  of  water,  but  for  some  time 
past  Messrs.  George  W.  Morton,  D.  M. 
Harwood,  Robt.  McPherson  and  John  W. 
Dorrington  have  been  engaged  in  studying 
up  a  method  by  which  154,000  acres  of  land 
in  Arizona  and  1,000,000  acres  in  Sonora 
can  be  irrigated.  They  have  surveyed  the 
route  of  a  canal  fifty  miles  long,'  which  is 
to  take  its  water  from  both  the  Colorado 
and  Gila  rivers.  This  canal  will  be  forty 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  country.  Its  esti- 
mated cost  is  $1,000,000,  and  Mr.  Morton 
is  here  endeavoring  to  enlist  some  capital- 
ists in  the  enterprise,  which  looks  favorable, 
and  if  carried  out,  will  be  remunerative. 
The  company  will  be  incorporated  in  a  few 
days,  and  as  soon  as  the  capital  has  been 
subscribed  the  work  will  be  pushed  ahead. 

Los  Angeles  Daily  Herald. 

»  # 

THE    ORAPE    CROP. 


The  grape  crop  of  this  section  is  now 
set,  and  there  is,  so  far,  nothing  to  inter- 
fere with  a  full  production,  in  tenor  with 
the  age  of  the  vines.  Last  season  our  crop 
was  cut  down  one-half  by  couleur — a  most 
unusual  thing,  as  the  grape  is  one  of  the 
surest  crops  produced  in  this  State.  We 
picked,  last  season,  something  over  2,000 
tons  of  grapes,  and  but  for  the  couleur  and 
some  other  local  causes,  would  have  nearly 
doubled  that  amount.  This  season,  all  the 
vines  are  a  year  older,  many  have  come 
into  bearing  for  the  first  time,  and  as  be- 
fore remarked,  the  crop  has  not  been  af- 
fected in  any  way.  This  week,  several 
careful  estimates,  based  largely  on  last 
season's  crop,  have  been  made  by  conser- 
vative growers,  as  well  as  a  further  esti- 
mate of  the  combined  capacity  of  all  our 
wineries  and  cellars.  The  estimates  made 
are  all  in  the  vicinity  of  5,000  tons — rather 
above  than  below.  The  winery  capacity 
was  rated  at  3,000  tons,  thus  leaving  a  sur- 
plus of  2,000  tons  of  grapes  unprovided 
for.  To  work  up  these  there  should  be  at 
least  two  more  wineries — or  one  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  handle  that  amount.  We 
have  but  two  public  wineries,  and  neither 
are  clear  of  old  wine.  One,  however,  will 
doubtless  be  so,  before  the  crop  is  ready, 
and  perhaps  both.  There  are,  or  will  be, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  vintage  season 
— five  private  cellars,  in  addition  to  several 
smaU  wineries,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be 
run  this  season.  What  we  want,  therefore, 
is  more  cellars,  and  our  growers  should 
take  hold  of  the  matter  at  once.  Let  the 
Board  of  Trade  use  its  influence.  We 
have  the  best  wine  grapes  in  this  State, 
and  they  mtist  not  be  allowed  to  go  a- 
begging  for  want  of  cellarage.  Let  it  be 
known  that  we  have  a  surplus,  and  the 
men  will  be  found  to  take  care  of  it. — Liv- 
ermore Herald. 


It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 
The  action  of  the  dealers  in  not  coming  to 
any  terms  with  the  wine  growers,  forces  the 
latter  to  hold  their  wine,  and  every  day  of 
age  adds  value  to  it.  If  it  is  held  till  this 
time  next  year  it  will  be  worth  a  fortune  to 
this  valley.  We  should  like  to  see  this 
matter  agitated  by  the  entire  press  ot  the 
Napa  and  Sonoma  district. — St.  UeltAa 
Independiul. 
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Mr.  Pohndorff  reports  that  he  meets  with 
contined  and  increasing  success  in  his  wine 
business  at  Washington.  He  finds  that  the 
people  there  give  him  good  support  in  his 
efforts,  as  he  shows  the  true  inwardness, 
and  exposes  the  humbug  of  the  business. 
The  consumers  are  intelligent  classes  who 
stand  by  purity  and  quality.  It  is  a  pity 
that  more  wine  makers  have  not  followed 
the  example  set  them  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Crabb 
and  Mr.  Pohndorff  as  they  would  thus  find 
themselves  out  of  the  present  precarious 
position  in  relation  to  prices. 

The  pure  wine  law  is  being  tested  by  the 
merchants  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Henry 
Kohler,  of  the  firm  of  Kohler  &  Van  Ber- 
gen, refused  to  label  his  wines,  was  arrested 
for  a  violation  of  the  law  and  found  guilty. 
The  case  will  be  carried  [to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  law  re- 
mains a  dead  letter  and  is  openly  violated 
by  all  the  wine  merchants  in  town,  who, 
however,  demand  that  its  provisions  shall 
be  rigidly  adhered  to  by  the  wine  makers. 
If  the  usual  time  for  getting  a  case  through 
the  Courts  be  occupied  in  this  instance, 
then  the  Pure  Wine  Law  will  be  a  dead 
letter,  as  far  as  the  merchants  are  concern- 
ed, for  a  year  or  two  to  come . 


THE      PHTI.I.OXEBA      IN      FRANOE. 


Bonf  ort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular  tries 
to  depreciate  prices  by  saying  that  "the 
wine  and  spirit  trade  feels  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  the  small  orders  of  buyers,  and 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  getting  orders." 
The  jobbers  are  evidently  anxious  to  pur- 
chase. 


Mr.  MacLaohlan,  president  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society,  in  his  annual  address,  is 
reported  by  an  English  contemporary  to 
have  spoken  as  follows: — In  July  last  I  had 
opportunities  of  learning  more  about  the 
ravages  of  the  phylloxera  in  France,  from 
personal  observation  and  conversation, 
than  I  bad  ever  before  been  able  to  do.  A 
sojourn  of  some  length  in  the  Pyrenees 
Orientales  brought  the  extent  of  the  ravages 
vividly  before  me.  I  was  in  a  district  once 
covered  with  smiling  vineyards.  Now  there 
are  only  the  dead  stocks  half  concealed  by 
weeds,  left  in  the  ground,  ghastly  reminders 
of  the  past.  Or  occasionally  the  dead 
stocks  are  piled  in  hugh  stacks  for  firewood, 
and  the  vines  have  been  replaced  by  maize 
— a  poor  substitute  from  a  financial  point 
of  view.  I  met  men  once  prosperous  pro- 
prietors, now  impoverished  peasants,  still 
clinging  to  the  scenes  of  former  prosperity. 
The  state  of  affairs  there  is  repeated  in  very 
many  districts;  and  it  was  lamentably  evi- 
dent in  that  of  Angouleme  in  passing  through 
it  by  train.  The  famous  Bordeaux  district, 
however,  seems  largely  to  have  recovered 
itself;  and  in  passing  through  it  one  would 
not  imagine  that  it  also  had  recently  gone 
through  the  same  ordeal.  In  this  district 
remedial  measures  and  the  introduction  of 
new  blood  in  the  form  of  American  stocks, 
said  to  be  phylloxera  proof,  have  told  suc- 
cessfully. And,  speaking  as  an  economic 
entomologist,  I  cannot  resist  the  opinion 
(iij  holding  which  I  think  I  am  in  a  minori- 
ty) that  the  want  of  introduction  of  new 
blood  may  have  had  a  large  share  in  ren- 
dering the  vines,  cultivated  too  much  "  in 
and  in,''  ready  victims  to  the  pest  when  it 
first  appeared.  I  am  not  armed  with  official 
statistics;  but  there  appeared  to  be  a  hopeful 
feeling,  to  the  effect  that  the  phylloxera 
was  exhausting  itself  (as  far  as  France  is 
co|icerned).  Let  us  hope  such  is  the  case. 
Bvjt  I  met  and  conversed  with  intelligent 
anil  far-seeing  Frenchmen,  who  held  that 
thf  future  depended  more  upon  what  turn 
the  phylloxera  might  take  than  upon  politi- 
eaj  affairs.  Never  before  has  an  insidious 
iu$ect-pest  caused  such  widespread  and  con- 
tirjued  ruin. 


The  Santa  Clara  County  Viticultura- 
Soiciety  has  been  in  communication  with 
Dr.  Springmuhl,  suggesting  that  the  neces. 
safy  plant  to  make  condensed  must  be 
placed  in  San  Jose.  Dr.  Springmuhl's 
reply  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  J.  de  Barth 
Shorb,  who  has  the  contract  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  machines,  has  formed  a  com- 
pany of  capitalists  in  San  Francisco  where 
a  factory  will  be  operated  and  that  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  with  this  company. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  Dr.  Springmuhl 
will  not  return  here  before  the  vintage,  and 
probably  his  own  business  at  the  vintage  in 
Europe  will  present  his  doing  so. 


OITK    WINES    IN   ti:NUI.AN». 


Mr.  ThoB.  D.  Cone,  agent  for  the  Yaryan 
system  of  evaporation  in  condensing  must, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  East.  Mr. 
Cone  intends,  during  the  coming  vintage, 
to  put  up  condensed  must  in  small  cans, 
containing  about  one  gallon  each,  with 
about  half  a  dozen  cans  in  each  package 
as  there  has  been  considerable  demand  for 
the  condensed  must  in  small  marketable 
quantities.  He  is  giving  this  subject  con- 
siderable attention  and  will,  very  probably, 
appear  more  prominently  before  the  grape 
growing  community  before  the  next  year's 
vintage. 


As  we  have  already  shown  there  was  an 
excellent  opportunity  afforded,  by  the  Amer- 
ican Exhibition  now  being  held  in  London, 
for  the  introduction  of  California  wines  in- 
to England.  A  slight  effort  was  made  to  do 
something,  but  lack  of  energy  and  lack  of 
money  caused  the  movement  to  result  in 
failure.  The  Australian  wine  makers,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  they  had  a  similar 
opportunity  afforded  them,  a  year  ago,  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  They 
found  the  necessary  funds  and  they  found 
the  necessary  wines  to  exhibit,  although  the 
production  of  wine  in  Australia  is  trifling  in 
comparison  with  that  in  California  alone, 
let  alone  the  Eastern  States.  The  Austral- 
ians saw  the  good  point  and  took  the  trouble 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  They  are  reaping 
the  harvest  and  we  are  not.  One  Australi- 
an firm  of  wine  makers  have  alone  received 
an  order  for  600,000  gallons.  Califoruians 
might  have  been  in  the  same  fortunate  posi- 
tion, but  they  are  not.  They  have  nobody 
to  blame  but  themselves.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  not  heard  very  much  of  the  American 
Exhibition  as  a  whole,  probably  because 
there  was  a  general  condition  of  apathy  on 
the  part  of  our  manufacturers.  But  a  great 
opportunity  has  been  lost.  There  should 
have  been  discernment  enough  in  Califoinia 
to  foresee  the  triumph  of  Buffalo  Bill  and 
his  retainers.  A  California  wine  stall  in 
conjunction  with  his  show  would  have  been 
an  enormous  financial  success,  and  worthy 
of  American  enterprise.  Our  wine  makers 
and  wine  merchants  could  thus  have  intro- 
duced pure  California  wines  to  the  notice  of 
all  the  Kings  and  knaves  in  Europe.  It 
wotold  have  been  a  grand  scheme  and  would 
haire  paid  well. 


EUHOPEAN    WINES. 


information  comes  from  London  that 
French  wine  growers  and  French  wine  and 
spirit  merchants  are  approaching  the  appre- 
hejision  that  the  recent  virtual  declaration 
of  j  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  legisla- 
tive influence  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
alirming  increase  of  spirit-drinking  in 
Fr  ince  and  the  Prime  Minister's  aspersions 
of  the  purity  of  the  prevailing  beverages, 
pofteud  disaster  to  their  respective  indus- 
tris,  but  nobody  believes  that  serious 
measures  will  be  taken  to  restrict  one  evil 
orf  remedy  the  other.  The  fact  is,  the 
friuds  committed  in  the  liberal  manufac- 
tut-e  of  spirits  in  France  have  decreased 
largely  the  demand  for  those  commodities 
fr^m  the  long-suffering  consumers  of 
Fifench  wines  in  foreign  nations,  and 
orders  have  fallen  off  to  such  an  extent 
thlat  exporters  have  become  alarmed  lest 
their  business  be  altogether  ruined.  Even 
gqllible  Americans,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
reports  of  their  own  Consuls  showing  the 
flagrant  extent  to  which  adulterations  have 
long  been  carried  on,  have  hesitated  to 
ddubt  that  expressed  raisin  juice,  cheap 
wines  from  Italy,  Hungary,  Cyprus,  Cape 
of  Good  Hops,  Australia  and  California 
can  and  have  openly  been  "  blended  "  into 
superior  clarets,  burgundies  and  cham- 
pagnes, have  actually  begun  to  believe  the 
evidence  of  their  own  senses,  and  refuse  to 
purchase  the  trash  so  long  accepted  by 
them  as  wine. 


We  regret  to  notice  the  insolvency  of  Mr. 
William  Schefiler  of  St.  Helena,  with  lia- 
bilities amounting  to  $187,119.64.  The 
assets  amount  to  $193,575,  and  include 
$189,000  in  stock  (par  value)  in  the  Edge 
Hill  Vineyard  Company.  The  principal 
creditors  are  in  New  York  and  in  Europe, 


NEW    YORK    PURE    WINE    I.AW^ 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  law  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  adulterated  wine  in  New 
York: 

State  of  New  Yobe. 

An  act  to  define  pure  wines,  half  wines, 
made  wines,  and  adulterated  wines,  and 
to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
half  wines  and  made  wines,  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  manufacture  or  sale  of  adulter- 
ated wines  within  the  State  of  New  York. 

JTAe  People  of  the  State  of  Ne%B  York,  rep- 
resented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  All  liquors  denominated  as 
wine,  containing  alcohol,  "except  such  as 
shall  be  produced  by  the  natural  fermenta- 
tion of  pure,  uudried  fruit  juice,' '  or  com- 
pounded with  distilled  spirits,  or  by  both 
methods,  except  as  permitted  by  section  two 
of  this  act,  whether  denominated  as  wine 
or  by  any  other  name  (whatsoever,  in  the 
nature  of  articles  for  use  as  beverages,  or 
for  compounding  with  other  liquors  intend- 
ed for  such  use,  and  all  compounds  of  the 
same  with  pure  wine,  and  all  preserved 
fruit  juices  compounded  with  substances 
not  produced  from  undried  fruit,  in  the 
character  of,  or  intended  for  use  as  bever- 
ages, or  for  use  in  the  fermentation  or  prep- 
aration of  liquors  intended  for  use  as  bev- 
erages, and  all  wines,  imitation  of  wines  or 
other  beverages  produced  from  fruit  which  1 
shall  contain  any  alum,  baryta  salts,  cans-  » 
tic  lime,  carbonate  of  soda,  carbonate  of 
potash,  carbonic  acid,  salts  of  lead,  gly-  j 
cerine,  salicylic  acid  or  any  other  antisep-  M 
tic,  coloring  matter,  other  than  that  pro- 
duced from  undried  fruit,  artificial  flavor- 
ing, essence  of  ether,  or  any  other  foreign 
substance  whatsoever  which  is  injurious  to 
health,  shall  be  denominated  as  adulterated  ■ 
wine,  and  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  " 
manufacture  with  the  intent  to  sell,  or  shall 
sell,  or  offer  to  sell,  any  of  such  wine  or 
beverages,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 
or, and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars  or  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
six  months,  or  more  than  one  year,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  and  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  one  dollar  for  each  gallon 
thereof  sold,  offered  for  sale  or  manufac- 
tured with  intent  to  |sell,  and  such  wine  or 
beverage  shall  be  deemed  a  public  nuisance 
and  forfeited  to  the  State,  and  shall  be 
summarily  seized  and  destroyed  by  any 
health  officer  within  whose  jurisdiction  the 
same  shall  be  found,  and  the  reasonable  ex- 
pense of  such  seizure  and  Jdestructiou  shall 
be  a  county  charge. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  the 
words  "pure  wine"  shall  be  understood  to 
mean  the  fermented  juice  of  undried  grapes 
or  other  undried  fruits,  provided,  however, 
that  the  addition  of  pure  sugar  to  perfect 
the  wine,  or  the  addition  of  pure  distilled 
spirits  to  preserve  it,  not  to  exceed  eight 
per  cent,  of  its  volume,  or  the  using  of  the 
necessary  things  to  clarify  and  fine  the 
wine,  which  are  not  injurious  to  health, 
shall  not  be  construed  as  adulterations,  but 
such  pure  wine  shall  contain  at  least  sev- 
enty-five per  cent,  of  pure  grape  or  other 
undried  fruit  juice. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  further  purpose  of  this 
act,  should  any  person  or  persons  manufac- 
ture with  the  intent  to  sell,  or  sell  or  offer 
to  sell,  any  wine  which  contains  lesB  th»a 
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geventy-flre  per  cent,  and  more  than  fifty 
per  cent,  of  pure  grape  or  other  uudriod 
fruit  juico,  and  ia  otherwise  pure,  such  wine 
shall  be  known,  branded,  marked,  labelled 
and  sold  as  "half  wine,"  and  upon  each 
and  every  package  of  such  wine  which  shall 
contain  more  than  three  gallons,  there  shall 
be  stamped  upon  both  ends  of  such  pack- 
age, in  black  printed  letters,  at  least  one 
inch  high  and  of  proper  proportion,  the 
words  "half  wine,"  and  upon  all  packages 
which  shall  contain  more  than  one  quart 
and  up  'to  three  gallons,  there  shall  be 
stamped  upon  ^each  of  such  package,  in 
plain,  printed  black  letters  at  least  one-half 
inch  high,  and  of  proper  proportion,  the 
words  "half  wine,"  and  upon  all  packages 
or  bottles  of  one  quart  or  less,  there  shall 
be  placed  a  label,  securely  pasted  thereon, 
on  which  label  the  words  "half  wine"  shall 
be  plainly  printed  in  black  letters  at  least 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  high  and  of  proper 
proportion.  Should  any  number  of  such 
packages  be  enclosed  in  a  larger  package, 
as  a  box,  barrel,  case  or  basket,  such  out- 
side package  shall  also  receive  the  stamp 
"half  wine,''  the  letters  to  bo  of  the  size  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  such  wine  con- 
tained in  such  outside  package,  provided, 
further,  that  any  person  or  persons  who 
shall  sell,  ofifer  for  sale  or  manufacture 
with  the  intent  to  sell,  any  wine  which 
shall  contain  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of 
pure  grape  or  other  undried  fruit  juice,  and 
is  otherwise  pure,  such  wine  shall  be  known, 
stamped,  labeled  and  sold  as  "made  wine," 
and  shall  be  stamped,  marked  and  labeled 
in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  in  this 
section,  except  the  words  shall  be  in  this 
case  "made  wine.'' 

Skc.  4.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall 
seU,  or  offer  for  sale,  or  manufacture  with 
the  intent  to  sell  any  wine  of  the  kind  and 
character  as  described  in  the  third  section 
of  this  act,  which  shall  not  be  stamped, 
marked  or  labeled  after  the  manner  and 
mode  therein  prescribed,  such  person  or 
persons  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not 
less  than  three  months,  or  more  than  one 
year,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one- 
half  dollar  for  each  gallon  thereof  so  sold, 
offered  for  sale,  or  manufactured  with  the 
intent  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale.  All  penal- 
ties imposed  by  this  act  may  be  recovered 
with  costs  of  action  by  any  person,  in  his 
own  name,  before  anyljustice  of  the  pence 
in  the  county  where  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted; where  the  amount  does  not  excetd 
the  jurisdiction  of  said  justice,  or  when  such 
action  shall  be  brought  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  before  any  justice  of  the  district,  or 
of  the  City  court  of  said  city,  and  such  pen- 
alties may  be  recovered  in  the  like  manner 
in  any  court  of  record  in  the  State,  but  on 
recovery  by  the  plaintiff  in  such  case  for  a 
sum  less  than  fifty  dollars,  the  plaintiff 
shall  only  be  entitled  to  costs  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  recovery.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  any  district  attorney  in 
this  State,  and  he  is  hereby  required  to 
prosecute  or  commence  actions  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  this  State,  for  the  resovery 
of  the  penalties  allowed  herein,  upon  re- 
ceiving proper  information  thereof,  and  in 
all  actions  brought  by  such  district  attor- 
ney, one-half  of  the  penalty  recovered  shall 
belong  to,  and  be  paid  over  to  the  person 
or  persons,  giving  the  information  upon 
which  the  action  is  brought,  and  the  other 


half  shall  be  paid  to  the  treaanrer  of  the 
county  in  which  said  action  is  brought  with- 
in thirty  days  from  the  time  of  its  collec- 
tion, and  the  said  one-half  shall  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  poor  fund  of  the  town 
or  city  in  which  the  cause  of  action  arose. 
All  judgments  recovered  in  'pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  with  the  interest 
thereon,  may  be  collected  and  enforced  by 
the  same  means,  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  judgment  rendered  in  an  action  to  re- 
cover damages  for  a  personal  injury.  Two 
or  more  penalties  may  bo  included  in  the 
same  action. 

Skc  .  5.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  apply  to  medicated  wines,  such  as  are 
put  up  and  sold  for  medical  purposes  only. 

Sso.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on 
September  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven. 


THE     BARTON     ESTATE    .COMPANY. 


NEW    WINE    CELLARS. 


In  the  Donohue  building  on  First  Street 
are  to  be  found  the  new  wine  cellars  of 
Messrs.  Alfred  Greenebaum  &  C«.  The 
main  floor,  opening  on  to  the  street,  con- 
tains all  the  case  goods,  oflioes  and  sample 
rooms  which  cover  an  area  of  55  by  130 
feet,  exclusive  of  magnificent  glass  covered 
court  used  for  the  reception  and  delivery  of 
goods.  The  size  of  the  cellar  is  73  by  140 
feet,  and  here  is  all  the  wine  stored  in 
wood,  besides  25,000  bottles  of  wine  stored 
in  racks  and  ready  to  fill  any  orders  at  very 
short  notice.  All  the  bottling  and  racking 
is  done  in  the  cellar,  where  the  bottles  are 
washed  by  a  patent  brush  machine  in  place 
of  the  old  method  of  using  shot.  A  very 
important  advantage  in  these  cellars  is  the 
system  of  ventilation  which  was  devised  by 
Mr.  Haber,  one  of  the  firm.  An  iron  ven- 
tilating shaft  runs  from  the  cellar  to  the 
top  of  the  six  story  building.  This,  con- 
necting with  a  small  hole  in  the  sidewalk, 
afforded  a  continuous  cool  current  of  air 
throughout  the  cellar,  the  temperature 
never  exceeding  G0°.  It  is  so  arranged  that 
the  ventilator  can  be  regulated  at  will,  and 
opened  or  closed  altogether  if  so  desired, 
and  every  arrangement  made  for  maintain- 
ing perfect  cleanliness.  Messrs.  Greene- 
baum &  Co.  are  agents  for  the  wines  of 
Captain  Niebaum's  Inglenook  Vineyard, 
formerly  managed  by  Mr.  H,  W.  Mclntyre. 
These  wines  have  obtained  a  world  wide 
reputation  for  quality  and  purity.  They 
are  sold  to  the  consumers  in  glass  only 
and  are  protected  by  a  trade  mark,  every 
bottle  being  wired  and  bearing  the  seal  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  vineyard,  and  the 
pure  wine  stamp.  None  of  the  wine  sold 
is  less  than  three  years  of  age,  and  it  is  by 
these  methods  that  the  firm  are  building  up 
such  a  favorable  reputation  for  the  wines 
that  they  exclusively  handle. 

Besides  the  wines  of  the  Inglenook  Vine- 
yard they  carry  large  stocks  of  the  best 
dry  and  sweet  wines  in  the  State,  selected 
with  care  from  the  most  favored  localities, 
price  being  no  object  where  quality  can  be 
procured.  Messrs.  A.  Greenebaum  &  Co. 
have  no  doubt  the  largest  stocks  of  the  late 
new  varieties,  such  as  the  Cabernet  Sau- 
vignon,  Malbecs,  St.  Macaire,  Franc  Finot 
the  noblest  of  grapes  of  the  Gironde,  the 
cuttings  of  which  were  procured  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Drummond  direct  from  vineyards 
Chateau  Laiayette,  Margaux  and  the  Clos 
Vogeot  of  the  Bomance.  The  immense 
establishment  of  Messrs.  A,  Greenebaum 
A  Co.  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 


Subscribe  for  Thb  Mebchakt. 


In  the  London  Standard  of  June  15th, 
we  notice  a  prospectus  of  the  Barton  Estate 
Company  with  a  capital  of  £225,000.  The 
company  is  formed  "to  purchase,  work  and 
develope,  as  a  going  concern,  the  well- 
known  Barton  Vineyard,  together  with  320 
acres  of  adjoining  land,  all  situate  in  Fresno 
County,  California.''  The  list  of  applica- 
tions for  shares  and  debentures  closed  on 
June  20th.  Extracts  were  quoted  from  a 
report  by  a  Mr.  John  Leechman,  who  had 
"visited  and  reported  on  the  property  un- 
der date  of  November  27th,  1886." 

For  the  information  of  other  wina  makers, 
we  give,  gratuitously,  the  following  extracts 
from  the  published  prospectus  in  the  paper 
referred  to : 

"The  yield  from  the  Barton  540  acres  has 
been  2594  tons  of  grapes.  Each  ton  of 
grapes  produces  on  the  average  140  gallons 
of  wine  and  five  gallons  of  brandy.  2444 
tons  of  the  season's  crop  are  being  made 
into  wine,  and  will  produce  340,000  gallons, 
besides  12,200  gallons  of  brandy.  150  tons 
of  the  Muscat  and  Malaga  varieties,_  the 
product  of  28  acres,  have  been  made  into 
raisins,  of  which  they  made  46  tons.  These 
have  been  sold  in  bulk  at  §100  per  ton. 

"Taking  the  wine  "green''  at  25  cents 
per  gallon  (at  which  price  [100,000  gallons 
have  been  sold,  and,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
including  200,000  gallons  in  the  sale  of  the 
Estate  to  this  Company,  all  would  have 
been  sold  at  the  same  price),  and  the  brandy 
at  50  cents,  the  product  of  this  vintage 
would  be  $91,100.  The  wines  matured 
would  be  worth  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  ad- 
vance on  their  value  when  "green." 

"The  yield  of  the  540  acres  in  1886  has 
been,  as  already  stated,  equal  to  an  average 
of  4  8-10  tons  per  acre.  As  the  vines  will 
not  be  in  full  bearing  till  1880,  the  crop  will 
show  a  gradual  increase  (under  normal  con- 
ditions) up  to  that  year.  Judging  from 
what  the  Barton  vineyard  has  already  pro 
duced,  and  from  the  output  of  older  vine- 
yards of  similar  varieties  of  vines  in  the 
district,  I  consider  it  safe  to  reckon  upon  a 
crop  averaging  six  tons  at  least  per  acre  in 
1889  and  subsequently,  taking  one  'year 
with  another.  On  this  basis,  the  540  acres 
would  yield  3240  tons  of  grapes,  from  which 
453,000  gallons  of  wine  and  16,200  gallons 
of  brandy  would  be  made  annually. 

"The  Working  Expenses  of  the  vineyard 
ought  not  to  exceed  $25,000  per  annum.' 

"A  source  of  large  additional  profit,  apart 
from  the  Barton  Vintage,  is  open  to  the 
owners,  in  the  purchase  of  grapes  from  the 
small  growers  in  the  neighborhood,  who 
have  no  facilities  for  making  wine.  The 
quantity  available  of  such  grapes  is  large, 
and  they  can  easily  be  bought  at  prices 
ranging  from  $15  to  $20  per  ton  delivered 
at  the  Wine  Press.  During  last  season,  $15 
per  ton  was  the  ruling  rate. 

"It  is  the  intention  of  the  Company  to 
purchase  grapes  from  the  surrotmding  vine- 
yards for  manufacture  into  wine  and  brandy, 
the  fermenting  vats  being  of  sufBcient 
capacity  to  manufacture  over  600,000  gal- 
lons, and  at  i.o  great  cost  can  be  brought  up 
to  1,000,000  gallons  capacity. 

"The  company  having  acquired  addi 
tional  land  adjoining  the  Barton  Estate,  in- 
tend to  plant  it  with  the  choicest  and  most 
profitable  varieties  of  wine  grapes.  These 
at  the  third  year  from  planting  will  com- 
mence to  add  largely  to  the  aggregate  out- 
put of  the  place. 

"In  view  of  the  greatly  decreased  pro- 
duction of  French  Wines,  and  the  admitted 
excellence  of  the  wines  produced  in  Cali- 


fornia, coupled  with  the  :extreinoIy  low  rate 
per  gallon  at  which  the  latter  wines  can  be 
put  into  the  market,  the  company  have  de- 
termined to  take  into  consideration  the 
question  of  arranging  for  the  sale  of  Cali- 
fornia Wines  in  London,  where  it  is  believ- 
ed that  they  will  prove  very  acceptable,  as 
in  quality  and  taste  they  bear  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  popular  French  and  Ger- 
man Wines. 

"It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  extracts 
from  Mr.  Jjeech man's  report,  that  the  wine 
and  brandy  produced  from  the  vintage  of 
1886,  if  sold  "green,"  was  of  the  value  of — 

«91,10U 

And  the  46  tona  o(  ratlins.     4,000 

*96,70O 

Which  after  deducting  the 
annual  working  expenses  as 
per  report 25,000 

Would  leave  a  net  proSt  o(..r70,70O,  or  say  £14,700 
The  fixed  charges  on  Deben- 
ture and  Preference  Shares 
beinii £9,9<X) 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  financial  year, 
the  company,  according  to  last  year's  yield, 
making  no  allowance  for  material  increase 
of  production,  or  for  the  200,000  gallons 
now  taken  over,  should  have  in  its  cellars 
340,000  gallons  of  wine  and  12,200  gallons 
of  brandy  over  eight  mouths  old.  These 
wines  would  be  nearly  two  years  old  at  the 
end  of  the  second  financial  year. 

"The  average  annual  product  arrived  at 
on  the  figures  of  Mr.  Leechman' s  report  as 
likely  to  be  produced  from  the  estate  alone 
in  1889  and  thereafter,  without  further 
l)lanting,  from  the  sale  of  matured  wine  and 
brandy,  excluiiive  of  the  profit  from  28 
acres  in  raisin-grapes  and  the  20  acres  in 
orchard,  will  be  seen  to  be — 

$218,430 

Deduct  annual  working  ex- 
penses      25,000 

Total  profit «ie3,430,  or  say  £39,900 

"  The  net  income  from  the  property,  as 
shown  by  the  reports,  is  largely  in  excess  of 
the  amount  required  to  pay  the  annual 
interest  on  the  Debentures  and  Preference 
Shares,  irrespective  of  any  profit  on  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  wine  from  pur- 
chased grapes,  and  of  the  larger  production 
of  grapes  as  the  younger  vines  grow  older. 

"The  additional  profit  which  would  be 
derived  from  the  purchase  and  manufacture 
into  wine  of  2000  tons  of  grapes  Mr.  Leech- 
man places  at  $77,400,  or  £16,000. 

"  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  Freehold 
Estate,  buildings,  plant  and  machinery, 
together  with  the  goodwill  of  the  business 
and  200,000  gallons  of  wine  in  the  cellars, 
and  for  the  320  acres  adjoining  land  now 
purchased,  is  110,0002.  in  cash  and  the 
Ordinary  Shares.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  I.  in  cash  will  be  raised 
by  the  issue  of  45,000/.  of  Six  per  Cent. 
Debentures  and  Preference  Shares  now 
offered  for  subscription.  The  Ordinary 
Share  Capital  is  90,0002.  This  price  includes 
all  preliminary  expense,  so  that  after  pay- 
ing for  the  property,  the  company  will 
have  25,0002.  in  cash  for  working  capital. 
The  Debentures  will  be  redeemed  in  twenty 
years  by  annual  drawings  out  of  profits 
after  payment  of  the  Preference  dividend. 

"Mr.  Barton  is  prepared  to  act  as  Man- 
aging Director  for  a  i  eriod  of  three  years.'' 

The  foregoing  will  be  read  with  interest. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  company  was 
not  floated  in  California,  and  that  local 
capital  was  not  offered  an  opportunity  of 
investing  in  a  concern  that  shows  such 
favorable  figures. 


The  report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  State 
Viticultural  Convention  is  now  published 
and  ready  for  delivery.  Single  capies  are 
one  dollar  each,  but  special  rates  can  be 
Obtained  for  five  copies  or  more. 
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SAN   PRAKCISCO   MEE0HA:NT. 


July  7,  1887 


BEFORH    WABTTED. 


Editob  Msechant  —  The  present  sys- 
tem of  wine  committees  or  say  tasting 
committees,  at  our  annual  riticuUural 
conventions  is  laughably  absurd,  and 
not  a  little  mischievous.  A  number  of 
men  are  appointed,  rightly  or  wrongly  con- 
cerns us  not,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
placing  wines.  These  men  have  a  number 
of  specimen  bottles  of  wine  brought  before 
them,  each  bottle  carefully  labelled  Kiesling, 
Zinfandel  or  Cabernet,  so  that  no  mistake 
can  be  made;  and  to  crown  all  after  or  un- 
der the  words  Kiesling,  Zinfandel  or  Caber- 
net comes  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  said 
respective  Kiesling,  Zinfandel  and  Cabernet . 
Now  while  there  may  be  some  show  of  rea- 
son in  labelling  a  specimen  bottle  "Kies- 
ling" "Zinfandel ''  or  "  Cabernet,''  though 
what  wine  taster  worth  endurance  can't  as 
well  tell  a  straight  Kiesling,  Zinfandel  or 
Cabernet  wine  with  eyes  shut  as  not,  where 
is  the  reason  for  superadding  the  name  of 
the  maker  ?  This  is  exquisitely  tickling. 
Note  though  how  it  works . 

I  have  a  bottle  labelled  "Zinfandel  from 
Mr.  Alpha  of  the  XJpsilon  Vineyard " 
brought  before  me.  I  try  to  taste  and  form 
a  judgment  without  bias,  but  all  the  time  I 
am  tasting  the  thought  arises  concurrently. 
Now  this  Mr.  Alpha  is  our  very  best  and 
most  noted  wine  maker,  don't  know;  should 
like  to  place  this  as  bon  vin,  but  should  I, 
and  Mr.  Alpha  what  he  is  ?  No  then,  I'll 
place  this  "extra."  Again  I  have  a  bottle 
labelled  ' '  riesling,  from  Mr .  Cipher  of  the 
Nonunquam  Vineyard  "  brought  before  me. 
I  try  to  taste  a  second  time  and  form  a 
judgment  straight  but  not  narrow  as 
Mahomet's  bridge,  only  while  I  do,  "  who 
is  Mr.  Cipher?  will  intrude  upon  me,"  and 
where  is  Nonunquam  ?  Oh,  I  have  it.  Ci- 
pher is  nobody  at  any  rate,  and  Nonunquam 
is  where  they  can't  possibly  produce  good 
wine,  this  Kiesling  ought  to  be  extra,  but  it 
can't  be,  I  must  be  wrong;  so  I'll  place  it 
"  bon.''  A  third  time  I  have  a  bottle  la- 
belled Cabernet,  from  Mr.  Haslich  of  the 
Sonntnseite  Vineyard  brought  before  me. 
I  try  to  taste  once  more  and  get  at  a  right 
verdict,  but  the  ideas  "  Haslich,  Abscheul 
Abscheulicher,  Kerliteuf  el,  "grievously  press 
me  and  I  don't  place  at  all  what  I  know  is 
no  ordinary  wine,  but  note  against  its  single 
slight  defect  "  gout  de  rafle." 

I  may  be  answered,  no  wine  taster  such 
as  you  draw  exists — exaggeration  is  not 
logic  and  may  be  criminal.  I  reply  that 
we  are  led  most  even  when  at  our  best  by 
our  unconscious  trains  of  reasoning  and 
feelings,  and  the  name  of  the  maker  of  a 
wine  on  a  bottle  will,  unperceived  by  our- 
selves, affect  us,  and  by  so  much  mar  our 
conclusions,  and  that,  admitted  that  I  have 
exaggerated,  I  still  enfold  more  than  one 
grain  of  truth.  At  any  rate,  the  name  of 
the  maker  of  a  wine  ought  not,  for  the 
better  security  of  justice,  to  appear  before 
any  tasting  committee,  to  whom  the  wine 
and  never  the  man  is  the  finality,  and  thus 
be  evitated  what  is  not  entirely  the  most 
silent  growl  in  California,  nor  the  very 
BKiallest  of  the  disappointments  in  it. 

How  would  I  improve  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs?  The  answer  to  this  can 
be  read  between  the  lines  of  what  I  have 
already  written.  But  I  would  say  that  I 
would  improve  it  by  causing  the  wine  com- 
mittee to  taste  blind — that  is,  I  would  set 
before  them  such  specimen  bottles  only  as 
had  not  the  names  of  the  wines,  and  posi- 
tively not  those  of  the  makers  on  them. 
Perhaps  blends  might  be  named.  How- 
ever I  would  add  that  no  wines  under  one 


year  old  should  be  tasted  for  the  purpose 
of  placing.  Since  it  is  a  noted  fact  that 
the  best  experts  cannot  distinguish  between 
a  premier  cm  and  a  troisieme  under  one 
year  old,  or  gay  between  a  Chateau  Mar- 
geau  and  a  St.  Est^phe,  and  only  in  its 
second  and  third  years  does  such  a  cru 
bring  forth  its  full  glory,  and  take  its  seat 
unapproachably  apart. 

John  A.   Stewaet. 


HOW    TO    ftET    A    BUUn. 


[St.  Helena  Star.1 

We,  that  is  citizens  old  and  young,  who 
have  the  interest  of  our  county  generally 
and  of  our  district  particularly,  at  heart, 
meet  on  the  street  day  after  day  and  in- 
variably the  depressed  condition  of  business 
is  the  topic  of  our  conversation.  We  look 
with  just  a  shade  of  envy  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  southern  counties  and  long  to  par- 
ticipate in  it.  Why  stand  we  here  all  the 
day  idle?''  We  have  all  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  a  boom.  No  county  has  superior. 
A  practically  unlimited  field  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  grape  surrounds  us,  and 
affords'  us  exceptional  advantages.  The 
boom  can  only  be  induced  by  an  improve- 
ment in  wine  prices — provided  we  do  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  "  improved  ' '  out  of 
the  advance  by  the  wine  brokers  and  mid- 
dlemen. To  realize  that  improvement  let  a 
million  or  more  gallons  of  the  best  Napa 
Valley  wine  of  the  vintage  of  '86  be  gathered 
under  one  roof  and  one  management.  Hold 
it  by  helping  each  other  tide  over  any  tem- 
porary squeeze,  and  use  printer's  ink  just 
as  Los  Angeles  did.  Let  the  world  know 
what  we  have  got.  Then  we  will  not  have 
to  talk  about  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

Think  of  it !  Act  upon  it !  Operate  and 
co-operate  !  A  million  gallons  of  '86  wine 
in  and  around  St.  Helena  whose  small 
vineyardists  even,  have  an  interest  in  it- 
Talk  is  cheap  and  such  as  we  have  been 
indulging  in  for  the  last  year  is  a  delusion. 
Pull  together  for  the  common  good,  and 
uncommon  good  will  result.  Organize  ! 
Everything  is  at  sixes  and  sevens  now  and 
the  city  wolf  fattens  on  country  sheep  as  he 
picks  them  out  singly.  Let's  put  ourselves 
iu  such  shape  that  "Napa  Valley''  branded 
on  a  cask  will  mean  something  all  over  the 
world. 


AN    KASTEBN    FRACD. 


by  carloads  to  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  trade  furnished  here  in  a  general  way. 
The  bottlers  here  claim  that  they  receive 
it  in  barrels  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
matter  will  be  laid  before  the  Grand  Jury 
under  a  statute  regarding  adulteration. 


A    TRIAI.     PROVES     ITS     EFEICAVIT. 


The  unostentatious  manner  in  which  the 
Carbolic  Smoke  Ball  Company  established 
itself  in  San  Francisco,  and  placed  its 
remedy  before  the  public,  predisposes  one 
in  its  favor,  because  it  shows  that  the  com- 
pany has  full  confidence  in  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  Smoke  Ball.  This  company 
took  offices  in  a  central  part  of  the  city — 
corner  of  Market  and  Kearny  Streets — put 
out  neat  and  attractive  signs,  and  then 
announced  to  the  public,  through  the  press, 
just  what  it  was  prepared  to  do.  The  ad- 
vertisements did  not  ask  people  to  invest 
their  money  in  blind  faith,  but  offered  free 
tests  to  all  who  suffered  from  the  diseases 
for  which  the  Smoke  Ball  was  a  remedy. 
The  success  which  attended  the  trials  of 
the  article  was  perfectly  phenomenal. 
Crowds  of  persons  afflicted  with  colds, 
catarrh,  etc.,  visited  the  establishment  and 
found  instantaneous  relief,  which  repeated 
applications  made  permanent.  The  ordin- 
ary methods  of  quack  nostrum  vendors 
were  avoided  by  the  Smoke  Ball  Company. 
Certificates  from  mythical  persons  living  in 
far  away  States  were  not  put  forth,  but  in 
their  place  the  testimonials  of  persons 
living  right  here  in  San  Francisco,  and 
who  have  been  relieved  were  published  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  might  be  skepti- 
cal. The  consequence  is  that  about  seven 
thousand  Carbolic  Smoke  Balls  and  Debel- 
lators  have  been  sold,  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  remedy  is  now  a  household  word  in 
this  city.  The  same  results,  it  may  be 
added,  have  followed  in  every  place  where 
the  company  have  established  an  office. — 
S.  F.  News  Letter. 


THE    IiARCtEST     RAISIBT    VIHiEYARD. 


The  follomng  telegram,  that  appeared  in 
the  daily  papers,  speaks  for  itself  and 
shows  the  extent  to  which  the  fair  name  of 
California  is  being  used  in  the  East  for 
foul  frauds: 

Columbus  (O.),  July  1. — All  of  the  drug 
stores  and  fountains  in  this  city  have  dis- 
played and  have  been  selling  during  the 
warm  season  what  purported  to  be  pure 
California  orange  cider.  It  has  been  a 
favorite  drink  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  State  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner. 
A  large  number  of  communications  came 
to  his  office,  making  inquiry  as  to  the 
healthfulness  of  the  article,  which  is 
bottled  and  attractively  labled.  To-day 
he  concluded  to  answer  all  these  inquiries. 
He  states  that  he  visited  a  manufactory 
in  this  city  and  purchased  a  bottle  of  the 
orange  cider.  The  sample  was  submitted 
to  the  State  Chemist  who  pronounced  it 
wholly  artificial.  The  commissioner  says 
it  is  made  of  acids,  sugar  and  water.  The 
total  cost  for  manufacturing  is  17  cents  per 
gallon  or  3%  cents  pet  bottle,  sold  in  the 
markets  at  50  cents. 

The  alleged  cider  has  grown  to  be  quite 
an   industry  and  has  been  sent  from  hero 


■^> J>i  vidcna    N»tic«. — Sail    Franciac* 

^^  Savings  Union.  532  California  at.  cor.  Webb. 
For  the  halt  year  endinu  with  June  30,  1887,  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty- 
two  one-hundredtha  (4  32-100)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  term  depoaits  and  three  and  six-tentiis  (3  6-10) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of 
t  xes,  payable  on  and  after  Friday,  July  1,  1887. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


H.M.NEWHALL 


OFFICE:  309  &  311  Sansome  St. 

SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 

Shipping  and  Commission 
Mercliants 


Agents  for  Growers  and  Manufac- 
turers. 

Charterers  of  Vessels  for  all  Trades 

Agents  for  the  Mexican  Phosphate 
and  Sniphur  Co's  Products. 

General  Insurance  Agents. 

J^'Have  correspondents  in  all  ^.he  Chief  Cities  of 
the  United  States,  Europe,  Aus^i^alia,  India.  China, 
and  the  principal  Islands  of  the  Pacific;  purchase 
^oods  and  sell  California  Products  in  those  countries. 

General  Agreiits  for  the  Paciiic  Coast 

....OF 

National  AssuranceCompany 

OF  IRELAND, 
Capital 85,000,000 

Atlas   Assurance    Company, 

OF  LONDON, 
Capital 96,000,000 

Boylston  Insurance  Company 

OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Capital  and  Snrplns $716,809 


[Fresno  Republican.] 
The  Paige  and  White  vineyard  is  the 
largest  enterprise  in  raisin-culture.  It  is  to 
be  a  vineyard  of  G40  acres^  and  is  located 
three  miles  southeast  of  this  city.  The 
proprietors,  Timothy  Paige  and  T.  C.  White, 
are  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  Mr. 
Paige  is  one  of  the  largest  land-owners  in 
California,  and  Mr.  White  is  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  raisin  vineyard,  and  has 
made  a  specialty  from  the  first  of  producing 
fine  fruit,  which  has  done  so  much  to  adver- 
tise the  capabilities  of  Fresno  for  raisin 
production.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  White's  raisins  have  taken  the  first 
premium  for  two  successive  years,  and  this 
year  were  awarded  a  special  gold  medal. 
Mr.  White  is  to  have  the  management  of 
the  new  vineyard,  and  if  he  succeeds  in 
making  this  great  vineyard  as  complete  a 
success  as  he  has  the  raisin  vineyard,  it 
will  indeed  become  a  magnificent  property. 
The  entire  640  acres  consists  of  the  very 
finst  soil,  a  medium  between  the  dark  red 
and  the  white  soil.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  a  60-foot  canal  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad.  It  will  be 
surveyed  and  planted  in  checks  216  feet 
square,  with  a  road  around  each  check  18 
feet  wide.  Two  roads  will  run  through  the 
centre  each  way,  50  feet  wide.  The  vines 
will  be  planted  12x6  feet,  and  it  will  require 
340,225  vines  to  plant  the  vineyard.  The 
total  expenditure  up  to  the  time  the  vine- 
yard will  come  into  bearing  is  estimated  at 
about  $150,000. 


CHOICE 


OLD  WHISKIES 


PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


We  Offer  for  sale  on  Favorable  Terms  to  the  Trade, 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS,  NAMELY: 

'-CRANSTON   CABINET" 


'A.A.A. 


'CENTURY' 


"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"{DOUBLE  Br 

"MONOCRAM" 

VERY  OLD    AND    CHOICE,  IN     CASES  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  QUART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK    CLUB"    Pure    Old    Bye, 

And   "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  the 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whiskies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  them  by  the  mani- 
pulating dealer  being  that  they  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE   AGENTS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO, -      CAL. 


July  7,  1887 


BAS   FKANOISOO   MERCHANT. 
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WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &   CO. 

SHIFFING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 

MARKET    AND    MAIN    STREETS. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

NO.    71     HUDSON    STREET. 


AG-ENOIES    AT 


91    MICHIGAN    AVENUE,       FLAVEL   WAREHOUSE,       NO.    75   NORTH   SPRING   ST.,        54   DRURY    BUILDINGS, 

CHICAGO,    ILL.  ASTORIA,   OR.  LOS    ANGELES,    CAL.  LIVERPOOL. 

NO.   4   BISHOPSGATE   STREET,   Within    E.   C.,    LONDON. 


Sole   and  Exclusive  Agents  for  following  Brands  of  Salmon: 

COLUMBIA     RIVER. 

Booth  &  C  o,  ^Black  Diamond,  Coleman  Flag,  McG-owan  Bros'  "  Trap "  Brand,  Fisher- 
man's Pkg  Co,  Aberdeen  Pkg  Co,  White  Star  Pkg  Co,  Jas.  Williams  &  Co,  Thistle 
Pks  Co,  Columbia  Canning  Co,  McG-owan  &  Sons'  "Keystone"  brand,  Sea« 
side  Pkg  Co,  J.  W.   Hume   "Autograph"   brand. 


OUTSIDE     RIVERS. 


WACHUSETTS    PKG   CO, 

"SILVERSIDE"    BRAND, 

BATH    CANNING   CO, 

GARDINER    PKC    CO, 
HERA   PKC   CO, 

"TOMAHAWK"   BRAND, 

SUNNYSIDE   PKC   CO^ 


FRASER     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    CO., 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    PACKING    CO., 

ENGLISH    &.    COMPANY. 

SKEENA     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO     RIVER. 

COURTLAND    PACKING    CO.,    JONES    &    ANDERSON. 


We  also  ofter  For  Sale  of  Other  Columbia,  Sacramento  and  Eraser  River  Salmon: 


Geo.  W.  Hume's  "Fiag"  brand, 

Hapgood   &  Co., 

I    X    L, 

Piliar  Rocic   PIcg  Co., 

Geo.   T.   Meyers, 

Ocean   Canning  Co. 

Badolett  &  Co.,  (Fiats), 


Washington   PIcg  Go's   "Favorite"  Scandinavian  PIcg  Co.; 

Brand,  West  Coast  Pkg  Co., 

"Epicure"  brand.  Warren  &  Co*, 

Pacific  Union  Pkg  Co.,  *'Carquinez"  brand; 

Cutting  Pkg  Co's  "Cocktail"  (Flats),  Point  Adams, 

A.  Lusk  &  Co's  pack,  Wadham's   Fraser   River. 
"Mermaid"   brand. 


ALASKA     FISH. 

Karluk  Pkg  Co.,  "Challenge"  brand,  Arctic  Pkg  Co.,  Arctic  Pkg  Co's  "Zing"  Salmon. 

We  also  have  the  "  O  &  O  "  brand,   an  outside  river  fish,  and  many  other  brands,  that 

can  be  had  on  application. 


WE     ARE     SOLE     AGENTS    FOR    THE     CELEBRATED 

Golden  Gate  Packing  Co,  "Black  Diamond"  brand  of  fruits, 
Barbour  &  McMurtry's  fruits  in  glass,  Coleman's  "Flag" 
brand  of  fruit,  San  Lorenzo  Pkg  Co,  Riverside  Fruit  Co, 

Colton  Cannery,  J.  Lusk  Canning  Co,  San  Mateo  Pkg  Co, 

Sierra    Madre    Packing    Co,    Santa    Clara    Packing    Co 


Our  lines  of  Canned   Fruits   and  Canned  Salmon  are  incomparable,  and  we  will   make  prices  F.O.B.   or   C.I.F.   for  Great 

Britain,  Australia  and  the  Colonies, 
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SAN   mANOISOO   MERCHANT. 


July  ?,  1887 


OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 

PER  P.  M.  S.  S.  GO'S  STEAMER  SAN  JUAN,  JUNE  23d,  1887. 


TO  NEW  YORK. 


K*F.... 

AV&Co 

LP.. 

FB 


H  W  &  Co  . 
BB 


EM. 
OP. 


Kohler&  Frohling. 


C  Schilling  &  Co... 
Leonorinand  Bros. . 


Williams.Dimond  &  Co 


PAOKAem  AXO  OOHTKNTS.  QALLOSB        VALCB 


36  casks  Wine  .... 

1  barrel  Wine 

160  I>arrel8  Wine.  . 
5  barrels  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine 

1  halt  barrel  Wine. 
26  barrels  Wine.... 

5  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Brandy 

12  barrels  Wino.... 
10  barrels  Wine. . . . 
1  barrel  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine  . . 
Total  amount  of  Brandy 


5,703 

7,070 

251 

101 

27 

1,250 

260 

48 

604 

606 

48 


16,811 
48 


*3,140 

3,180 

75 

68 
378 

76 

78 
206 
152 

26 


7,297 

78 


TO  CENTBAL  AMERICA. 


V  &  ^,  tlan  Jose  tie  Ouat. 


I  Cabrera,  Koma  &  Co. .  I  16  cases  Wine. . 


I 


$6U 


TO  YOKOHAMA— Peb  O   S.  S.  Go's  Steameb  Bei.oic,  Jitnb,  27,  1887. 


J  C  &  Co,  Yoko 

L  in  diamond  Co,  Yoko . 


O  W  L  4  Co,  Na^ . 
RL&  Bro,  Yoko.. 


aetz  Bros  &  Co.. 
S  Mayers 


L  T  Snow 

BDreyfus'&Co. 


2  cases  Brandy 

]0  casks  wino  ..... 
7  barrels  Whiskey . 

4  barrels  Claret. . . . 

5  barrels  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Brandy,  2  cases  and  . 

Total  amount  of  Wine 

Totol  amount  of  Whiskey 


$18 
213 
664 
105 
100 


13 
418 
564 


TO  NEW  YORK— Pek  P.  M.  S.  S.  Go's  Stbambb  San  Jose,  July  1,  1887. 


Kohler  &  Van  Bergen.. 
CCarpy  &  Co 

Lenormand  Bros 

(* 

C  Schilling' &  Co 

Lochman  &  Jacob! 

f. 
It 

1* 
J  Gun.llach&Co 

Williams,Dlmond  &  Co 

52  barrels  Wine 

6  barrels  Wine 

2,58fl 
246 
261 
860 

2,968 
740 

1,225 
25 
490 
600 
150 
26 
BOl 
263 
302 
604 
261 
164 
605 

1,272 
762 
256 

1,274 
763 

4,897 

54 

126 

169 

92,689 

246 

251 

7  barrels  Wine  

120 

60  barrels  Wine 

900 

p  Q  ^  3                   

16  barrels  Wine 

26  barrels  Wine , 

250 

350 

1  half-barrel  BranJy 1 

60 

JC 

10  barrels  Wine 

12  barrels  Wine 

160 
200 

TIT                               

3barrels  Wine 

60 

1  half-barrel  Brandy 

40 

EPB 

(J  g                                   

10  barrels  Wine 

160 

»  barrels  Wine. 

76 

127 

AB 

O  J*               

10  barrels  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine »     

189 
96 

120 

Q  T 

10  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

153 

J  B  in  diamond  .   

g  L 

450 

16  barrels  Wine 

216 

p  L      

5  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

143 

V  A                                                

401 

J  g                                 

15  barrels  Wine 

229 

Q                            

ion  barrels  Wine 

1,780 

2  half  barrels  Wine 

6  half  barrels  Brandy 

54 
281 

n  R.  S    Wllliamfi                    

8  cases  Wine 

28 

E  S  in  diamond 

332 

Total  amount  of  Wine, 
Total  amount  of  Brandj 

21,366 
341 

9,317 
703 

TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


B  &  Co,  La  Libertad 

W  C  C,  Puntas  Arenas 

D  Z  &  Co,  Puntas  Arenas  . 

R  A,  Ptmtas  Arenas 

L  &  A  S,  Chaampericr.  . . 

A  P,  Champerica 

F  P,  Champerica 

J  S.  Puntas  Arenas 

J  D,  Puntas  Arenas 

A  J,  La  Libertad , 

A  M,  La>Libertad 

A  a  D,  La  Libertad , 


LFHaas 

Wo  Kee&Co 

Montealegre  &  Co  . . . 

McCarthy  Bros.  &  Co. 

Urruela  &  Urioste. . . . 


B  ft  0,  La  Libertad 

S  to  Co,  San  Jose  de  Guat 


S  &  S,  Champerica. 

M  H,  La  Libertad       

J  O  0,  San  Jose  de  Guat. . 
De  P,  San  Jose  de  Guat... 

S  R,  San  Jose  de  Guat 

F  M  M,  Sail  Jose  de  Guit.. 


John  T  Wright., 
Schwartz  Bros. . 


B  Dreyfus  &  Co  , 
E  de  Sabla  &  Co. . 


2  barrels  Whiikey  ... 
2  half  barreU  Wine  .., 

5  packag-es  Wlnw 

2  ke;f8  Wine        

8  barrels  Wine 

20  c-ases  Wine 

4  kcRS  Wine 

4  ke^s  Wine 

4  kegs  Wine , 

1  barrel  Wine 

6  barrels  Wine 

3  keifs  Wine 

1  ketr  Whiskey 

4  packages  Whiskey., 

4  ca«08  Whiskey 

3  half  barrels  Wine.. 

40  ca-'es  Wine 

3  half  barrels  Wine.., 

20  cases  Wine 

10  cases  Wine 

20  cases  Wine , 

9  cases  Wine 


Total  amount  ofjWine,  123  cases  and 
Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  8  cases  and. 


TO  PANAMA. 

MH.LaUbertad            

1  B  Dreyfus  &  Co |  3  half  barrels  Wine.        

81 

»100 

TO  ENGLAND. 

D  J  D,  London 

Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co  4  casks  Wine 

2  half  barrels  Wine 

243 
50 

«no 

32 

Total  amount  of  Wine 

293 

142 

TO   MEXICO 

MI8CELIiANE0U8  SHIPMENTS. 


DR8TINATI0N. 

VESSEL 

RIO. 

GALLONS. 

VALCB, 

Apia                 

Golden  Fleece 

Schooner 

Steamer 

Brig       

IHb 
406 
2'0 
843 
245 
47 
616 

«150 
400 

Geo  W  Elder 

120 

Victoria        

Mexico ..... 

Alameda 

Alameda 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Barkentine 

221 

Honolulu 

210 
33 

272 

ToUl 

2.043 

»1,824 

Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers. 
Total  M  iscellaneous  shipments 


39.386  fptllons      $18,410 
3,005      "  1,824 


Grand  totals , 42,480 


r20,234 


WINE     EXPKKTS. 


I  M,  Acapulco 

A  G  &  Co,  Acapulco. 

TEC,  Hazatlan 

H  C,  Mazatlan 


J  O  Meyerink  &  Co. 
Williams,  Dimond&Co 


1  barrel  Wine 

2  half  casks  Wine  . 

4  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Claret. . . . 


Total  amount  of  Wino, 


36 

54 

109 

66 


344 


«36 
23 

143 
41 


242 


[The  Western  Broker.] 
Many  persons  hare  smiled  over  the  story 
of  the  young  fellow,  says  the  New  York 
Star,  who  rushed  into  Delmonico's  and 
ordered  a  bottle  of  champagne,^  adding, 
"  and  mind  waitah,  let  it  be  old.''  Yet  of 
the  average  man  who  has  heard  this  story 
told,  which  one  could  really  tell  good  wine 
from  bad,  young  wine  from  old,  save  as  he 
reads  its  description  on  the  carte-des-vins, 
and  trusting  more  or  less  to  the  restaurateur 
or  friend  with  whom  he  dined.  At  least 
one  bon  yivant  can  recollect  going  without 
ceremony  into  the  Brevoort  house  with  three 
friends  one  morning,  some  years  ago,  when 
it  was  under  the  management  of  the  elder 
Waite,  and  ordering  a  breakfast  which  cost 
$72.  Thirty-four  dollars  of  this  amount 
was  paid  for  a  bottle  each  of  Sternberger 
cabinet  and  Johannisberger,  which  one  of 
the  party  pronounced  very  poor.  And  yet, 
comparatively,  these  wines  were  worth  all 
that  was  charged  for  them,  and  frequently' 
can  not  be  had  for  love  or  money. 

But  who  knows  these  things  and  how  are 
they  known  ? 

The  men  in  New  York  acquainted  with 
the  value  of  wines  and  their  gradings  are 
not  numerous.  They  differ  from  their 
brethren  who  taste  teas  by  living  to  a  good 
old  age  and  remaining  hale  and  hearly. 
Some  of  these  experts  possess  an  insight  in- 
to the  mysteries  of  wines  and  wine-making 
which  would  be  marvelous  by  the  uninitiat- 
ed, as,  for  instance,  in  many  cases,  being 
able  to  tell  from  the  odor  alone,  the  name, 
age,  and  value  of  a  wine. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them  could  thus 
identify  Pramuian  wine  of  Homer  or  that 
other,  the  product  of  the  Thracian  Ismarus, 
which  Maron  presented  to  Ulysses.  Per- 
haps they  could  tell  more  about  the  later 
Greek  ^wines  which  come  from  Lesbos, 
Tharos,  Chios.  Eos.  Cypre  s,  and  others  of 
the  Cyclades,  or  the  wines  of  France  and 
Spain.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  no  one  of  the  localities  famous 
for  its  wine,  say  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  now 
yields  a  vintage  of  merit,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  whole  countries  not  then  known 
have  become  subject  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape. 

These  changes  are  constantly  going  on, 
and  the  wine  judges  of  the  past  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of 
many  wines  of  to-day,  while  the  judges  of 
to-day — where  will  they  be  when  the  wines 
of  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  South  America  and  Australia 
reach  parfection  ?  But  the  abilities  of  the 
wine-tasters  of  this  age  should  not  bo  re- 
garded with  contempt,  for  of  the  wines  of 
France  alone  there  are  over  fifteen  hundred 
kinds  and  qualities,  and  some  of  these  are 
said  to  surpass  even^the  most  celebrated  of 
ancient  times. 

The  preparation  of  wine  in  its  origin  is 
generally  understood.  In  some  cases  the 
peasants  gather  the  grapes  and  press  them 
into  skins  and  carry  them  to  market,  where 


they  are  emptied  into  casks.  In  others  the 
grapes  are  pressed  directly  into  the  casks 
for  use.  If  for  export,  it  is  placed  on 
board  ship,  and  on  arrival  in  New  York  or 
London  is  stored  in  a  bonded  warehouse. 
Then  comes  the  interesting  period  of  tasting 
The  sampler  starts  from  the  merchant's 
office  bearing  an  oblong  basket  divided  into 
little  squares  just  large  enough  to  hold  a 
bottle.  He  also  has  a  rubber  tube  or  one 
of  tin,  with  which  he  draws  out  the  wine 
from  its  receptacle.  Then  back  to  the  store 
again,  where  are  assembled  such  members 
of  the  firm  as  desire  to  test  their  new  pur- 
chase. Small  pear-shaped  glasses  of  great 
fineness  are  placed  upon  a  circular  revolv- 
ing table,  and  the  task  begins.  Each  sam- 
ple is  taken  up,  examined  critically  by  the 
light  and  color,  its  bouquet  inhaled,  and 
finally,  after  all,  a  slight,  very  slight  drop 
is  placed  on  the  tongue,  but  not  swallowed. 
No,  indeed,  that  would  never  do.  If  that 
were  the  practice  wine-tasters  would  not 
live  so  long. 

Wine  in  bottle,  which  comes  to  market, 
is  rarely  changed.  If  the  merchant  knows 
that  label  on  the  bottle  is  genuine  that  is 
enough.  And  with  the  largest  importers  i 
the  adulteration  or  mixing  of  wine  is  un. 
known,  but  after  it  is  sold  and  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  jobber  the  trouble  begins. 
SheiTy  wine  is  the  most  frequently  mixed, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  "blended,"  generally  with 
wine  of  an  inferior  grade,  bat  the  same 
feature  characterizes  many  other  wines. 
Even  champagnes  are  made  up  with  great 
do.ses  of  soda,  etc.,  until  an  astonishing 
compound,  not  unlike  the  real  article,  is 
produced. 

After  the  samples  have  all  been  thor- 
oughly tested  the  bottles  are  recorked  and 
labeled  with  small  white  tabs,  and  their 
description  is  entered  in  a  book.  The 
opinion  of  the  expert  is  also  there,  and  can 
be  referred  to  at  any  time. 

Famous  wine  cellars  have  been  known 
principally  abroad,  but  one  of  the  best 
known  in  this  country  was  that  of  Broker 
Starin.  William  A.  Starin  was  a  con- 
noisseur in  sherries.  During  a  long  and 
busy  life  he  devoted  himself  to  accumulat- 
ing a  collection  of  this  wine  of  different  de- 
grees and  ages,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  duplicate.  No  cargo  arrived  in  port 
without  samples  being  conveyed  to  his  cel- 
lars, and  no  sale  of  private  stock  was  made 
without  Starin' 8  purchasing  such  lots  as  he 
desired.  Some  years  ago  he  sold  a  portion 
of  his  collection  at  fabulous  prices.  Crowds 
flocked  to  the  sale  from  everywhere,  and 
club  men  vied  with  other  club  men  in  their 
their  efforts  to  obtain  some  of  Starin's 
sherry.  Twelve  dollars  a  bottle  was  fre- 
quently bid  and  not  enough  could  be  had 
at  that  price  to  satisfy  every-one. 

Philip  Brasher  was  for  many  yt  ars  at  the 
head  of  the  wine  trade  in  New  York,  and 
his  offices  at  No.  100  Wall  Street  were  the 
resort  of  those  who  wished  to  obtain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  market.  It 
is  related  of  him  that  once,  as  a  test  of  his 
ability,  he  was  blindfolded  and  fitteen  sam- 
ples of  as  many  different  sherries,  graded 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  were  placed 
before  h^.  Beginning  with  the  lowest 
grade,  he  successfully  took  each  one  ia 
turn  and  located  them  all  except  the  laet. 
"  What  is  that?"  he  finally  asked.  It  was 
rainwater. 
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A    VINE-OBOWINti    CONTBAST. 

[Santi  Rosa  Republivan  ] 

Culiforuia  gniiic  growers  and  wine  makers 
juny  be  iuteresti'd  in  learning  somSthing 
concerning  their  vocation  as  it  iH  practiced 
elsewhere,  under  an  entirely  different  sys- 
tem, and  a  magnzine  article  of  a  recent  date 
furnish. '8  some  interesting  facts  upon  the 
subject  as  it  is  foaud  in  Virginia.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  Thomas  Jefferson  had  his 
Btt.ntiou  attracted  by  the  similarity  of  the 
ed  hillside  soil  found  at  Monticello,  hisr 
cjuntry  seat,  to  that  which  was  seen  in  some 
of  the  best  wine  growing  districts  of  France. 
He  accordingly  imported  some  French  vine- 
yardists,  and  at  the  same  time  made  what 
turutd  out  to  be  the  fatal  mistake  of  im- 
l)ortiug  French  varieties  of  grapes.  These 
proved  unadapted  to  the  Virginia  climate 
aud  the  experiment  ended  in  disastrous 
'aihuf.  But  of  late  years  the  effort  has 
bii n  revived  aud  it  has  been  found  that 
iialive  varieties  thrive  remarkably  on  those 
same  red  hills.  Those  which  are  the  most 
popular  are  the  Cynthias,  Concord,  Dela- 
ware, Hartford,  Prolific,  Ives'  Seedling, 
Hcribemont,  Alvey,  lona,  Diana,  Isabella, 
Clinton,  Isabella,  Catawba  and  Norton's 
Virginia.  Not  one  of  these  varieties  is 
known  here  as  anything  but  a  table  grape, 
and  none  of  them  are  cultivated  to  any 
ixteut.  These  are  all  red  wine  varieties, 
and  it  is  only  in  them  that  the  section  noted 
is  found  to  excel.  Of  them  all  Norton's 
Virginia  is  by  far  the  most  favored  by 
growers.  The  favorite  plan  of  cultivation 
and  procedure  is  in  small  vineyards,  the 
proprietors  of  which  gather  and  sell  their 
crops  to  those  who  make  a  business  of  wine 
making.  And  here  one  great  difference  is 
met  with  as  between  the  Virginia  and  the 
California  grapo  grower.  The  latter  re- 
ceives from  $40  to  $80  a  ton  at  the  cellar 
for  his  fruit,  while  the  former — well,  it  is 
iiardly  woith  while  quoting  prices  here. 
Thos^  most  interested  have  the  facts  quite 
deeply  impressed  upon  their  memory. 

In  prices  of  land,  too,  there  is  a  marked 

difference.       In    Virginia    good    grape    soil 

costs    no    more  than    $10    to    $25  an   acre, 

while  in  California  hardly  any  can  be  had 

inside  the  highest  figure  except  in  the  most 

remote  localities.     The  cost  of  cultivation, 

too,  affords  a  marked  contrast.     In  Virginia 

it  is  given  as  follows: 

Cost  of  land,  per  acre $15  00 

Cost  of  plants SO  00 

Preparation  of  land 9  00 

Cultivation  first  year        8  00 

Cultivation  second  year 1*2  00 

Cultivation  third  year 1'2  00 

Cost  of  trellis 40  00 

Total  cmt  end  of  third  year       $146  00 

The   receipts  for   the   third   year   are  as 

follows: 

2750  lbs.  grapes  at4  cents $110  00 

Or  1 83  gain,  of  wine  at  75  cents 137  25 

These  figures  certainly  serve  to  accentuate 
the  marKet  contrast  in  the  industry  as  be- 
tween the  two  widely  separated  States.  The 
California  grape  grower  who  had  to  expend 
$131  an  acre,  outside  of  the  price  of  land, 
to  bring  a  vineyard  to  maturity,  would  go 
out  of  the  bu8ines.s  before  he  went  into  it. 

The  $50  paid  for  plants  and  the  $40  for 
trellis  look  to  him  like  a  useless  waste.  On 
the  other  hand,  were  the  California  assured 
of  4  cents  a  pound  for  his"  grapes,  or  such  a 
remarkable  figure  as  75  cents  a  gallon  for 
the  wine  fresh  from  the  press,  he  might 
possibly  centent  himself  with  the  high 
ratio  of  seemingly  needless  expense. 

All  who  have  gone  into  the  business  in 
Virginia,  however,  are  said  to  bo  doing 
well,  and  light  wines  are  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  the  fiery  corn  juice.  Evidently  the 
home  demand  consumes  the  entire  prodnc  t 


since  it  would  not  be  posaible  to  seonre 
such  prices  as  those  quoted  in  the  markets 
of  the  large  cities  for  new  wine . 

— ■ *   ■  ♦ 

VARIETY      AND      eXCELLENVE       OF 

OVR    NATIVE     WINEN. 

lAmerican  Analyst.] 

From  the  old  days  when  the  Semitic 
husbandman  filled  the  skins  of  sheep  and 
goats  with  the  j  lice  of  the  Judean  grape, 
the  use  of  wine  has  steadily  grown.  To- 
day wine  cultvire  is  world-wide.  The  vine- 
yards of  California,  New  South  Wales, 
Brazil,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  the 
counterparts  of  those  on  the  Bhiue  and 
Moselle  in  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  and 
all  of  the  still  more  ancient  ones  of  Lom- 
bardy,  Samnois,  and  Chios.  Wine  has  be- 
come an  all  important  fact,  and  wine-mak- 
ing both  a  science  and  an  art. 

The  nomenclature  of  wines  afford  a  fertile 
field  of  study  to  a  thoughtful  reader.  The 
oldest  names  are  those  of  districts  rather 
than  of  places.  Of  this  class  Malaga,  Cy- 
prus, Maderia,  Tuscany,  China  and  Fal- 
ernian  are  instances.  These  names,  though 
usually  restricted  to-day  to  groups  of  simi- 
lar vintage,  were  originally  applied  to  all 
the  vines  grown  in  a  certain  district,  irre- 
spective of  quality,  flavor  or  color.  The 
immense  development  of  vineyards  by  the 
mediaeval  church  is  clearly  pointed  out  in 
the  religious  flavor  of  the  names  of  many 
wines.  Iiachrymie  Christi  (Tears  of  Christ) ; 
Liebfrauenmileh  (Milk  of  the  Virgin) ;  Santa 
Trinidade  (Holy  Trinity);  Santa  Croce 
(Holy  Cross) ;  Santa  Maria,  Santa  Anna  and 
Hermitage,  bring  up  pictures  of  busy  monks 
cultivating  the  vines  around  the  numberless 
monasteries  of  Europe. 

The  town  or  estate  where  a  new  vintage 
is  produced  often  gives  the  latter  its  dis- 
tinctive title.  Illustrations  are  found  in 
Beaune,  Binger,  Scharlachsberger,  Assman. 
shaeuser.  Chateau  Y'quem,  Chateau  Lafitte, 
and  Chateau  Margaux;  corresponding  terms 
in  the  American  Vernacular  would  be 
Rheims,  Hammondsport,  Dunderberg  Pleas- 
ant Valley,  Sunnyside  and  Severne.  Fre- 
quently local  names  become  corrupted. 
Thus,  for  instance.  Oporto  wine  changes  in- 
to port  and  Xeres  wine  into  sherry.  Of 
late  years  the  names  of  manufacturers  have 
been  applied  to  their  goods,  especially  to 
champagnes.  Mnmm,  Heidsieck,  Roderer, 
Pommery,  and  Moet  &  Chandon  have  thus 
been  absorbed  in  their  specific  brands. 
Later  still,  tradj  marks  have  been  applied 
to  wines.  Instances  of  this  process  are 
Carte  Blanche  Gold  Seal,  Hungarian, 
Crown,  and  Great  Western.  In  the  short 
development  of  the  wine  industry  in  the 
United  States,  the  same  tendencies  have 
already  began  to  appedr.  Names  from  dis- 
tricts are  illustrated  by  New  York,  Ohio 
Missouri  and  California  wines;  local  names 
by  Kelly  Island,  Crooked  Lake,  Hammonds- 
port  and  Santa  Barbara.  Trade  marks  are 
illustrated  by  Great  Western,  Carte  Blanche, 
H.  B.  K.,  Eclipse  and  Occidental.  One 
American  feature  is  worthy  of  notice,  viz: 
the  use  of  the  name  of  the  grape  for  the 
wine  it  produces.  In  a  late  price  list  are 
the  following:  Catawba,  Delaware,  Con- 
cord, lona,  Scuppernong,  Ives  Seedling, 
Tokay,  Muscat,  Muscatel,  Hamburg.  The 
new  departure  promises  well.  In  Europe 
attention  has  been  almost  monopolized  by 
wine  making.  Each  wine  grower  has  con- 
tented himself  with  the  vines  of  his  own 
neighborhood,  and  has  seldom  experimented 
with  strange  and  foreign  growths.  The 
immense  work  already  done  in  the  United 
in  Suites  experimenting  and  crossing,  bids 
fair  to  produce,  ore  many  years  have  gone 
by,  a  large  number  of  absolutely  new  kinds 
of  wine. 


*■■), 


THE    TINETAKD    AND    t'EM^AK. 


[Town  aad  Country  Journal.] 
Stiff  clay  soils  snch  as  we  find  in  many 
of  the  coast  districts  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, require  hand  trenching;  bnt  in 
a  wet  season  as  this  good  deep  ploughing 
and  running  a  subsoil  plough  in  the  same 
furrows  should  trench  deep  enough  for  all 
purposes.  In  preparing  the  soil,  whether 
by  hand  trenching  or  ploughing,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  turn  up  a  worthless  barren 
subsoil  and  turn  down  a  fertile  soil.  In 
gritty  subsoil,  whether  of  sand  or  gravel, 
which  abounds  in  many  portions  of  the 
colony,  trenching  for  vine  cnltnre  is  not  at 
all  necessary.  A  good  deep  ploughing, 
cross  ploughing,  and  thorough  pulverisation 
are  all  that  are  necessary  in  such  soils. 
Again,  on  the  loamy  alluvial  banks  of 
rivers,  such  as  the  Murray,  the  Hunter  and 
the  Clarence,  trenching  for  vine  planting  is 
simply  a  waste  of  labor.  Drainages  should 
be  thoroughly  attended  to  in  vineyards, 
except  in  such  localities  as  abound  in  grav- 
elly, gritty,  sandy,  subsoils,  which  in  them- 
selves afford  a  thorough  system  of  natural 
drainage.  Had  there  been  less  trenching 
aud  more  draining  in  our  vineyards,  many 
of  them  would  have  been  in  a  healthier 
state  to-day.  Open  drains  are  not  sufficient 
The  drains  should  not  be  more  than  20  feet 
apart,  and  should  be  tile  or  stone  drains, 
sunk  in  the  ground  at  least  2J^  feet  or  3 
feet  deep.  In  stiff  clay  soils  a  good  dress- 
ing of  sand  or  cinders  would  do  much  good, 
to  help  to  make  the  soil  *more  porous  and 
friable,  and  amenable  to  snnlight  and  air. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  cutting  the  early 
varieties  may  be  begun.  It  is  much  cheap- 
er in  the  end  to  plant  out  rooted  vines  than 
cuttings.  When  the  vines  are  pruned  the 
earth  should  be  cleared  from  around  the 
stem,  suckers  carefully  removed,  the  trunk 
well  scraped  down,  the  scrapings  caught  on 
a  sack,  removed  and  burned,  and  the  trunk 
of  the  vine  washed  with  a  solution  of  lime, 
sulphur  and  cowdung.  If  this  method  is 
adopted,  insect  pests  will  not  be  so  numer- 
ous in  the  summer.  In  vineyards,  where 
some  of  the  numerous  root  insects  exist, 
the  earth  should  be  dug  away  from  the 
roots  of  the  vine,  and  allowed  to  remain 
open  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  for 
a  time.  All  decayed  roots  should  be  re- 
moved, the  trunk  washed  with  the  solution, 
mentioned  above,  sand  or  rich  loam  filled 
in  around  the  roots,  and  a  fertilizer  added 
back  of  all.  Manure  should  never  come 
into  actual  contact  with  the  roots  or  trunk, 
but  should  first  of  all  become  a  component 
part  of  the  soil  by  which  they  are  surround- 
ed, when  the  rootlets  will  absorb  the  plant 
food  from  the  soil  without  being  injured  by 
the  caustic  or  alkaline  action  of  the  miner 
als  which  the  manure  contains. 

In  the  cellar,  rack  off  th«  lighter  classes 
of  wines.  It  is  an  open  question  whether 
red  wines  are  not  better  left  ou  the  Ices  till 
July.  Keep  the  cellar  sweet  and  clean.  Pnt 
buildings,  fences,  gates,  roads,  and  ditchis 
in  order. 


A   val.i;abi,e  iNTEnrrioN. 


Mr.  Shamp,  with  Simpson  &  Roberts, 
showed  us  a  pattern  for  a  grape  picker 
which  he  is  making  for  Mr.  Scbulte,  en- 
<^ineer  of  the  Keith  Electric  Light  Works. 
Mr.  Schnlte  has  made  the  invention  and 
procured  a  patent  upon  it  and  will  prob- 
ably receive  a  liberal  reward  for  his  in- 
genuity. The  contrivance  is  so  constructed 
that  the  grape  stem  is  cut  and  held  anti] 
the  bunch  is  laid  in  the  box,  and  it  will  be 
of  great  advantage  to  grape  pickers. — Sanla 
Rosa  Republican. 


THECONJUEIIOB 

OF  ALL 

Throat  and  Lung   Diseases. 
CATARRH.  ASTHMA. 

Hay  l''rver,  l^ii'litln  ria.  Crou|>,   liri'Uchitis, 

Neuralgia.  Sudden    Colds,    Sore 

Throat,  Etc. 

POSITIVELY  CUKE1> 


(Patented  April,  1886) 


Kent  by  Mall  or  Exprena  to  anjr  address  on 
receipt  of  price,  $."i.00  (Smoke  Ball.  83.00,  Debel- 
iator— the  constitutional  trtatnient— $2.00)  and  four 
cents  in  stamps.     Address 

Carbolic  Smoke  Ball  Co., 

6.13  JIAKKKT  MTKEKT, 

San   Prascihco,  Cal 
;t7Brwnr«  of  IlnrirnI  Imilntlonit. 


R.  H.  lUcUONAIiD Pmldent 

R.  H.  MrDONAIiU.  Jr Tloa  Prealdrnt 

S.  G    MIRPHY Cashier 

OF   TUB  

PACIFIC  BANK! 

AT  CL08R   OF    BrSINEfS 

June  30,  1887. 

RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises  t1 50,000  00 

Other  Real  Estate 30,04197 

Land  Association  and  Gas  Stock 44,715  8.3 

Loans  and  Discounts 2,619,.'i86  75 

Due  from  Banks 3B4,291  24 

iloneyon  hard 809,173  43 

«4.107,800  27 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  paid  up $1,000,000  00 

SurplusFund 600.000  00 

Undivided  Profits 3.841  43 

Due  Depositors j 2.256,773  fiO 

Due  Banks 248.193  98 

M, 107,809  27 

We  take  pleasnre  in  thankintr  our  :;u8tomers  for 
their  patronage,  anil  rt-quent  a  continuance  thereof. 
We  have  been  able  in  the  last  six  m'  nths  to  carry  an 
additional  $.50.('0<t  to  Surplus  Acixiunt,  beeidts  pay- 
ing our  usual  dividend. 

R.  H.  H  DONAI.D,  Preiid«nt. 


FAIRBANKS' 

VINEYARD  SCALES 

AND 

THEEMOMBTERS. 

Fairbanks  &  Hutchinson, 

(S17  A   319  Market   St.,   Nmu    trsnclsco 

lis  Commercial  St.,  Lot  Aa^at. 


M 


SAN   rRANOISOO   MEEOHANT. 
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HTOIENIC    USE    OF    WINE. 


[Vineyardist  ] 
A  recent  writer  strikes  out  boldly  in  the 
matter  of  wine  drinking  with  the  declaration 
that  all  nations  have  progressed  most  rapid- 
ly in  civilization  when  they  reached  the 
daily  use  of  sound  wine,  says  the  San  Fran- 
cisco AUa.  We  must  cultivate  wine  drink- 
ing, not  only  as  a  substitute  for  the  gross 
distilled  liquors,  frequently  fiery  and  in- 
fernal, but  as  a  hygienic  agent,  a  promoter 
of  health,  an  important  adjunct  to  the  daily 
diet.  Of  course  this  should  not  be  done  if 
such  use  or  any  use  of  wine  is  proved  to  be 
injurious  to  health  or  morals,  for  no  indus- 
try has  a  right  to  flourish  at  the  expense  of 
either.  This  makes  necessary  any  enlight- 
ening discussion,  and  gives  value  to  all 
facts  that  can  be  found  bearing  upon  this 
subject.  The  late  Governor  Allen,  of  Ohio, 
who  reached  an  extreme  old  age,  hale  and 
stout,  called  wine  "the  old  man's  milk,'' 
and  used  it  daily,  as  he  insisted,  with  con- 
stant benefit.  Much  testimony  of  the  same 
kind  is  of  record,  though  a  generalization 
cannot  be  based  upon  one  case  or  a  few 
cases. 

The  writer  whom  we  have  referred  to 
takes  the  extreme  of  his  side  of  the  case, 
and  claims  that  wine  gives  a  certain  stamp 
to  the  spirit  of  the  people  who  make  com- 
mon use  of  it;  that  the  pinnacle  of  civiliza- 
tion, among  no  matter  what  people,  has 
always  been  reached  when  it  made  daily 
use  of  wine;  that  there  are  numerous 
physiological  iidvautages  in  the  use  of  wine; 
that  it  is  a  natural  nutriment  when  it  is 
sound,  being  neither  sour,  vinegary,  bitter, 
sweet  nor  mealy,  nor  too  strong  in  alcohol, 
nor  too  rich  in  ethers,  that  act  upon  the 
nerves.  Such  wine,  he  says,  has  stimulat- 
ing qualities,  which,  if  judiciously  and 
therapeutically  used,  will  riiise  the  weaken- 
ed energies  of  the  sick,  aids  the  convales- 
cent and  keeps  the  well  in  health.  He 
admits,  however,  that  if  its  use  is  abused, 
it  will  produce  grave  inflammatory  derange- 
ments, fatal  to  the  most  hardened  wine 
drinker. 

He  adds  that  grape  wine  is  the  safest  and 
best  form  of  stimulant,  preferable  to  dis- 
tillation, for  it  has  less  alcohol,  and  better 
than  the  fermentation  of  the  juices  of  other 
fruits,  because  they  abound  in  malic  acid, 
which  assaults  the  alimentary  coatings, 
while  the  grape  furnishes  tartaric  acid  and 
its  compounds.  Conscientious  prohibition- 
ists  will   antagonize   all   these  claims,  for 


they  disbelieve  in  any  beverage  that  con- 
tains alcohol.  They  teach,  illustrate  it 
with  many  examples  to  them  satisfactory, 
that  the  use  of  malt  and  fermented  liquors 
light  in  alcohol  and  rich  in  sub-acid^,  or  in 
lupulin  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  leads  surely 
and  shortly  to  a  resort  to  the  distilled 
liquors,  high  in  alcohol  and  exhilarating 
ethers .  Whisky  carries  55  per  cent,  alcohol 
while  a  sound  wine  may  be  as  low  as  7  per 
cent,  and  beer  down  to  3  per  cent.  In  fact 
the  alcohol  in  wine  and  beer  is  simply  the 
preservative,  anticeptio  agent,  just  as  sugar 
is  in  canned  fruit,  and  the  salt,  saltpetre 
and  tannin  and  creosote  of  the  smoke  are 
in  hams  and  bacon.  What  an  enemy  of 
drunkenness  and  debauchery  should  con- 
sider is  the  benefit  of  substituting  for  whis- 
ky these  othor  liquors  so  much  poorer  in 
spirit.  It  is  the  testimony  of  observant 
travelers  in  wine  countries  that  a  drinker  of 
distilled  spirits  there  is  as  singular  as  an 
opium  eater  among  us.  He  is  shunned  by 
men  and  pointed  at  by  children.  This 
testimony  is  backed  by  emigrants  from 
those  countries  and  it  seems  to  negative  the 
statement  that  the  use  of  wine  leads  up  to 
a  craving  for  highly  alcoholized  and  ether- 
ized liquors.  Indeed  some  scout  it  as  folly, 
and  say  that  it  would  be  as  sensible  to  de- 
clare that  eating  biscuit  leads  to  eating 
opium. 

As  the  vintage  of  California  develops  ind 
we  learn  to  control  the  alcoholic  abundance 
of  our  rich  graphs,  and  so  to  produce  wines 
with  the  minimum  of  spirit  and  the  maxim- 
um of  desirable  elements,  here  will  be  a 
fine  field  to  stud3'  the  combat  between  wine 
and  the  American  whiskey  habit.  *  Our 
people,  long  producing  no  tipple  except 
highly  alcol.olic  distillations,  have  been  the 
world's  champion  rum  guzzlers,  as  "  rum'' 
is  used  by  the  prohibitionist  to  typify  all 
the  distilled  liquors.  We  have  wanted 
something  that  would  sting  the  palate  and 
make  the  drunk  come. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


Tlie  German  Savlis  and  Loan  Society. 


DIVIDEND   NOTICE— THE    GERMAN  SAV- 

ings  and  Loan  Society. — For  the  half  year  eni]- 
ing  June  30,  1887,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The 
German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  declared  a  divi- 
dend at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty -two  on-j-hundredthB 
(4  32-100)  per  cent  per  annum  on  term  deposits  and 
three  ami  sixty  one-hundredths  (3  60-100)  per  cent 
per  annum  on  ordinarji  deposits,  payable  on  and  after 
the  Ist  day  of  July,  1887.     Uy  order. 

GEO.  LETTE,  Secretary. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO.,        | 

Slxlx>X3ex*» 

ol"   <ZJa.liloi*n.l.«t    w^xixes,  1 

51 

&  53  FIRST  STREET.                                1 

Union  Foundry  Block, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  1 

169  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City.                               H 

PUMPS! 


WINDMILL     PUMPS,     HAND-FORCE     PUMPS,     LIFT 
PUMPS,   WINE   PUMPS,    HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

And  Pumps  for  every  kind  of  work. 

IRON   PIPES  and  PLUMBERS'  GOODS. 

414   Market    St.,  San   Francisco. 


DlctertHyers  SiliMrCo. 

MINE  &  WORKS,  COVE  CREEK,  U.  T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Fine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

AND 

Lump  Sulphur  for  Acid  &  Powder. 
Works. 


^"Guaranteed  Purer  and  Finer  than  any 
in  this  Market. 


F»r  Male  In  LoU  to  Suit. 


JAMES  LIN  FORTH, 


Agent, 


120  Front  St-,  San  Francisco. 


"COLD  SEAL" 
For  Sale   by   All   Dealers. 


Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes. 
GOODYEAR   RUBBER   CO., 


R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr. 


■  Agents. 


S.  M.  RUN  YON,     ; 
577  aiirt  579  Market  St.,  Kan  Francisco 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 
CORES,    BREWERS'    AND    BOTTLERS'    SUPPLIES, 

SOD/t  WATER  AKD  WINE  DEALERS'  MATERIALS. 


ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


313  SACRAMKSiTO  ST. 


San  Krane-isco 


iBr.Fism 

glOnly  Perfect  a 
tt^ltod^  Battery 

everinvent'a 

Gii^anElec 

trie  Current 

withorWTTH- 

out  acids. 

Electric  Suspenbort 

FREE  with  every  Belt. 

Address.  MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO.. 
,  304  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET.  BT.  LOUIS.  MO. 
8i704  SAC'MEITTO  ST.  .  S  A  N  FRANCISCO.  CAI> 


BELT 

BxstMassI 

.ObronioDto.  ' 

■^.^eaueeof  bolji 

•v  SEXEsOnrad 

withontHediciiM. 

Ertab.  1876.  Rendbw 

Free  Pamphlet  No.1 


SUBLIMED    SULPHUR. 

The    "SICILIAN  SULPHUR  CO."    continues 
manufacture  a  superior  quality  of 

SUBLIMED     SULPHUR. 

its  perfect  purity  rendering  it  particularly  suitable  for  i 
VincyaniN,  Slarhet-Kardeus,  I.anntlries. 
SheepwaHii,  etc.  Large  stock  constantly  on 
band,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  at  lowest  pnoe. 

PHII.IP    CAOCC,    Affent. 

Office— 412  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


1 


The  Indutriosi  aerer  Siok. 


CROSSE    &    GARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL  ESTATE. 

Ranches,    Residence,    Business    and    Manufacturinif 

Property  Bou)j;ht  and  Sold  on  Coramisfion. 

And  Publishers  of  "Sonoma  County  Land  Register 

and  Santa  Rosa  Business  Directory." 


OFFICE         312  B  St., 


Santa  Roba,  Cal 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 

Cor.  Bealc  ajt  Howard  StM..  S.  T. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR.  Prest.  R.  S.  MOORE,  Supt. 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IN    ALL    ITS    BRANCHES. 

Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressure  or  Compound. 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinds  built  complete,  with 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  W(»rk  produced. 

SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  approved  plans.  Also,  aU 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

PUMPS.  Direct  Acting  Pumps,  for  irriiratiou  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with   the   celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  '^ump. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND  STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO, 


To  Prevent  tke  Insidious  Ravages  of  Mildew  and  Insects,  use 

"The  Favorite"  Sulphur  Bellows 


Patented  Jan 


26,  1886. 

8-inch, 


Price— 6  inch,  t'2  50 
$3;  10-inch,  S3  50. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  Postal  OrJcr  4 
or  Checli,  or  by  Express  C.  O,  D. 

All  Kinds  of  Bellows  Made  to  Order, 

California  Bellows  Manufact'g  Co., 

123  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


July  7,  1887 


SAN   FRANCISCO   MERCHANT. 
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Kohler  &  Frohling, 

PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 

:    ESTABLISHED  13(4. 
Orowera  of  and  Dealers  In 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

VINBYABDS  IN 

Los  Anoblks  Countt,         Sonoma  County, 
Merced  Co.       and      Fbesno  Co. 

626     MONTGOMERY     ST., 

%m\    FrHiioisco. 

41    45    Broadway    St., 

Kew  York. 

The  Wine  and  Spirit  Review. 

Published  scmi-lnonthly  at 
Sfpn'  York,  liOnlsTille  and  Chlca;;o. 


Subscription $5  00  per  Annum 


An  exeeUeiit  medium  for  wine  makers  de- 
siring to  sell  their  goods  in  the  East. 

Advertising  Rates  on  application  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  S.  r.  Mekchant. 


LOMA  FSIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE   ON    HAND    A    FLLL  SUPPLY  OF  THE 
following  size 


GRAPE  STAKES, 


2X2-4  FEET  LONC. 

2X2-5  FEET  LONC, 

:2X2-6  FEET  LONC. 

Wiiicb     will     be     sold     at    reasonable 
rates. 

Address  all  commantcations  to 

LOMl  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO,, 

LOMA  PRIETA. 

SaiitA  Cruz  IVianty,  Cal. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 


-AND- 


SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

630  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


CALIFORNIA     VINEYARDS. 


K 


RVU    CHARJLEiS, 

^  Krujt  Station,  St.  Helena,  NapaCo.,Cal. 

Producer  of  tine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


H 


W.  CRABB,  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Oakville, 
,     Napa  County. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


F.  KORBEL  &  BROS. 

727    BRYANT    ST.,  S.  F., 

Or  at  NORTH  FORE  HILL,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


Murs 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S  F. 
Send  for  Circular.* 

Short-hand,  Type  Writing,  Telegraphy,  Single  and 
Double  Entry  Bookkeepinif,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Business  Penmanship,  Mercantile  Fjaw,  Business  Cor- 
respondence, Lectures  on  Law,  Actual  Business  Prac- 
tice; Importing,  Brokerage  and  Banking.  English 
Branches,  Drawing,  the  Modern  LaDj^ages,  all  for 
$75  per  term  of  6  months. 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

EOR  TYING  UP  VINES 

IHr    THE    MARKET. 


Put  up  in  Baiis  of  4  lbs.  Each 

12  Balls  in  a  package. 


TUBES  &  GO., 


613  FROKT  ST., 


San  Francisco. 


THE     VITICULTURE 

-OF 

GLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  making,  maturing  and  keeping 
of  Claret  wines,  by  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior.  Trans- 
ated  by  Rev.  John  J.  Bleasdale,  D.  D.,  orginic  ana- 
lyst, cenologist,  etc. 

Price  76  cents;    by  mail  80  cents.     For  saie  by 

"THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT.' 

BOX  2366,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Chas.  Busdschu. 


J.   GUNDLACH. 


J.  GUNDLACH   &  CO. 

Vine  Growers  and  Shippers  op 

CALIFORNIA 

WINES  AND  BRANDIES. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE: 

CORNER    MARKET    AND    SECOND    STS. 

NEW   YORK    OFFICE: 

52    WARREN    STREET. 


ANGLO  -  NEVADA 

Assurance  Corporation 


-OF- 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FIRE  and  MARINE. 


Capital  Fuliy  Paid,  $2,000,000. 


OFFICE:      4IO     PINE     ST. 


DIRECTORS: 

LOUIS  SLOSS,  J.  W.  MACKAY. 

W.  F.  WIIITTIER, 


J.  B.  HAGOIN, 


J.   ROSENFELII, 
G.  L.   BllANDKR, 
J.  F.  BIGELOW, 


W.  H.  DIHOND. 


E.  E.   EYHK, 

E.  L.  GRIFFITH, 

J.  OREENEBAUV, 


This  Corporatiun  i«  now  prepared  to  reoeiTe  appli- 
cations for  Fire  and  Marine  lusurancc. 


G.  L.  BRANI>ER President 

C.  P.  FARNFIELD Secretary 


Bankers,    The    Nevada    Bank   (of  San 
Francisco. 


iDTO'v^T'     n.E:-A.i>ir. 


THE 

i=i:hi]po:f^T' 


OF  THE 


FOURTH  ANNUAL 

STATE 

VITICULTURAL 

CONVENTION. 


PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Office  of  the  San  Francisco  Mebchaht 

E.C.HUaHES&CO., 

Publishers, 

511  Sansome  Street, 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  GROWING 


\ 


WIIH    ILLCSTBATIONS. 

Bead    B«ror«  U>e    State   Hortlcoltaral 
■•cletjr,  Febrnarjr  29,  1S84,  bj 

FRED.    POHNDORFF. 


Wlfl  b«  mailed  by  the  S.  F.  Mbrchant  on  receipt  ■! 
■0  «ott  In  oot  •"  iwo-cent  pottage  ittimDa. 


OTTO    HANN, 

268  "Water  St,  New  York. 

WINE   FLAVORS   AND    FININGS. 

SUPERIOR      RED      WINE     COLOR, 

PURELY     FROM     VEGETABLE      MATTER      AND      ENTIRELY     HARMLESS. 

IgoS'  ^^'^  I^^  ABTICI.K8  Wabbanted  Psbfictlt  Innoocous.  "IBI 


CHALLENaE  WINE  PUMP. 

This  cut  represents  our  Double 
Acting  FORCE   PUMP   of  great 
compactness  for  use  in  wine  cel- 
lars,  for  pumping  from  one  tank 
into  another.     The   cylinder    is 
lined  with   copper,    the    piston 
rod,  valve    and   vaWe   seats  are 
bronze,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  all 
parts    of    the 
pump  exposed 
to  the    action 
o<     wino     are 
non-corrosive. 


Spbciai.  Cata- 
log UK. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Challksob  Mini 
HosK  which  is  considered  by  all  who  have  used  it  the 
Best  in  the  Market.     J^Weitb  for  Prices. 

WOOD  IN    &    LITTLE, 


509  &  511  Market  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DR.  JORDAN'S 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

751  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
r\Qi  and  learn  how  to  avoid  disease  and 
^^  how  wonderfully  you  are  made. 
Private  office 'J  11  Geary  street.  Con- 
sultation on  tost  manhood  ami  all  dis- 
eases of  men.  Bri;;ht's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  cured.    Send  for  book 
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IHOWOLULU. 

CASTLE  &  COOKE, 
SHIPPING 

ASD 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Honolulu,  Hawahan  Islands. 

WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO 

SUGAR  FACTOKS  AND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

IIoii»Iiiln,  H.  I, 

— AGENTS  FOR — 

HAKALAU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

NAALEHU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HONUAPO  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

STAR  MILLS • Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COM'L  &  SUGAR  CO Maui 

MAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIHEE  PLANTATION Maui 

make;suuak  co Kau» 

KEALIA  PLANTATION Kauai 

jlL»;«ut!i  Tor  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

"aTzellerbach, 

IMPOIlTETw  AND  DEALEll  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    PLAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPING  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster  and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twinef. 
419  &  421  CLAY    STREET.l 

A  few  doors  below  Sinsome  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  L.  G.  STEELE  &  COT 

Sue -essors  to 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOWE  &  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCH'.NTS, 

Agents    Ameiican   Siisrar   Refinery    and  Washinijton 
Sulnii'ii  '  aiinerv- 

Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

Pi*oj>ri<»l«r« 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  aud  Fruit  Brandies. 
San  Jose  Vaults, 

7th,  8th,  San  Salvador  k  William  Sts., 
SAN    .rose.  p.  O.  Box,  1368. 

John  T.  Cutting  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 

Khii   Frait4*BH4Mt. 


^AN    ERANOISOO    MERCHANT. 


July  7,  1887 


OtITHEiBCiRi 


^oiviFAisiyr 


THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO., 

Kesi'ectfnllv  invites  tlie  attention  of  TOL'KISTS  AND 
PLEASURE  SEKKKRS  to  t.lie  .lUPEKKIK  KACIIJT- 
lES  iiffiir^U;.!  t>y  the '■  Nortiiern  Division '^  of  its  line 
for  rcac   in;,'  tlie  principal 

SUMMER  AND  WINTEE  KES0ET6  OF  CALIFOEIOA 

WITH    SrEKD,   SAFETY   AND  COIIFORT. 

I*PMoa:loro,  Mciilo  l»m-k.  Khii4»  OlHrR, 
Sail    J.iMC,    iVlajU'«*iii.    Minora!     K|>riii£$:N. 


-ai  o  JM  T  e:  HL  e:  tt- 

"the  gUEEN  OF   AMERICAN   WATERING   PLACES." 

Camp  <>ioo<lall,  Aptiis,  I.,oina  l*riefa, 
Monte  VlHta,  New  BriKhtoii.  Soqiiel. 
Camp  t'apititia,  ami 

PARAISO  HOT  SPRINGS. 
EL     PASO       DE       ROBLES 

HOT  AND  COLD  SULPHUR  SPRINGS, 
And    the  only  Natural   Mud    Baths    in    the    World. 

This  Road  runs  through  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  sections  of  California,  and  is  the  only  Hne 
traversinj^  the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley,  celebrated 
for  its  proauctiveness,  and  the  picturesque  and  park- 
like character  of  its  scenery;  as  also  the  beautiful  San 
Benito;  Pajaro  and  Salinas  Valleys,  the  most  flourish- 
ing agricultural  sections  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Along:  the  entire  route  of  the  *'  Northern  Division  *' 
thetourist  will  meet  with  a  succjssion  of  Kxtensive 
Farms,  Delitrhtful  Suburban  Homes.  Beautiful  Gar- 
dens, Innumerable  Orchards  and  Vineyards,  and  Lux- 
uriant Fields  of  Grain;  indeed  a  continuous  panorama 
of  enchanting  Mountain,  Valley  and  Coast  scenery  is 
presented  to  the  view. 

Oiaractcristics  ol'  this  Uiie  : 


GOOD  ROAD-BED. 
LOW   RATEd, 


STEEL  RAILS. 
FAST  TIME, 


ELEGANT  CARS, 
FNE  SCENERY. 


Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  strf  et, 
Valencia  St.  Station,  No.  613  Market  Street, 
Grand  Hotel,  and  Rotunda,  Baldvin  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  A-'st.  Pass.  andTkt.  Agt. 


S.    p.    COMPANY. 


QUICK   TIME   AND    CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Oities 

Via  tile  Great  Trans-continental  All-Rail  Routes 

—  OF  THE  — 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

(PaCTI'IC    Svstkm.) 

Daily  Express  and  Emifyrant  Trains  make  prompt  con- 
nections witli  the  several  Railway  Lines  in  the  East, 

CONNECTING   AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 


PULLMAN  PALACE   SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 

FHIKD  -  CL,ASS     SI.i;EPIlf«    CARS 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 

No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

Its'  Tickets  sold.  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  information  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices,  whore  passengers  calUng  ie  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


FOE  SALK  ON  EBASONABLE  TEEMS. 
Apply  to,  or  address, 
W.  H.  MILLS,  JEROME  MADDEN, 

Land  Agent,  Land  Agent, 

C.  P.  R.  R.     SAK  FRANCISCO,  S.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.  jr.  TOWNE.  T.  H.  tiOODMAJT, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1856. 


FAFER. 

S-      JP.      T -A.  ■32' Xj  O  H.     <*5 

Manufacturers   of    and   Dealers   in   Paper 


1886. 


CO. 

of  all 


kinds. 


IMX'OKTfmS  OF  XIA.   KIXi)S  Ol- 

PriiitiiiK    aiKl    WrappiuK  <!*■ 

401  &  403  SASS0.ME  .''T.,  S.    F. 

FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  aROWER 

A  10  PAGE  MONTHLY. 

Published  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia: 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growini;  belt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  experienced,  practical 
pomologists  on  the  editorial  ptaff.  An  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tue  fruit- 
grower. Official  organ  of  the  Monticello 
Grape  and  Fruit  Groweni'  AnHociatiou. 
Agents'wanted. 


SHIPPING. 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


CARRYING  THE  UNITED   STATES,  HAWAIIAN 
and  Colonial  mails  for 

HONOLULU, 

AUCKLAND. 

and   SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT  CHANGE. 
The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  isteanisidp 


Maeiposa. 

Will  leave  the  Company's  wharf,  corner  Steuart 
and  Folsom  streets, 

FKI»AY,  July  29th,  1887.  at  2  P.  91. 
Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

For  Honoliiln  an<l  Return. 

AUSTRALIA, 

Tuesday,  July  19th  at  2  P.  n. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  office,  327  Market  st. 
.lUHN  D.  SPRECKEl,S  A  BROS., 
General  Asrents. 

OCCIDENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

COMPAKY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  8t«. 
at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

TOKOHAJHA    and  noKtJKOKU. 

Connectmg  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae, 

1887. 

STEAMER  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SAN  PABLO TUESDAY,  JULY  12th 

OCEANIC WEDNESDAY,  AUG.  3d 

GAELIC TUESDAY,  AUG.  ■23d 

HEI.GIC SATURDAY,  SEPT.  lOth 

SAN   PABLO SATURDAY.  OCT.  It 

OCF-ANIC THURSDAY, OCT   20th 

GAELIC WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  !>th 

BELGIC TUESDAY,  NOV.  SfXh 

SAN  PABLO WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  218* 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Otltces,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  stretts. 

For  freicht  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or 
at  No.  202  Market  street.  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD   President 
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Life  Scholarship,  $75. 

FULL    BUSINESS    COURSE. 


Six  Months'  Course,    $75, 

Including  Shorthand,  Type-writinir,  Telegraphy,  Aca* 
demie  Branches,  Modern  Languages,  and  tht 
Business  Course. 
Send  for  Circulars. 


Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY- 

Proprietors  Pioneer  and  San  Geronimo  Mills.         Agents  for  South  Coast  (Straw)  Mills 

414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

BY 

CHARLES    A,   WETMORE. 

I£CONO  EDITION  WITH  APPENDIX 
For  Sale  at 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

rSICE  26  CENTS 

DllRilDO    FOR    IRRIGATION 
I^Wnnr^O  and  reclamation 

steam  Engines,  Borsc  Foirrrs  <t  Wind  Mills, 

Complete  Pumping  outfits— all  sizes — foi 
every  purpose.  The  latest,  best 
and  cheapest.  E  you  need  as] 
thing  in  this  line,  write  to 

Byron  Jaceson 

r6256tkSu8anFru6iiNk 


THE    ONLI    VITICULTURAL    PAPER    IN    THE    STATE. 


Devoted  to  Viticulture,  Olive  Culture,  and  other  Productions,  Manufactures  and  Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


YOL.  XVIII,  NO.  7. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  JULY  22,  1887. 


PRICE  15  CENTS 


LOWER    CALIFORNIA. 


Some   IiileroHtiusir    Partlriilitrs    of   <bc 
ProipreM»    of   S«tllenieii(. 

As  so  many  contradictory  reports  have 
appeared  regarding  the  prospects,  resources 
and  development  of  Lower  California,  we 
addressed  a  communication  to  Mr.  C.  B. 
Turrill,  who  is  well  known  to  all  the  grape 
growers  and  wine  makers  of  California, 
asking  him  to  give  us  some  reliable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  country  in  which  he  is  now 
located. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Turrill's  reply: 

San  Dieoo,  Cal.,  July  1st,  1887. 

Editor  iJiBCHANT: — I  send  you  by  this 
mail  a  copy  of  our  map  of  Ensenada,  and 
the  price  of  lots.  This  will  give  you  the 
information  you  required  ou  this  point. 

There  will  be  three  towns  located  on  the 
Bay  of  Todos  Santos  which  is  in  many 
respects  a  counterpart  of  the  Bay  of  Mon- 
terey. Ensenada  located  at  the  northern 
end  occupies  a  similar  position  to  Santa 
Cruz.  Panta  Banda  which  has  just  been 
laid  out  and  situated  at  a  poiut  where  the 
Hot  Spring  is  indicated  ou  the  map  occupies 
a  position  about  the  same  as  Monterey. 
Mid-way  between  these  two  at  about  ten 
miles  from  Ensenada,  located  picturesquely 
on  the  bluii'  of  a  mesa  and  overlooking  on 
the  one  hand  the  broad  Crescent  bay,  and 
ou  the  other  a  large  expanse  of  agricultural 
country  the  valley  of  the  Maneadero,  is 
San  Carlos  City.  In  my  last  Folder,  en- 
titled "  Have  a  fine  home,"  you  will  find  a 
description  of  what  this  place  will  be.  The 
entire  intermediate  country  lying  between 
Ensfnada  and  Punta  Banda  will  be  directly 
tributary  to  each  aud  all  of  the  three  cities. 
The  laud  is  productive,  is  easy  watered,  and 
a  large  portion  of  it  does  not  require  irriga- 
tion. This  section  of  the  country  will  in 
time  all  be  built  up  aud  form  by  means  of 
fine  residence  sites  connecting  links  in  the 
chain  ot  homes  along  the  entire  stretch  of 
the  bay,  and  extending  from  the  water  on 
the  one  side  to  the  picturesque  and  circling 
mountains  on  the  other.  This  bay  of  Todos 
Santos  resembles  in  many  respects  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  As  you  stand  at  either  end 
looking  out  across  the  expanse  of  water  and 
over  against  the  back  ground  of  mountains, 
yon  behold  a  view  of  which  yon  never  tire. 
The  climate  is  as  near  perfection  as  any 
cUmate  can  bo  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  know  of  no  place  on  this  coast  where  , 


it  is  pleasanter  to  live  and  where  a  man  who 
wishes  to  cultivate  the  soil  will   receive  a 
better  return  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
J  products,  and  where  he  can  sell  them   to 
better  advantage.   It  is  a  section  which  will 
be  desirable  to  the  interested  producer  and 
to  the  health  of  the  pleasure  seeker.     Yes- 
terday I  had  the  pleasure  of  looking   at  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  front  elevation   of   the 
new  mammoth  hotel  that  will  be  erected  at 
Punta  Banda.     This  building  will  accom- 
modate nearly  one  thousand  guests  and  is 
certainly   one   of   the  handsomest  seaside 
hotels  that  I  have  ever  seen.    It  will   be 
rushed  rapidly  to  completion   in  order  to 
have  it  ready  to  accommodate  the  people 
coming  during  the  fall  and   winter.     It  is 
one  of  those  places  that  will  be  neither  a 
summer  nor  a  winter  resort,  but  both.      It 
can  be  occupied  the  full  twelve  mouths  of 
the  year;  during  the  winter  by  those  who 
are  compelled  to  fly  from  a  colder  climate 
to  seek  a  mild  equable  temperature  where 
they  can  enjoy  fine   scenery,  sea  bathing, 
mineral    springs,    and    all    the   numerous 
attractions  that  they  crave;  during  the  sum- 
mer it  will  be  frequented  by  those  desiring 
to  escape  the  excessive  heat  that  pervades 
many  sections  of  the  country  and  especially 
those  located  in  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
From  circulars  I  send  you   will  see  that 
lots   in  Ensenada  are   eighty-two  by   one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  feet.     The  comer 
lots  are  of  sufficient  size  owing  to  their  loca- 
tion to  allow  of  the  building   of  three   or 
four  nice  cottages  on  each  lot.     The  influx 
of  population  creates  a   demand   for  such 
buildings  and  they  will  readily  rent.  Lying 
immediately  outside  of  Ensenada  the  lands 
are  divided   into  six   and   one-fourth    acre 
tracts.    One  of  these  will  make  a  nice  home 
for  any   one   and   you    well  know  of    the 
beautiful  homes  of  Southern  California  that 
have  been  made  on  similar  tracts  of  land. 
Owing  to  the  fertility  of   the  soil  and  the 
genial  climate,  in  a  few  years,  this  land  can 
be  made  to  yield  a  sufficient  income  to  pay 
for  the  expenses  of  the  home.     Still  farther 
out  the  land  is  divided  into  tracts  of  fifty 
acres.     Under   a  high   state  of  cultivation 
this  makes  a  fine  farm  where  a  man  may 
have  his  alfalfa  patch  and  run  a  considera- 
ble dairy  on  this  amount  of  land,  or  he  may 
restrict  his  pasture  to  one   portion   of  his 
possessions  and   devote   the  remainder  to 
fruit. 

I  conceive  by  your  question  in  regard  to 
cost  beyond  actual  purchase  money  that  I 


you  desire  to  know  the  expense  of  clearing 
the  land  and  preparing  it/for  cultivation. 
This  expense  of  clearing  varies  owing  to 
the  character  of  the  vegetation  now  on  the 
land  from  say  f  1.00  to  $4.00  per  acre.  In 
many  cases  the  brush  that  is  cleared  off  will 
furnish  sufficient  wood  to  more  than  pay 
for  the  clearing.  In  other  words,  the  ex- 
pense is  at  a  minimum.  A  great  deal  of 
the  vegetation  can  be  cleared  off  by  fire  and 
the  larger  roots  taken  out  and  the  remaind- 
er removed  by  a  plow.  I  do  not  believe 
that  irrigation  is  necessary  on  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  these  lands.  There  are  of 
course  those  who  prefer  to  irrigate  and  for 
those  who  desire  to  engage  in  the  luxury  of 
irrigation  there  is  an  abundance  of  water 
which  can  be  put  on  the  land  at  a  nominal 
expense  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mesas 
slope  gradually  and  evenly  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and  that  the  val- 
ley lands  lie  practically  level. 

As  regards  the  probable  after  expenses 
thi.8  would  depend  simply  on,  the  erection  of 
such  buildings  as  you  might  elect  and  from 
the  putting  in  of  the  crops  and  the  raising 
of  fruit,  and  these  latter  will  not  cost  more 
than  in  the  State  of  California  where  there 
are  abundant  statistics  to  show  all  expenses.  I 
The  trees  will  yield  as  soon  and  will  bear 
as  abundant  crops. 

For  those  things  that  are  raised  there  is  a 
good  home  market  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  Peninsula  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia will  export  not  only  to  Mexico,  but 
to  other  parts  of  the  world  from  the  abun- 
dance of  her  yield.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  the  best  markets  are  right  in 
Mexico.  As  you  well  know  the  tariff  of 
Mexico  is  the  strongest  kind  of  a  protective 
tariff,  a  tariff  indeed  so  heavy  on  many 
things  that  it  practically  shuts  them  out  of 
the  country.  Those  things  can  be  produced 
on  Mexican  soil  and  in  Mexican  territory; 
they  can  be  raised  on  the  Peninsula  of 
Lower  California,  and  they  can  be  raised  as 
cheaply  as  in  any  part  of  this  State.  The 
supply  will  create  a  demand  as  it  has  al- 
ready done,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come 
these  productions  will  find  their  best  mar- 
ket in  Mexico.  I  will  instance  to  yon  this: 
flour  sells  in  Mexico  at  from  f  10  to  $12  per 
barrel.  Wheat  can  be  grown  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia of  as  fine  a  grade  a.s  anywhere  on 
this  coast,  and  the  flour  can  be  made  as 
cheaply  and  as  easily.  I  have  seen  at 
prices  with  freight  added.  This  you  will 
see  benefits  the  colonist  in  both  ways  and 


Ensenada  flonr  being  shipped  to  La  Paz, 
Mexico,  by  the  steamer  "Newbem;"'  this 
was  made  at  Ensenada  from  wheat  grown 
in  Lower  California  and  sold  at  La  Paz  in 
competition  with  flour  brought  in  from  the 
United  States.  I  have  seen  in  the  same 
day  flour  landed  at  Ensenada  that  was  pro- 
duced in  California.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  producer  at  Ensenada  is  able  to 
sell  his  flour  for  shipment  to  La  Paz  at 
high  figures  owing  to  the  heavy  duty. 
Colonists  in  Mexico  have  an  exemption  from 
duty  on  those  things  they  require,  therefore 
they  can  buy  the  flour  for  their  own  use 
and  ship  it  into  Ensenada  at  California 
it  will  explain  to  you  why  the  flour  is 
shipped  from  San  Diego  to  Ensenada,  and 
why  it  is  shipped  from  Ensenada  to  La  Paz 
and  to  other  points. 

In  a  very  few  weeks  this  company  will  be 
operating  a  line  of  steamers  which  will 
make  regular  trips  from  San  Diego  to  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala.  These  steamers  will 
stop  at  all  the  ports  along  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  and  by  this  means  will  open  up 
the  territory  of  Mexico  as  a  field  for  the 
sale  of  those  things  raised  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia . 

As  regards  the  prospects  for  business  in 
the  near  future  outside  of  farming  I  will 
say  that  I  consider  this  most  excellent, 
especially  regarding  manufacturing.  Mexico 
is  rich  in  raw  material.  She  has  undevel- 
oped aud  almost  unlimited  resources  in  this 
direction,  and  generally  speaking  nothing 
is  manufactured  within  her  territory.  To 
those  people  whosettle  in  Lower  California 
this  opens  up  a  good  field.  Under  the  con- 
cessions to  the  International  Company  of 
Mexico  manufacturers  import  their  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  and  such  raw 
material  as  they  require  free  ot  duty  and 
then  can  sell  their  productions  as  outlined 
above  at  all  ports  of  Mexico,  in  competition 
with  those  things  that  are  brought  in  from 
outside,  and  upon  which  heavy  duties  are 
paid. 

The  conditions  are  the  same  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  all  new  towns.  There  are  men 
who  will  go  to  them,  and  while  every  avenue 
of  trade  seems  occupied,  while  every  branch 
of  industry  is  monopolized,  and  while  to  a 
casual  observer  there  appears  no  way  by 
which  a  man  can  make  a  living,  they,  with 
a  little  judgmeut,  will  select  some  branch 
of  industry,  some  line  of  business  which 
will  be  more  remunerative  to  them  than 
tmany  which  before  has  been  tried.      At 
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Eosenada  there  is  now  a  saddlery  shop 
where  the  other  day  I  bought  a  saddle  of 
home  manufacture  for  at  least  two-thirds,  if 
not  one-half,  what  a  similar  saddle  would 
have  cost  me  in  the  United  States.  This 
shop  is  Belling  all  it  can  make  and  is  doing 
well.  There  are  also  other  lines  of  business 
that  have  been  tried  and  proven  a  success. 
Almost  every  trip  the  steamer  makes  some 
one  goes  down  to  look  over  the  field  for  a 
new  occupation  and  in  a  majority  of  cases 
be  returns  to  inaugurate  it. 

Ensenada,  as  you  understand,  is  our  first 
town.  It  has  now  become  pretty  well  set- 
tled up;  the  majority  of  our  lots  have  been 
sold  and  the  people  have  settled  down  to 
the  routine  of  a  bosy  active  life.  Other 
towns  which  we  are  laying  out  will  offer 
similar  advantages,  and  it  will  only  be  a 
few  months  before  thoy  will  ba  paddling 
their  own  canoes.  So  the  work  will  go  on, 
both  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  as 
the  railroads  are  laid  out  and  built  for  it  is 
only  a  question  of  a  short  time  before  the 
Peninsula  will  be  served  in  all  sections  with 
railroads.  These  will  open  up  the  fine  and 
rich  interior  valleys  which  iu  many  respects 
are  identical  with  the  interior  valleys  of  the 
State  of  California,  excepting  from  the  list 
the  great  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  i  nd  the 
San  Joaquin.  We  have  no  large  valley  that 
is  a  counterpart  of  these  in  every  respect. 
The  interior  valleys  that  trend  parallel  to 
the  coast  are  more  like  the  San  Bernardino 
valley,  or  more  like  the  country  around 
Pasadena.  The  majoiity  of  the  valleys, 
however,  do  not  trend  parallel  to  the  coast 
but  generally  at  right  angles  to  it.  These, 
by  the  means  of  canyon  outlets  into  other 
valleys,  open  toward  the  sea  or,  on  the  east 
side,  toward  the  Gulf,  thus  the  temperature 
is  modified  and  the  rain  fall  increased,  and 
you  will  find  it  to  be  a  fact  that  in  this 
Peninsula  country  there  is  a  greater  rain 
fall  than  there  is  in  Southern  California, 
The  backbone  mountain  range  is  lofty  and 
it  is  a  condenser  and  accumulator  of  mois- 
ture which  flows  down  in  the  form  of  streams 
some  times  sinking  for  a  time,  as  in  South- 
ern California,  then  rising  to  flow  on  again 
either  as  streams  or  in  the  form  of  pools 
and  lakes. 

The  country  so  far  has  been  practically 
settled  by  Americans.  There  was  a  small 
Mexican  population  which,  owing  to  the 
situation  of  the  Peninsula  and  its  isolation, 
has  not,  within  many  yearK,  increased.  The 
immigration  has  practically  been  from  the 
United  States  and  to  a  very  large  extent 
from  this  State.  I  am  constantly  in  receipt 
of  letters  from  people  in  California,  espec- 
ially the  southern  part  of  it,  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  great  rush  to  this 
State  and  have  sold  their  pi'operty  and  are 
now  seeking  a  new  territory  to  develop.  My 
mail  this  morning  brings  me  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  who  has  occupied  a  very  prom- 
inent position  in  the  colonizing  of  a  portion 
of  this  State.  He  tells  me  that  there  are  at 
least  one  hundred  families  ready  and 
anxious  to  move  to  Lower  California  and 
that  in  a  short  time  he  wiU  visit  the  section 
and  report  to  them.  From  this  you  will  see 
not  only  the  class  of  people  but  also  the 
enterprise  and  industry  that  is  going  on  to 
the  Peninsula.  Our  immigration  from  the 
east  promises  to  be  very  large.  We  have 
recently  made  a  number  of  extensive  sales 
for  colonies  from  different  parts  of  the 
Eastern  States. 

These  people  as  a  general  rule  are  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  and  some  in 
manufacturing.  As  the  Peninsula  is  very 
in  rich  minerals  of  almost  all  varieties  con- 


siderable mining  is  now   carried   on   and 
prospectors  are  going  in  all  the  time. 

The  purchasers  have  no  interest  in  the 
company.  They  buy  the  laud  outright  and 
it  becomes  their  own  individual  property  to 
do  with  as  they  see  fit.  From  a  pamphlet 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  which 
I  will  send  you  as  soon  as  isssued,  you  will 
be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  personel  of 
the  company  and  I  think  will  gather  the 
information  you  ask  in  regard  to  its  opera- 
tions. The  International  Company  of 
Mexico  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  by  gentlemen  who 
had  carefully  investigated  the  property 
which  they  purchased  from  the  Mexican 
Government.  One-third  of  the  land  which 
the  company  owns  iu  Lower  California  was 
a  grant  made  in  consideration  of  the  com- 
pany's snrveys;  the  remaining  two-thirds 
was  a  direct  purchase,  this  being  of  course 
government  land.  The  company  does  not 
in  any  manner  interfere  with,  nor  do  its 
interests  conflict  with,  property  owned  by 
other  parties  having  a  clear  title  to  their 
lands.  There  are  of  course  some  grants  of 
land  which  were  made  on  conditions,  and 
these  conditions  not  having  been  complied 
with  the  land  of  course  lapsed  back  to  the 
Mexican  Government  and  from  the  Govern- 
ment came  to  the  International  Company. 
The  company  gives  all  purchasers  a  guaran- 
tee title  and  acts  for  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment in  the  sale  of  its  unoccupied  lands. 
In  addition  to  this  the  International  Com- 
pany has  obtained  from  Mexico  the  right  to 
build  and  operate  steamship  lines,  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  railroads  and 
telegraph  lines,  the  building  of  wharves, 
etc.  By  means  of  this  it  will  render  the 
land  which  it  sells  of  constant  increasing 
value  to  the  purchasers. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  when  the 
land  is  sold  it  becomes  the  individual  prop- 
erty of  the  purchaser  to  be  used  as  he  may 
elect,  therefore  any  improvements  will  be 
at  his  own  expense  and  for  his  own  con- 
venience and  profit. 

While  it  is  the  policy  of  the  company  as 
far  as  possible  to  sell  its  lands  to  actual 
settlers  and  thus  more  rapidly  build  up  the 
country,  it  can  not  of  course  compell  any 
purchaser  to  locate  on  his  lands  or  erect 
buildings;  should  he  desire  to  hold  the  land 
it  is  his  option  to  do  so,  he  of  course  being 
his  own  best  judge  whether  the  land  will 
be  more  valuable  to  him  by  holding  it  un- 
improved, or  whether  he  can  sell  it  for  more 
money  if  he  so  elects  after  having  improved 
it. 

I  think  I  have  answered  fully  the  ques- 
tions which  you  have  put  to  me  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  respond  to  any  others  which  may 
suggest  themselves  to  you. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  say  that  my 
knowledge  of  the  resources  ard  of  the 
advantages  of  the  State  of  California,  and 
the  great  emigration  that  has  set  this  way, 
causes  me  to  believe  that  in  the  Peninsula 
of  Lower  California  is  found  a  section  poss- 
essing all  the  advantages  that  one  may  en- 
joy in  California.  Owing  to  its  position, 
owing  also  to  the  progressive  spirit  that  has 
taken  a  firm  foothold  in  the  administration 
of  Mexican  affairs,  owing  to  the  benefits 
that  may  bo  derived  by  operating  under 
Mexican  rule,  owing  to  all  these  and  many 
more  advantages,  the  Peninsula  of  Lower 
California  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  fields  for  settlement,  for  enter- 
prise and  industry  on  the  continent.  The 
world  is  now  looking  toward  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  can  set  no 
farther  west,   and  its   northern  boundary 


will  be  limited  by  conditions  of  climate.  It 
must  then  deflect  to  the  southward.  Pro- 
ress  will  not  be  checked  until  that  timeg 
shall  come  when  it  has  coursed  through 
Mexico,  across  Central  America,  on  down- 
ward to  the  Republics  and  Empires  of  South 
America.  These  are  the  new  fields  for  set- 
tlement; these  are  the  promising  sites  where 
new  homes  will  be  built.  Mexico  has  quite 
long  sat  and  seen  the  march  of  improve- 
ment go  by,  and  she  will  sit  still  no  longer. 
Her  people  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  living  in  yesterdays  and 
they  have  now  determined  that  they  want 
to  be  found  in  the  van  of  to-day.  Her 
country  is  rich  in  all  manner  of  resources 
and  with  but  a  few  exceptions  her  climate 
is  unexcelled.  She  will  not  desire  to  be 
absorbed  by  some  other  power,  but  she 
welcomes  gladly  the  advance  of  a  friendly 
power  that  will  come  and  help  her  peopl< 
elevate  themselves,  help  her  develop  those 
resources  which  nature  has  so  bountifully 
supplied,  help  her  take  that  stand  in  th( 
congress  of  nations  to  which  she  is  entitled 
and  from  which  owing  to  the  character  of 
the  conquest  she  has  been  deprived.  I  an 
every  day  more  and  more  impressed  witl 
this  idea  as  I  see  the  experiment  being  trie( 
in  Lower  California.  There  I  find  th 
scattered  Mexican  population  imbued  wit' 
the  ideas  of  progress  that  have  been  brough 
to  them  by  the  Americans  who  have  settlei 
around  them.  They  are  improving  thei 
orchards,  they  are  beautifying  their  homes. 
they  are  changing  their  houses  from  the  old 
historic  adobes  to  the  modern  wood  struc- 
ture. Of  course  in  the  thickly  settled  por- 
tions of  Mexico  lying  between  th3  Gulf  of 
California  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  it  will  re- 
quire a  longer  time  to  educate  the  people  to 
the  ideas  of  American  progress,  but  it  will 
not  take  long  for  them  to  hear  how  their 
brethren  in  Lower  California  are  prosper- 
ing, nor  to  determine  that  they  wish  to  do 
likewise.  Therefore  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  you  investigate  the  Peninsula  of  Low- 
er California,  and  on  the  ground  to  study 
the  problems  of  Mexico's  future  develop- 
ment and  then,  I  am  confident,  that  you 
will  be  fully  convinced  of  the  great  future 
in  store  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
and  for  those  who  come  into  the  country, 
becoming  if  they  prefer  citizens  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  or  colonists  retaining 
their  allegiance  to  their  own  country  but 
enjoying  those  advantages  which  a  most 
liberal  colonization  act  passed  by  the  Mexi- 
can Congress  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, promulgating  the  law  of  progress  of 
the  Republic  of  the  United  Mexican  States. 
Very  respectfully, 

ChAS.  B.  TtTBBILL, 

Asst.  Land  Com. 


Dr.  Deville,  of  the  Agricultural  School  of 
Eeully  (Lyons),  has  made  wine  from  Vine- 
leaves,  which  he  asserts  to  be  nice  tasting, 
by  fermenting  a  solution  of  crystalized 
sugar,  after  immersing  the  leaves  in  that 
solution. 


A  good  three-year-old  raisin  vineyard, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  should 
yield  an  average  of  twenty  pounds  per  vine, 
or  over  six  tons  per  acre.  The  yield  of 
grapes  when  made  into  raisins  would  be  a 
little  over  two  tons  per  acre,  worth  about 
$120  per  ton.  Wine  grapes  are  not  as 
profitable  as  raisin  grapes  for  several  rea- 
sons. They  yield  heavier  crops  per  acre, 
but  the  price  rules  much  lower,  and  they 
have  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  fresh  state  to 
wineries  or  to  dealers. — Fresno  Repvi)licaH . 


A    VAI.VAB1,E    DI8VOVEHY. 


[S.  F.  Chronicle] 
Now  that  the  season  for  drying  fruit  is  1 
again  in  full  blast,  a  problem  which  has 
always  been  encountered  presents  itself  for 
solution.  This  is  as  to  the  production  of 
light-colored  fruit.  Every  one  knows  that 
given  two  samples  of  the  same  fruit,  picked 
from  the  same  tree,  and  let  one  be  dark 
colored  after  drying  and  the  other  light,  the 
latter  will  sell  for  two  or  thre ;  times  as 
much  as  the  former.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  fruit  dried  in  the  sun,  and  every  one 
who  has  had  any  experience  in  the  matter 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  produce  a  mer- 
chantable article  in  this  manner.  In  order 
to  obviate  the  difficulty  and  produce  dried 
friiit  of  a  uniform  color  the  use  of  sulphur 
fumes  has  been  resorted  to.  This  has  the 
desired  effect,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
so  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
imouut  of  sulphur  to  be  used;  the  method 
if  its  application  and  the  length  of  time  for 
which  the  exposure  should  be  made,  that 
he  results  have,  as  a  rule,  been  far  from 
lesirable.  Efforts  have  been  directed  to- 
vard  finding  some  other  method  of  prodnc- 
ug  light-colored  fruit,  and  if  some  samples 
received  at  this  office  from  Messrs.  Bach- 
•Ider  &  Coates  of  Napa  are  a  criterion  from 
which  to  judgj,  then  the  solution  of  the 
iroblem  seems  to  have  been  reached.  This 
luit  was  preserved  in  what  is  called  a 
-team  evaporator.  This  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  many  other  vaporators  in  use,  with 
the  exception  that  water  is  placed  in  a  pan 
or  steam  generator,  and  the  steam  passes 
up  the  conducting  tubes  successfully  from 
one  tray  to  another,  each  tray  having  a 
steam  chamber,  the  bottom  being  double.  M 
The  steam  heats  the  trays  or  pans  to  212  M 
degrees,  and  each  one  alike,  and  as  it  can- 
not go  beyond  this,  it  is  impossible  to  injure 
the  fruit.  The  trays  are  not  inclosed,  and 
bleaching  is  necessary.  Connected  with 
the  mouth,  or  feed,  is  a  whistle,  so  arranged 
that  when  the  generator  needs  water  the 
operator  will  be  notified  by  a  continual  call 
from  the  whistle.  When  this  evaporator  is 
used  in  a  light  room  the  fruit  produced  is 
dark-colored,  but  when  the  sihjple  pre- 
caution is  taken  of  inclosing  the  machine  in 
a  shed  with  doors  and  windows  so  arranged 
that  only  sufficient  light  is  admitted  to  per-  . 
mit  of  work  being  carried  on,  the  product  is 
as  light-colored  as  the  most  fastidious  could 
desire,  and  is  of  far  better  quality  than  any 
that  has  been  artificially  bleached.  If  all 
that  is  claimed  for  this  process  proves  true 
when  it  is  practiced  on  an  extended  scale, 
then  the  days  of  the  sulphur  bath  are  at  an 
end,  and  the  fruit-growers  of  California  will 
have  secured  a  boon  of  inestimable  value. 


The  report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  State 
Vitioultural  Convention  is  now  published 
and  ready  for  delivery.  Single  capies  are 
one  dollar  each,  but  special  rates  can  b« 
obtained  for  five  copies  or  more. 
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VIUNCRON'S    VlMir   TU    EVROPE. 


(Ualbourne  Ar{^<.] 
'The  AnRtrnlian  Wine  Association  of  Vic- 
toria received  a  progress  report  from  Mr. 
H.  De  Castella,  of  St.  Hubert's,  -who,  dur- 
ing his  holiday  in  Europe,  has  been  visit- 
ing the  viticultural  colleges  of  Conegliano 
and  Breschia.     Mr.  De  Castella  wrote : 

Our  friend  Siguor  Branchi,  the  Consul 
of  Italy  in  Melbourne,  had  given  me  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  the  director  of  the 
Viticultural  School  at  Conegliano.  I 
handed  it  to  Professor  Bartolomes  Mores- 
chi,  an  inspector  of  the  department  of 
Agriculture  of  Italy,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  school,  which  is  undergoing  some 
change  of  organization.  This  very  ac- 
complished gentleman  received  me  very 
cordially,  and  took  me  all  over  the  estab- 
lishment. There  are  at  Conegliano  two 
different  viticultural  schools — one  a  theo- 
retical one  only,  for  educated  young  men; 
the  other  a  practical  one,  for  youug  work- 
men. The  most  important,  the  superior 
sohool,  is  considered  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  Italy.  A  viticultural  education  is  im- 
parted to  about  sixty  pupils,  amongst 
whom  are  some  sons  of  noble  and  wealthy 
landed  proprietors  in  Italy,  snd  also  a  few 
foreigners,  attracted  by  the  reputation  of 
the  school.  The  teaching  personnel  of  the 
school  is  composed  of  ten  professors.  At 
the  time  I  visited  the  school  most  of  the 
young  men  were  in  the  laboratory,  busy 
with  chemical  analysis  of  wines.  Each 
had  what  seemed  to  me  a  very  extensive 
supply  of  instruments  belonging  to  the 
school,  which  testified  of  the  solicitude  of 
the  state  for  that  institution.  The  very 
complete  laboratory  under  charge  of  the 
professors,  the  collection  of  plates  repre- 
senting the  various  kinds  of  vines,  and  the 
diseases  of  the  vine,  in  the  rooms  where 
botany  is  taught,  all  would  have  been  most 
iuteresting  to  study  to  one  interested  in 
our  Dookie  Agricultural  Farm.  To  me  the 
principal  attraction  was  the  inferior  school, 
the  practical  one,  where  young  sons  of 
peasants  and  small  farmers  are  formed  for 
all  the  cultivation  of  the  country,  princi- 
pally the  vine,  so  that  when  they  leave  it 
they  are  fit  to  occupy  the  positions  of  over- 
seers and  foremen  in  the  very  establish- 
ments where  the  students  of  the  superior 
school  can  occupy  the  positions  of  direc- 
tors and  managers.  Being  convinced  that 
we  will  want  such  workmen  schools  in 
Victoria,  now  that  we  have  in  the  Dookie 
school  an  institution  corresponding  to  the 
superior  school  at  Conegliano.  I  asked 
Professor  Moreschi  to  take  me  to  the  in- 
ferior school,  a  little  distance  away  from 
the  first,  but  also  under  his  supervision. 
This  school  is  newly  built,  and  stands  in 
the  midst  of  about  eighty  acres,  mostly 
jui-adows,  small  patches  of  vines  here  and 
ire  occupying  the  rising  ground,  their 
largest  vineyard  being  established  on  the 
hill  behind  the  superior  school.  Alto- 
gether, the  extent  of  vineyard  belonging  to 
both  does  not  exceed  fifteen  acres,  even 
the  inferior  school  being  specially  experi- 
mental— Ist,  of  cultivation  of  various  sorts; 
2nd,  of  the  various  diseases  of  the  vine 
and  of  the  treatment  of  these  diseases. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  ascertained  that 
the  black  spot  we  have  in  Victoria,  which 
in  certain  seasons  causes  us  much  alarm,  is 
DO  other  but  the  anthnchnose  which  is  now 
found  more  or  less  everywhere  in  France 
and  in  Italy.  There  it  was,  absolutely  the 
same  as  we  see  it  on  our  Cabernets,  our 
Ooaais  and  our  Chasselas.  As  is  the  case 
with   us.  the  anthachnose  appears  in  Italy 


more  or  less  in  different  seasons.  The 
remedy  is  an  application  after  pruning  with 
a  whitewash  brush  of  a  dissolution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
even  sulphuric  acid,  in  proportion  of  10 
per  cent,  to  water.  Copper  is  considered 
best.  This  washing  is  more  advantageous 
after  the  old  rough  bark  of  the  stumps  of 
the  vines  is  rubbed  off  with  gloves  made  of 
soft  steel  cloth — like  the  coat  of  mail  of 
the  knights  of  old — the  inside  of  the  glove 
being  the  close  «teel  rings,  the  outside 
strong  leather.  This  operation  is  called 
decortiquer.  It  is  very  useful  in  every  case, 
as  it  destroys  the  eggs  of  all  kinds  of  in- 
sects which  are  lodged  in  the  bark,  the 
pirate  especially. 

The  inferior  school  at  Conegliano  is 
self-supporting,  but  not  intended  to  make 
money.  The  boys  are  admitted  not  less 
that  fourteen  years  old,  and  not  older  than 
seventeen.  They  pay  a  yearly  stipend  of 
£13  10s..  which  is  pr<  tty  considerable  for 
their  status  and  for  Italy,  and  proves  the 
high  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  practi- 
cal education  they  receive.  At  present 
they  are  engaged  to  serve  two  years,  but  it 
is  intended  to  increase  the  term  to  three 
years,  as  is  already  the  case  in  the  other 
schools  of  the  same  kind  in  other  provinces 
of  Italy.  When  they  have  served  their  full 
time  satisfactorily,  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  fees  they  paid  is  returned  to  them. 
The  regulations  affix  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  work  daily,  these  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  Four  hours  a  day 
all  the  year  round  are  consecrated  to  the 
various  studies.  Here  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  at  once  that  Professor  Moreschi  in- 
formed me  that  one  of  the  best  workmen's 
schools  iu  Italy  was  that  of  Breschia,  and 
that  I  went  there  to  study  the  details  of  the 
organization  of  these  most  useful  practical 
schools.  I  will  now  only  cursorily  com- 
plete for  you  my  visit  to  Conegliano,  and, 
to  avoid  repetition,  reserve  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Breschia  school  more  detailed 
information. 

To  return  to  Conegliano.  When  I  vis- 
ited it  there  were  in  all  thirty-four  pupils. 
All  the  work  on  the  place  is  done  by  them. 
A  plate  is  fixed  at  the  main  door,  on  which 
the  order  of  the  day  and  the  work  assigned 
to  the  various  boys  is  written  down,  so  that 
anyone  knowing  the  squad  to  which  a  boy 
belongs  could  find  him  at  his  special  work, 
thus  facilitating  the  control  of  the  director 
general.  When  we  called,  the  number  of 
hours  of  out-door  work  was  seven  per  diem . 
The  boys  were  engaged  as  follows: — Fifteen 
were  working  in  the  field,  pruning,  etc.; 
five  were  making  baskets  (the  baskets  made 
were  for  the  establishment  and  for  sale); 
five  were  grafting  European  sorts  on  Ameri- 
can two  years  old  rooted  plants;  plants 
also  for  sale.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a 
lesson  attended  by  some  of  the  boys  of  the 
superior  school ;  four  boys  were  working  at 
the  cooperage  making  casks,  also  for  sale; 
one  boy  on  duty  at  the  stable,  where  they 
had  sixteen  head  of  nice  cattle,  amongst 
which  a  fine  bull  of  Dutch  race;  the  rest 
occupied  at  various  errands. 

The  school  has  an  experimental  cellar, 
where  wines  are  made  from  the  various 
kinds  of  vines  and  kept  separately.  This 
was  the  most  interesting  to  me.  We  went 
there  to  taste,  but  first  of  all  I  was  told 
that  the  wines  of  the  older  vintage,  1885, 
had  suffered  much  from  the  mildew  which 
raged  in  that  season,  and  that  they  were 
consequently  particularly  thin  and  green, 
which  was  truly  the  case .  What  difference 
with  our  Australian  wines!  We  began  with 
white  wines.     First,  the  ordinary  wine  of 


the  country,  1885,  very  bad ;  next,  those  of 
1886  vintage,  infinitely  better;  a  wine  made 
from  Pinot  blanc,  a  nice  wine  but  rather 
brisky ;  lastly,  a  wine  made  from  Riesling, 
still  better,  with  a  delicate  bouquet.  We 
passed  to  the  red  wines,  also  1886,  namely, 
four  months  old  then.  (Those  of  1885.  on 
account  of  the  mildew,  were  out  of  the 
question.)  We  tasted  first  the  wine  of  the 
country,  which  they  call  Roboso — a  won- 
derful, awful,  deep-colored  beverage — pure 
tannin,  which  none  but  an  armor-plated 
palate  can  drink!  But  what  a  precious 
thing  for  making  decoctions.  A  gallon  of 
this  will  impart  sufficient  tannin  and  color 
to  ten  gallons  of  watery  French  wine  of 
any  poor  district.  Hence,  the  very  high 
price  that  undrinkable  wine  fetches  on  the 
spot,  and  immediately  after  vintage — 100 
francs  per  hectolitre,  about  3s.  4d.  per 
gallon!  But  now  comes  the  marvellous 
part.  In  that  experimental  cellar,  along- 
side that  awful  Roboso  (something  our 
bullock  drivers  would  not  drink,  and  which 
the  Italians  delight  in,  I  suppose,  because 
they  calculate  in  denari  in  money  the  rasp- 
ing of  the  throat),  there  were  two  barrels  of 
our  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  also  made  at  last 
vintage.  This  was  simply  an  excellent 
wine,  so  very  like  our  own  Sauvignon  on 
the  Yarra,  a  wine  which  would,  as  wine, 
have  sold  on  any  market,  except  in  Italy, 
where  they  sell  their  wines  as  elements.  I 
had  two  glasses  of  this  delicate  wine,  even 
young  as  it  was — one  to  obliterate  the 
Roboso,  the  other  in  remembrance  of  our 
own.  My  guides  all  agreed  to  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Sauvignon  for  drinking,  but  for 
selling  they  said  it  was  not  worth  one-third 
of  the  villainous  one,  merchants  coming  to 
them  not  to  buy  wine  to  be  resold  as  wine, 
but  essences  to  make  up  their  own.  "  Why 
should  we,"  they  said,  "cultivate  these 
fine  kinds  as  long  as  we  can  get  three  times 
more  money  for  a  wine  made  from  doubly 
producing  kinds  of  grapes? "  Thus,  the 
Roboso  is  the  great  wine  of  the  country, 
and,  as  the  able  professor  told  me  himself 
at  the  time,  ' '  At  Conegliano,  great  school 
but  bad  wine.' ' 

For  all  that,  3s.  4d.  per  gallon  immedi- 
ately after  the  vintage  is  a  fine  price.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  that  kind  of  grape  in 
Australia.  But  for  the  prohibition  even  I 
would  have  sacrificed  to  the  false  gods,  and 
wished  a  few  cuttings  at  St.  Hubert's. 
Perhaps,  however,  fifty  years  hence,  when 
the  cultivation  of  fine  sorts  in  new  coun- 
tries like  our  own  will  introduce  abun- 
dantly everywhere  wines  such  as  those 
made  from  Cabernet,  the  production  of  wines 
like  the  Roboso  will  cease;  the  occupation 
of  the  blenders  will  be  gone. 

This  must  be  the  result  of  the  spreading 
of  information  by  schools  such  as  those  at 
Conegliano,  and  the  result  of  the  rational 
mode  of  cultivation  and  training  of  the 
finer  sorts  of  grapes,  so  as  to  make  them 
prolific;  training  which  I  admired  at  the 
Breschia  school,  the  detailed  explanation 
of  which  will  form  the  principal  subject  of 

my  next  letter. 

»  » 

FRENCH    EXPORT    WINE. 


[Napa  Journal  ] 
United  States  Consul  Gifford,  at  Bor- 
deaux, warns  the  American  public  to  beware 
of  French  liquors,  more  especially  brandy, 
for  that  no  pure  French  brandy  is  sent 
hither.  After  commenting  upon  the  me- 
thods employed  in  making  brandy  for  ex- 
port, he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  labels  on 
the  bottles  do  not  represent  the  quality  of 
the  liquid  they  contain.  The  dates  1863, 
1870,  1875,  etc.,  do  not,  he  says,  mean  that 


the  inclosed  liquid  is  brandy  pat  up  in  those 
years.  It  means  that  the  liquid  has  been 
made  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible 
that  which  was  really  made  in  those  years, 
in  other  words,  the  brandy  sent  hither  from 
France  is  spurious,  a  concoction  put  up  in 
the  laboratory,  in  which  the  taste  of  good 
brandy  is  counterfeited  by  Tarions  chemi- 
cals. 

It  is  worthy  of  comment,  that,  while  the 
laws  against  selling  spurious  wines  and 
liquors  in  France  are  rigid  in  the  extreme, 
little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  prevent  the 
chemical  preparation  and  adulteration  of 
these  liquids  for  exportation.  Quite  recent- 
ly, the  proprietors  of  a  Paris  restaurant 
were  arrested  and  tried  for  selling  a  wine 
which,  by  its  composition,  must  have  been 
intended  only  for  export.  It  was  colored 
with  an  extract  of  coal  and  mixed  with 
plaster  of  Paris — a  pretty  combination  truly. 
A  man  and  his  children  who  drank  it  testi- 
fied that  it  had  "  a  very  pleasant  taste  of 
raspberries,"  which  shows  what  imagination 
will  do.  But  even  so  strong  an  imagination 
as  this  was  not  equal  to  withstanding  the 
effects  of  the  wine,  and  a  doctor  had  to  be 
brought  in.  The  suit  was  brought  by  the 
Municipal  Laboratory,  and  the  punishment 
inflicted  a  fine  of  1,000  francs  and  one  year's 
imprisonment. 


irAI,IAlli    PROGRESS. 


No  better  means  for  stimulating  grape 
growers  in  Italy  to  raise  the  standard  of 
their  varieties  and  find  the  proper  way  of 
vinif  ying  the  product  than  the  choice  of  the 
customer  from  France,  who  takes  wines  by 
the  millions  of  gallons.  The  neglect  by 
the  discriminating  purchaser  of  what  has 
not  all  the  conditions  of  quality  teaches  the 
sinner  that  he  has  to  reform  in  order  to 
sell.  It  would  follow  that  where  in  the  ex- 
port regions  of  Italy,  poor  varieties  (after 
the  style  of  the  California  Mission)  disgrace 
a  plantation,  short  process  would  be  made 
with  them.  It  would  require  only  a  few 
years  to  have  every  stick  grafted  over. 
The  beginning  of  a  radical  reform  in  Italy 
was  made  in  the  northern  province  of 
Alessandria.  Asti  wines  have  established 
their  reputation  solidly  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  simply  because  true  intelligence 
moved  people  to  a  sweeping  change,  and 
after  thorough  experiments,  the  selection  of 
high  class  varieties  was  put  in  practice. 
The  thriving  business  of  the  Astigiano 
Oenophile  Society  has  just  changed  hands, 
Sig.  Carlo  Spessi  being  now  the  proprietor. 
The  exports  of  that  firm  to  South  America, 
sum  up  a  monthly  1000  barrels  (60,000  gal- 
lons) of  wines  for  consumption. 

The  Asti  wines  have  become  formidable 
rivals  to  Bordeaux  wines,  both  by  reason  of 
quality  and  purity,  in  many  markets. 

Having  the  helping  hand  of  the  provident 
and  progressive  Italian  Government,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  growers  of  vrines  and 
dealers  are  in  a  condition  to  make  increas- 
ing inroads  in  the  foreign  wine  trade.  With 
nearly  a  thousand  millions  of  gallons  as 
the  1886  crop  Italy  has  need  of  exports,  for 
production  is  in  the  ascendent  and  prices 
are  low. 

If  American  viticulture  and  particularly 
California  aspires  to  sell  wines  iu  foreign 
markets,  no  other  country  will  be  at  as 
great  advantages  with  regard  to  quality  and 
cheapness  over  the  more  expensive  wines  of 
America  than  Italy,  and  more  than  one 
hope  of  profits  from  abroad  will  be  destroy- 
ed to  the  venturesome  American  exporter 
by  the  moderate  cost  of  conc\irring'ItaIian 
Wines.  F.  Pdff. 
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SAN    FRANCISCO    IMEECHANT. 


July  22,  1887 


The  Attention  of  Wine-Growers,  and  all  others  interested,  is  called  to  the  most  powerful 

WINE  AND  CIDER  PRESS 

"Le  Merveilleux," 

(THEfiWONDER.) 

— wTHE     CHEAPEST    IN    THE    MAKKET.H— 
WE   CBAL.L1ENGE    THE  WORI.D    TO    SHOW^   ITS    EQUAL. 

The  latest  invention  in  Europe.    First  introduced  in  the  United 
States  last  year  where  it  has  g^ven  entire  salisfactioi;' 
as  the  testimonials  will  show. 


Patented  in  the  Unitea  States,  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Germany,  England,  Italy, 

Norway,   Sweden  and  Denmark. 


Fortw^al,  Austria- Huns>ary,  Luxemburi;, 


Price  List  at  San  EraDcisco. 

Exclusively  for  1887. 
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The  above  cut  shows  the  Machine  complete. 


Having  secured  the  entire  right  for  the  United  States, 
we  take  pleasuie  in  introducing  this  Wine  Press  to  the 
American  public,  believing  it  superior  to  any  other  rr;ss 
now  in  use. 

It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  Wine  Manufacturers  to 
study  caretully  the  following  meri:s,  which  we  claim  it 
possesses : 

First.  Hy  an  ingenious  mechanical  application,  the 
"power  of  resistance"  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
with  a  single  effort,  three  or  four  times  more  power  .an 
he  obtained  than  with  any  oth.rr  jiress  known  at  this  day. 

Second.  It  does  the  work  more  rapidlv,  and  witli  less 
labor. 

Third.  It  is  rhoapcr  than  any  other  first-class  wine 
press  in  the  market. 

Fourth  It  has  no  complicated  devices,  is  so  extremely 
simple  in  constniclion  and  easilv  operated,  that  a  child  ot 
ten  years  can  work  it. 

Ft}th.  Jt  is  inatle  of  the  best  materials,  and  by  its  si  n- 
plicity  n  't  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Six'h,      \\\  t)ai1<;  pre  interrbangeahle.  consequentlv,  any 
part  lost   'r  iniured  run  he  r^rplared  nt  little  expense! 

S^'rrrf'-.     It  will  r.vtrnct  the  largest  percentage  of  liquid. 

Eighfh.  It  is  built  r-n  the  ratchet  principle,  double  acting, 
the  lever  \''''rkin"  both  ways,  and  can  be  worked  in  6  feet 
space.     It  has  no  lost  motion. 

Ninth.  It  does  not  take  any  more  labor  to  work  the 
largest  size  than  the  smallest  one. 

Tenth.     It  presses  any  kind  of  fruit  as  well  as  grapes. 

This  press  is  not  an  experiment,  having  been  used 
several  seasons  in  the  wine  districts  of  Europe,  and  also 
in  the  United  States  last  season. 

It  has  received  the  highest  award  wherever  exhibited  in 
competition  with  other  presses. 


-^       The  main  features  of  the  press  are  the  ease  and  rapidity 


._^.aity 

with  which  It  may  be  worked,  and  the  great  power  which 
it  applies  ;  as  the  press  stands  on  wheels,  it  can  be  readily 
moved  from  place  to  place. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  press  last  year,  we  placed  it  at 
a  low  figure;  with  the  improvements  that  we  have  made 
this  year,  we  are  compelled  to  raise  our  prices,  but  they  are 
yet  the  lowest  on  the  market,  while  the  press  is  far  superior. 

Our  press  rs  adapted  for  large  vineyards  as  well  as  small 
ones,  as  we  make  different  sizes.  No.  7,  shown  in  the 
above  cut— the  basket  will  hold  14  tons  of  grapes  after 
crushing,  and  4  fillings  per  day,  its  capacity  being  56  ions  of 
grapes  in  one  day. 


"liE  HERVEII.LEt)X.'> 

A  representative  of  the  Mkrciiant  haa  visited  the 
shop  where  the  Pare  Bros,  are  building  their  wine 
presses,  the  "Le  Merveilleux,"  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  best  and  cheapest  wine  press  made.  The  platform 
or  bed  rests  on  a  two  wheeled  cart,  which  enables  the 
operator  to  move  it  to  any  part  of  a  vineyard,  or  be- 
tween the  rows  of  tanks  in  a  wine  cellar.  The  basket 
is  made  of  the  Uest  straight-grained  Mendocino  Pine 
staves,  riveted  to  three  bands  of  the  finest  quality  of 
iron.  These  bands  are  each  in  halves.  On  one  side 
they  are  connected  by  a  hinge,  and  on  the  other  are 
locked  with  pins,  and,  by  removing  these  pins,  the 
basket  can  be  opened  to  any  width  required,  and  the 
must  be  removed  in  a  very  f^w  luiimtes.  Thee.lges  of 
the  staves  are  beveled,  the  distance  between  them  on 
one  side  being  V^  of  an  inch,  and  on  the  outside  %  of 
an  inch.  This  renders  it  imi>03sible  for  the  grapes  to 
get  jammed  in  between  the  staves. 

Rapidity  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  this  machine. 
It  takes  only  from  twenty  to  forty  five  minutes  to 
make  a  pressure.  The  "screw"  which  stands  upright 
in  the  middle  of  the  "basket,"  is  fastened  under  the 
"bed"  by  a  nut  which  is  six  inches  thick,  screwed  on 
and  riveted  to  the  end  of  the  screw.  The  operator 
moves  the  large  lever  which  is  from  five  to  eight  feet 
long,  and  moves  in  a  space  of  six  feet  backwards  and 
forwards.  This  pushes  alternately  two  small  levers, 
which  in  turn  catch  in  the  ratchets  of  the  combina- 
tions on  their /ortcarrf  motion,  and  keeps  the  wheels 
or  combination  steadily  falling  down  the  main  screw. 
■  In  comaiencing  to  lower  the  crushers  upon  the  grapes, 
and  when  speed  is  required,  the  lever  is  placed  in  an 
upper  combination,  which  acts  directly  on  the  screw, 
and  in  a  few  movements  of  the  lever  it  has  reached 
the  grapes.  The  Presses  have  been  calculated  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  according  to  their  capacity,  so  if 
the  smallest  is  incapable  of  breaking  itself,  the  largest 
is  equally  so. 

The  main  feature  of  the  prew  is  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  worked.  Mr.  Pare  forced  the  lever  as  far  as 
it  was  necessary  to  go  in  one  direction,  using  only  his 
little  finger,  upon  shavings  which  had  previously  been 
packed  so  tight,  that  it  was  impossible  to  run  a  knife 
into  them.— San  Francisco  Mbrciiant,  Aug.  27th, 
1886. 


WINE     PRESS    EXHIBIT. 

The  French  Wine  Press  exhibited  at  the  Fair  by 
Pare  Bros.,  attracted  great  attention  from  visitors  in- 
terested in  wine-making.  This  priss  has  no  merely 
local  reputation,  but  comes  to  us  from  over  the  seas 
endorsed  by  French  wine  producers  generally,  and 
by  the  leading  journals  of  France.  In  the  Eastern 
States  it  is  rapidly  supplanting  all  others,  and  no 
doubt  in  California  will  do  the  same.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  plain.  It  is  a  great  improvement  over  any 
now  offered;  it  is  portable  and  easily  carried  on  a 
hand-truck  from  place  to  place;  it  is  not  expensive, 
and  it  does  its  work  thoroughly  and  well;  it  requires 
but  little  attention,  and  it  is  labor-saving.  It  is 
called  in  France  "Le  Merveilleux,"  and  cerliinly  de- 
serves the  name.  Certainly,  those  interested  in  wine 
production  should  at  once  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  capabilities  of  the  press,  its  price,  and  see  it  work- 
ing. By  it  they  will  save  money,  as  its  expense  is 
comparatively  small,  compared  wth  the  amount  and 
character  of  work  it  is  capable  of  doing.  We  certain'y 
commend  an  examination  of  its  merits.— ^'Ae  Weeklff 
Commerctnl  Record,  San  Francisco,  Sept.  16th,  1880. 

EXHIBtT.S    AT     THE     PAVILION. 

'^Le  Nervoilleiix''  Wiue  Pr«MH. 

Among  the  exhibits  at  the  Mechanics*  Fair,  which 
naturally  attraet  the  attention  of  the  visitors,  wheth- 
er from  the  city  or  country,  is  "Le  Merveilleux"  wine 
press.  The  wine  interests  of  California  are  fast  assum- 
ing enormous  proportions,  and  every  year  sees  an  im- 
mense increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine.  It  is  only  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
any  invention  coming  from  an  old  wine-producing 
counir>  like  France,  should  have  great  interest  for 
the  residents  of  California.  "Le  Merveilleux"  is  a 
French  invention  just  being  introduced  here.  It  has 
been  patented  in  all  European  countries  and  the 
Unitea  States.  The  entire  right  for  this  country  is 
held  by  Messrs.  Par6  Brothers,  of  this  city.  The  press 
is  manufactured  in  seven  difierent  sixes,  varying  in 
price  from  $L'2U  to  $450.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it 
18  more  powerful  than  any  other  press  now  in  use; 
that  it  does  its  work  more  rapidly  and  with  less  labor; 
thai  it  is  cheaper,  without  complication,  and  not 
likely  to  get  out  or  order.    Being  built  upon  the  in 


terchangeable  plan,  any  part  lost  or  injured  can  be  re- 
placed at  smalt  coet. 

It  is  c-nstruct^'d  on  the  ratchet  system,  and  the  lev- 
er can  be  worked  in  a  six-foot  space,  an  J  is  so  easily 
operated,  that  a  child  of  1(»  years  can  work  it.  The 
lever  works  both  ways,  and  thus  doubles  the  speed. — 
Daily  Journal  0/  Commercet  San  Francisco,  Sept. 
•JUh,  1886. 

Thk  Sunrkt  Visryaro,  i 

Minturn,  Cal..  Sept.  15,  1886.  ," 
Messrs.  Pare  ^roMer^t.— Gkxtli'MKn:— We  take 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  used  your  No. 
4  press  this  season,  at  our  vinejard,  and  find  it  all 
that  you  recommend  it.  It  does  the  work  perfectly 
and  with  ease,  and  in  our  opinion  is  perfect  in  every 
particular.  Yours  truly, 

WEBSTEU  &,  SARGENT. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  17,  1886. 
MessrA.  Pare  Bnjx.— Gknt.s.:— The  wine  press  No.  4 
purchased  of  yon  several  weeks  ago,  has  been  tried  at 
our  winery  and  has  thus  far  given  full  siti&faction. 
Vours  truly,         MT.  DIABLO  VINEYARD  CO., 
By  Jac.  Levy.  Sr. 

Anaheim.  Cal.,  Sept.  15,  1886. 
Messrs.  Pare  Bron.,  San  Francisco,  C«'.— Gkntlk- 
mkn:  — The  Press  came  at  last,  and  after  giving  it  a  fair 
trial  I  find  tttoiny  satisfaction.      Enclosed  please  find 
exchange  draft  for  the  same. 

Hespectfully  yours,  LOUIS  SCIIORN. 

San  Francisco.  Sept  22,  1886. 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros,  Ctfi/.— Gkntlkmks:— We  take 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  used  your 
Wine  Press  No.  5  this  season  at  one  of  our  Vineyards, 
and  find  it  all  that  you  recomnn-nd  it.  It  works  well, 
and  is  perfect  in  every  part  cular. 

Yours  very  truly,  B.  DREYFUS  &  CO. 

Anaheim,  Sept.  27.  1886. 
Pare  Bros.,  San  .FVancwco.—GBNTLKMKN:— Yours, 
with  shipping  receipt  and  bill,  at  band;  but  the  press 
did  not  come  until  a  week  after,  although  I  nee  led  it 
Imdiy,  As  soon  as  I  got  it  I  t'ied  it,  and  must  say 
that  I  like  the  press  very  well.  Enclosed  please  find 
-heck  for  $140.50.  Yours  respectfully, 

I  PETER  HANSEN. 


Pacheco.  Contra  Costa.  Cal.,  March  15.  1887 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros.— Dkar  Sirs:— The  "Le  Merveil- 
leux" No.  li  press  I  bought  of  you  is  the  most  powerful 
instrument  to  extract  juice  from  grapes— it  leaves  the 
pulp  entirely  dry  in  a  short  time.  I  recommend  it  to 
all  wine  makers.  Yours  truly, 

J.  S.  HOOK. 

Mission  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Oct.  27,  1886. 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  Sa?i  Francisco. —Qesth.-.—I 
have  used  your  "No.  3"  "Le  Merveilleux"  wine  press 
all  throuirh  my  vintage,  and  it  has  in  ever3  particular 
given  entire  satisfaction,  both  in  regard  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  work  was  accomplished. 

Very  truly  yours,  CHAS.  ('.  McIVER. 

I,  the  undersigned,   cert  fy    that    I   bouiiht    from 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros,    a  No.  2  wine  press,  and  used  it 
last  season,  1 8Hfi,  and  it  has  Lnven  entire  satisfaction. 
Yours  truly.         A.  CHEIGNOX. 

814  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Grx'Tlk.mk.v:  — I  take  pleasure  in  telling  you  that  I 
am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  press.  No.  2  *'Le  Mer- 
veilleux," you  sent  to  me,  it  does  the  pressing  without 
interruption.  Yours, 

B.  DISTEL,  Mountain  View. 

Mess's.  Pare  Bros.,  San  Francisco. — Gesti.ehbn: — 
I  use<l  I'st  year  one  of  your  presses  at  the  Hon.  Jos. 
F.  Black's  vinevards  of  Livermore.  I  studied  it  care- 
fully, and  I  must  say  it  has  iriven  perfect  satisfaction. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  pres'  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
work  Is  very  easilv  done.        Yours  verv  truly, 

J.  MORTIER,  Livermore. 

Farmbrs'  and  Mkrchants"  Bask.  I 
Lns  Angele-i.  Cal.,  Oct    15,  1886.  i 
Messrs.  Pare  liros.,  Sin  i-Vd/M:  «c«.— Dear  Sirs: — 
Enclosed  please  find  our  check  for  c3.'}5.l5,  in  pay- 
ment your  i'ill  for  two  wine  presses,  as  onlered  bv  our 
letter  of  30th  nt ,  for 

Messrs.  Hafen  &  Niemeyer. $J^30  00 

Drayage 6  OO 

#3;^6  00 

The  ptrties  tell  us  the  presses  were  received  in  good 
condition,  and  wirk  to  their  satisfaction. 

Hespecifully,        JOHN  MILNER,  Secretary. 


After  trial  the  Press  may  be  returned  to  us  if  for  any  reasonable  cause  it  is  not  satisfactory,  **and  money   refunded,"    as    we   are   satisfied    from 
our  experience  that  parties  that  have  once  used  them  will  not  afterwards  do  without  them. 

N.  B. — We  are  also  prepared  to  fill  any  orders  for  Crushers  and  Separators.     For  any  further  information  apply  to 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

HOQOre  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

15  St.  James  St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 

101  to  107  Mission  Street, 

Reg.  420  Geary  Street,  S.  F. 


ily  22,  1887* 
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TUG    Bl':8T    UF    ALL,    WINt>l. 

Bevrn  Ceutiirieit  of  the  Koyal  Vintnge  of 
i'los    Voiiiceoiit. 


THB  PAVOEITK  WINK  OF  NAPOLEON — THIKTV 
CA8E8  THS  PBICE  OF  A  CARDINAL'S  HAT — 
A    BOTAL   SALUTE    FOB    A    VINETABD. 

From  a  correspondence   in  the   Chiciigo 
Tribune,  we  take  the  following: 

It   is  fitting  that  the  sale  of  the  crown 
JL-wils  and  the  sale  of  Clos  Vougeoat  should 
occur  in  the  same -year.     The  historian  of 
the  year  will  make  the  year  1887  notable  in 
France  for  nothing  more  than  for  these  two 
events.     The  latter,  if  possible,  is  the  great- 
er of  the  two.     Clos  Vougeot  is  even  more 
than  royal.      "King,   Emperor,    Pope    of 
wines,''  it  has  been  termed.    It  has  been 
greeted  with  royal  honors.     When  the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons  occurred  Marshul 
Gouvion  de  Saint  Cyr  led  his  division   ol 
the  army  through  Burgundy.     When  in  the 
Cote  d'Or,  it  is  told,  between  Dijon   and 
Chagny,  close  by  the  old  Abbey  of  Citeaux, 
he  ordered  a  halt.    "Gentlemen,''  he  said  to 
his  staff,  "  let  us  uncover  our  heads.     W. 
have  passed  by    Nuits,   Volnay,    Beaune, 
Pomard,     Kichebourg,     Chambertiu,    Ko- 
manee-Conta,  St,  Georges.     We  are  now  at 
Clos  Vougeot.     Gentlemen,  let  a  royal  sa- 
lute be  fired  !''     I  don't  know  that  there  is 
another  instance  on  record  of  a  royal  salute 
being  fired  to  a  vineyard.     Nay,  more.     It 
is  truly  recorded  that   Pope   Gregory   XI, 
gave  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  a  Cardinal's  hat 
in  return  for  thirty  casks  of  wine  from  Clos 
Vougeot,  and  contended  that   he   was  not 
guilty  of  simony  in  selling  a  holy  thing  for 
a    price.     "For,"  said  he  "such  wine  as 
this  is  also  a  sacred  thing.''    I  suppose  it  is 
quite  safe  to  say  that  Clos  Vougeot  is  one 
of   the   best  three  wines  in  the  world,  the 
other  two   being  Johaunisberger  and   Im- 
perial Tokay.     The  three  form  a  trinity  of 
bibulous  perfection,  and  it' is  not  possible 
to   say  which  of  them  is  the  best.     There 
is   no   comparison   among  superlatives      I 
suppose  the  latter  two   are  commonly   re- 
garded as  more  choice  than  the  first  because 
they   are   not   sold.      Eeal  Johaunisberger 
and  Imperial  Tokay  are  never  put  on   the 
market  and   cannot  be   purchased  at  any 
piice,  although  secondary  grades  of  Tokay 
are   sold  at  from  $5  to  $10  a  bottle,  aud 
there  is  a  fairly  good  imitation  of  Johaunis- 
berger sold  at   the   same  price.     But,   as   I 
have  said,  the  prime  articles  are  exclusively 
monopolized  by  royalty.     Clos  Vougeot,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  put  into  the  market  the 
same  as  any  other  wine.    The  best  grade  of 
it  usually  brings  from  $40  to  $50  a  dozen 
for  new  wine  aud  from  $100  upward  for  old 
vintages.     Probably  no  real  Clos  Vougeout, 
even  of  the  lower  grades,  has  been  sold  for 
years  for  less  than  $20  a  dozen. 

Seven  hundred  years  have  now  passed 
since  the  Clos  Vougeot  viueyard  was  plant- 
ed by  the  monks  of  Citeaux.  There  was 
then  no  idea  of  merchandise.  It  was  plant- 
ed to  furnish  wine  to  the  inmates  of  the 
abbey  and  for  a  pleasure  ground.  There 
were  broad,  winding  paths  among  the  vines, 
aud  summer-houses  and  carp-ponds.  And, 
altogether,  the  monks  must  have  lived  like 
Princes.  After  a  time,  the  excellence  of 
the  wine  became  noised  abroad,  and  they 
began  to  sell  it;  and  they  planted  more 
vines  on  the  ground  that  had  been  used  for 
paths  and  grass  plats,  and  they  bought 
more  land.  So  that  presently  they  had 
more  than  100  acres  in  vines,  and  their 
revenue  from  it  each  year  was  a  royal  one. 
When  the  revolution  came  in  178U,  how- 
ever, the  monks  were  turned  out.     Some  of 


them  were  murdered  and  their  abbey  was 
despoiled.  But  even  then  the  mad  mob 
had  respect  for  the  incomparable  vineyard 
and  preserved  it  from  harm.  A  "  citizen'' 
charcoal-burner  was  established  there  as 
manager  "for  the  people,''  and  was  fast 
drinking  himself  to  death  when  Napoleon 
oame  to  the  head  of  the  State.  The  famous 
Commissary-General  Ouvrard.then  purchas- 
ed the  property.  It  was  he  who  saved  the 
Government  from  bankruptcy  by  timely 
loans  and  who  kept  Napoleon  supplied  with 
money  all  through  his  career.  Despite  thi  se 
services,  Napoleon  hated  Ouvrard  bitterly 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  injure  him. 
Several  times,  indeed,  the  Emperor  threw 
him  in  prison,  and  only  released  him  when 
he  needed  money,  which  he  knew  no  one 
else  could  furnish.  Nor  did  Ouvrard  supply 
Napoleon  with  money  only.  He  sent  him 
wine  from  Clos  Vougeot,  and  this  was  the 
only  wine  the  abstemious  Emperor  could 
drink. 

Up  to  this  time  the  vineyard  had  been 
uinuaged  exactly  as  it  had  been  for  centuries 
Dv  the  monks  of  Citeaux.  Indeed,  up  to 
ihe  present  there  have  not  been  many 
changes.  But  all  the  changes  there  have 
been  were  introduced  by  Ouvrard.  Chief 
among  these  was  the  suppression  of  white 
wine.  Thitherto  about  half  the  vintage  had 
been  white  and  half  red.  He  mixed  them 
together,  and  thus  made  a  lighter  red  wine, 
containing  in  itself  all  the  excellence  of  both 
the  old  vintages.  He  also  planted  the  vines 
closer  together,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
doubling  the  yield.  However,  the  vintage 
has  never  been  large.  In  1816  it  consisted 
only  of  five  casks.  Why  ?  Because  the 
Eussian  army  had  visited  it  the  year  before, 
and  they  alone,  of  all  the  world,  had  laid 
violent  hands  upon  it.  Even  the  Reign  of 
Terror  spared  it.  But  the  vandals  of  Bus- 
sia  galloped  their  horses  over  the  vines  as 
though  they  were  but  weeds.  The  largest 
vintage  of  Clos  Vougeot  wos  in  1835,  when 
the  yield  was  more  than  700  casks.  That 
was  also  one  of  the  best  in  quality.  Some 
of  that  vintage  is  still  stored  in  the  cellars 
of  connoisseurs.  It  does  not  get  into  the 
market,  of  course.  If  it  did  it  would  fetch 
$25  a  bottle.  Nowadays  the  yield  is  about 
350  casks  a  year,  and  there  is  seldom  to  be 
observed  the  slightest  variation  in  quality. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  other  vineyard  that  has 
so  few  fluctuations. 

When  Ouvrard  died  the  property  went  to 
his  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the 
Comte  de  Kochechouard,  son  of  the  Due 
de  Richelieu.  The  present  owners,  who 
are  about  to  dispose  of  it,  are  the  Comte  de 
Rochechouard  (grandson  of  Ouvard),  the 
Marquis  de  Lagarde  and  the  Comtesse  de 
Montalembeit.  Who  will  be  the  next 
owner?  There  have  been  rumors  that 
members  of  the  Rothschild  family  would 
purchase  it  and  take  the  wine  out  of  the 
market,  reserving  the  entire  vintage  for 
family  consumption.  I  have  also  heard 
that  certain  American  millionaires  are 
thinking  of  buying  it.  Whoever  it  may  be 
let  us  hope  the  historic  vineyard  will  go 
into  worthy  hands.  Think  of  it!  The 
King  of  France  waged  a  long  war  to  wrest 
it  from  Charles  the  Bold.  At  one  time  it 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Popes,  and 
a  layman  venturing  to  taste  it  was  ex- 
communicated. The  great  Turenne  would 
drink  no  other  wine.  Neither  would  Napo- 
leon. The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  first 
great  Duke,  the  conqueror  of  Blenheim, 
said  he  cared  for  no  other  after  tasting 
this.  Adolphe  Thiers  said  the  only  temp- 
tation he  ever  had  to  become,  if  possible,  a 
despot  was  the  desire  to  possess  Clos  Vou- 


geot. It  was  the  favorite  wine  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  of  Charles  V  of  Spain.  Nay,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  too  much  of  the  wine 
to  which  Chambertiu,  Pommard,  Lafitte, 
Margaux  and  Letour  yield  the  palm. 

The  deadly  phylloxera  has  not  as  yet 
made  its  appearance  in  the  Clos  Vougeot, 
and  the  greatest  possible  precautions  are 
being  taken  to  prevent  it  from  getting  in. 
Many  of  the  vines  there  have  reached  a 
great  age  without  any  preceptible  change  in 
the  quality  of  their  product.  Legends  are 
told  of  some  of  them  dating  back  several 
centuries.  How  true  these  may  be  I  know 
not.  Cuttings  are  often  sold  from  the  vines 
of  Clos  Vougeot  for  the  propagation  of 
vines  in  other  vineyards.  But  the  same 
yield  is  never  attained  elsewhere.  The 
quality  changes  altogether.  What  then  is 
the  peculiarity  of  this  vineyard?  Scien- 
tists have  puzzled  over  it  in  vain.  The 
soil  has  been  chemically  analyzed,  but  no 
element  is  found  in  it  that  is  not  met  with 
all  over  the  Cote  d'Or.  Possibly  the  secret 
lies  in  the  method  of  culture;  possibly  in 
the  process  of  manufacture.  At  any  rate, 
there  are  certain  departments  of  all  this 
work  that  are  kept  hidden  from  the  public, 
aud  are  carried  on  by  men  whose  fathers 
for  generations  have  lived  aud  worked  and 
died  on  the  estate  of  Clos  Vougeot. 

Adolph  Hocssayb. 


CONDRNSED    MUST. 


[San  Francisco  Bulletin.) 
J.  de  Barth  Shorb,  of  San  Gabriel,  has 
recently  been  in  San  Francisco  completing 
his  arrangements  for  condensing  must  in 
this  State.  Concerning  the  project  of  which 
so  much  has  been  heard  and  of  which 
much  is  expected  by  viticulturists,  he  said: 

"  The  proposition  is  simply  that  here  in 
this  State  grapes  may  be  grown  in  nearly 
every  part,  aud  that  a  market  for  them  is 
desired.  We  propose  to  offer  that  market 
and  take  the  grapes  from  the  vlgneron  at  an 
increased  price  over  what  they  have  been 
receiving.  It  is  a  plan  that  when  properly 
developed  must  be  of  benefit  to  the  whole 
State.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  we 
have  been  planning  it  for  the  south  part  of 
the  State  alone.  It  will  benefit  the  vine- 
yard men  in  the  northern  part  fully  as 
much.  What  is  wanted  now  is  for  the 
grape  growers  iu  the  different  sections  to 
get  together  and  organize  so  as  to  secure 
one  of  these  machines  in  their  respective 
districts. 

"  Our  plan  is  to  act  exactly  as  an  insur- 
ance company.  The  grape  growers,  or  vig- 
nerons  is  a  better  term,  who  want  to  get 
some  of  the  benefits  of  this  project,  must 
be  willing  to  come  forward  and  share  some 
of  the  risks  of  the  venture,  if  any  there 
are.  We  have  organized  as  '  The  American 
Concentrated  Must  Company.'  It  is  not 
incorporated  yet.  We  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  Springmuhl  process  and  the 
use  of  his  machines,  not  only  iu  California 
but  in  the  United  States.  We  have  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000.  The  men  in  it  are 
Fred  W.  Sharon,  who  is  with  me  in  the 
San  Gabriel  Wine  Co.,  I.  W.  Hellman  of 
Los  Angeles,  Charles  Webb  Howard  of  the 
Natoma  Viueyard  Company  and  myself. 
Dr.  Springmuhl  came  down  south  because 
he  knew  that  we  would  take  hold  of  the 
project  aud  put  it  through.  He  left  us  on 
the  best  of  terms,  to  go  to  London  to  ar- 
range for  the  manufacture  of  the  machines 
in  readiness  for  this  year's  vintage  and  for 
the  disposal  of  the  product.  He  tried  to 
get  the  machines  made  iu  Chicago  and 
New  York,  but  could  not  do  so,  and  we 
finally  arranged  to  have  two  made  in  this 


city.  Clot  and  Meese,  machinists  on  Fre- 
mont Street,  are  now  making  them  accord- 
ing to  plans  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Springmuhl. 
They  will  each  cost  about  $25,000.  The 
copper  for  the  vacuum  pans,  the  essential 
part  of  the  apparatus,  arrived  recently, 
and  the  work  is  going  forward  rapidly. 
The  contract  calls  for  the  completion  of 
one  of  the  machines  by  September  20th 
and  the  other  as  soon  thereafter  daring  the 
vintage  as  possible. 

"  One  of  the  machines  will  go  Bontb, 
aud  one  will  remain  here — that  is,  in  one 
of  the  northern  vineyard  districts.  The 
first  one  completed  will  not  necessarily  go 
to  the  south ;  t^at  depends.  The  machines 
are  expensive  because  elaborate.  They  are 
elaborate  that  perfect  results  may  be  se- 
cured. The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  pro- 
cess is  that  the  grapes  are  submitted  to 
a  heat  in  the  vacuum  pan  no  greater 
than  140°  Fahenheit,  the  necessary  evap- 
oration and  condensation  being  aecared 
at  that  temperature.  The  result  is  that 
there  is  no  cooked  taste  or  disagreeable 
flavor  to  the  product,  the  condensed 
must — which  has  been  the  objection  to 
other  processes.  The  quality  of  the  wine 
that  is  eventually  to  be  made  from  this 
product  is  not  injured  at  all  by  the  process. 
I  have  seen  and  tasted  wine  made  from  this 
must  after  four  years,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  could  not  be  made  successfully  from 
must  that  has  been  kept  a  longer  time. 
Each  machine  has  several  parts — a  grape- 
crusher,  an  appaiatns  to  extract  the  seeds 
and  another  to  press  the  skins.  The  skins 
are  pressed  and  shipped  with  the  must. 
Each  of  these  machines  will  have  a  capacity 
for  disposing  of  about  eighty  tons  of  grapes 
a  day.  The  process  of  condensing  is  a 
quick  one.  In  about  four  hours  from  the 
time  the  grapes  from  the  viueyard  are  pnt 
into  the  machine,  the  coudiused  must  will 
be  ready  for  shipment.  It  will  be  shipped 
in  barrels  or  casks  direct  to  London.  Claret- 
grapes  will  be  made  use  of  chiefly,  for  claret 
is  the  wine  of  the  people.  Some  other 
grapes  may  be  used . 

"I  do  not  want  to  appear  as  over  san- 
guine in  my  opinions  coucerning  this  plan. 
I  have  simply  stated  the  facts  as  they  are. 
I  believe  that  here,  by  this  process  and  the 
arrangements  made,  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  wines  of  California  to  enter  European 
markets,  and  the  vigneron  of  this  State 
ought  to  take  advautagej  of  it.  The  point 
of  the  whole  matter  of  market  is  that  this 
goes  into  England  aud  France  without  duty. 
A  company  of  equal  financial  responsibility 
with  the  one  of  which  I  have  spoken  has 
been  formed  to  take  all  the  must  as  fast  as 
we  can  produce  it.  I  canuot  say  more 
about  that  at  present.  The  London  Com- 
pany, of  which  Dr.  Springmuhl  belongs, 
has  agreed  to  take  a  proportion.  That 
company  has  been  dealing  with  the  grape 
product  of  Italy,  making  the  must  by  am- 
bulance concentrators,  rnnning  the  machines 
on  cars  to  various  vineyard  districts.  I  do 
not  think  this  ambulance  process  would  Ver 
best  in  this  State.  We  plan,  eventually,  to 
have  a  half-dozen,  perhaps  more,  of  these 
machines  in  the  different  grape-prodncing 
sections,  to  be  owned  by  our  company.  Dr. 
Springmuhl  is  now  iu  Lpndon,  but  we  ex- 
pect him  to  be  here  in  time  to  personally 
superintend  the  operating  of  one  of  the  ma- 
chines at  the  beginning  of  the  vintage.  We 
can  guarantee  that  generally  an  increased 
price  will  be  paid  for  the  grape  products. 
For  instance,  I  told  a  Fresno  man,  who  last 
year  sold  his  grapes  for  $9  a  ton,  that  for 
that  quality  of  Grapes  we  could  afford  to 
pay  $15. 
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REMAKKS     ON     «)RAPE      ROT      AND 
ORAPE    KII.DEW. 


Bt  Alrsahdkr  W.  PKAKaoN,  Superintendent  Vine- 
land  Witie  Company,  Pineland,  Cumberland  Co., 
New  Jereey. 


The  region  known  as  the  "  Vineland 
Tract,"  in  Southern  New  Jersey,  since  its 
settlement  in  1861,  has  been  largely  de- 
voted to  grape  culture.  The  vines,  princi- 
pally Concord,  were  healthy  for  some  years 
and  yielded  profitable  crops. 

Abont  the  year  1869  "the  grape  rot" 
appeared  in  South  Vineland,  thence  grad- 
ually spreading  and  increasing  in  virulence 
as  it  spread.  In  a  young  vineyard  which  I 
purchased  in  1872,  then  bearing  its  first 
crop,  the  manifestations  of  the  disease 
were  scattering  and  slight;  the  next  year  a 
greater  per  cent,  of  the  crop  was  damaged, 
and  by  1876  the  destruction  caused  by  rot 
was  nearly  total. 

Microscopic  inspection  showed  the  disease 
to  be  the  work  of  a  fungus,  now  known  as 
Phoma  uvicola  and  distinguished  by  a  Euro- 
pean botanist  (von  Thiimen)  as  being  of 
American  origin.  In  his  work  (Die  Pilze 
des  Weinstockes — The  Fungi  of  the  Grape- 
vine) he  describes  this  Phoma  as  known  to 
him  only  through  specimens  sent  from 
Southern  New  Jersey  and  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

It  appears  usually  when  the  berry  of  the 
grape  is  about  two-thirds  grown,  the  dates 
of  its  first  appearance  each  year  in  this 
latitude  varying  from  June  20th  to  July 
10th.  A  small,  whitish  spot,  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  sur- 
rounded by  a  brownish  areole,  appears  on 
or  in  the  epidermis  of  the  grape.  The 
areole  enlarges  until  the  entire  superficies 
of  the  berry  is  involved.  It  is  then  dark- 
brown  and  is  studded  with  a  multitude  of 
minute  black  pimples,  which  are  located 
immediately  beneath  the  outer  skin .  These 
are  the  perithecia  or  seed  capsules  of  the 
fungus.  When  they  are  matured,  which  is 
in  about  twenty-five  days  from  date  of  ap- 
parent infection,  they  burst,  rupturing  the 
epidermis  of  the  fruit,  and  extrude  a  mass 
of  spores. 

Only  familiarity  with  its  appearance  be- 
neath the  lens  can  give  one  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  almost  boundless  fecundity  of 
this  Phoma.  And  this  must  be  compre- 
hended before  we  can  account  for  the  visi- 
ble symptoms  of  the  disease  as  manifested 
in  the  vineyard. 

In  the  early  years  of  its  prevalence  cer- 
tain observers  specified  as  diagnostic  of  this 
peculiar  rot  the  mark  of  but  "  a  single  rot- 
speck  on  each  berry."  It  now  seems  that 
this  apparently  sporadic  character  of  the 
initial  infection  was  simply  due  to  the 
scattered  distribution  of  the  germs  while 
they  were  yet  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber. After  successive  crops  of  the  Phoma 
these  germs  multiplied  so  that  single  ber- 
ries often  exhibited  numerous  "rot  specks" 
or  points  of  initial  infection.  I  have 
counted  seventeen  on  one  grape,  and  have 
seen  the  entire  crop  of  a  vine  say  25 
pounds  of  fruit,  destroyed  by  a  single  in- 
vasion of  the  Phoma,  not  a  berry  escaping. 

Some  writers  have  regarded  the  disease 
as  constitutionjil,  existing  in  the  circulation 
of  the  vine  and  imbibed  through  its  roots, 
the  symptoms  developing  similarly  to  the 
eruption  of  small-pox  in  man;  but  it  is 
now  proved  that  the  infecting  germ  of  the 
Phoma  floats  in  the  atmosphere,  whence  it 
alights  upon  and  takes  root  in  the  exterior 
of  the  grape.  Dissi  miuattd  by  thf  wind, 
tht.se  gtims  drill  ubxoaci  us  do  lUi,  uiums  of 
Yapor  in  a  fog,  and  thus  gradually  spread 


from  place  to  place.  I  have  seen  this 
invasion  from  an  old  and  infected  vineyard 
into  and  through  the  rows  of  a  young  vine- 
yard planted  beside  it,  the  row  of  young 
vines  contiguous  to  the  old  being  nearly 
stripped  of  fruit  by  the  rot,  the  next  row 
less  damaged,  and  so  on,  until  the  tenth 
row  distant  gave  scarcely  a  sign  of  infec- 
tion. So,  in  the  uncultivated  territory 
which  surrounds  the  infected  region,  where 
new  farms  are  opened  and  new  vineyards 
planted,  which  are  yet  comparatively  iso- 
lated, and  which  we  see  are  for  a  time 
healthy,  we  have  yearly  the  proof  that  the 
presence  of  the  infecting  germ  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  production  of  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

In  an  infected  vineyard  these  germs 
hibernate  upon  the  fallen  and  rotted  berries 
and  dried  petioles  of  the  vine.  Their  vital 
activity  is  developed  and  their  captivity  for 
infection  is  aided  by  warmth  and  moisture. 
After  the  germination  of  the  first  crop  of 
the  Phoma  in  the  summer,  which  is  doubt- 
less produced  from  the  debris  in  the  vine- 
yard, successive  attacks  come  daring  August 
and  September  from  the  spores  set  free 
from  the  perithecia  as  they  mature  and 
rupture  in  the  rotting  grape. 

But  if  drought,  intense,  as  it  sometimes 
is  in  this  locality,  prevail  at  the  season 
when  grape  rot  is  to  be  expected,  the 
disease  will  not  appear  until  there  is  a 
moist  atmosphere. 

I  once  thought,  and  so  stated,  that  I  had 
traced  the  appearance  of  rot  as  super- 
vening upon  the  occurrence  of  a  local 
shower  after  a  severe  drought,  during 
which  our  vineyards  remained  healthy; 
that  is,  I  ascribed  it  to  the  actual  presence 
and  precipitation  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
but  observations  made  this  summer  (1885) 
convince  me  that  I  was  mistaken.  During 
May  and  June  drought  was  continuous, 
and  my  hygrometer  gave  no  indication  of 
moisture  in  the  air.  While  this  favorable 
condition  for  health  of  the  grape  endured 
there  was  no  sign  of  disease. 

On  Friday  p.  m.,  July  10,  my  farm  was 
visited  by  a  local  shower  tolerably  copious. 
On  Saturday,  p.  M.,  I  found  in  my  vine- 
yards the  first  signs  of  rot.  On  Sunday, 
A.  M.,  I  was  visited  by  neighbors  who  had 
been  likewise  afflicted  by  the  rain.  They 
discovered  rot  on  their  vines  that  morning. 
I  learned  that  this  shower  did  not  extend 
beyond  half  a  mile  south  of  my  place,  so 
on  Monday  morning  I  drove  southward  to 
ascertain  if  the  vineyards  were  yet  safe 
where  tjiere  had  been  no  rain.  I  asked  the 
owner  of  one  of  them:  "Any  sign  of  rot 
with  you?  "  "  Yes,  found  the  first  yester- 
day morning."  "  How  long  since  you  had 
any  rain?  "  "  Not  a  drop  for  three  weeks." 
Visiting  various  vineyards  in  the  dry  re- 
gion, I  found  that  the  rot  had  appeared 
simultaneously  everywhere,  on  July  12th. 
It  was  evident  that  the  wetting  of  the 
clusters  by  actual  rain  was  not  alone  the 
cause  of  the  fungus. 

I  have  been  so  puzzled  by  the  vagaries  of 
this  epidemic  that  I  have  ceased  to  en- 
deavor to  account  for  various  phenomena 
exhibited  by  it,  and  limit  myself  to  the 
task  of  trying  to  prevent  its  ravages  on 
general  principles. 

Years  ago,  while  experimenting  with  sun- 
dry chemicals  designed  in  their  application 
to  prevent  or  cure  "the  rot,"  I  accidentally 
noticed  a  vine,  one  branch  of  which  was 
trained  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  projecting 
cornice,  while  the  other  ran  over  a  trellis 
I  Xposed  to  the  sky.  The  grapes  beneath 
the  Cornice  were  sound;  those  exposed  were 
rotten, 


Th£  next  spring  I  built  a  board  roof  20 
inches  wide,  placed  a  foot  above  the  fruit- 
ing canes,  along  100  yards  of  trellis, 
through  the  midst  of  a  vineyard  of  several 
thousand  vines.  The  vines  thus  vertically 
protected  were  healthy,  but  clusters  and 
foliage  on  laterals,  projecting  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  roof,  rotted  and  mildewed. 
The  trellises  on  either  side  of  that  pro- 
tected were  badly  damaged  by  disease . 

Experiments  were  tried  the  same  season 
in  protecting  the  separate  clusters,  by  in- 
closing them  in  paper-bags,  in  pieces  of 
mosquito-bar,  in  old  stocking-legs,  etc. 
Grapes  thus  protected  ripened  uninjured 
by  the  Phoma. 

Finding  my  board  roofing  not  wide 
enough,  I  next  year  substituted  for  it  an 
awning  made  of  common  cotton  sheeting 
a  yard  wide,  stretched  tentwise  along  par- 
allel wires.  Though  the  tissue  of  this  was 
permeable  by  rains,  it  preserved  all  be- 
neath it  in  health.  The  cloth  awning  was 
removed  in  the  autumn  and  replaced  in 
May.  The  same  strip  of  sheeting,  costing 
5  cents  per  yard,  served  four  years. 

In  my  experience  t  protects  as  effectually 
against  rot  as  d .es  the  bagging  of  the 
clusters.  Why  it  does  so  I  do  not  know. 
It  certainly  does  not  exclude  access  of  the 
germs,  with  which  at  times  the  atmosphere 
must  teem,  and  which,  as  I  have  ascer- 
tained, float  upward  from  beneath  the  vine 
more  frequently  than  they  descend  from 
above.  Nor  does  the  awning  shed  the 
rain,  which,  in  heavy  showers,  filters 
through  it  quite  freely,  drenching  both 
foliage  and  fruit.  However,  experience  for 
four  years,  during  which  the  fruit  beneath 
the  awning  remained  safe  in  the  midst  of 
surrounding  devastation,  proves  its  pro- 
tective efficacy. 

While  in  some  respects  the  paper-bag  is 
the  more  complete  protection  to  the  cluster, 
defending  it  against  attack  and  defilement 
of  insects,  birds,  etc.,  the  awning  is  yet 
preferable,  because,  |n  addition  to  saving 
all  the  fruit,  it  also  protects  the  foliage 
from  the  grape-leaf  mildew,  Peronospora 
vilicola,  another  distinctively  American 
fungus  more  dangerous  even  to  viticulture 
than  is  the  Phoma. 

When  my  vineyards  have  been  swept  by 
the  Peronospora,  the  foliage  blasted  as  by 
a  conflagration,  fruit  and  canes  failing  to 
mature,  all  on  the  covered  trellises  ripen 
perfectly,  the  leaves,  wherever  thus  shel- 
tered, being  free  from  mildew.  I  have 
seen  very  curious  examples  of  this  protec- 
tion in  the  grape  leaves  situated  close  be- 
neath the  cover  of  cloth  and  partly  pro- 
jecting beyond  it,  that  portion  only  of  the 
leaf  which  was  not  covered  being  destroyed 
by  the  Peronospora. 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  which 
may  result  from  the  awning  above  the 
trellis,  if  applied  early  in  the  spring;  it 
may  save  the  opening  buds  from  destruc- 
tion of  a  late  frost,  and  has  done  so  on  my 
vines. 

Three  years  ago  I  decided  to  try  other 
devices  against  the  assault  of  the  grape 
rot.  I  selected  a  block  of  one  thousand 
Concords,  from  which,  through  the  sum- 
mer, I  had  the  symptoms  of  infection  re- 
moved as  fast  as  they  appfiared.  All  the 
rotted  grapes  were  picked  weekly  from  the 
clusters,  picked  up  from  beneath  the  trel- 
lis, taken  away  and  burned.  The  leaves 
wherever  spotted  by  the  Phoma  were  also 
gathered.  The  benefit  of  this  disinfection 
was  visible  at  the  vintage,  but  the  differ- 
ence was  yet  more  manifest  the  next  sea- 
son, when  the  vines  thus  cleaned  showed 


an  improvement  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  in 
their  crop. 

The  second  year  I  also  tried  burying  all 
the  debris   of    the    vineyard    late    in    tho 
spring  with  a  plow,  leaving  the  soil  then 
after  undisturbed  during  the  summer. 

On  each  side  of  the  trellis  I  threw 
furrow  away  from  it,  then  raked  the  dry 
leaves  and  rotted  grapes  which  lay  beneath 
the  vines  into  these  furrows,  then  threw 
the  furrow  slice  back  again  and  plowed  the 
interspaces,  careful  to  bury  all  the  surface 
deposits  completely.  After  this  the  vine- 
yard was  left  uncultivated  and  it  grew  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  weeds,  but  it  yielded 
good  crop  of  grapes  also. 

The  good  effect  of  this  suppression  of 
germs  of  the  epidemic,  when  this  vineyard 
was  compared  with  others  adjacent  noj 
thus  treated,  was  remarkable.  I  found, 
however,  upon  inspecting  the  rows  during 
the  summer  that  my  men  who  did  the  rak- 
ing had  been  careless,  in  some  places  not 
doing  clean  work;  besides,  the  rake  teeth 
failed  to  catch  all  of  the  little  rotted  berries 
lying  on  the  ground;  some  of  these  re- 
mained  on  the  surface,  and  wherever  1 
found  most  of  this  debris,  there  above  iti 
on  the  vines,  were  the  most  rotted  grapes. 
It  was  plain  that  the  germs  of  the  Phoma 
floated  upwards  from  their  nidus  on  the 
soil  beneath. 

This  spring,  1885,  I  resolved  to  make 
the  work  of  disinfection  more  thorough. 
Substituting  hoes  for  the  rakes,  I  scraped 
the  surface  clean,  and  then  buried  every- 
thing with  the  plow,  making  afterwards  a 
final  inspection  to  see  that  the  job  wai 
complete. 

For  comparison  I  left  one  block  of  vines 
with  the  rotted  ^grapes  from  the  previou»i 
year  unburied,  but  suffered  all  my  vines  to 
remain  uncultivated,  after  the  plowing, 
which  was  done  late  in  May. 

The  result  fulfilled  my  expectation,  and 
has  rewarded  me  for  my  trouble.  I  have 
just  finished  my  vintage,  harvesting  an 
average  of  20  pounds  per  vine  of  sound, 
healthy  clusters,  free  from  rot.  With  the 
exception  of  one  hundred  vines  left  for 
experiment  (but  which  were  similarly 
"  scraped "  with  the  rest),  the  rotting 
grapes  were  removed  as  they  appeared. 
In  the  block  where  the  infection  was  left 
unburied  there  was  fully  ten  times  as  much 
rot  as  elsewhere.  Upon  the  hundred  vines 
from  whence  the  rotting  grapes  of  this 
season  were  not  removed  there  was  rather 
more  rot  than  where  the  vines  were  kept 
continuously  cleaned  of  diseased  speci- 
mens. 

In  contemplating  the  feasibility  of  con- 
tinuous removal  of  diseased  grapes  from  a 
badly-iulected  vineyard  the  task  seems 
stupendous.  It  must  be  considered,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  remnant  of  the  fruit  left 
by  the  rot  is  to  be  utilized,  the  clusters 
must  be  cleaned  some  time,  and  it  is  as 
cheap  to  clean  them  while  on  the  vines  as 
after  they  are  gathered.  Besides,  if  the 
other  means  of  disinfection  above  described 
are  carefully  employed  there  will  not  be  so 
many  rotted  grapes  to  pick. 

In  view  of  the  benefit  resulting  from 
their  removal  it  is  a  job  which,  unques- 
tionably, will  "  pay." 

Of  all  that  may  be  done,  however,  the 
complete  burial  of  the  sources  of  infection 
and  the  subsequent  non-cultivation  of  the 
vineyard  are  the  most  important. 

I  saw  an  interesting  exemplification  of 
this  during  my  tour  of  inspection  of  vine- 
yards in  July  last.  I  first  visited  a  vine* 
yard  similarly  treated  to  my  own.  Rot 
had  begun  in  it,  but  not  at  all  seriously; 
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one  had  to  search  long  to  find  an  infected 
berry.  A  fourth  of  a  mile  farther  on  I 
oamo  to  two  large  Tineyards  infested  with 
those  pestiferous  weeds  known  here  as 
"sand  burs."  To  extirpate  these  the 
owners  cultivated  continuously.  The  vines 
were  upon  stakes,  and  the  cultivator  had 
at  that  date  (July  13)  already  passed 
through  them  four  times  each  way.  Kot 
appeared  in  these  vineyards  but  two  days 
previous  to  my  visit,  but  its  fiist  attack 
was  almost  destructive  of  the  crop.  Upon 
most  clusters  three-fourths  of  the  berries 
were  specked,  and  on  ten  thousand  vines 
that  had  been  well  set  with  fruit  there  were 
not  enough  grapes  left  to  pay  for  gathering. 
A  little  farther  on  I  came  to  a  vineyard 
which  had  been  cultivated  but  once,  early 
in  June;  the  grapes  on  it  were  fairly  good 
and  healthy. 

Not  far  distant  from  these  I  found  a 
neglected  vineyard  which  had  been  neither 
plowed  nor  cultivated  this  year.  All  of 
last  year's  deposit  of  rotted  grapes  lay 
undisturbed  beneath  the  vines,  which  were 
not  even  tied  up  to  the  stakes .  The  crop 
here  was  badly  rotted,  but  not  so  much  as 
where  the  soil  had  been  constantly  stirred. 
Cultivation,  especially  in  dry  weather,  evi- 
dently unburies  and  sets  afloat  germs  of 
the  disease  which  are  resting  on  or  are 
buried  in  the  soil. 

These  observations  enable  me  to  account 
for  phenomena  of  the  rot  which  were 
before  somewhat  puzzling. 

A  neighbor's  vineyard,  which  was  cnlti- 
yated  constantly  and  which  rotted  persis- 
tently, was  situated  on  a  slope  descending 
from  high,  dry  sand  down  to  heavier  soil, 
which,  from  its  position,  was  naturally 
more  moist.  We  every  year  noticed  that 
the  rot  was  worst  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  vineyard,  which  seemed  paradoxical, 
because  we  were  disposed  to  regard  the 
lowest  and  moistest  localities  as  being 
naturally  favorable  to  the  development  of 
the  fungus. 

We  may  now  suspect  that  where  the  soil 
was  driest  and  lightest  the  cnltivator  most 
readily  stirs '  up  the  infecting  germs  to- 
gether with  the  dust.  Such  was  my  experi- 
ence when  I  cultivated  my  own  vines. 

On  another  occasion  when  grape  rot  was 
exceedingly  prevalent,  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  small  vineyard  entirely  free 
from  rot,  while  desolation  was  all  around 
it.  It  was  upon  low  ground  frequently 
flooded  by  the  rains,  abundant  that  season, 
the  water  sometimes  standing  on  it  an  inch 
or  more  in  depth  for  several  hours  after  a 
■  hard  shower. 

That  these  vines,  down  in  this  swamp, 
should  be  uninjured  by  disease  while  those 
on  the  high  land  around  were  ruined 
seemed  inexplicable.  We  may  now  ascount 
for  this  strange  exemption  on  the  plausible 
snpposition  that  the  infecting  germs  of  the 
Phoma,  doubtless  present  in  this  vineyard 
as  elsewhere,  were  simply  stuck  fast  in  the 
mad. 

The  summer  of  1885  in  this  locality  has 
been  favorable  to  the  health  of  the  vine. 
Almost  continuous  drought,  both  this  sea- 
son and  last,  during  the  critical  period  of 
growth  has  been  inimical  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Phoma,  and  the  grape  crop 
in  consequence  has  been  throughout  ex- 
ceptionally good.  Best,  however,  where 
the  methods  of  suppression  and  disinfec- 
tion described  above  have  been  carefully 
practiced,  and  worst  where  summer  cnlti- 
TBtion  has  been  persistent. 

In  unfavorable  seasons,  when  atmos- 
pheric heat  and  humidity  prevail,  it  is 
doubtful    whether    in    badly-infected    dis- 


tricts any  of  the  means  of  protection  here 
suggested  may  be  effectual,  at  least  not 
iinless  they  are  universally  and  thoroughly 
employed.  The  atmosphere  becomes  full 
of  the  infinitesimal  germs  of  the  Phoma, 
which  will  drift  everywhere  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  Hence,  at  such  times  the 
attempt  of  any  single  viticnlturist  to  pro- 
tect his  vines  from  rot,  provided  ho  be 
surrounded  by  neglected  and  infected  vine- 
yards, will  be  almost  useless. 

A  few  years  since,  during  a  hot  and 
humid  August,  I  proved  the  fact  of  this 
general  prevalence  of  the  infecting  germs 
by  removing  from  the  bags  in  which  they 
were  inclosed  perfectly  ripe,  healthy  clust- 
ers of  white  grapes  and  exposing  them 
upon  the  roof  of  an  out-house,  remote 
from  the  vineyard.  In  a  few  days  the 
clusters  were  spotted  by  the  infection.  I 
found  that  I  could  not  take  grapes  from 
the  paper  bags  which  had  protected  them, 
pack  them  and  ship  them  without  endan- 
gering their  infection  even  by  this  trifling 
ixposure.  They  caught  the  disease  while 
on  the  way  to  market. 

Whether  the  vine  may  be  so  nourished 
by  special  fertilizers  as  to  fortify  it  consti- 
tutionally against  assaults  of  these  destruc- 
tive fungi  is  a  very  interesting  question, 
and  many  illustrations  of  the  plausibility 
of  this  proposition  might  be  adduced.  For 
example,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  in 
this  region  at  least,  we  notice  that  wherever 
the  soil  of  the  vineyard  is  least  fertile  and 
the  vines  are  most  unthrifty,  there  they  are 
most  damaged  by  the  depredations  of  fungi. 
An  enormous  and  exhausting  crop  of  fruit 
one  year  will  be  apt  to  invite  a  fungus 
eruption  the  next.  I  have  seen  a  liberal 
manuring  over  a  portion  of  a  vineyard 
maintain  that  portion  in  reasonable  health 
while  the  unfertilized  vines  adjacent  were 
ravaged  by  rot  and  mildew. 

The  grape  diseases  in  Southern  New 
Jersey  themselves  afford  a  striking  example 
in  general  of  the  injurious  effects  of  insuf- 
ficient fertility.  The  soil  here  is  mainly 
a  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel  from  the 
waves  of  the  sea  and  is  comparatively 
sterile.  Of  two  important  elements,  analy- 
sis shows  it  to  possess  merely  "a  trace." 
These  deficiencies  are  lime  and  potassa. 
Under  these  conditions  rot  and  mildew 
have,  in  seasons  favorable  to  their  develop- 
ment, swept  all  before  them.  In  other 
parts  of  the  State,  on  a  different  soil,  and 
where  lime  and  potassa  had  been  liberally 
applied  in  fertilization,  though  rot  and 
mildew  were  yearly  present  in  the  vine- 
yard, they  worked  but  little  harm.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
counties  of  the  State,  a  viticnlturist  in- 
formed me  a  few  years  since  that  he  "had 
some  considerable  rot  in  his  vineyard," 
but  he  had  harvested  19,000  pounds  of 
grapes  from  1  acre  of  Concords. 

Contrast  this  with  the  yield  of  an  acre  of 
Concords  on  the  land  of  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors. The  vines,  ten  years  old,  were  well 
set  with  fruit,  but  it  rotted.  I  bought  the 
crop;  total,  156  pounds. 

In  one  of  my  vineyards  some  years  ago  I 
estimated,  on  June  30th,  that  I  had  20 
pounds  per  vine  set  on  four  thousand 
vines.  Hot  began  July  5th.  I  finally  har- 
vested about  2  pounds  per  vine.  I  mention 
these  experiences  just  to  let  outsiders  know 
what  Phoma  uvicola  is  capable  of  doing. 

We  may  get  instruction  upon  this  subject 
of  vital  resistance  to  disease  germs  from 
the  grape  vine  itself.  Certain  varieties  are 
seen  to  be  especially  subject  to  fungus 
attacks.     Why?     It  is  said  "because  they 


are  less  hardy;  innately  more  liable  to 
disease;  the  skin  of  the  fruit  is  too  thin- 
the  foliage  is  not  leathery  enough,"  etc. 
Other  varieties  are  healthy  under  almost  all 
conditions.  Why?  "Oh,  they  are  hardy 
sorts.  The  skin  of  the  grape  is  thick,  and 
not  easily  penetrated  by  the  fungus  germ. 
The  foliage  is  tough,  and  defended  by  a 
peculiar  fuzziness,  so  that  the  spores  of 
Peronospora  cannot  root  in  it."  But  these 
explanations  do  not  exactly  explain.  For 
example,  the  Ives  Seedling  is  reputed 
"hardy,"  and  usually  is  so.  I  have  many 
vines  of  this  variety,  and  their  fruit  has 
never  rotted,  though  Concords  growing 
among  them  were  badly  diseased.  Yet,  on 
neighboring  farms,  growing  upon  sandy 
knolls,  where  the  soil  might  be  termed  ex- 
hausted (if  there  was  originally  anything 
to  exhaust),  I  have  seen  the  Ives  Seedling 
completely  riddled  by  rot.  It  was  evident 
here  that  it  needed  something  more  than 
its  thick  hide  and  hardiness  to  save  it. 

I  have  a  grape  which  I  have  named 
the  "Ironclad,"  derived  from  a  native 
(apparently  a  cross  between  Eiparia  and 
Labrusca)  growing  near  the  Schuylkill, 
west  of  Philadelphia.  It  ia  thick-skinned, 
and,  like  the  Ives,  possesses  nearly  20  per 
cent,  more  of  saccharine  matter  than  does 
the  Concord.  I  have  fruited  it  for  ten 
years,  growing  among  Concords  that  rotted 
totally,  and  it  has  neither  rotted  nor  mil- 
dewed, though  its  foliage  is  peculiarly 
smooth  and  devoid  of  down.  This  season, 
to  check  its  rampant  growth,  I  allowed  it 
to  carry  an  enormous  load  of  fruit,  and 
growth  was  also  weakened  by  drought. 
Under  these  conditions  it  has  rotted  a  little 
and  mildewed  considerably,  indicating  that 
simply  over-bearing,  with  defective  nutri- 
tion at  the  time,  will  invite  an  attack  of 
disease. 

From  such  observations  as  I  have  been 
able  to  make  during  the  past  three  years  of 
various  experiments  over  a  tolerably  widely 
extended  grape  culture,  I  am  much  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  by  giving  the  vine  a 
full  supply  of  all  the  elements  of  nutrition 
— ammonia,  phosphate  of  lime,  potassa 
and  lime—- and  by  a  general  adoption  of  the 
means  of  disinfection  wliich  I  have  indi- 
cated, we  have  little  to  fear  from  grape  rot. 
That  other  grand  terror  of  vitionlture, 
Peronospora  mticola,  or  American  grape 
leaf  mildew,  may  be  similarly  managed. 
I  have  found  this  season  that  vines 
best  nourished  resisted  it  best. 

There  is  no  benefit  from  any  method  of 
disinfection  which  I  have  tried.  Sulphur 
is  inefficient,  and  the  burial  of  the  vineyard 
debris  and  subsequent  non-culture,  which 
are  of  avail  against  the  Phoma,  are  useless 
here.  When  atmospheric  conditions  favor 
the  development  of  this  pest  it  spreads  like 
a  prairie  fire.  I  have  seen  the  foliage  on 
ten  thousand  vines  completely  blasted  by 
mildew  within  three  days  after  its  appear- 
ance. Our  only  defense  against  Peronos- 
pora will  be  in  constitutional,  prophylactic 
treatment.  Of  the  value  of  this  I  have 
this  season  had  proof.  Mildew  struck  my 
vines  in  September,  too  late  to  affect 
maturing  of  the  fruit.  Part  of  the  outside 
row  of  one  vineyard  is  beside  a  pie«e  of 
ground  which  had  been  well  fertilized  with 
lime,  bone-dust,  marl,  stable  compost  and 
muriate  of  potash.  This  part  of  the  row 
resisted  the  mildew,  and  I  can  account  for 
it  only  on  the  presumption  that  the  health 
of  those  vines  was  secured  by  the  vigor  im- 
parted by  this  extra  nourishment  obtained 
by  their  roots  extending  into  the  rich  soil. 
While  there  is  not  a  leaf  left  on  the  rest 
of  the  vineyard  this  piece   of  a  row  yet 


holds  its  foliage  green  at  this  date,  October 
20th. 

I  have  stated  that  the  cloth  awning  over 
the  trellis  protects  against  both  rot  and 
mildew,  though  why  it  does  so  is  not  easy 
to  explain.  Oiher  examples  of  protecting 
influences  not  less  cnrioas  may  be  seen 
here  yearly.  In  the  village  of  Vineland 
are  many  grape  vines  grown  in  the  gardens 
around  and  among  the  houses.  These 
vines  have  no  vertical  protection,  yet  they 
are  generally  exempt  from  mildew.  Some 
observers  ascribe  this  immunity  to  radia- 
tion of  heat  at  night  from  surrounding 
buildings.  Others  tliink  it  due  to  shade 
from  the  rays  of  the  early  morning  sun. 

On  the    farm    adjoining    mine    I    have 
noticed  a  row  of  grape  vines  growing  along 
the  west  side  of  and  about  10  feet  distant 
from  a  brick  house.     That  part  of  the  row 
directly  west  of  the  house  is  never  damaged 
by  mildew,  but  the  extention  of  the  row  Of 
vines  north  and  south  of  the  building  mil- 
dews badly.     So  far  as  I  can  judge  these 
vines  in  the  early  morning  are  all  equally 
drenched  with  dew  (which  is  profuse  here 
in   August),  but  the  vines  shaded  by  the 
house  from  the  east  do  not  get  the  sun 
until  about  9  o'clock  a.  u.,  by  which  time 
the  dew  is  mainly  dried  off  by  the  atmos- 
phere.    It  is  apparent  that  the  presence  of 
the  building  is   in   some    way  protective. 
Vines  deeply  planted   seem   less   liable  to 
disease.       Those    ordinarily    rooted    from 
short  cuttings  or   from   layers,   and    then 
planted  at  the   usual   depth    of,    say    six 
inches,  extend  their  roots  horizontally  and 
do  not  penetrate  far   down   into  the  soil. 
.Summer  drought  affecting  this  superficial 
root  system  will  check  vigor  of  growth  and 
disease  will  follow.     Hence,  a  deep  mulch 
of  any  substance  which  will  restrain  evap- 
oration  has  been  found  a  defense  agiiinst 
both  rot  and  mildew.    In  the  most  success- 
ful vineyard  which  I  have  seen  the   vines 
were    planted    deeply.      Holes,    nine    feet 
apart  each   way,   were    dug    four    feet  in 
diameter  and  three  feet  deep.     The  vines, 
one-year-old   rooted   cuttings,   were   set  at 
the  north  side  of  the  bottom  of  these  holes. 
The  roots  were  covered  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  soil,  and  then  a  sprinkle  of  fine 
bone-dust,  say  a  pint,  was  worked  in  over 
the   entire  bottom   of  the  hole.     This  was 
done  in  early  spring.     When  growth  began, 
this  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  holes  soon 
was    matted   with   a  luxuriant    growth   of 
grass  and   weeds.     The   vine,  as  it  grew, 
was  trained  up  toward  the  top  of  the  hole; 
another  dose  of    bone-dust  was  scattered 
over  the  vegetation   beneath,    which    was 
then  buried  beneath  six  inches  of  soil.     In 
a  few  weeks  another  growth  had  developed; 
the  vine  was  trained  farther  upwards,  and 
the  hole  filled   with  another  six  inches  of 
soil,    until    by    autumn    these     successive 
fillings  of  bone-dust  and  soil  bad  brought 
the  holes  full  up  to  the  general  level  of  the 
vineyard,   and  the  vines  were  well  grown 
above  the   surface.     Here  was  formed  for 
these   vines  a  root  system  reaching  nearly 
four  feet  beneath  the  top  of  the  grouud, 
twice  the  depth  of  the  average  rooting  of 
our   vineyards.     The    vineyard    bore    last 
year  its  first  full  crop,  and  this  season  the 
crop  might    be    termed    more    than    full. 
Clusters     and    berries,    extra     large    and 
numerous,   growth   of  vines  rampant,   re- 
gardless opparently  of  a  sixty  days'  drought 
which  pinched  adjacent  vineyards;   there 
was  scarcely  a  sign  of  mildew,  the  vines 
maturing   perfectly  an  enormous  load  of 
fruit,  and  holding  their  foliage  green  until 
it  was  killed  by  frost.     They  gave  convinc- 
ing proof  that  this  method  of  founding  a 
vineyard,  though  seemingly  troublsome  and 
expensive,  "will  pay." 

Of  course,  for  planting  grape  vines  for 
profit,  selections  should  be  made  of  those 
varieties  which  have  shown  themselves 
most  vigorous  and  hardy.  There  are  fav- 
ored localities  where  the  more  delicate  sorts 
will,  succeed,  but  over  the  general  expanse 
of  our  country  we  must  grow  hardy  grapes 
to  make  grape  culture  practicable  as  a 
bnsiuess,' 
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AVSVHAIAAfi     AFFAIRS. 


Latest  advices  from  the  Colonies  do  not 
show  any  particular  improyemftnt  in  busi- 
ness, though  a  change  continues  to  be 
looked  for.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Messrs.  Kothschild  had  made  an  ofter  of 
£5,000,000  for  the  famous  Mount  Morgan 
gold  mine  in  Queensland.  The  New  Zea- 
land Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Company 
reports  a  better  demand  for  salmon  and 
firmer  prices.  There  was  inquiry  for  good 
American  flour,  in  quarter  sacks  at  from 
£10  to  £10 — IDs,  the  advance  in  wheat 
helping  to  strengthan  prices.  Reports  of 
the  growing  crops  are  very  satisfactory,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  acreage  sown  to 
wheat  will  be  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year.  In  all  the  Colonies,  feed  for  stock  is 
in  splendid  condition  and  unusually  for- 
ward. The  prospects  appear  good  for  sheep, 
cattle  and  all  cereals.  A  good  season  in 
the  Colonies  should  create  a  better  demand 
for  American  products   and  manufacturers. 


E.  H.  Kixford,  Secretary  of  the  Grape 
Growers'  and  Wine  Makers'  Association, 
states  that  the  report  of  the  last  annual 
Viticultural  Convention  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  and  every  member  will  be 
furnished  with  a  copy.  As  the  Association 
has  not  suflScient  money  to  complete  the 
publication,  every  member  who  has  not 
paid  his  annual  fee  is  requested  to  do  so, 
and  then  there  will  be  sufficient  funds  for 
the  purpose. 


Having  before  us  the  figures  showing  the 
exports  of  California  wines  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  year,  and  their  com- 
parison with  former  years,  it  is  not  out  of 
place  to  Diake  some  general  remarks  con- 
cerning the  business. 

To  begin  with,  the  quantity  of  wine  ex- 
ported from  the  State  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  year  is  larger  than  it  was  in 
the  same  period  of  1886.  But  the  increase 
has  not  been  a  very  large  one,  397,036  gal- 
lons, and  is  less  than  the  increase  in  1886 
over  1885,  during  similar  periods.  This 
shows  very  conclusively  that  the  business 
of  the  present  year  has  not  extended  so 
rapidly  as  the  production.  The  vintage  of 
1886  was  double  that  of  1885,  but  there  will 
be  nothing  like  any  such  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  the  wine.  One 
feature  in  this  year's  export  movement  that 
we  did  not  expect  to  see  is  that  the  ship- 
ments made  overland  are  less  than  they  were 
up  to  June  30th,  1886.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  freights  by  rail  were  exceedingly 
low  last  year  for  ^■everal  months.  On  the 
other  hand  there  was  a  very  large  overland 
movement  this  year  before  the  Interstate 
Law  came  into  effect,  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  equalize  matters.  But  this  has  not 
been  the  case  as  far  as  the  wine  trade  is 
concerned.  On  the  other  hand  the  ship- 
ments of  wine  by  sea  were  nearly  500,000 
gallons  more  up  to  June  30th,  than  they 
were  in  the  first  six  mouths  of  1886.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  shipments  by 
the  Panama  line  of  steamers  fell  off,  con- 
siderably last  year  and  were  less  than  in 
1885.  This  was  due  to  the  overland  freights, 
and  the  advance  in  this  direction  recently 
has  operated  in  favor  of  the  steamship  line. 

But  it  is  in  the  miscellaneous  shipments 
by  sea  that  the  largest  gain  is  to  be  noted, 
and  a  comparison  of  these  figures  fbr  the 
first  half  of  the  three  years  is  full  of  inter- 
est. Up  to  June  30th,  1885  only  42,233 
gallons  of  wine  were  shipped  by  sea  by 
miscellaneous  routes.  In  1886  this  was 
more  than  doubled,  the  quantity  exported 
for  the  half  year  being  86,126  gallons.  But 
it  remains  for  the  present  year  to  show  the 
remarkable  increase  of  600  pt-r  cent  in  this 
direction  as  the  shipments  made  up  to  the 
end  of  last  month  aggregated  515,746  gal- 
lons. On  referring  back  to  former  tables 
that  have  been  published  in  the  Merchant 
it  will  be  found  that  several  large  ship- 
ments, of  100,000  gallons  each,  have  been 
made  in  sailing  vessels  going  round  Cape 
Horn  to  New  York.  This  apparently  de- 
tracted from  the  overland  trade,  and  these 
heavy  shipments  to  New  York  by  sea  were 
begun  just  after  the  operation  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law. 

In  addition  we  find  that  the  trade  has 
increased  in  other  directions,  notably  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  which  are  now  con- 
suming in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000 
gallons  of  California  wine  annually. 
Heavier  shipments  have  also  been  made 
to  Tahiti,  to  European  ports  and  to  Asiatic 
ports.  Small  shipments,  evidently  sample 
lots,  have  also  been  made  to  other  places 
and  may  ultimately  be  the  means  of  in- 
ducing considerable  trade.  Comparing, 
then,  the  trade  of  the  first  half  of  this 
year  with  the  two  preceeding  years  we  find 
that  though  there  was  an  increase  of  almost 
400,000  gallons  in  1887  over  1886,  yet  it 
was  nearly  650,000  gallons  less  than  the 
increase  in  1886  over  1885.  The  exports  of 
wine  last  year  were  very  large  and  hardly 
warranted,  as  we  showed  at  the  time,  by 
the   demand  in  the   East.    It  is  probable 


that  the  1885  vintage  is  pretty  well  con- 
sumed by  this  time,  and  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  so  as  the  wine  was  not  of  the 
best  quality  and  cannot  be  compared  with 
that  of  last  year.  We  could  not  expect 
reasonably  that  the  exports  should  yet 
continue  to  increase  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  they  did  last  year,  and  we  think 
on  the  whole  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
complaint  in  the  wine  trade  of  the  present 
year.  We  give  the  exports  during  the  first 
half  of  three  years  as  follows.     Thus: 

SIX    MONTHS    ENDING    JUNE    30tH. 

1885. 


Bv  Ska.  1887. 

Panama  Stmrs..     533,609 
Miscellaneous....    515,746 

Totals  by  Sea... 1,049,355       ,561,'229       597,127 
by  Rail 2,575,035    2,666,125    1,584,869 


1886. 
475,103        654,894 
86,128  42,233 


Totals,  6  Mos... 3,624, 390  3,227,334  2,181,996 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  figures 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  1.500,000 
gallons  in  the  half  year's  exports  since 
1885,  which  must  be  considered  very  sat- 
isfactory. Although  the  consumption  of 
wines  has  not  gone  ahead  so  quickly  as 
that  of  raisins,  still  our  wine  makers  have 
good  grounds  for  satisfaction. 
'  It  may  be  asked  what  are  the  prospects 
of  the  business.  We  think  that  they  are 
decidedly  good  and  far  more  encouraging 
than  the  wine  makers  have  experienced  for 
some  time  past.  It  is  true  that  matters 
have  looked  somewhat  gloomy  of  late,  but 
this  is  nearly  at  an  end.  The  wine  of  1886 
in  makers'  hands  is  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  produced  in  California.  The  bulk  of 
what  has  already  been  sold  was  the  inferior 
wine  that  brought  only  low  figures,  at 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  fix  th 
price  for  the  whole.  This  effort  has,  we 
are  very  pleased  to  state,  most  signally 
failed.  The  market  has  hardened  consid- 
erably and  sales  have  recently  been  effected 
at  25  cents,  whereas  a  few  months  ago  15 
cents  was  the  ruling  offer.  And  before 
very  long  1886  wine  will  be  sold  at  even 
higher  figures.  We  stated  a  couple  of 
months  ago  that  prices  would  advance  to 
from  25  cents  to  30  cents  per  gallon.  The 
former  has  been  reached,  and  the  latter  will 
be,  for  good  sound  wines.  This  gives  a 
living  price  to  the  maker  as  well  as  to  the 
merchant  and  should  be  satisfactory  to 
both. 

Last  year's  vintage  was  about  18,000,000 
gallons;  Of  this  3,000,000  gallons  was 
made  into  brandy.  We  are  exporting  over 
7,000,000  gallons  annually,  and  in  Califor- 
nia we  are  consuming  over  5,000,000  gal- 
lons. This  will  account  for  fully  15,500,000 
gallons,  leaving  only  2,500,000  gallons  sur- 
plus. This  is  not  a  drop  too  much 
because  it  can  be  easily  held  in  mak- 
ers hands  throughout  the  State  and  will 
return  them  far  larger  profits  in  anoth- 
er year.  The  supplies  at  the  end  of 
last  year  were  not  large  by  any  means,  as 
the  vintage  of  1885  did  not  exceed  8,000,- 
000  gallons.  Makers  will  thus  see  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  them  to  sell  their 
wines  for  next  to  nothing.  They  are  also 
receiving  material  assistance  in  their  busi- 
ness from  other  sources.  The  storage  com- 
pany is  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  is  ready  for  business,  some 
5,000,000  gallons  of  wine  can  be  taken  from 
makers'  hands,  and  advances  made  to  them 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  This  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  wine  trade  of  California.  We 
should  like  to  see  a  similar  cellar  started 
in  New  York,  although  San  Francisco 
should  always  be  the  center  of  the  wine 
trade  in  the  United  States.  Then  again, 
we    have   the   condensed   must  operations 


which  will  be  in  effect  this  year.  When  a 
man  like  Mr.  J.  de  Barth  Shorb  takes  hold 
of  it,  it  inspires  confidence  everywhere. 
He  is  not  only  thoroughly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  California  from  his  property 
interests,  but  he  is  a  large  and  experienced 
practical  viticulturist,  and  one  of  the  State 
Commissioners.  With  the  machines  for 
condensing  must  fully  established  through- 
out the  State,  the  wine  makers  will  be  re- 
lieved of  any  possibility  of  a  surplus. 

The  grape  growers  will  receive  higher 
prices  for  their  grapes,  and  the  wine  mak- 
ers for  their  wines.  There  will  be  a  more 
buoyant  and  confident  feeling  from  one  end 
of  California  to  the  other.  For  next  year, 
we  look  for  a  shortage  in  supplies.  This 
vintage  will  not  be  as  large  as  last  year's. 
Placing  it  at  the  same  quantity,  after  allow- 
ng  for  in  creased  ,local  consumption  and  in- 
creased export  trade,  there  will  not  be 
enough  to  supply  the  demand  without 
drawing  upon  stocks  that  are  now  put  away 
for  ageing.  It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  the 
condensing  process  should  be  brought  into 
effect  so  soon,  as  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
decrease  the  quantity  of  matured  wines 
which  are  badly  needed.  We  may  also 
look  for  further  inquiries  from  European 
centers,  as  every  day  the  wines  of  California 
are  being  more  and  more  talked  about,  and 
this  State  is  becoming  recognized  for  its 
importance  as  a  wine  producer.  The  en- 
couraging outlook  in  the  East,  as  reported 
by  two  more  of  our  State  Commissioners, 
Mr.  I.  De  Turk  and  Mr.  George  West, 
must  also  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration, 
we  think  that  the  outlook  for  California 
wine  makers  is  most  hopeful,  and  we  trust 
soon  to  see  the  time  when  the  regulation 
of  market  prices  for  new  wines  will  be 
placed  in  their  hands.  It  would  be  a  de- 
cided change  for  the  better. 


A    UUOD    OUTI.UWK. 

Mr.  George  West,  of  Stockton,  has  just 
returned  from  a  trip  of  several  months  in 
the  Eastern  States.  He  is  as  equally  con- 
vinced as  Mr.  De  Turk  of  the  future  success 
of  the  California  wine  business.  This 
opinion  from  two  of  our  Viticitltural  Com- 
missioners, and  most  experienced  wine 
makers,  is  exceedingly  encouraging.  They 
are  not  inclined  to  be  unnecessarily  hope- 
ful as  a  rule,  therefore  the  more  importance 
may  be  attached  to  their  expressions.  Mr. 
West  confirms  our  previous  report  of  Mr. 
Pohndorff's  great  success,  and  holds  that 
the  East  will  consume  eveiy  gallon  of  wine, 
that  is  three  years  old  and  upwards,  that 
we  can  send  there.  He  also  speaks  hope- 
fully of  the  prospects  for  the  brandy  busi- 
ness and  agrees  with  us  in  our  opinion  of 
the  importance  of  the  establishment  of  the 
bonded  warehouse  in  New  York.  Mr.  West 
returns  with  the  old  story  of  the  large 
quantity  of  inferior  and  adulterated  stuff, 
that  is  sold  in  the  East  as  California  wine. 
He  also  thinks  that  a  large  wine  warehouse 
might  be  profitably  established  in  New 
York  for  storing  wines  which  could  be  ship- 
ped round  the  Horn.  Perhaps  the  New 
Y'ork  people  will  take  hold  of  this  matter 
which  we  have  been  so  long  in  formulating. 


Professor  W.  B.  Bising,  the  State  Analyst, 
who  has  recently  been  over-rushed  with 
work  in  his  department,  has  gone  east  com- 
bining business  with  recreation. 


The  St.  Helena  Star  reports  that  wine 
and  brandy  shipments  are  unusually  heavy 
from  the  valley,  as  much  as  sixteen  carloads 
having  been  shipped  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  month.  Trouble  was  experienced  itt 
getting  sufficient  cars. 
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HAWAIIAN    Al'FAlKH. 


The  end  of  the  downward  career  of 
Hawaiian  affairs  has  been  brought  to  an 
abrupt  termination.  For  the  past  eight  or 
niue  mouths  the  administration  on  the 
Islands  has  been  deteriorating  with  alarm- 
ing rapidity.  Corruption  in  every  form 
predominated.  Extravagance  and  the  reck- 
less wasting  of  public  funds  has  been  the 
rule  among  those  who  manipulated  the 
finance.  A  sudden  influx  of  coin,  to  the 
extent  of  |il, 000,000  or  more,  was  too 
much  for  the  mental  equilibrium  of  Kala- 
kaua  and  his  satellites.  The  result  was 
anticipated.  It  was  merely  a  question  of 
time.  But  the  time  arrived  even  quicker 
than  was  expected  owing  to  the  utter  dis- 
regard for  anything  in  the  shape  of  honesty 
or  economy  that  was  shown  by  the  mal- 
administrators. But  it  is  not  a  day  too 
soon.  Planters  and  business  men  could 
not  brook  any  further  delay.  They  simply 
took  matters  into  their  own  hands  and 
forced  a  crisis. 

It  is  fortunate  that  no  blood  was  shed 
during  the  terrible  excitement  that  lasted 
on  June  30th  and  July  1st.  ueO  spark 
would  have  resulted  in  terrible  loss  of  life 
and  property.  The  citizens  literally  took 
possession  of  Honolr.lu.  They  had  been 
goaded  on  for  mouths,  and  finally  twitted 
and  taunted  by  Gibson  beyond  endurance. 
They  have  succeeded  in  teaching  him  even 
a  better  lesson  than  he  learned  in  the  jails 
of  Java.  When  2,500  armed  men  are 
parading  the  streets,  wrought  up  to  an  in- 
tense pitch  by  the  wrongs  done  them,  and 
still  further  incited  by  stirring  speeches 
and  vigorous  appeals  for  action,  it  can  be 
readily  understood  how  close  they  were  to 
death  and  destruction.  Great  self-restraint 
must  have  been  practiced,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  citizens  of  Honolulu  that  they 
have  done  so  much  and  so  well.  Oar  latest 
advices  do  not  show  by  any  means  that  all 
was  peace  and  quiet,  or  that  happiness 
reigned  supreme.  The  storm  had  been 
long  in  gathering  and  its  traces  are  yet 
felt.  A  mere  change  of  administration 
cannot  quell  in  an  instant  the  feelings  that 
have  sunk  so  deeply  for  months  and 
mouths. 

The  plans  made  for  the  insurrection 
must  have  been  carefully  and  thoroughly 
matured.  There  was  no  hitch  in  the 
arrangements.  Thoughts  grew  to  whisper- 
ings; whisperings  to  words;  words  to  grum- 
blings, till,  like  its  slumbering  volcano,  the 
fire  burst  suddenly  forth.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  means  adopted  by  the  citizens 
were  entirely  in  accordance  with  law  and 
the  constitution.  It  was  thought  rather 
that  the  end  justified  the  means.  We  do 
not  think  that  the  trouble  is  even  yet 
ended.  Kalakaua  may  be  compelled  to 
sign  the  new  Constitution  and  to  accept  a 
new  Cabinet  which  is  none  of  his  own 
choosing.  The  men  who  are  now  his  min- 
isters are  not  his  friends.  His  dislike  for 
them  is  as  great  as  is  their  contempt  for 
him.  He  will  never  forget  the  methods  of 
procedure  or  the  indignities  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  him.  He  may  be  temporarily 
subservient,  but  we  feel  that  he  will  sooner 
or  later  make  a  strong  attempt  to  be  re- 
venged. He  will  bear  watching,  and  close 
watching.  If  Gibson  be  allowed  to  roam 
at  large,  he  will  continue  in  his  attempts  to 
stir  up  strife  between  the  foreign  and  native 
races.  He  will  worm  his  way  back  into  the 
King's  confidence,  and  between  the  two 
they  will  endeavor  to  incite  a  revolution 
among  the  natives.  If  this  be  brought 
•iKiut  there  will  be  far  greater  trouble  than 


any  that  has  yet  occurred  on  the  Islands. 
The  men  who  are  now  in  charge  of  affairs 
will  need  to  keep  a  firm  hand  upon  the 
King  and  a  very  close  eye  upon  Gibson. 


THE    MEI.BODRHE    EXHIBl  I'lON. 


Several  months  ago  Mr.  W.  F.  Lawry, 
Manager  of  the  New  Zealand  Loan  and 
Mercantile  Agency  Co.  in  this  city,  drew 
the  attention  of  our  business  men  to  the 
exhibition  to  be  held  in  Melbourne  next 
year,  as  an  excellent  opportunity  for  plac- 
ing goods  of  American  manufacture  before 
the  Colonial  public.  Besides  giving  full 
particulars  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed exhibition,  he  also  stated  what  was 
necessary  to  be  done  by  intending  ex- 
hibitors. Mr.  Lawry  even  went  further. 
He  endeavored  to  interest  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  project  and  suggested 
that  some  oificial  representation  at  least 
might  be  made  in  the  Colonies.  We  have 
never  heard  that  he  received  any  reply 
from  Washington,  and  the  chances  are  that 
he  did  not  as  the  present  administration 
has  no  inclination  toward  encouraging 
American  trade  or  intercourse  with  the 
Colonies.  Its  only  action  in  this  direc- 
tion has  been  rather  to  prevent  than  far- 
ther progress,  as  shown  in  the  mail  service 
matter.  But  what  the  Government  would 
not  do  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  a  single 
firm  in  this  city,  Messrs.  A.  P.  Gregory  & 
Co.  These  gentlemen  have  issued  circu- 
lars to  all  our  business  men,  and  have 
publicly  announced  that  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Colonies  are  prepared  to  act  as 
agents  for  intending  exhibitors  without  any 
charge  beyond  actual  expenses  incurred, 
except  when  sales  are  effected.  As  the 
Colony  of  Victoria  is  strongly  a  protective 
one,  it  would  have  been  more  to  our  advan- 
tage if  the  exhibition  were  held  in  New 
South  Wales,  where  there  are  scarcely  any 
customs  duties.  But  Melbourne  will  be 
crowded  with  visitors  from  all  the  other 
Colonies,  and  thus  our  trade  may  be  ex- 
tended. We  believe  firmly  that  there  is 
yet  a  large  market  in  the  Colonies  for 
American  manufactures  and  productions, 
and  that  this  market  can  be  extended  in 
many  directions.  An  opportunity  for  do- 
ing so  is  now  afforded,  and  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  communicating  with  Messrs. 
H.  P.  Gregory  &.  Co.,  Fremont  and  Mission 
Streets.  The  applications  for  space  will 
close  in  Melbourne  on  August  31st,  so  they 
must  go  forward  by  the  mail  leaving  here 
on  29th  in  St. 


Tbe   Vintage. 


Clarence  Wetmore,  Secretary  to  the  State 
Viticultural  Commission,  recently  issued 
circulars  to  the  grape  growers  asking  for  a 
report  upon  the  condition  of  the  grape 
crop,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  an  estimate 
of  the  vintage  and  thus  determine  values. 
Twenty  replies  have  been  received  from  as 
many  dfferent  sections,  and  the  indications 
are  that  this  year's  wine  product  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  15,000,000  gallons. 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
this  is  slightly  under  the  mark,  although 
we  do  not  look  for  more  wine  than  was 
made  last  year,  if  there  even  be  as  much. 


The  Hawaiian  treasury  contains  $0.47. 
The  late  Government  acknowledge  to  hav- 
ing received  over  $1,000,000  of  the  new 
loan,  which,  by  the  way,  was  illegally 
floated,  and  the  people  naturally  ask, 
"  Where  is  the  Loan?  " 


Dr.   Sprlnitniabl'a  Plnnn. 

Dr.  F.  Springmnhl  writes  to  the  Meb- 
CHANT  that  he  intends  to  visit  California 
again  next  year.  In  consequence  of  the 
report  he  made  upon  the  wines  of  Cali- 
fornia, his  friends  in  London  have  decided 
to  introduce  the  industry  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  grape  must  in  this  State  in  1888.  In 
their  opinion  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
hurry  the  matter  and  begin  this  year,  as 
they  consider  that  there  is  not  yet  an  over- 
production of  wines  iu  California.  Undeni- 
able proof  for  this  statement  is  found,  writes 
Dr.  Springmuhl,  in  the  circumstance  tha* 
'.arge  quantities  of  wines,  from  four  to  five 
years  old,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  cellars 
either  of  wine  producers  or  merchants.  He 
thinks,  however,  that  in  a  few  years  there 
will  be  a  surplus  of  wine  in  the  United 
States  as  the  consumptioii  of  wine  is  un- 
usually small  because  Americans  do  not  yet 
appreciate  the  importance  of  wines  as  a 
dietetic. 


Professor  Julius  Stollar  has  made  a  prac- 
tical trial  in  Alacska  (Hungary),  with  the 
following  manner  of  preparing  the  vintage 
for  fermentation.  Having  pressed  the 
grapes  gently,  he  warms  the  pomace  in  a 
tank  with  double  heads,  up  to  65°C.  by 
steam,  adds  the  pressed  must,  mixes  it  well 
through,  keeping  up  the  fermenting  temper- 
ature to  20°  or  highest  25°C.,  racks  the 
must,  and  allows  the  same  to  continue  to 
ferment.  The  heating  up  to  65°C.  of  the 
pomace,  the  professor  considers  to  have  the 
effect  of  killing  mould  germs,  and  the 
duoble  pressing  of  the  must  aerating  the 
same  well,  he  thinks  proper,  to  perfect  its 
fermentation,  rendering  the  same  indepen- 
dent of  the  weather. 


Hon.  H.  A.  Pellet,  who  \vas  in  town  last 
week,  was  making  carefnl  enquiries  into 
the  proposed  Wine  and  Security  company. 
He  is  equally  as  anxious  as  the  Mebchant 
to  see  the  affair  started  on  a  sound  and 
solid  basis,  as  it  cannot  but  prove  of  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  all  wine  makers. 
It  was  learned  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels, 
that  the  lease  of  the  old  refinery  building 
to  the  company  was  being  prepared.  If 
Mr.  Pellet  finds  that  everything  is  as  satis- 
factory as  it  should  be  to  the  wine  makers 
he  will  take  the  management  of  the  ware- 
house and  set  promptly  to  work  with  a  will 
as  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  getting  the  build- 
ing ready  for  storage  before  the  vintage. 


A  resume  of  reports  from  the  different 
grape-growing  districts  of  Italy  regarding 
the  aspect  of  the  grape  crops  after  the  15th 
of  June,  published  in  the  Italian  Wine 
Journal  shows  12  districts  of  great  abun- 
dance and  excellent  condition,  30  very  good 
in  both  regards,  and  17  middling.  South- 
ern Italy  and  the  center  of  the  Kingdom 
make  a  better  show  than  Upper  Italy. 

A  large  crop  seems  to  be  hoped.  Best 
qualities  fetch  good  prices,  but  if  another 
crop  of  a  1,000  million  gallons  will  be 
gathered,  then  ordinary  wines,  of  which 
there  is  a  large  stock  of  1886,  will  be  very 
cheap  after  the  vintage  of  1887  in  Italy. 


The  price  of  1886  wine  is  steadily  ad- 
vancing. Mrs.  Kate  Warfleld  and  H.  E. 
Boyes  of  Glen  Ellen  have  each  sold  their 
red  wines  for  more  than  25  cents  per  gallon. 


The  pure  wine  law  test  case  is  to  be 
heard  before  the  Supreme  Court  early  in 
August. 


rKEHiCH     IMFUM'i'KM     WIME. 


The  Atistrian  Minister  of  Commerce  pab- 
lished  the  French  regnlutions  of  duty  on 
wines  imported  into  the  Republic.  Wines 
(including  cask)  4. .50  francs  per  hectoliter, 
and  according  to  special  treaty  2  francs. 
Wines  above  15  per  cent  alcoholic  strength 
the  duty  for  the  excess  of  spirit. 

Extreme  vigor  is  exercised  by  the  French 
Custom  House  iu  determining  the  absolute 
parity  of  imported  wines.  The  principle  is 
upheld  that  a  natural  wine  is  the  product 
of  fresh  grapes  exclusively.  Wines  having 
an  addition  of  anything  not  derived  from 
fermentation  of  grapes,  come  within  the 
objects  of  the  law  on  imported  spirit. 

As  artificial  wines  are  considered:  — 

1.  Such  which  have  been  made  from 
other  sources  than  grape  or  only  a  small 
admixture  of  grape  juice. 

2.  Wines  made  from  dried  raisins. 

3.  Wines  having  water  added  (etendns 
d'ean,  dedonbles)  and  then  fortified  (re- 
moutes)  with  alcohol. 

4.  Piquettes  fortified  with  alcohol.  ' 

5.  Pomace  wine. 

It  appears  that  the  tests  on  the  part  of 
the  French  authorities  are  now  extremely 
vexatious  and  can  not  be  appealed  against. 
Wines  declared  not  pure,  pay  for  every 
hectolitre  of  alcohol  contained  in  them 
186.45  francs.  A  wine  tested  even  against 
the  will  of  the  man  who  sent  the  wine,  and 
found  not  absolutely  pure,  is  confiscated  by 
the  French  authorities  and  the  sender  fined 
besides  to  the  extent  of  125  francs. 

Parcels  of  Hungarian  wines  of  16.6  grams 
extract  and  9.8  per  cent,  alcohol  have  been 
declared  not  pure  by  the  French  Custom 
House.  Analysis  made  of  samples  from 
those  parcels  simultaneously  in  Klosternen- 
berg  and  Wiesbaden  declare  these  wines 
absolutely  pure,  but  there  is  no  redress. 
The  Austro-Hungariau  C-overument  has 
made  representations  on  the  subject  in 
Paris,  the  same  as  similar  cases  relative  to 
wines  from  other  countries  have  given  rise 
to  complaint  in  France. 


HAWAIIAN    TKA»E 


The  exports  from  San  Francisco  to  Ha- 
waiian ports  have  decreased  during  the  past 
two  months,  compared  with  the  same 
months  of  last  year,  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  $31,000.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  we  consider  the  unsettled  condition 
of  affairs  there  recently.  Yet,  takiug  the 
first  half  of  each  year  we  find  that  the  value 
of  the  exports  has  been  in  favor  of  the  pre- 
sent year  to  the  extent  of  $51,383.  The 
principal  gain  was  made  in  the  month  of 
March  when  the  exports  were  nearly  $100,- 
000  more  than  in  March  1886.  In  April  of 
this  year  there  was  also  an  increase,  but 
the  other  four  months  show  a  decline.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  with  a  more  settled  con- 
dition of  affairs  on  the  Islands,  under  the 
new  administration,  that  there  may  be  a 
revival  of  trade  and  general  increased  con- 
fidence. The  exports  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  and  last  were:  1886, 
$1,459,810;  188/,  $1,511,183. 


Last  month  60,500  pounds  of  raisins  were 
shipped  overland,  Los  Angeles  sending 
23,200  pounds  and  Colton  37,300  pounds. 
These  were  probably  about  the  last  lots  of 
the  1886  pack  that  remained  in  makers' 
hands. 


In  Edenboken,  (Palatinate,)  Emanuel 
Kerr  and  his  son  have  been  sentenced  to 
one  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  for 
adulteration  of  tartar  with  alum.  Their 
operations  have  been  rather  extensive,  a 
profit  of  75,000  marks  having  been  realized 
by  them. 
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POHSTDORFF    AND     POWDERLV. 

Master  Powderly  reiterates  that  he  is 
right  -when  he  enjoins  temperance  princi- 
ples to  his  followers.  He  is  right  if  the 
meaning  of  his  advice  is  that  the  working 
classes  like  all  rational  beings  should  be 
temperate.  Powderly  is  right  when  he 
advices  abstaining  from  ardent  liquors. 

But  if  he  means  to  say  that  liquor  in- 
cludes the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  if 
under  the  term  rum  sellers  whom  he  ex- 
eindes  from  membership  of  the  great  asso- 
ciulion  he  directs,  he  includes  those  who 
furnish  wine  or  beer,  fermented  drinks  ex 
clusively — if  he  banishes  Irom  the  working 
men's  union,  the  laborer  in  the  vineyard, 
the  winery,  the  hop  garden  and  brewery; 
in  short  if  Powderly  falls  into  the  error  of 
judgment  that  attributes  to  the  light  table 
drink  wine,  the  demoniacal  power  of  dis- 
tilled drinks  over  habitues  of  the  ardent 
dram  shops  and  the  slaves  of  rum,  then  the 
grandmaster  is  not  only  ludicrously  mis- 
taken, but  shows  his  incapacity  to  rule  a 
community  of  men  that  should  be  guided 
by  high  intelligence,  firm  persuasians  and 
firm  will. 

If  in  his  adherence  to  the  ruling  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  Powderly  interprets  the 
Pope's  late  expressions  on  the  subject  of 
abstinence  from  ardent  drinks,  as  including 
wine,  then  he  commits  as  great  a  blunder 
as  a  man  who  does  not  know  the  manners 
of  nutrition  in  grape  growing  countries,  in- 
habited by  probably  half  the  Catholics  on 
the   globe.    The  holy  father  himself  uses 


his  modicum  of  wine  as  part  of  his  diet,  the 
princes  of  the  church,  and  the  clergy  with 
single  exceptions  consider  the  glass  of  wine 
as  essential  to  wholesome  aUmentation. 

It  can  not  have  been  the  intention  of 
Pope  Leo  to  proscribe  wine  from  the  use  of 
the  faithful.  Tippling  ardent  drinks,  the 
excess  of  which  seems  but  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  many  who  learned  to  indulge 
in  them,  is  so  serious  an  evil,  that  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  church  and  every  one  con- 
nected with  it,  must  of  needs  condemn  the 
practice. 

Could  Grandmaster  Powderly  \>e  so  blind 
as  to  believe  hurtful  to  health  and  morals 
of  the  American  working  man,  what  con- 
stitutes the  natural  table  beverage,  the  re- 
freshing and  strength  and  health  preserving 
beverage  of  the  French,  Italians,  Portu- 
guese, Spanish,  Hungarian,  Austrian,  Greek 
and  Southern  German  workingman,  light 
table  wine  ? 

Could  it  be  made  a  crime  to  the  American 
workingman  to  benefit  of  the  chances,  each 
year  increasing,  of  finding  in  the  temperat* 
use  of  light,  pure  home  grown  wine,  diluted 
at  that,  the  best  means  of  maintaining  the 
vigor  of  his  constitution,  the  preserver  of 
his  health  ? 

Surely,  the  head  of  the  grand  body  of 
workingmen,  will  have  to  modify  his  sweep- 
ing condemnations,  and  by  all  means  get 
some  information  on  the  subject,  if  his  ideas 
are  in  conformity  with  those  well  meaning 
but  narrow-minded  partisans  of  prohibition 
who  have  not  yet  learned  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  hurtful  and  what  is  beneficial 
among  beverages,  and  what  is  connected 
with  a  curse  and  what  was  blessed  by  our 
Redeemer.  F.  Pdff. 


BiEieiiiiiifffl 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  SACRAMENTO 


UanafacturerB  and  Importers  of 


Agrlciltifal  lUiMfiits 


AKD 


HARDWARE. 


OUR  FACTORY 

The  Benicia  Agricultural  Works. 

We  have  a  full  line  of  the  Best  Farming 
Implements  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Cali- 
fornia farmers. 

For  prices  address  as  above. 


EAST    BOUND    THROTJGH    FREIGHT. 


FORWABDED    FKOM 


Forwarded  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  June,  1887 


In  Pounds. 


Beans 

Blankets  and  Woolen  Goods 

Books  and  Stationary 

Borax 

BraadY 

Canned  Goods 

China  Merchandise 

Chocolate 

Cigars ■ 

Clothing,  California  Manufactured . 

Co£fee,  Green 

Drugs  and  Herbs 

Empty  Packages 

Fiih,  Pickled  

Fruit,  Dried 

"      Green  Deciduous 

"  "     Citrus 

Glue 

Hair 

Hides - 

Honey 

Hops 

Horses 

Leather 

Lumber    

Machinery  

Merchandise,  Asiatic  fin  bond) 

Miscellaneous 

Mohair 

Mustard  Cake 

Oils 

Oil  Cocoanut 

Oils,  Whale 

Ores 

Potatoes 

Pickles  

Powder  and  Explosives 

Quicksilver 

Raisins 

Rice 

Salmon.  Canned 

Shells 

Shingles 

Silk 

Silk  Goods 

Skins  and  Furs 

Sugar 

Syrup 

Tea 

"  Dust 

Tobacco  Leaf 

•'    Dust 

Vegetables 

Whalebose 

Wheat 

Wine 

Woods,  Valuable 

Wool,  Grease 

"     Pulled 

Scoured 


San  Franxisco. 


717,720 
25,870 
14,010 


46,970 

389,920 

94,870 

9,400 

17,810 

80,800 

269,740 

12,680 

21,130 

48,730 

9,5(10 

21,240 

'  '23i256 

6,670 

68,540 


47,470 

"47i3l6 
101,010 

29,130 

31,210 

136,230 

8,140 

25,070 

"44il56 

'  261950 
2,138,000 


2,080 


119,070 

30,420 

190,280 

132,360 

20,260 

41,120 

5,905,550 

464,010 

5,142,330 

6,990 


Oakland. 


1,960 
67,050 

"48,'286 


860 


646,570 


1,856,500 


91,900 


24,800 


32,100 


Los  Angeles. 


Totals 21,255,670 


1,977,660 


204,050 


1,220 


22,940 


85,950 


711,670 


82,300 
7,470 


21,300 


319,110 


23,200 


COLTON. 


42,000 


209,450 

195)630 
765,646 


37,300 


Sacbambnto. 


4,160 
3,810 

'  '99,076 
164,080 


3,730 
1,770,540 


16,970 
88,380 

20"6,69(') 

20,000 

8,480 

181,530 


15,420 
1,340 


734,770 
216 


San  Jose. 


0,590 
500 

"5;  746 


128,500 


11,66U 

"i'l'.iio 


268,770         2,444.660 


79.300 


1,305,460 


514,230 

252,576 
136,410 


5,607,800 


23,600 
'"9,866 


43,270 


110 


1,420 


2,040 


Marysvillk. 


420 


5,290 


206,560 


11,780 


460 


100 


68.620 


6,270 


Xl.e  Gftx^lt-u-let-tloxi.. 


H.M.NEWHALL 


OFFICE:  309  &  311  Sansome  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Shipping  ail     Commission 
Merchants 

Agenls  for  Growers  and  Manufac- 
•.  turers. 

Charterers  of  Vessels  for  all  Trad' s 

Agents  for  the  Mexican  Phosphate 
and  Sulphur  Co's  Products. 

General  Insurance  Agents. 


i^Have  correspondents  in  all  che  Chief  Cities  of 
the  United  States,  Europe,  Aus'^alia,  India.  China, 
and  the  principal  Islands  of  the  Pacific;  purchase 
eoods  and  sell  California  Products  in  those  countries. 


Qenernl  Agents  for  the  Paclae  Coast 

...OP 

National  AssuranceCompany 

OF  IRELAND, 
Capital 85,000,000 

Atlas   Assurance    Company, 

OF  LONDON, 
Capital ^,000.000 

Boylston  Insurance  Company 

OF  KOSTON,  MASS. 
Capital  and  Nnrplna 8716,809 


CHOICE 


OLD  WHISKIES 


PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


We  Offer  for  sale  on  Favorable  Terms  to  the  Trade 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS,  NAMELY; 

"CRANSTON  CABINET" 
'A.A.A."  "CENTURY" 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"MONOGRAM" 

VERY  OLD    AND    CHOICE,  IN     CASKS  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  QUART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

'BRUNSWICK    CLUB"    Pure    Old    Rye, 

And  "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  the 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whiskies  imported.    . 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  them  by  the  niaiii-   ' 
pulating  dealer  being  that  they  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co  ■ 

SOLE    AGENTS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,      -       •  CAL. 


HENRY  WAAS,  Wood  Turner. 


San  Francisco. 

OakUnd. 

Los  Angreles. 

Sacramento. 

San  Jose. 

Stockton. 

Marysville. 

Colton. 

Grand  Total. 

.21.255,670 

268,770 

2,444,600 

n.ooT.soo 

206,r>00 

58,820 

6,270 

79,300 

29,927,650 

-MASUFAOrnKKB  0»— 

Wooden  Bungs.  Taps,  Plugs,  etc,.  Oak  Bungs,  Soft 

and   Hard   Wine   Plugs,  Soft  and   Hard  Tap 

Plugs,  Wine  Samplers,  Bung  Starters,  etc. 

702  MINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth,  S.  F.  I 

{Kstahlished  Since  18.'}6.1  I 


July  22,  1887 


SA2r   FRANCISCO   MERCHANT. 
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WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &   CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


SAN  FEANCISCO  OFFICE: 

MARKET    AND    MAIN    STREETS. 


NEW  YOB.K  OFFICE: 

NO.    71     HUDSON    STREET. 


AQENCIES    AT 


91    MICHIGAN    AVENUE,       FLAVEL   WAREHOUSE,       NO.    75   NORTH    SPRING   ST., 

CHICAGO,    ILL.  ASTORIA,   OR.  LOS    ANGELES,   CAL. 

NO.   4   BISHOPSGATE   STREET,   Within    E.   C.,    LONDON. 


64   DRURY    BUILDINGS, 

LIVERPOOL. 


Sole   and  Exclusive  Agents  for  following  Brands  of  Salmon: 

COLUMBIA     RIVER. 

Booth  &  C  o,  Black  Diamond,  Coleman  Flag,  McGowan  Bros'  "  Trap "  Brand,  Fisher- 
man's Pkg  Co,  Aberdeen  Pkg  Co,  White  Star  Pkg  Co,  Jas.  "Williams  &  Co,  Thistle 
Pkg  Co,  Columbia  Canning  Co,  McG-owan  &  Sons'  "Keystone"  brand,  Sea- 
side Pkg   Co,  J.   W.   Hume   "Autograph"   brand. 


OUTSIDE     RIVERS. 


WACHUSETTS   PKG   CO, 

"SILVERSIDE"    BRAND,- 

BATH    CANNING   CO, 

GARDINER    PKG    CO, 
HERA   PKG   CO, 

"TOMAHAWK"    BRAND,! 

SUNNYSIDE   PKG   CO. 


FRASER     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    CO., 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    PACKING    CO., 

ENGLISH    &    COMPANY. 

SKEENA     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO     RIVER. 

COURTLAND  PACKING  CO.,  JONES  &  ANDERSON. 


We  also  ofier  For  Sale  of  Other  Columbia,  Sacramento  and  Eraser  River  Salmon ; 


Coo.  W.  Hume's  "Flag"  brand, 

Hapgood   ft,  Co., 

I    X    L, 

Pillar   Rock   Pkg  Co., 

Geo.    T.   Meyers, 

Ocean   Canning  Co. 

Badolett  &  Co.,  (Flats), 


Washington    Pkg  Go's  "Favorite"         Scandinavian  Pkg  Co.j 

Brand,  West  Coast  Pkg  Co., 

"Epicure"  brand.  Warren  &  Co., 

Pacific  Union  Pkg  Co.,  *'Carquinez"  brand; 
Cutting  Pkg  Go's   "Cocktail"  (Flats),     Point  Adams, 

A.  Lusk  &  Go's  pack,  Wadham's   Fraser   River. 
"  Mermaid  "    brand, 


ALASKA     FISH. 


Karluk  Pkg  Co.,  "Challenge"  brand,  Arctic  Pkg  Co.,  Arctic  Pkg  Go's  "Zing"  Salmon. 

We  also  have  the  "  O  &  O  "  brand,   an  outside  river  fish,  and  many  other  brands,  that 

can  be  had  on  application, 


WE     ARE     SOLE     AGENTS    FOR    THE     CELEBRATED 

Golden  Gate  Packing  Co,  "Black  Diamond"  brand  of  fruits, 
Barbour  &  McMurtry's  fruits  in  glass,  Coleman's  "Flag" 
brand  of  fruit,  San  Lorenzo  Pkg  Co,  Riverside  Fruit  Co, 

Colton  Cannery,  J.  Lusk  Canning  Co,  San  Mateo  Pkg  Co, 

Sierra    Madre    Packing    Co,    Santa    Clara   Packing    Co. 


Our  linea  of  Canned   Fruits   and  Canned  Salmon  are  incomparable,  and  we  will  make  prices  F.O.B.   or  C.I.  P.  for  Great 

Britain,  Australia  and  the  Colonies. 
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OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 

PeR  p.  M.  S.  S.  GO'S  STEAMER  CRANADA,   JULY  IBth,   1887. 


TO  NEW 

YORK. 

MARKS. 

SHIPPEM. 

PACKA6K8  AND  CONTENTS. 

SALLOKS 

VAICI 

C  in  diamond 

C  Carpy  &  Co 

75  barrels  Wine..       

3,739 

122 

400 

50 

504 

250 

7,066 

2,320 

1,510 

540 

47 

1,996 

1,266 

3 

1,271 

762 

79 

200 

1,247 

440 

438 

50 

81,495 

W  N  O 

Kohler  &  Van  Bergen. 

Leonormand  Bros 

C  SchimnK&  Co 

S  Lachnian  ^  Co 

t( 

Laclinian  &  Jacobi 

Napa  Valley  Wine  Co  . 
A  Erz 

122 

MreLangtaj- 

400 

150 

B  A    

10  barrels  Wine.... 

151 

EMF 

75 

A  VCo 

1  r>0  barrels  Wine 

2,826 

928 

604 

i;  M  F 

10  barrels  Wine 

270 

140 

E  V 

40  barrels  Wine 

'25  barrels  Wine 

1  case  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

1 5  barrels  Wine 

L  barrel  and  1  half  barrel  Wmc. 

701 

)•'  A 

358 

VII 

A  ii)  diamoud 

(J  F 

3 

386 

254 

5U 

(J  11  G  M  

138 

.)  K  ... 

25  barrels  Wine 

449 

t,  at  Co 

Williams.Dimond  &  Co 

10  barrels  Wine 

200 

«;  s 

10  barrels  Wine        

210 

100 

24,154 
147 

9,611 

Total  amount  of  Brandy 

390 

TO   CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


J  J  B,  Corinto VI  Ehnnan  &  Co 


M  M,  La  Libertad 

D  M  A,  La  Union 

M  M,  San  Jose  tie  Guat. 
G  S,  San  Jose  de  Guat. . 
F  P&Co,  La  Union  .... 

J  S,  La  Union 

A  t^,  Champerico 

F  P&Co,  La  Libertad. 
J  T,  Champerico 

A  P,  Ocos 


F  H,  Ocos 

S  &  S,  Champerico  . 
E  F  &  Co,  Gorinto. . 
J  L,  Guatamala  . . . . 


EC,  La  Libertad 

H  K,  Ocos 

E  C,  Jan  Juan  del  Sur. 

L  S  &  H,  Aiuapala 

J  E,  Amapala 


Kohler  &  Frobling... 
Montealegre  &  Co  . . . 
Urruela  &  Urioste 


Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co  . 
McCarthy  Bros.  &  Co, 


Schwartz  Bros.. , 
B  Dreyfus  &  Co 


Thannhauser  &  Co. 

J  H  l>i  ckma  i 

John  T  Wright.  ... 


5  cases  Wine 

2  ( ases  Brandy .  . . . , 

0  keys  Wine 

10  packages  Wine.. 

6  cases  Wine 

iO  cases  Wine 

10  kegs  Wine 

7  kegs  Wine 

5  kegs  Wine 

1  keg  Wine 

'leases  Whiskey.... 

20  cases  Claret 

20  cases  Claret 

10  cases  Wine 

2  cases  Wine 

10  cases  Wine 

6  barrels  Wine 

2  half  barrels  Wine.. 

10  cases  Wine , 

12  cases  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 

3  ca-es  Wine 

2  kegs  Wine 

4  kegs  Wine 


Tot  il  amount  of  Wine,  93  cases  and  . . . 
Tatal  amount  of  Brandy,  2  cases  and. . 
Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  4  cases  and  . 


^3 
20 
59 
80 
24 
^  45 
95 

125 
25 
22 
36 
80 
80 
40 
9 
60 

250 
40 
40 
76 
50 
27 
18 
40 

1.298 
20 
36 


TO    MEXICO 


G  P  Y  C,  San  Bias 

Paul  0  Burns  W  Co. . . 

Redingfton  &  Co 

I  R  Burns*  Co 

J  H  Dieekman 

Cabrera,  Roina  &  Co. . 
J  0  Meyerink  &  Co  . . . 

WLoaiza 

15  cases  and 

6  half  barrels  Wine 

120 
40 

160 
80 

160 

260 

57 
46 

180 
40 
20 
60 
40 
52 
50 
73 

600 
57 
55 

52 

S89 
30 

176 
71 

128 

T  H  San  Bias 

8  half  barrels  Wine 

8  halt  barrels  Wine 

R  J  D  V,  Manzanillo 

13  half  barrels  Wine     

191 

R  J  U  L  V,  !^an  Bias 

11 

M  C  YC,  San  Bias 

55 

L  H,  San  Bias 

35 

S  R  Y  C,  San  Bias 

9  half-barrela  Wine 

117 

2  half  barrels  Brandy 

80 

■1 

1  half  barrel  Wine 

13 

0  V  H,  San  Bias 

3  half  brrrels  Wine 

63 

F  P  Y  C,  San  Bias 

2  half  barrels  Wine 

40 

2  half  barrels  Wine 

44 

J  D  G,  Manzanillo 

T  B,  Sianzanillo  .         

SkegsWine  

48 
65 

R  T,  San  Bias 

10  casks  Wine 

365 

23 

J  M,  San  Bias 

60 

ti 

3box8  Wine  

10 

35 

34 

Total  amount  of  Wine, 

2,162 
40 

1,703 

Total  amount  of  Brand.i 

80 

TO   PANAMA. 

C  A  F 

Laehman  &  Jacobi 

B  Dreyfus  &  Co 

Cabrera,  lioma  &  Co  . . 

2  half  barrels  Wine  .     ... 

56 
1,441 
1,163 

$30 

P.... 

25  casks  Wine 

650 

J  K 

407 

It 

180 

Total  amount  of  Wine, '. 
Total  amount  of  Whisk 

2,659 

1,087 
180 

TO   SOUTH   AMERICA. 


J  T  &  Co,  Iquequi., 


I  Dickson,  De  Wolfe  &  Co.  |  4  ke^s  Wine.. 


59  I 


$63 


TO  GERMANY. 


J  E,  Number]; 


1  C  Suhillin),'  &  C I  1  barrel  Wine. 


47  1 


845 


Peb   Steamer  Mexico,   July   15th,   1887. 


TO   CHINA. 


M  n.  Co,  Shanghai |  S  Kostef  as  Co |  3  packaifes  Wine. 


I 


132  I 


»i9 


TO  HONOLULU— Pek  O.  S.  S.  Go's  Steamee  Austbalia,  July  19th,  1886. 


H  J Arpap  Harastzhy  &  Co 


O  W  M  &  Co. 

TQH 

WCP 


A  G  &  Co,  Nsw  York 

F  Mitchell 

44  barrels  Wine   

2,500 
150 

$1,350 
850 

TO   JAPAN—Peb  0  &  O   S.  S.  Co's  Steameb  San  Pablo,  July,  12,  1887. 


G  B 

W,  S  in  diamond,  L.. 

G  W  M  &  Co 

L  &  Co 

11  J 

E  H  &  Co 


H  &  Don 

G  W  M  &  Co  . . 
G  in  diamond  . 


AFEans&Co.... 
Sroufe  &McCrum. 
B  Dreyfus  &  Co... 


C  Carpy  &  Co 

Schillinaer  &  Co  ... 
Spruance,  Stanley  &  Co 


Wilmerding  &  Co.  . 
Kohler  &  Frohling. 


Laehman  &  Jacobi. 


Williams,  Dimond  &  Co 
CCShattuck  &  Co.  . 
Donald  Gedge 


6  barrels  Wine 

34  10-gal.  ke^s  Wine 

52  5-j^allon  kegs  Wine... 

8  cases  Wine ... 

20  eases  Whiskey 

1  half-barrel  Whiskey  . . 
li.'ilO-gallon  kegs  Wine. , 

00  o-gallon  kegs  Wine.., 
20  half  barrels  Wine 

1  half-cask  Wine ,    . 

I  keg  Whiskey 

30  cases  Whiskey , 

I I  cases  Whiske; , 

I  barrel  Whiskey , 

7  casks  Wine 

10  10-gaIlon  kegs  Wine. 
30  5-gaUon  kegs  Wine  . , 
5  half-barrels  Wine 

II  kegs  Wine 

10  cases 'Wine , 

5  cases  Wine 

10  kegs  Wine 

29  kegs^Wine 


'lotal  amount  of  Wine,  30  ca^es  and 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey.  Gl  cases  and. 


300 

250 

340 

322 

260 

260 

20 

hO 

200 

31 

124 

1,393 

1,150 

35 

20 

10 

50 

236 

91 

44 

178 

617 

530 

218 

204 

31 

18 

1(5(1 

86 

215 

78 

3,548 

2,913 

85 

309 

MISCELLANEOUS  SHIPMENTS. 


DESTINATION. 

VESSBIi 

RIO. 

GALLONS. 

VALUE. 

Bark 

1,083 
100 

2,60.^ 
291 

1,735 

iies 

Geo  W  Elder 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Brig 

ni 

1638 

292 

1,487 

Total 

5,814 

«3,991 

Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers. 
Total  Miscellaneous  shipments 

Grand  totals 


32,863  gallons      §1.5,157 
12,670      '•  9,039 


$24,196 


BOHUf^    WINKS. 


The  People  of  Kew  York    lliimbng'^etl 
by  Ilnscrnpnioiis  Sealers. 


R  S  S,  Yoko 

T  K,  Tokio  

C  &  J  TCo,  Kobe 

J  C  &  Co,  Yoko 

R  in  Diamond,  Yoko  . 

G  W  L,  Nag 

WR,  Hiogo 


C  Schilling  &  Co 

Williams, Dimond  &  Co 

Getz  Bros  &Co 

J  Gundlach  &  Co 

R  Andre 

J  E  Merithen 


L  Id  diamond,  Yoko. 


H  E  A,  Yoko 

H  E  A,  Kobe 

H  B,  Yoko 

J  B  &  Co,  Yoko 

A  diamond  C,  Yoko  . 


S  Mayers 

Hirschler  Bros  &  Co. . 


C  Carpy  &Co.. 
Kruse  &  Euler.. 
E  Martin 


1  barrel  Wine  .. 

11  barrels  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine 
2  cases  Whiskey 
10  barrels  Wine 
2  barrels  Wine, 
20  barrels  Wine 
1  case  Wine 
5  cases  Wine 
10  cases  Whiskey 

12  barrels  Wine 
8  barrels  Wine 
4  casks  Wine 
1  half  barrel  Whiskey, 
50  cases  Whiskey 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  68  cases  and., 3,101 1 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey 271 


[New  York  Sun.] 
"We  make  from  30,000,000  to  35,000,000 
gallons  of  American  wine  yearly,  and  we 
do  not  import  over  5,000,000.  Those  fig- 
ures tell  whether. the  wine  drunk  by  our 
people  is  foreign  or  American."  So  spoke 
a  New  York  wine  dealer.  "By  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  American  wine,  how- 
ever," he  added,  "  is  not  sold  as  American 
but  as  foreign  wines.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
I  visited  the  cellar  of  one  of  the  largest 
wine  merchants  in  the  city.  It  contained 
many  thousands  of  gallons  of  American 
wine,  the  casks  being  marked  '  St.  Julien,' 
'Medoc,'  etc.,  through  the  list  of  prominent 
foreign  brands.  Hotel  men  go  there  and 
order  these  wines  bottled  and  labeled  as 
foreign  wines,  and  I  saw  in  that  cellar 
many  thousands  of  labels  ready  for  use  in 
this  way.  These  parties  take  good  care  not 
to  imitate  a  trademark,  but  they  give  the 
wine  the  foreign  name  and  sell  it  as  for- 
eign to  their  guests.  It  is  a  strictly  confi- 
dential business  as  between  the  wine  mer- 
chant and  the  hotel-keeper.  The  American 
wine  is  bottled  right  there  in  the  cellar, 
labeled  with  the  foreign  label,  and  then 
sent  to  the  hotel,  so  that  the  hotel  proprie- 
tor is  not  put  in  the  power  of  his  steward 
or  caterer  by  the  latter  knowing  the  source 
from  which  his  employer  receives  his 
wines.  Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to 
all  the  hotels. 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  advantage 
of  all  this,"  went  on  the  wine  dealer.  "It 
enables  the  hotel  man  to  sell  his  wines  at  a 
profit  of  100  to  200  per  cent.,  and  it  en- 
ables the  American  wine  producer  to  dis- 
pose of  his  product,  that  might  otherwise 
be  left  on  his  hands. 

"  But  one  of  the  most  interesting  decep- 
tions," added  the  wine  dealer,  "is  that 
perpetrated  by  some  of  the  creme  de  la 
ereme  upon  their  confinding  friends.  Some 
rich  individual,  who  has  a  coat  of  arms, 
and  coats  of  arms  can  always  be  got  in 
London   at   the   right   figure,  will   order  a 


quantity  of  American  wine  bottled,  and 
have  a  label  with  his  coat  of  arms  stamped 
on  the  bottle.  Then  he  confides  to  his 
fiiends,  as  they  loll  over  the  dinner  table, 
that  the  wine  was  expressly  imported  for 
his  private  use.  It's  an  innocent  sort  of  a 
fraud,  and  the  wiije  probably  tastes  a  good 
deal  better  for  it.  But  selling  American 
wine  for  foreign  is  nothing  to  the  trick  of 
making  wine  out  of  cider  or  fruit  acid  with 
enough  American  wine  for  a  body.  This  is 
not  only  a  deception,  it  is  morally,  and 
ought  to  be  legally,  a  crime.  Yet,  many 
thousands  of  gallons  of  such  stufif  are  dis- 
posed of  yearly  iu  New  Y'ork. 


Short,    wine    Crops    Abroad. 


Keliable  reports  from  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy  state  that  the  prospects  for  this 
year's  grape  crop  in  those  countries  is  very 
unfavorable.  Frost,  cold  and  wet  weather 
during  the  blooming  time,  and  mildew,  and 
other  blights  have  ruined  nearly  half  the 
crop.  The  result  of  this  will  be  an  advance 
in  California  wines,  and  the  man  who  holds 
his  wine  over  and  has  a  first  class  two  year 
old  article  to  offer  will  command  a  good 
figure  for  his  wine.  Many  wine  men  in 
Napa  Valley  are  taking  this  advice  and  pre- 
paring to  hold  their  wine  till  next  year.  It 
is  a  pity  that  all  do  not  do  so.  It  would  be 
the  making  of  the  valley  if  they  did. — St 
Helena  Independeiii. 


TO  WINE-MEN. 


Being  desirous  of  closing  out  the  bal> 
aiice  of  0111°  stock  of  pure,  old  Califoruia 
Wines  and  Braudy,  consistiug  of  ZIN- 
FA>DEL,  RIESLING,  GUTEDEL, 
HOCK,  POET,  SHERRY  and  GRAPE 
BRANDY,  we  respectfully  solicit  an  in- 
spection from  tiie  trade,  or  tliose  con- 
templating going  into  tlie  Wine  Busi- 
ness. Tlie  cellar  is  perfectly  equipped 
in  every  particular  with  Caslts,  Hose, 
Pumps,  Punclieons,  etc.,  and  ready  for 
immediate  use.  Cellar  Iji7xl37.  Lease  J 
for  a  term  of  years  can  be  liad. 


T.  &  M.  E.  Tobin  &  Co. 

Sail  FranriHco,  4'nl. 


July  22,  1887 


SAN   FEANOISOO    MERCHANT. 
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PKACTICAl.    TKMPERANJE    ft.EOIS. 
LATIUN. 


[National  KepuhlicaD.] 

The  State  of  Maryland  iu  1821  passed  an 
act  raising  ri  venne  for  tho  State,  and  the 
s.'cond  section  read,  "That  all  importers 
of  foreign  articles  or  coniuiodilies,  of  dry 
goods,  wans  or  merchandise,  by  bale  or 
package,  or  of  loine,  mm,  brandy,  whiskey, 
and  other  distilled  spirituous  liquors,  ttc, 
and  other  persons  selling  the  same  by 
wholesale,  bale  or  package,  hogshead,  bar- 
rel, or  tierce,  shall  before  they  are  author- 
ized to  sell  take  out  a  license,"  etc.  The 
penalty  was  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and  fine 
collectible  by  indictment. 

The  firm  of  Browu  Brothers  &  Co.,  of 
Baltimore,  importers,  refused  to  pay  the 
license;  were  indicted  and  fined  in  the  Bal- 
timore court;  carried  the  case  up  to  the 
Marylard  Court  of  Appesls,  which  affirmed 
ihe  decision  of  the  court  below,  and  finally 
to  Ihe  Snprtme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Elaborate  argununts  were  made  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  whole  question  at 
issue  being  the  right  of  tho  State  to  inter- 
fere with  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  a  fonign  country.  The  attor- 
neys for  Brown,  one  of  whom  was  after- 
ward Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
himself,  held  that  the  law  of  Maryland  was 
iu  contravention  of  two  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  viz:  para- 
graph 3,  Section  8  of  Article  1,  which  says: 
"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  *  »  » 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes;"  and  paragraph  2,  Section 
lOof  Article  1,  which  says:  "  No  State  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
impost  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except 
what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  exe- 
cuting its  inspection  laws." 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  (12  Wharton,  419), 
treating  the  subject  exhaustively.  He  up- 
held both  claims  madel)y  the  plaintifis  and 
held  that  *he  State  Lad  no  right  to  impose 
restrictions  on  commerce.  He  said:  "  No 
goods  would  be  imported  if  none  could  be 
sold.  "  *  The  right  to  sell  is  con- 
nected with  the  payment  of  duties.''  On 
the  power  of  Congress  to  control  commerce 
Justice  Marshall  said:  "The  power  is  co- 
extensive with  the  subject  on  which  it  acts. 

'  *  Congress  has  a  right  not  only  to 
authorize  importation,  but  to  authoiize  the 
importer  to  sell.  *  *  What  does  the 
importer  purchase  (when  he  pays  duties)  if 
he  does  not  purchase  the  privilege  to  sell.'' 

Pursuing  this  line  of  argument.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  said  the  United  States 
could  not  justify  its  action  to  any  foreign 
power,  if  called  to  account,  if  it  permitted 
the  States  to  prevent  the  sale  of  goods 
which  it  made  a  person  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  importation;  and  he  held  that  if  the 
power  to  tax  sales  of  imported  goods  in 
the  original  packages  was  admitted,  the 
power  to  prohibit  was  also  admitted.  The 
court  therefore  denied  the  power  to  tax. 

A  long  line  of  cases  follow  this  precedent, 
both  iu  the  United  States  and  State  courts. 
These  decisions  show  the  folly  of  the  at- 
tempt iu  Maine  to  prevent  the  sale  of  im- 
ported liquor  iu  the  original  packages.  If 
States  are  not  allowed  to  tax,  of  course  they 
are  not  allowed  to  prohibit,  and  the  case 
cited  expressly  declares  they  can  do  neither, 
though  the  question  of  prohibition  was  not 
before  the  court. 

Gov.  Bodwell  and  the  Maine  prohibi- 
tionists should  not  waste  either  time  or 
money  in  the  effort  to  prevent  by  judicia 


measures  the  sale  of  liquor  in  imported 
packages.  That  question  is  settled  by  the 
highest  authority  in  this  country — the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States — and  tho 
decision  will  not  bo  changed,  because  it 
ought  not  to  bo. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  change  of  law  as  to 
importations,  such  as  has  been  heretofore 
suggested  bj'  tho  National  Republican;  and 
if  Gov.  Bodwell  will  devote  himself  to  that 
end  he  will  succeed. 

The  duties  on  liquors  should  be  made  so 
high  as  to  be  practically  prohibitory.  A 
rigid  inspection  of  all  imported  liquors 
should  be  required  so  that  whatever  was 
brought  into  the  country  should  be  what  it 
is  claimed  to  be  and  not  vile,  poisonous 
mixtures,  such  as  are  now  imported,  and 
such  packages  should  be  prescribed  by  law, 
so  as  to  practically  prevent  a  retail  trade  as 
conducted  under  the  present  law. 

A  bill  containing  these  provisions  could 
be  made  a  law  at  the  first  session  of  the 
fiftieth  Congress.  It  is  the  first  step  the 
prohibitionists  should  take.  Such  a  meas- 
ure would  become  a  law,  almost  without 
opposition.     Will  some  of  our  temperance 

friiuds  try  it? 

•  » 

The  Keport  of  the  Fourth  Annual  State 
Viticultural  Convention  is  now  published 
and  ready  for  delivery.  Single  copies  are 
one  doUir  each,  but  special  rates  can  be 
obtained  for  five  copies  or  more. 


A    NEW    WINERT. 


Last  Thursday  a  company  was  organized 
at  Saratoga,  to  be  known  as  the  Saratoga 
Wine  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000, 
and  have  leased  the  old  Lewis  &  Hines 
winery  building.  They  will  fit  it  up  in 
first-class  style,  with  the  latest  improved 
machinery  and  expect  to  be  ready  for  this 
season's  vintage.  The  following  Board  of 
Directors  were  appointed:  A.  D.  McDon- 
ald, A.  L.  Sage,  A.  Berryman,  Kobert 
Parker  and  Peter  Warner.  We  suppose 
Mr.  Warner  will  be  th3  wine  maker. — Los 
Gatos  Mail. 


AUUREOATIU5I     OF    WINE. 


The  construction  of  a  cellar  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  St.  Helena  that  will 
hold  a  million  gallons  of  wine,  to  be  used 
as  a  storage  warehouse  is  one  of  the  press- 
ing necessities  of  the  times.  There  are 
a  number  of  wine  men  who  would  be  glad 
to  hold  their  wine  till  next  year  if  they  only 
had  cellar  room  for  it,  but  they  do  not  feel 
able  to  build  the  additional  cellars.  This 
"would  be  provided  for  with  a  storage  cellar 
of  the  kind  spoken  of  above.  And  again, 
when  the  buyer  came  he  would  know  just 
where  to  go  and  sales  could  be  speedily  and 
satisfactorily  eonsumated.  Let  the  wine 
men  look  into  the  feasibility  of  tho  pro- 
ject— St.  Helena  Independent. 


R.  H.  MCDONAI.D Praaidant 

R.  H.  MrDONALD,  Jr Tie*  Preddant 

8.  G.  MIIRPHY Cashier 

OF  THB  

PACIFIC  BANK! 


AT  Cl,091!  or  Bl'SMEaS 


June  30.  1887. 


RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises $1  ftO,(X)0  00 

Other  Real  Estate 30,041  97 

Land  Association  and  Gas  Stock 44,715  Hh 

Loans  and  Discounts 2,6]9,fi86  75 

Due  from  Banks SB'1,291  24 

Money  on  hand 899,  J73  48 

$4,107.809  27 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  paid  np $1,000,000  00 

SurplusFund 600.000  OO 

Undivided  Profits .S,841  43 

Due  Depositors 2.255,77.3  50 

Due  Banks 248,193  98 

»4,107,809  27 

We  take  pleasure  in  thanking:  our  3Uston]en<  for 
their  patronage,  and  request  a  continuance  thereof. 
We  have  been  able  in  the  last  six  ui'  nths  to  carry  an 
additional  $.'>0, 000  to  Surplus  Account,  bc&idts  pay- 
ins  our  usual  dividend. 

K.  H.  M  DOX.\I.,D,' President. 


THE  LEADING  PUMP  HOUSE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Cisteru  i'uuip. 


Rotary  Fump. 


PitchLT  Pump. 


VVOODIN  &    LITTLE, 


Deep  Well  Force  1  u  uf  Staiidanl. 


609  and  51  I   MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MANUFACTURERS 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Cistern,  Well  &  Force 
PUMPS. 

Adapted  for  every  kind  of  requirement  for  both  hand  and  power  use. 

Railroad  Pumps,  Steamboat  Pumps,  Mino  Pnmpa. 
'Windmill  Pumps,  Rotary  Pumps,  Fire  En;;iiics,  Hy- 
draulic Rams,  Hose,  Garden  Toois,  and  Pump  Materials. 


WINE  and  SPRAY  PUMPS,  a  Specialty. 


Sciiil  far  <'nlal<>i;iie. 

Mailed  Free. 


Deep  Well  Forcj 
Standard. 


Fulup 


Hydra    ic  R<(rn. 


Challenge    Double    Actinir    Horrizontal    Force    l^unips, 
Arrantrod  with  Horse   Power. 

•  The  above  cut  shows  our  Iron  Horse  Power 
and  one  of  our  celehrated  "Challenge" 
Double  Acting  Force  Pumps,  mounttd  on  an 
Iron  Bed  Plate,  for  use  on  wells  10  to  28  feet 
deep.  This  combination  is  one  which  will 
commend  itself  to  those  wiiibing  to  operate 
a  Pump  by  means  of  a  Horse  Power  for  forc- 
ing or  distributing  the  water  some  distaoce  off 
from  the  Famp  for  irrigating  purposes. 


no 


SAK    ERAKCISOO    MERCHANT. 
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THK    HAnK    Ol4l>    UACUS. 


[Magoe's  Real  £»tate  Circular.] 
When  any  diptiugnished  visitor  appears, 
when  any  public  excitement  produces  a 
public  meeting;  when  anything  stirring  oc- 
curs in  municipal,  state  ornational  politics; 
when  anj  proposition  is  up  for  making  any 
new  public  improvement — iu  short,  when 
anything  new  and  exciting  is  on  the  carpet 
at  any  time  or  an  any  subject,  the  same 
old,  worn-out  jobbers  and  political  haclss, 
with  unsavory  reputations,  turn  up,  and 
ring  into  the  movement  as  prominent  lead- 
ers, and  mdeavor  to  pose  as  very  distin- 
guished and  public  spirited  citizens,  in 
whose  charge,  not  only  city  funds  would  be 
safe,  but  on  whose  bosoms  a  defenceless 
widow  might  lean,  and  iu  whose  care  her 
little  funds  would  bo  as  safe  as  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury.  Every  good  movement  is  cursed 
and  frozen  out  by  the  presence  of  these  fel- 
lows, because  all  who  inow  them  (and  all 
old  citizens  do),  are  aware  that  these  jjar- 
ties  are  jackals  and  brass-bound  office  seek- 
ers, pure  and  simple.  Many  a  good  thing 
would  go  ahead  but  for  their  presence.  It 
is  thirtfore  in  order  to  ask  whether  this 
city  is  always  to  be  cursed  with  these  peo- 
ple. At  all  political  conventions,  at  all 
grape  and  fruit  growers'  conventions,  at  all 
meetings  to  make  or  to  abstain  from  mak- 
ing public  imjji'ovements,  these  fellows  turn 
up.  At  one  time  they  pose  as  soldiers,  at 
another  as  farmers,  at  another  as  political 
leaders,  and  at  all  times  as  public  spirited 
ciiiz.^ns  and  platform  orators.  Many  a 
quiet,  good  citizen  who  refuses  to  go  any- 
where where  these  jack  in-the-box  frauds 
appear,  is  getting  very  restive  under  their 
eternal  ringing-in,  and  if  some  of  these 
good  people  in  a  moment  of  distraction  and 
righteous  indignation  build  a  bonfire  under 
some  of  these  old  hacks  no  one  will  wonder 
at  it.  The  wonder  is  that  these  burrs  have 
been  tolerated  so  long. 


PURE    WINES. 


[National  Republican.] 

A  gentleman  thus  writes  us  on  the  above 
important  subject  from  a  religious  stand- 
point: 

Purity  in  all  things  is  a  natural  require- 
ment of  the  Christian.  No  good  son  of  the 
church  should  disgrace  himself  by  partak- 
ing in  word  or  action  of  anything  that  is 
not  pure. 

While  the  church  enjoins  the  principle, 
civil  laws  as  regard  purity  of  food  are 
framed  to  the  same  purport,  but  it  is  the 
citizen  who  should,  on  a  high  moral  basis 
partake  in  making  both  religious  and  civil 
laws  effective. 

The  efforts  of  the  farmers  overcame  all 
obstacles  and  obtained  a  law  obliging 
imitation  butter  (oleomargarine)  to  be  sold 
as  such,  thus  protecting  the  purity  of  the 
product  from  the  farm. 

The  American  grape  growers  strove  in 
vain  to  receive  protection  by  legislation 
against  bogus  wines.  The  California  As- 
sociation of  Vintagers  seeing  the  high  wine 


and  fraudulent  wine  interest  defeating  the 
growers'  bill  in  Congress,  hastily  framed  a 
state  law,  supposing  thereby  to  do  good. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  imperfect 
law  is'of  no  practical  effect,  as  outside  Cali- 
fornia the  stamp  on  wines  that  were  pure 
when  the  grower  put  it  on  his  casks  will 
shield  an  altered  article  which  has  passed 
through  several  ontsside  hands. 

What  consumers,  and  above  all  the 
churches,  should  require  of  wines  to  be 
bought,  if  possible  from  first  hands  for 
sacramental  objects,  would  be  to  ascertain 
from  time  to  time  by  chemical  analysis  the 
purity  of  what  is  obtained,  rather  than 
trust  a  dealer's  assertion  of  the  purity  of 
his  wines,  of  which  he  presents  certificates 
relating  to  some  sample  of  what  may  long 
have  been  exhausted,  let  the  agricultural 
department  test  wines  obtained  by  con- 
sumers. 

Washington  has  a  privilege,  of  which 
many  r<  aders  are  not  aware,  namely,  the 
absolute  certainty  of  the  purity  of  wines 
lodged  here  in  quantities  right  from  the 
vineyard  vinery.  We  refer  to  tha  To  Kalon 
product,  which,  in  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
perienced and  scrupulous  Californian,  is 
above  suspicion  of  anything  foreign  to  the 
grape  being  contained  in  them. 

Chbistian. 


THECOWEROB 

OF  ALL 

Throat  and  Lung   Diseases. 
CATARRH,  ASTHMA, 

Hay  Fever,  Diphilu-ria,  Croup,   Bronchitis, 

Neuralgia,  Sudden  Colds,    Sore 

Throat,  Etc. 

POSITIVELY  CURED 


(Patented  April,  1886) 


Neiit  by  Mail  or  ExproNH  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price,  So. 00  (Smoke  Ball,  83.00,  Debel- 
lator — the  constitutional  treatment— S2.00)  and  four 
cents  in  stamps.    Address 

Carbolic  Smoke  Bail  Co-, 

653  IWARKKT  STKEET, 

San   Frakcisco,  Cal 
£7Beware  of  Hurtful  Imilntlons. 


PUMPS! 


WINDMILL     PUMPS,     HAND-FORCE     PUMPS,     LIFT 
PUMPS,   WINE   PUMPS.    HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

And  Pumps  for  every  kind  of  work. 

IRON   PIPES  and   PLUMBERS'  GOODS. 

414   Market    St.,  San    Francisco. 


JAMES  LINB'ORTH,     -     Agent, 
120  Front  St-,  San  Francisco. 


"COLD   SEAL" 

jEt  vi  To  To  ©  I*    :BCose, 

For   Sale    by   All    Dealers. 


Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes. 
GOODYEAR   RUBBER  CO., 


11.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.  I 
S.  M.  RUNYON,     ; 

577  and  579  Market  St., 


AOENTS. 


San  Fra.ncjsco 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 
COBES,    BREWESS'    AND    BOTTLESS'    SCPPLIES, 

SODA  WATER  AND  WINE  DEALERS'  MATERIALS. 


ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


313  SACRAMEHrTO  ST. 


San  Francisco. 


Dlcliirl&llyfirs  SoiirCi.  I 


MINE  &  WORKS,  COVE  CREEK,  U.  T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 

Fine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

AND 

Lump  Sulphur  for  Acid  &  Powder 
Works. 

ly  Guaranteed  Purer  and  Finer  than  any 
iu  this  Market. 

For  Male  In  I.ot«  to  Suit. 


RUPTURE 


luickly  and  Permanently 
_Qred  by  the  Oelebrated 
DR.  PIEUCE'S  PATENT 

lilAGNETtCEUSTIC  TRUSS 

Oritdnal  and  Oni-x  Genuinib 

—  lectrlcTruSB,  Perfect Ketainer 

Easy  to  wear.  Irt;tantly  relieves  every 

case.  KaB  cured  thoQBan<is.  EBtnb.lSTS. 

Send  for  Free  lUustr'd  Pamphlet  No  L 

MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUS8  CO., 

304  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET.  ST.  LOT7IB.  MO. 

704  SAC'MENTO  ST..  SAN  EHAycrBOQ.  CAL. 


SUBLIMED    SULPHUR. 

The   "SICILIAN  SULPHUR  CO."    continues    to 
manufacture  a  superior  quality  of 

SUBLIMED     SULPHUR. 

its  perfect  purity  rendering  it  particularly  suitable  (or 
Vlir«yar<lN,  Mnrket'Kai*<leus,  I^niiiKlries, 
KlieepWHHta,  etc.  Large  &tock  constantly  on 
hand,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  at  lowest  price. 

PHILIP    CADCr,    Aeeut. 

Office— 412  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LC. 

511  SaDsoie  St.,  S.  F. 


A.  1876  S.  I.  XII. 
1.8.  1888  G. 

The  Indgstritm  lerer  Sink. 

CROSSE    &    CARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,    Residence,    Business    and    Manufacturing 

Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  Cf  mmis'-ion . 

And  Publishers  of  ''Sonoma  County  Land  Register 

and  Santa  Rosa  Business  Directorj\" 


OFFICE         312  B  St., 


Santa  Koba,  Cal 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 

Cor.  Beale  A  Howard  Sis..  H.  F. 

W.  H.  TAVLOR.  Prest.  R.  S.  MOORE,  Supt. 


BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 


IN    ALL   ITS   BBANCHES. 


Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressure  or  Coiapound. 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  alt  kinds  built  complete,  with 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  work  produced. 

SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  moat  approved  plans.  Also,  al) 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

PUMPS.  Direct  Acting  Pumps,  for  irriifation  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with   the  celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND  STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  G-REENEBAUM  &  CO., 

51   &  53  FIRST  STREET, 

Union  Foundry  Block,  SAN  FEANCISCO. 

69  I  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 


\  July  22,  188Y 


SAN    I-BANOISCO    MEKCHA^TT. 


Ill 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 

PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 

ESTABLISHED  1S5«. 
drowcra  of  anil  Dealers  in 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

VINBVARDS  IN 

Los  Anokles  County,         Sonoma  CorsrY, 
Mebced  Co.       and       Fresno  Co. 

626    Montgomery    st., 

Mail    I''i-aiiciN<*o. 

41—46    Broadway    St., 

New  York. 

The  Wine  and  Spirit  Review. 

Published  semi-monthly  at 
Sew  York,  liOnisville  au<l  Chicajfo. 


Subscription SS.OO  per  Annum 


An  excellent  raediiim  for  wino  makers  de- 
siring to  sell  their  goods  in  the  East. 

Advertising  Kates  on  application  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  S.  F.  Mekchant. 


LOMA  PRIETA  LDMBEE  CO. 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE   ON    HAND   A    FCLI.  SUPPLY  OF  THE 
folio win^jf  size 


GRAPE  STAKES, 

2X2-4  FEET  LONG. 

»       2X2 '5  FEET  LONG, 
2X2-6  FEET  LONC. 

Wtalcli     will     be     sola    at    reasonable 
rates. 

Address  all  communications  to 

10M,1PRIETU»MBER(0„ 

f  LOMA  PRIETA. 


Santa  Crnz  C'onnly, 


Cal. 


A  MEMOIK  ON  OLIVE  GROWINft 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 

AND 

SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 


530  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA     VINEYAEDS. 


K 


BVU    CHARLES, 

»,  Kruj;  .Station,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 

Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


H 


W.  CUABB,  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Oakville, 

,     Napa  County. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


F.  KORBEL  &  BROS. 

727    BRYANT    ST.,  S.  F., 

Or  at  NORTH  FORK  MILL,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


mm 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

34  Post  St.  S  F. 

Send  for  Circular.' 
Short-hand,  Type  Writing,  Telegraphy,  Sinfrle  and 
Double  Entry  Bookkeopine,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Business  Penmanship,  Mercantile  Law,  Business  Cor- 
res|)Ondence.  Lectures  on  Law,  Actual  Business  Prac- 
tice; Importing,  Brokerage  and  Bankintr,  English 
Branches.  Drawing,  the  Modern  Languages,  all  for 
875  per  term  of  G  months. 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

THE  BEST  AKTICLE 

FOR  TYING  UP  YINES 

IN    THE    9IAKKET. 


Put  up  in  Balls  of  4  lbs.  Each 

12  Balls  in  a  package. 

tubb¥&  go., 

613  FRO  XT  ST.,  San  Francisco. 


THE     VITICULTURE 

OK 

CLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  making,  maturing  and  keeping 
of  Claret  wines,  by  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior.     Trans- 
ated  by  Rev.  John  J.  Bleasdale,  D.  D.,  orginic  ana- 
lyst, oenologist,  etc. 
Price  75  cents;   by  mail  80  cents.     For  saje  by 

"THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT." 

BOX  2366,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ANGLO -NEVADA 

Assurance  Corporation 


-OF- 


8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FIRE  and  MARINE. 


Capital  Fully  Paid,  $2,000,000. 


OFFICE:      4IO     PINE     ST. 


DIRECTORS: 

LOUIS  SLOSS,  J.  W.  MACKAY 

J.  B.  HAGGIN,  W.  F.  WHITTIER, 

J.  RO.SKNKELD,  E.  E.  EYKE, 

0.  L.  BltA.NDER,  E.  L.  GRIFFITH, 

J.  F.  BIGELOW,  J.  GREENKBAUM, 

W.  H.  DIMOND. 


This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  receire  appli- 
cations for  Fire  and  Marine  lusurancr. 


G.  L.  BRANDER President 

C.  P.  FARNFIELD Se«tetsr/ 


Rankers,    The    Kevaan    Banh   ,or  Saa 
Francl-^co. 


3SJ"0^\7\r       H.E3.A.I>"X'. 


THE 


OF  THE 


FOURTH  ANNUAL 


STATE 


VITIGULTURAL 

CONVENTION. 


ft 


WITB    ILLCSTBATIONS. 


Chas.  Bundschu. 


J.  GUNDLACH. 


J.   GUNDLACH   &  CO. 

Vine  Growers  and  Shippers  op 

CALIFORNIA 

WINES  AND  BRANDIES. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE: 

CORNER    MARKET    AND    SECOND    STS. 

NEW   YORK    OFFICE: 

52    WARREN    STREET. 


PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Office  of  thb  San  Fbascisco  Meechant 

E.G.  HUGHES  &  CO., 

Publishers, 
511  Sansome  Street, 


Bead    Refore  tlie    State   Hortlealliuml 
■•ciety,  February  29,  ISSI.  by 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 


Win  b*  mailed  by  the  8.  F.  MuoiAm  on  no«ip4  0 
00  mtkU  In  one  nr  two-ceut  postage  eUimiM. 


OTTO    HANN, 

268  Water  St,  New  York. 

WINE   FLAVORS   AND    FININGS. 

SUPERIOR   RED  WINE  COLOR, 

PURELY      FROM     VEGETABLE      MAHER      AND      ENTIRELY     HARMLESS. 

S"u.lr>lxvir    &la.G>&tm,    C3rGl.ett±xxG,  Xisixx- 

t  tSf  Ali,  Mi  Abticlbs  Wabbaktbd  Pbbfkctly  Innoouocs.  *gg 


FAIRBANKS' 

VINEYARD  SCALES 

AND 

THERMOMETERS. 

Fairbanks  &  Hutchinson, 

517  A-  519  Market    St.,   Snu    Iranclsco 

118  Commercial  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

The  Qerian  Savins  anil  Loan  Society. 

0».    DIVIDEND  NOTICE— THE  GERMAN  SAT- 

injs  and  Loan  Society.— For  the  half  year  end- 
ing June  30,  18M7.  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The 
German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  declared  a  divi- 
liend  at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty  two  on'^-hundredtna 
(4  32-1  (X))  per  cent  per  annum  on  term  deposits  and 
three  and  sixty  onehundredths  (3  60-100)  per  cent 
per  annum  on  ordinary  deposit..,  payable  on  and  after 
I  he  Ist  day  of  July,  1 887.    By  order. 

GEO.  LETTE,  Secretary. 


DR.  JORDAN'S 

IVIuseum  of  Anatomy ! 

751  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
r^o  an<<  learn  how  to  avoid  disease  and 
*-*  how  M-onderfutly  you  nn  made. 
Private  olflce  211  Geary  street.  Con- 
sultation on  lost  manhood  and  mil  dis- 
eases of  men.  Brigbt's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  cured.    Send  for  book 


112  

HONOLULU. 

CASTLE  &  COOKE, 
SHIPPING 

AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

WM.  G.  mwm  &  CO 

SUGAR  FACTORS  AND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

Houoliiln,  H.  I, 

— AGENTS  KOB — 

HAK  ALAU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

NAALEHU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HONUAPO  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

STAll  MILLS Hawaii 

HAWA II AN  COM'L  &  SUGAR  CO Maui 

MAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIHEE  PLAN  I'ATION Maui 

M AK E >;  SUU A R  CO Kaua 

KEALIA  PLANTATION Kauai 

A8:eiil.s  for  tbe 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

"aT  zellerb  agh, 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    PLAT,   WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPING  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster  and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine  . 

419  <&  421  CLAY   STREET. 

A  few  doors  below  Smsouie  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  L  G.  STEELE  &  GO. 

.Sue  lessors  to 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOWE  &  CO. 

C0MMI3SI0N  MERCHANTS, 

Ajfents    Amciican   Siiijar    Refinery    and   Waahinston 
Saltiion  Cannery. 

Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

I'rojBridors 

VERBA  BUHNA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  aud  Fruit  Brandies. 

San  Jose  Vaults, 

7th,  8Ui,  Sau  Salvador  &  William  Sts., 

SAN    .lOSE.  P.  O.  Box,  136S. 

John  T.  Cutting  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 

Siiii    FrHiicisco. 


SAIff    PRANCISOO    MERCHANT. 


July  22,  1887 


THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO., 

Respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  TOUUISTS  AND 
PLEASdRK  SEKKKRSto  the  .-sUPEKlOK  FACILIT- 
IES afforiled  by  the  "Northern  Dlviiiioii"  of  its  line 
for  rcaciiiii;;  the  principal 

SUMMER  AND  WINTER  RESORTS  OF  CALITORNIA 

WITH    SPEED,   SAFETY  AND  COMFORT, 

l*e«ieaElero,  Mcatio  Park,  Kaiitn  Clara, 
Kan  JoKO,  iflailrouo  Aliiierni  NpriuffH, 
Uilro^'  if  ut  Mpriii^N. 


-1^  o  jsar  T  E3  n.  e:  tt- 

"the  queen  of   AMERICAN   WATERING   PLACES." 

Caiitp  <j}oo<lall,  Aptos,  I^oiiia  Prieta, 
Monte  Vi»fta,  New  Brj^fliton.  8oqu«l, 
Camp  Capitola,  aud 

PARAISO  HOT  SPRINGS. 
EL     PASO       DE       ROBLES 

HOT  AND  COLO  SULPHUR  SPRINGS, 
And    the  only  Natural   Mnd    iiaths    in    the    World. 

This  Road  runs  through  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  sections  of  California,  and  is  the  only  line 
traversing-  the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley,  celeorated 
for  its  productiveness,  anj  the  picturesque  and  park- 
like c-hararter  of  its  scenerj-;  as  also  the  beau'ifal  San 
Benito;  I'ajaro  and  Salinas  Valleys,  the  most  flourish- 
ing agricultural  sections  of  the  I'acific  Coast. 

Along  the  entire  route  of  the  "  Northern  Division  " 
the  tourist  will  meet  with  a  succ'_-ssion  of  Kxtensive 
Farms.  Dellotitful  Suburban  Homes.  Beautiful  Gar- 
dens, Innumerable  Orchards  and  Vineyards,  and  Lux- 
uriant Fields  of  Grain;  indeed  a  continuous  panorama 
of  enchanting  Mountain,  Valley  and  Coast  scenery  is 
presented  to  the  view. 

Characteristics  ol'  this  IJue  : 


GOOD  ROAD'BED. 
LOW  RATES, 


STEEL  RAILS. 
FAST  TIME, 


FLFQANT  CARS, 
FNE  SCENERY. 


Ticket  Okfices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  St.  Station,  No.  613  Market  Street, 
Grand  Hotel,  and  rtotunda,  Baldwin  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  A.*st.  Pass.  andTkt.  Agt. 


S.    p.    COMPANY. 


QUICK   TIME   AND   CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Cities 

Via  the  Great  Trans-continental  All-Rail  Routes 


—  OF  THE  - 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

(Pacikic    System.) 

Daily  Express  and  EmiKrant  Trains  make  prompt  con- 
;nection8  with  the  several  Railway  Linos  in  the  East, 

CONXECTISQ   AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEAaS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE   SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 


THIRD  ■  «;i.ANS     SI.EEPI5f«    I'AKS 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 

No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

t^  Tickets  sold.  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  infrrmation  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices,  where  passengers  calling  ic  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


FOR  SALK  ON  KKASONABLB  TEKM8, 

Apply  to,  or  address, 
W.  H.  MILLS,  JEROME  MADDEN, 

Land  Agent,  Land  Agent, 

C.  P.  R.  R.    SAN  FRANCISCO.  S.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.  N.  TO WNE.  T.  H.  OOODBIAJT, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

•  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1856. 


PAPER. 


1886. 


S.      IE*.      T  uA.  ■»■  Xj  O  H.     cfc      GCy. 

Manufacturers   of.  and   Dealers   in   Paper   of  all   kinds. 


IMl'OKTKllS  OF  ALL   KINDS  OF 

Priiiliiix    anil    Wrapiiiiis    I'niMM-. 

401    ,V    -HYA  t^ASSOMK  t  T. ,    S.    K. 

FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  aROWER 

A  IH  PACE  .MONTHLY. 

Pnbliihed  at  f'harloUesville,  Virqlnia. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growini;  belt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  cxperieuced,  -ractical 
pomologiRts  on  the  idilorial  staff.  Ai:  ex- 
cellent grailo  and  tixt  book  for  tue  fruit- 
fjrower.  Ofliiial  organ  of  the  Monticello 
Grape  and  Frnit  Growers'  Association. 
Agents'wauted. 


Book,  jSews,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY. 

Proprietors  Pioneer  and  San  Geronimo  Mills.         Agents  for  South  Coast  (Straw)  Mills 

■414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SHIPPING. 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


CARRYI.N'G  THE  INITED   gTATES,  HAWAIIAN 
and  Colonial  mails  for 

HONOLULU, 

AUCKLAND. 

and  SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT   CHANGE. 
The  splendid  new  3,(H)0-ton  Steamship 


Mariposa. 

Will  leave    the    Company's  wharf,  corner   Steuart 

and  Folsoni  streets, 

FRIDAY,  July  29»h.  1887,  at  2  P.  M. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

For  Honolulu  anil  Return, 

AUSTRALIA, 

Tnesdny,  Auk.  letta  nt  2  P.  H. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  office,  327  Market  St. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKEUS  A  BROS., 
Uen«ral  Aicents. 

OCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

COMPANY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wharf   corner  First  and  Brannan  sts. 
at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA    and   HONUKONU. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae, 

1887. 

STEAMER  FROM  SAN  FRA;*CISC0. 

OCEANIC WEDNESDAY,  AUG.  3d 

GAELIC TUESDAY,  AUG.  -236 

BELGIC SATURDAY,  SEPT.  10th 

SAN  PABLO SATURDAY.  OCT.  1   t 

OCF.ANIC THURSDAK,  OCT   20th 

GAELIC WEDNKSDAY,  NOV.  9th 

BELGIC TUESDAY,  NOV.  29th 

S.AN  PABLO WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  2lBt 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  i^nd  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R,  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freiijht  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  the  Pacific  .Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or 
at  No.  202  Market  street.  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD   President 


Life  Scholarship,  $75. 

FULL    BUSINESS    COURSE. 


Six  Months'  Course,    $75, 

Includintj  Shorthand,  Type- writing,  Telegraphy,  Aea- 
dcinie  Branches,  Modern  Lan&fuages,  and  thu 
Business  Course. 
Send  for  Circulars. 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

BY 

CHARLES    A.    WETMORE. 

iECOND  EDITION  WITH  APPENDIX 
For  Male  at 

THE     "MERCHANT"      OFFICE. 

rHiCE  25  CENTS 


PUMPS 


For    IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAMATION 
Steam  Eugines,  Horse  Powers  Jt  Wind  Mills, 

Complete  Pmuping  outfits— all  sizes— foi 
every  pxurpoBe.  The  latest,  best 
and  cheapest.  If  you  need  ant- 
thing  in  this  line,  write  to 

Byeon  Jacsson 

r6256tkSt.SaDFru(i»fc 


Devoted  to  Viticulture,  Olive  Culture,  and  other  Productions,  Manufactures  and   Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VOL.  XVIII,  NO.  8. 


SAN  FEANOISOO,  AUGUST  5,  1887. 


PEIOE  15  CENTS 


Note  on  the  Use  of  Alkalina  Poly- 
sulphides  for  the  Mildew. 

By  M.  U  Vte.  Amacrv  db  Mostlaiif,  Enfiiiieer. 

tPrewnted  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Herault, 

November  9,  1885.] 

Among  the  agents  for  trial,  Bulphar  is  the 
one  whose  employment  first  occurretl  to  all. 
But  if  flowers  of  sulphur  bo  efficent  against 
the  Oidium,  it  has  shown  itself  to  be  without 
sensible  influence  on  the  mildew,  the  rapid 
propagation  of  which  far  exceeds  the  trans- 
formation of  the  sulphur  into  sulphurous 
acid,  the  only  oonditiou  in  which  it  acts  ou 
fongi. 

I  thought  next  of  precipitated  sulphur, 
which  is  produced  in  several  chemical  re- 
actions in  so  fine  a  state  that  it  passes 
through  filter-papers,  and  the  rapid  oxida- 
tion which  I  have  easily  verified. 

But  it  was  evident  that  if  one  wished  to 
profit  by  the  advantages  of  this  physical 
state  of  sulphur,  it  must  be  produced  on 
the  leaf  itself,  where  it  is  to  be  oxidized. 
Moreover,  among  the  available  reactions, 
the  only  practical  one  was  the  oxidation  of 
the  polysnlphurets  in  solution .  I  was  there- 
fore led  to  "  throiB  upon  the  plant  a  dilute 
solution  of  liver  of  sulphur  {j>enta-sulphuret 
of  potansa)  by  means  of  an  atomizer." 

This  body  is  found  in  commerce  at  a  low 
price,  and  oxidizes  more  easily  than  the 
corresponding  sodium  compound. 

When  we  expose  to  the  action  of  the  aif 
a  surface  covered  with  a  one  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  liver  of  sulphur,  the  latter  is  chang- 
ed instantly.  A  deposit  of  sulphur-precipi- 
tate takes  place,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
hyposnlpliite  is  formed  and  remains  in 
solution.  If  we  remove  the  sulphur  we  find 
that  the  hyposulphite  itself  oxidizes  rapidly 
in  the  presence  of  porous  bodies.  As  the 
sulphur  produced  is  transformed  into  sul- 
phurous acid,  almost  all  of  the  sulphur  in 
the  peuta-sulphuret  is  utilized  quite  rapidly. 
After  some  hours  a  cloth  impregnated  with 
this  precipitated  sulphur  contains  scarcely 
any  sulphur,  except  in  the  form  of  sulphur- 
ous acid. 

These,  then,  are  the  advantages  of  my 
method:  (1)  The  rapid  production  and 
almost  complete  utilization  of  sulphurous 
acid;  (2)  the  presence  of  water,  which 
facilitates  the  action  of  the  gas  upon  the 
fungus. 


These  are  the  facts  which  led  me  to  make 
some  experiments,  the  last  and  most  con- 
clusive of  which  are  presented  herewith. 

Expenments. — In  the  month  of  May  last 
a  vineyard  of  10  acres  of  the  Jacquez 
variety,  belonging  to  the  steward  of  the 
estate,  was  attacked  by  mildew.  I  treated 
it  by  my  method  the  23d  of  May.  I  visited 
the  vineyard  the  Slst;  the  disease  had  dis- 
appeared; being  taken  at  its  beginning,  it 
had  done  slight  injury  and  had  stopped. 

The  cure  could  be  attributed  only  to  the 
remedy  or  to  a  change  of  weather.  Now, 
the  weather  was  as  bad  after  the  treatment 
as  before.  In  fact,  the  mean  humidity  of 
eight  days  preceding  the  treatment  (the 
period  during  which  the  mildew  developed) 
was  04,  with  a  maximum  of  71.  After  the 
treatment,  from  the  24th  to  the  31st,  the 
mean  was  the  same,  and  there  was  a  nota- 
ble maximum  the  27th  of  May. 

In  the  month  of  July,  in  cloudy  weather 
with  frequent  fogs,  the  mildew  soon  ap- 
pears. On  the  14th  I  was  informed  that  it 
had  broken  out  in  the  plain  of  the  Clotte, 
where  we  had  a  vineyard  of  10  hectares  by 
itself,  on  low  alluvial  soil,  between  the  hill 
and  the  railroad  embankment. 

The  disease  appeared  in  a  heatare  of 
Jacquez  six  years  old,  very  handsome,  with 
a  luxuriant  vegetation.  My  atomizer,  of  a 
bad  patteru,  was  then  broken,  and  I  could 
not  make  the  application  until  the  18th. 
The  mildew  was  attacking  already  the  first 
rows  of  Aramous,  grafted  ou  Jacquez  and 
Riparia,  and  surrounding  the  old  ungraft- 
ed  (?)  Jacquez  [Jacquez  francs  de  pieds). 
Eight  days  later  the  disease  had  made  no 
progress.  The  leaves,  which  were  severely 
attacked,  had  indeed  dried  up,  but  not  an- 
other row  had  been  touched.  The  result 
was  so  evident  that  I  did  not  make  a  second 
treatment,  as  was  my  intention. 

Here,  again,  the  weather  had  remained 
favorable  to  the  mildew,  the  mean  humidity 
being  56  for  the  second  halt  of  July,  as  for 
the  first;  continuous  damp  weather,  with 
persistent  fogs  in  this  inclosed  valley.  As 
hygrometric  maxima  we  had  82  and  95  the 
19th  and  29th  of  July. 

During  this  weather  the  disease  made 
progress  in  the  vineyards  of  all  my  neigh- 
bors, while  the  vines  treated  in  May,  and 
situated  very  favorably  for  the  growth  of 
the  mildew,  showed  no  sign  of  attack. 

Finally,  during  the  last  half  of  August, 
I  there  was  a  violent  recrndescencs  all  through 


the  country,  except  in  the  vineyards  treated. 
These  remained  uninjured. 

Mode  of  operating. — The  following  is  the 
result  of  my  experiments  as  to  method  of 
procedure:  It  is  best  to  use  the  Kiley  spray- 
ing machine  mounted  upon  a  reed  1  mtter 
long,  communicating  by  a  hard-rubber  tub( 
about  2  meters  long,  with  a  small  pump 
mounted  on  a  covered  cask,  which  containis 
the  solution,  and  holds  about  ten  liters. 

The  solution  is  easily  made  by  dissolving 
one  kilo  of  the  substance  in  several  liters  of 
boiling  water,  and  then  diluting  with  cold 
water  to  a  volume  of  one  hundred  liters.  It 
should  be  filtered  thro»igh  a  cloth  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Two  men  are  required  to  work  the  appar- 
atus; one  introduces  the  atomizer  into  the 
midst  of  the  main  stems,  throwing  the 
spray  vertically,  so  as  to  reach  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaves,  and  facilitating  the 
operation  by  raising  the  branches  with  his 
left  hand. 

The  other  operator  works  the  pump  and 
carries  the  cask  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
steadying  it  with  the  other  hand,  because  it 
is  more  convenient  to  carry  it  so  than  to 
place  it  on  the  ground  and  try  to  hold  it  by 
means  of  the  foot-board  with  which  these 
instruments  are  provided. 

It  took  these  two  men  four  hours  to  treat 
the  hectare  of  Jacquez  mentioned  above, 
using  two  hundred  liters  of  liquid.  We 
have,  therefore,  the  maximum  cost  of  the 
process,  for  in  general,  less  time  and  ma- 
terial will  be  necessary.  Accordingly,  2 
francs'  worth  of  material  and  eight  hours 
of  labor  constitute  the  maximum  expense. 

Liver  of  sulphur  costs  1  franc  per  kilo 
retail,  and  70  francs  per  100  kilos. 

Observations.— The  solution  should  never 
be  prepared  in  advance,  for  it  changes 
rapidly;  and  the  substance  should  be  kept 
in  the  tin  boxes  in  which  it  comes,  in  all 
cases  secure  from  any  moisture. 

The  spraying  should  be  done  by  prefer- 
ence in  the  early  morning  or  at  sunset,  for 
the  evaporation  being  less  active,  the  liquid 
does  not  dry  up  until  the  chemical  reaction 
has  taken  place.  I  have  never  worked  at 
any  other  time. 

Finally,  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  we  act 
as  soon  as  the  disease  appears,  when  there 
are  only  a  few  leaves  affected,  the  arrest  of 
the  scourge  will  bo  much  more  rapid;  the 
cure  more  certain.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the 


fungus  has  invaded  the  entire  vineyard,  it 
is  probable  that  a  single  treatment  wiU  not 
suffice. 

As  for  me,  I  think  we  ought  always  to  be 
ready  to  act  immediately,  and  that  the 
workmen  should  know  how  to  recognize  the 
mildew  and  should  at  once  give  notice  to 
the  proper  person. 

Preventive  treatments. — In  the  month  of 
May  last  I  also  treated  a  vineyard  contain- 
ing about  3  hectares  of  Aramons  grafted  on 
Riparias,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
Vidourle.  Although  late  in  putting  forth 
and  having  yet  only  a  few  leaves,  this  vine- 
yard was  already  attacked  by  mildew. 

The  treatment  was  given  immediately, 
!\nd  the  disease  did  not  reappear. 

From  this  fact  and  those  cited  above,  I 
infer  the  efficacy  of  preventive  treatments 
which  forestall  the  violence  of  an  epidemic 
by  destroying  the  fungus  germs  which  are 
on  the  plant  and  render  an  invaiion  of  mil- 
dew less  severe  when  they  do  not  put  a  stop 
to  it. 

It  is  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  fungus,  which  makes 
our  struggle  against  it  so  difficult. 

Moreover,  I  cite  facts  only,  and  on  this 
score  I  ought  to  add  the  following,  which 
has  its  economic  importance. 

The  vineyards  treated  in  the  spring  have 
had  neither  Oidium  nor  Erineum;*  this  lat- 
ter, which  was  greatly  injuring  the  vine- 
yards treated  in  July,  disappeared  after  the 
treatment.  This  fact  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  the  remedy  which  acts  upon  the  fungus 
which  is  most  difficult  to  destroy  ought 
evidently  to  succeed  with  those  the  develop- 
ment of  which  is  stopped  by  ordinary  sul- 
phur. 

In  the  present  note  I  give  only  some  facts, 
chemical  or  viticultural  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  and 
not  theories  and  suppositions  based  upon 
trials  in  a  garden. 

I  am  personally  so  well  convinced  that  I 
intend  to  employ  this  method  exclusively 
on  my  entire  vineyard  of  82  hectares  (202 
acres),  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  many  agri- 
culturists come  to  assist  in  my  treatments 
next  spring,  and  to  aid  me,  by  their  advice 
and  criticism,  in  perfecting  the  method  by 
means  of  polysnlphurets. 


♦The  Erineum  13  DOt  a  tungua,  but  is  an  »bnom>»l 
crowth  of  the  leaf,  caused  bv  the  preeonco  of  gall- 
mltea.— Tb. 
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THE  PEBONOSPOKA  OVEKl'<»MK  BY 
HIDBATE    OF    LIME. 


By  M.  G  B.  Cbrletti,  Director  vf  the  Jievue  dt  Viti- 
culture et  d'Oinoloijie  Italienne. 
IMessager  Agricole,  October,  10, 1885.] 


Five  years  have  passed  since  we  announc- 
ed the  appearance  of  Peronospora  viticota 
upon  the  hills  of  Conegliano.  Since  then 
wu  have  followed  with  anxiety  the  au- 
nouuoements  of  contemporary  or  later  in- 
vasions of  this  fungas  in  several  localities 
of  Upper  or  Middle  Italy,  where  they  have 
caused  more  or  less  considerable  ravages. 
We  are  happy  to  state  once  more  from 
Conegliano  that  one  cau  see  here  entire 
hectares  of  vines,  in  which  the  Peronospora 
has  been  met  and  vanquished.  It  now 
remains  for  all  viticulturists  interested  to 
demonstrate  that  the  results  obtained  in  this 
locality  will  be  the  same  in  other  regions 
and  each  year. 

The  group  of  substances  to  which  seekers 
of  remedies  for  Peronospora  have  directed 
most  attention  is  that  of  the  alkalies,  in  the 
form  of  hydrate  or  carbonate.  At  the  end 
of  1S83  the  hydr.ites  of  soda  and  lime  and 
the  carbonate  of  soda  were  stated  to  be 
efficacious;  the  results,  however,  were 
neither  complete  that  year  nor  in  1884,  be- 
cause (as  is  well  established  to-day)  the 
application  of  these  solutions  was  not  made 
at  suitable  times  nor  in  doses  as  abundant 
and  as  often  repeated  as  was  necessary. 

Some  weeks  later  M.  Eho,  director  of  the 
Agri-horticultural  School  of  Udine,  recom- 
mended milk  of  lime  to  viticulturists,  be- 
cause at  the  close  of  last  year  he  had 
observed  that  two  vines  of  Refosco,  already 
having  a  good  third  of  their  leaves  yellow 
and  burned,  had  budded  anew  .some  days 
after  being  treated  by  the  milk  of  lime.  No 
great  importance  was  attached  to  the  result 
thus  announced,  because,  whenever  for  any 
reason  the  vine  has  prematurely  lost  many 
of  its  leaves,  a  new  growth  takes  place  with- 
out the  ns9  of  milk  of  lime;  and,  and,  be- 
sides, this  new  growth  is  not  to  be  desired, 
because  it  necessitates  a  premature  con- 
sumption of  materials  which  ought  to  serve 
for  the  production  of  fruit  the  following 
year. 

Hapi)ily,  while  the  several  experiments 
recommended  by  two  successive  circulars  of 
the  minister  of  agriculture  were  made  either 
at  the  School  of  Viticulture  or  on  the  estates 
of  several  proprietors  in  the  vicinity  of 
Conegliano,  the  method  extolled  by  M. 
Rho  was  tried  at  the  same  time  on  a  large 
area  and  in  a  very  complete  manner. 

The  preceding  autumn  the  two  brothers 
Bellussi,  having  observed  that  some  varie- 
ties treated  with  the  hydrate  or  milk  of  lime 
had  resisted  the  Peronospord  much  better, 
resolved  to  treat  their  whole  vineyard  this 
year,  one  row  with  milk  of  lime  and  another 
with  sulphur.  Let  us  note  that  they  operat- 
ed upon  several  hectares  and,  that,  although 
attached  to  trees,  the  rows  of  vines  had  a 
great  number  of  transverse  branches,  which 
formed  a  veritable  net-work  upon  the  soil. 
In  passing  we  may  state  that  this  system  of 
pruning  would  not  be  approved  by  those 
who  desire  a  long  and  constant  production. 
In  the  month  of  May,  by  means  of  a  box 
placed  on  wheels  and  by  fans  (?)  {ventila- 
teurs) ,  the  brothers  Bellussi  began  to  sprin- 
kle a  part  of  the  rows  of  vines  abundantly 
with  milk  of  lime  (2-3  parts  of  limo  to  100 
of  water).  They  repeated  this  operation 
five  or  six  times,  allowing  sixteen  days  for 
going  over  the  domain. 

The  Peronospora  having  appeared  only 
in  the  month  of  May  from  the  seashore  to 
the  hills,  wrought  its  principal  ravages  up- 


on the  plain  where  the  fields  of  MM. 
Bellussi  are  situated,  and  it  is  there  that 
some  very  remarkable  differences  may  be 
observed: 

1.  On  the  small  number  of  vines  which 
were  treated  with  the  milk  of  lime  only 
once  this  year,  the  preservation  of  the 
leaves  which  developed  in  spring  is  greater 
than  on  the  vines  simply  sulphured.  The 
portions  of  the  leaves  which  already  con- 
tained the  Peronospora  are  atrojhied,  but 
the  disease  has  made  no  more  progress,  the 
rest  of  the  leaf,  as  Professor  Cuboni  has 
shown,  remaining  green  and  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  nourishing  the  vine. 

2.  In  the  greater  number  of  rows  of 
vines  the  treatment  with  milk  of  lime  began 
in  the  month  of  May  and  was  repeated 
several  times,  and  there  the  preservations 
of  all  the  leaves  of  spring  time  is  perfect. 
No  trace  of  Peronospora  is  to  be  seen,  al- 
though all  the  intermediate  rows  of  vines, 
treated  only  with  sulphur,  have  already 
lost  two-thirds  of  their  leaves  by  this  mil- 
dew, and  are  in  many  places  in  contact  with 
the  lime-sprinkled  leaves.  If  there  are 
traces  of  Peronospora  upon  the  vines  treated 
with  the  lime,  it  is  only  upon  some  very 
high  branches  which  the  sprinkling  could 
not  reach.  The  leaves  treated  are  deep 
green,  they  are  broader  and  larger  than  the 
others,  better  nourished,  and  their  pe- 
duncles begin  to  redden,  which  indicates 
an  excellent  alimentation.  The  grapes  are 
not  very  plentiful,  but  are  healthy  and  well 
nourished;  the  branches  are  better  than 
those  of  the  sulphured  rows,  but  on  account 
of  the  too  abundant  and  long  growth,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  they  are  not 
very  fine. 

3.  Finally  we  come  to  the  vines  which 
were  treated  the  year  before,  and  which 
have  also  been  treated  several  times  this 
year.  These  vines  not  only  retain  their 
foliage  in  good  condition,  but  also  bear  a 
greater  quantity  of  grapes,  and  their  bran- 
ches are  larger  and  better  ripened  than  in 
the  preceding  case,  which  proves  that  the 
better  alimentation  of  last  year  has  sufficed 
to  give  finer  branches  and  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  fruit. 

In  none  of  the  three  cases  just  examined 
did  those  new  shoots  form,  which  we  must 
consider  as  injurious,  since  they  are  de- 
veloped at  the  expense  of  the  future  fructi- 
fication. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  from  these  observa- 
tions that  repeated  sprinklings  of  milk  of 
lime  will  constitute  a  preventive  remedy  for 
Peronospora.  The  part  of  the  leaf  which 
js  already  attacked  by  this  fungus  will  not 
be  healed,  but  even  upon  that  leaf  the  dis- 
ease will  spread  no  more;  so  that,  for  the 
diligent  viticulturist,  we  may  say  that  the 
remedy  is  efficient,  practical,  and  specific. 
It  can  be  procured  anywhere,  and  its  low 
price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  milk  of  lime  has  shown  itself  equally 
efficient  against  the  Oidium  and  a  series  of 
other  fungi  which  attack  the  living  sup- 
ports of  the  vine  and  the  fruit  trees  in  the 
midst  of  vineyards;  so  that  from  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view  the  mixture  would  be 
preferable,  because  it  will  suffice  to  begin 
with  a  sulphuring  to  prevent  the  Oidium, 
and  then  to  cuutinue  with  aspereions  of 
milK  of  lime  to  preserve  the  vineyard  from 
the  Peronospora  and  the  Oidium.  It  is 
possible  that  experience  will  show  later  that 
we  can  omit  this  first  sulphuring. 

Any  one  can  verify  these  facts,  either  in 
the  fields  of  MM.  Bellussi  or  in  several 
other  localities  where  the  hydrate  or  milk 
of  lime  has  been  used. 

Two  questions  of   less  importance   still 


remain  to  be  studied.  The  mode  of  sprink- 
ling used  in  the  experiments  which  we  have 
mentioned  is  too  primitive  and  is  not  appli- 
cable in  all  vineyards  or  upon  the  hills.  The 
irrigation  pump  and  the  '•  hydronette" 
pump,  which  have  been  used  in  numerous 
experiments,  ought  to  be  replaced  by  larger 
and  more  powerful  instruments  or  pumps, 
which  do  not  become  cloggtd,  and  which  are 
able  to  throw  a  much  greater  mass  of  liquid. 
The  second  queptiou  has  reference  to  the 
inconvenience  already  foreseen  in  1883, 
which  is  that  at  the  time  of  the  vintage  a 
part  of  the  grapes  will  bo  soiled  by  lime. 
Now,  the  lime,  by  neutralizing  the  slight 
natural  acidity  of  the  wine,  might  change 
its  flavor  a  little  too  much,  and  sometimes 
even  prevent  the  ordinary  or  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation. 

But  a  way  of  guarding  against  this  trouble 
has  been  discovered.  It  suffices  to  put 
aside  the  grapes  which  have  retained  th> 
lime  and  to  wash  them  in  pure  or  slightly 
acidulated  water,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained in  detail  in  this  review,  year  1882. 
when  it  was  necessary  to  specify  how  to 
make  wine  from  grapes  soiled  with  mud 
after  the  inundations  which  had  taken  plac 
that  year. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that,  in  nor- 
mal conditions,  the  application  of  the  lim 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  last  days  of  May. 
or  perhaps  from  the  first  of  June  to  th 
beginning  of  August.  There  is,  therefor  , 
before  the  arrival  of  the  vintage  a  certain 
lapse  of  time,  during  which  much  of  the 
lime  is  washed  olf  by  the  rain  or  shaken  off 
by  the  wind. 

It  now  remains  for  interested  persons  to 
repeat  the  experiments.  Let  those  who 
have  so  far  only  traces  of  Peronospora 
(though  ordinarily  the  remedy  should  be 
applied  before  the  disease  appears)  at  once 
make  copious  sprinklings  of  milk  of  lime 
and  even  this  year  they  can  test  its  effects; 
and,  by  retarding  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  they 
will  obtain  branches  which  are  better  nour- 
ished and  which,  in  consequence,  will  be 
more  fruitful  next  year. 

We  will  close  this  note  by  declaring  that 
persons  will  be  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  remedy  by  going  to  verify  its  good  effects 
on  the  spot  much  more  than  by  the  best 
arguments.  We  think,  therefore,  that  many 
of  those  whom  occasion  or  duty  may  call 
to  give  advice  in  the  journals  and  in  asso- 
ciations or  agricultural  societies,  and  all 
those  who  have  a  great  personal  interest  in 
assuring  themselves  of  the  reality  of  the 
good  effects  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  milk 
of  lime,  should  hasten  to  see  the  experi- 
ments of  MM.  Bellussi.  This  will  be  the 
best  means  of  disseminating  the  knowledge 
of  this  preventive  remedy,  and  then  we 
shall  not  see  a  repetition  of  what  happened 
after  the  discovery  of  sulphur  for  Oidium. 
It  was  only  after  four  years  in  one  country 
and  ten  years  in  another  that  sxilphurings 
were  adopted  in  ordinary  practice,  because 
where  sulphur  had  been  employed  very  few 
persons  went  to  verify  the  results  obtained, 
and  because  then  people  were  Utile  con- 
cerned about  calling  the  attention  of  those 
interested  to  the  experiments,  although  they 
were  made  on  quite  a  large  scale  and  with 
results  which  could  not  be  disputed. 
Conegliano,  August,  25,  1885. 


NOME    ADniTIONAI.     RK.WABKN     ON 

1,1  ME    AS    A    KEMKny    FOR 

PEROKOSPORA. 


By  M.  G.  B.  Cbrletti. 
[Meisager  Agricole,  October  10,  1885.] 


In  the  last  number  of  this  review  we  stat- 
ed that  the  result  of  experiments  undertaken 


by  several  persons  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
Peronospora  could  be  Seen  only  along  the, 
seashore  and  on  the  plain  at  a  distance  from 
the  hills.  In  the  fortnight  which  has  since 
elapsed  the  parasite,  favored  by  frequent 
rains,  has  continued  its  march,  reached 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  even  invaded, 
more  or  less  severely,  the  greater  part  of 
the  vineyards  on  these  hills,  as  tlie  charac- 
teristic drying  and  the  premature  fall  of  the 
leaves  bear  witness. 

In  this  ncently-invaded  zone  are  found 
the  vineyards  of  two  estates  which  serve  for 
the  instructions  of  the  pupils  of  the  Koyal 
School  of  Viticulture.  In  a  vineyard  of 
Italian  Riesling,  the  vines  of  which  are 
planted  at  a  distance  of  1.4  by  1  meter,  nine 
plots  had  been  marked  off  in  May  of  the 
preceding  year  and  placed  in  like  conditions 
some  containing  100,  others  75  vines.  Each 
plot  was  isolated  from  its  neighbor  by  three 
rows  of  vines  left  without  treatment,  to 
serve  for  control  experiments,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  prevent  the  substance  applied 
to  one  i^lot  from  influencing  other  rows 
tri  ated  in  a  different  manner.  The  follow- 
ing substances  were  each  used  several  times 
upon  the  vine  plots: 

1.  Sulphate  of  iron  mixad  with  plaster, 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4, 

2.  Sulphate  of  copper  in  powder. 

3.  Flowers  of  sulphur. 

4.  Mixture  of  sulphur,  plaster,  and  sul- 
phate of  iron. 

5.  Phenic  acid  in  solution,  diluted  with 
soap-suds  and  glycerine. 

G.     Hydrate  of  lime. 

7.  Unleached  ashes  and  hydrate  of  lime 
in  equal  proportions. 

8.  Solution  of  hydrate  of  soda,  7  parts 
to  1,000. 

9.  Crude  salphnr  from  Altavilla  Irpina. 
The  powders  were  applied  by  means  of 

the  Carelli  bellows;  the  solutions,  by  means 
of  the  sprayer  or  small  irrigation  pump  of 
the  Wine  Supply  Company  of  Milan. 

For  some  days  the  result  has  been  quite 
evident.  The  100  vines  treated  with  hydrate 
of  lime  have  kept  their  leaves  intact,  while 
the  other  plots  show  only  slight  differences, 
whether  they  are  compared  with  each  other 
or  with  the  parts  which  have  received  no 
treatment.  On  August  25,  to  show  the  dif- 
ferent conditions,  the  leaves  of  25  rines 
which  commenced  to  have  the  Peronospora 
were  removed  from  each  plot  and  weighed 
separately;  but  the  comparison  of  these 
weighings  gave  no  decisive  result. 

After  the  experiment  which  succeeded  so 
well  with  the  brothers  Bellussi,  new  appli- 
cations of  hydrate  of  lime  were  made  upon 
four  rows  of  Pinot-franc,  containing  268 
vines; upon  sixteen  rows  of  Bordeaux  Caber- 
nets, containing  1,200  vines;  and  upon 
three  rows  of  Raboso  Veronese,  containing 
313  vines;  a  portion  of  the  same  plots  were 
only  sulphured.  The  first  application  was 
made  the  22d  of  August  and  repeated  again 
twice  after  the  rains;  the  anticipated  result 
did  not  keep  us  waiting,  although  the  appli- 
cation was  tardily  made;  the  vines  treated 
with  lime  preserved  almost  all  their  leaves, 
while  those  not  treated  lost  them  speedily. 

These  applications  have  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  various  spraying  instruments 
and  several  pumps.  We  can  say  that  the 
technical  question  of  application  presents 
no  difficulty,  but  from  an  economical  stand- 
point there  is  still  something  to  be  learned; 
the  pumps  we  have  used  cost  too  much, 
and  we  are  looking  for  other  more  eco- 
nomical patterns. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Conegliano,  the  experi- 
ments have  been  repented  by  several  per- 
sons with  good   results;  at   least   in   those 
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localities  where,  at  the  time  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  milk  of  lime,  the  disease  was 
only  just  beginning.  Professor  Cuboni 
writes  that  ho  has  obtained  excellent  resnlts 
iu  an  experiment  made  near  Lac-Mjijeur. 

The  good  resnlts  obtained  by  the  brothers 
Bellussi  become  more  apparent  every  day. 
The  vines  not  treated  with  the  lime  have 
lost  almost  all  their  leaves.  The  branches 
{Ruboso  di  I'iave)  have  remained  small,  the 
berries  are  only  half  developed,  and  there 
are  more  green  ones  than  colored.  It  is  not 
so  on  the  vines  treated  with  the  milk  of 
lime.  These  still  keep  all  their  leaves,  and 
the  grapes  on  the  well-developed  bunches 
are  large  and  already  entirely  black.  More 
than  six  hundred  persons  have  signed  the 
visitors'  register,  and  in  this  number  are  not 
included  the  cultivators  brought  by  pro- 
prietors or  by  maijagers  of  great  estates  in 
order  to  verify  these  excellent  results  them- 
selves. Nothing  was  more  instructive  than 
the  sight  of  this  vineyard.  The  delegate  of 
a  foreign  agricultural  society  having  visited 
•the  domain  of  MM.  Bellussi  and  returned 
to  his  own  country,  came  again  some  days 
later  with  a  photographic  apparatus,  because 
he  found  speech  was  not  enough  to  enable 
his  countrymen  to  judge  of  the  effects  ob- 
tained, or  to  produce  the  conviction  be- 
gotten of  sight. 

We  will  close  by  stating  that  according  to 
our  calculations  the  effects  of  this  treatment 
will  still  be  visible  for  a  month.  At  the 
School  of  Viticulture  they  can  also  show  to 
visitors  different  methods  of  application  of 
the  milk  of  lime. 


Btant  sunshine  alone  originate  a  delicate 
and  healthy  floridity  of  countenance.  To 
some  degree  the  juice  of  the  grape  enters 
into  the  canses.  Too  copious  imbibing  of 
wine  may  tint  a  skin  deeply  rubicund,  give 
a  still  deeper  hue  to  the  proboscis.  But 
the  systematic  use  in  moderation  of  light 
(and  diluted)  claret  at  the  meal  will  bring 
about  what  cosmetics  ape  but  in  vain. 
True  hygiene  embraces  rational  nutrition. 
Who  can,  with  reason,  contradict  the  asser- 
tion that  a  modicum  of  claret,  which 
strongly  diluted  in  summer  tempers  the 
blood  successfully,  enriches  it  with  the 
proper  amount  of  oxygen,  and  has,  there- 
fore, a  grand  mission  for  health  and 
beauty?  The  intelligent  physician  will 
certify  to  it. 

F.    POHNDOBPF. 
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ORAPK    AND    WINE    CHAT. 

[Wa8h!n|iV>n,  D.  C.  Sunday  Herald.) 
The   mauy-brauched    family   of    Muscat 
vines  has  for  ages  made  regions  famous  for 
the   luscious   wines  produced    from    their 
grapes. 

Impressed  with  the  Andalusian  Muscatels 
of  great  age  and  nectarious,  the  Moscatos 
of  Southern  Italy,  the  grand  Samos  Sweet 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  fine  dry  wines  wherein 
Muscat  juice  had  been  blended  in  Hungary 
and  other  countries,  the  Frontignan  and 
Luncl  of  Southern  France,  the  Moscato 
from  some  Ionian  Isles,  that  for  centuries 
has  been  and  still  is  the  dessert  wine  of  the 
Venetians,  knowing  the  Malaga  and  the 
Smyrna  Muscat  grapes  that  enter  into  the 
world's  puddings  when  dried,  the  writer 
could  not  at  once  suppose  the  Muscatels  in 
California  soil  to  be  the  equals  of  those  of 
the  Old  World.  But  having  for  years  be- 
come intimate  with  the  manifold  Muscatel 
propagations,  their  grapes,  their  musts  and 
their  wines,  and  having  reared  many  of  the 
latter,  I  can  testify  that  California  Mus- 
catels are  second  to  none.  We  can  do 
more  with  some  of  them  than  the  vinifi- 
cator  in  Europe  can.  We  are  the  heirs  of 
the  phylloxera-eaten  vineyards  wherein 
Midi  of  France  Muscats  grew  and  we  shall 
perpetuate  their  glory  in  California  soil. 
Our  gordo  bianco  Muscat  raisins  are  not  of 
less  quality  than  the  originals  of  Malaga. 

From  one  and  a  half  millions  of  gallons 
eight  years  ago,  the  amount  of  wines  con- 
sumed on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  swelled 
now  to  seven  annual  millions.  It  would 
be  a  boon  could  similar  showings  in  other 
States  testify  to  incroased  sobriety.  Those 
seven  millions  of  wine  must  have  displaced 
millions  of  fiery  distilled  drinks. 

Has  any  fair  reader  visited  the  Golden 
State  of  late  and  observed  the  frequency  of 
clear  complexioned  visages  there,  compared 
with  pallor  or  bloated  and  puffed  appear- 
ance consequent  upon  abuse  of  water  or 
liquor?     Not  the  climate,  the  air,  or  con- 


[The  Economist.) 
The  following  is  taken  from  a  report  by 
Mr.  Pro-Consul  Davies: — It  may  be  com' 
puted  that  the  export  of  sherry  from  Jerez 
during  the  past  year  was  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  1885— say  from  3,400,000  to  3,500,- 
000  gallons — the  decrease  of  trade  during 
the  first  six  months,  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Great  Britain,  being  to  a 
great  extent  compensated  for  by  the  in- 
creased shipments  to  which  the  new  tariff 
gave  rise.  According  to  the  returns  of  the 
English  Customs,  the  falling-off  in  arrivals 
of  Spanish  white  wine  during  1886  amount- 
ed to  1-49,000  gallons,  thus  proving  that  the 
improvement  in  the  autumn  trade  did  not 
oltogether  make  up  for  the  stagnation  that 
prevailed  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year.  The  arrest  of  the  downward  course 
of  this  branch  of  trade  is  doubtless  due  to 
tho  raising  of  the  1  s  duty  to  30  degrees, 
though  there  has  scarcely  been  time  to 
form  an  opinion  whether  the  wines  shipped 
under  this  tariff  will  eventually  meet  with 
general  acceptation  in  England,  most  of 
the  orders  received  being  in  a  measure  ex- 
perimental, and  many  for  blending  with 
wines  of  the  higher  duty.  The  demand  is, 
for  the  most  part,  for  the  cheaper  and 
medium  class  of  sherries,  finer  descriptions 
being  to  a  great  extent  neglected.  Trade 
with  Kussia,  Germany  and  Mexico  has 
been  fairly  maintained.  With  the  United 
States  and  Canada  there  has  been  some 
falling  off,  and,  so  far,  few  sales  of  young 
wines  have  been  effected  for  the  French 
market,  to  which  some  2,000,000  gallons 
were  shipped  from  this  district  early  in 
1886.  The  Jerez  vintage  was  plentiful, 
but  the  damage  done  to  the  grapes  by  the 
wet  weather  during  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember has  caused  a  great  portion  of  the 
mostos  to  turn  out  of  indifferent  quality,  it 
being  estimated  that  only  about  2,000,000 
gallons,  or  about  one-half  of  the  yield,  will 
be  available  for  export  purposes.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  remainder  will  be 
turned  into  brandy.  Large  stocks  of  good 
wines  are  held  by  the  sherry  shippers  and 
almacenistas,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
question  as  to  supply  were  an  increased 
demand  to  take  place. 


(Herald  of  Tradc.l 
The  wine  industry  of  this  State  promises 
large  developments  owing  to  the  adaptabil- 
ity of  several  sections  of  ihe  State  to  the 
cultivation  of  wine  grapes.  The  first  wine 
grape  vine  was  propogated  by  the  Francis- 
can friars  who  founded  the  Mi-sion  of  San 
Diego  in  1769.  It  is  claimed  that  the  vine 
came  originally  from  Mexico,  and  owing  to 
its  successful  cultivation  was  propagated  at 
all  the  Missions,  and  hence  came  the  name 
Mission  grapes.  This  variety  was  about 
the  only  one  cultivated  up  to  the  time  Col. 
Haraszthy  and  the  late  Charles  Kohler 
went  into  the  industry.  They  imported 
vines  from  European  wine  districts,  the 
first  being  the  Zinfandel.  The  successful 
introduction  and  cultivation  of  them  at- 
tracted attention  to  the  adaptability  of  the 
State  for  the  production  of  clarets.  The 
German  vineyardist  adhered  to  the  Rhine 
varieties  of  vines,  which  have  brought 
California  white  wine  so  favorably  before 
the  world.  Other  pioneer  vineyardists 
propagated  many  varieties  of  German  and 
French  vines.  The  number  of  acres  in  this 
State  set  out  in  vines  is  placed  at  230,000. 
This  aggregate  however  is  not  entirely  of 
mature  vineyards.  Of  this  number  140,000 
acres  are  in  five-year  and  upward  vines— it 
takes  three  years  for  vines  to  reach  their 
productive  state.  Of  the  vines  about  sixty 
per  cent,  are  wine  grapes  and  the  balance 
table  and  raisin  gropes.  It  is  roughly  stated 
that  there  are  a  little  over  four  thousand 
vineyards  in  the  State,  which  are  lieing 
added  to  each  year. 

The  vintages  of  the  past  ten  years  have 
been  as  follows  in  gallons: 

1876   3,750,000 

1877 '       4,00O,i  .00 

1878"  5,000,000 

1879      5.000,000 

1880'" 8,500,000 

1881 7,000,000 

1882      10,000.000 

1883:;; 8,500,000 

1884  15,000,000 

18S5;; 9,000,000 

1886  18,000,000 


ftbly  provided  is  California  with  every  vari- 
ety of  climate,  that  it  contains  within  its 
borders  the  same  climatic  characteristicH 
which  obtain  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Ger- 
many and  Hungary.  So,  too,  does  it  con- 
tain the  qualities  of  soil  which  are  found  in 
these  localities,  and  the  future  of  the  wine 
industry  in  California  seems  absolutely  un- 
limited. 
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HOIME  POWERS,  WINOnI  liLM, 
T,inks,  and  all  kinds  of  Punipinp  Machinery  built 
to  onlcr.  AWMrfl*-<l  Dlploinn  for  Windmills 
Ht  Mechanic's  Fair,  1845.  WindniiUn  from 
«6S.  Horie  Powers  from  $50.  F.  W.  KROWH 
A'iro.,  .%I|ReaIe  Street,  San  FranrlM-o. 


This  year's  production  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  gal- 
lons. Had  the  vines  escaped  the  climatic 
changes  in  the  forepart  of  the  fruitage  sea- 
son, the  yield  would  undoubtedly  have 
gone  as  high  as  30,000,000  gallons.  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  introduction  of 
condensing  must  machines  will  aid  very 
materially  in  increasing  the  output  of  wine, 
for  by  them  many  thousand  tons  of  grapes 
can  be  secured  that  go  to  waste  owing  to 
wine  manufacturers  not  being  able  to  care 
for  the  frnit  during  the  heaviest  picking. 

A  well  known  authority  on  California 
wine  wrote  about  two  years  ago  that  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  all 
the  different  varieties  of  grapes  by  name 
that  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  products.  There  are  over  250 
varieties  of  vines  now  being  grown  in  the 
differant  parts  of  the  State,  while  there  are 
no  fewer  than  300  varieties  in  Crabbe's  ex- 
perimental patch  at  Oakville  in  Napa 
county.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  for 
the  clarets  the  best  grades  will  be  the  same 
as  those  grown  near  Bordeaux,  Burgundy, 
Hungary  and  the  north  of  Spain  and  tho 
south  of  France.  For  our  white  wines  the 
selections  will  be  those  that  have  made  such 
a  name  for  the  Bhine,  Sautcme  and  Spanish 
districts.  The  port  wines,  with  modifica- 
tions of  the  black  Burgundy  and  Trousseau, 
will  be  those  of  Portugal.  For  brandy  the 
grapes  principally  cultivated  will  be  those 
of  the  cognac  varieties,  especially  the  Follt 
Blanch  and  Colombar,     In  fact  so  admir- 


[8«i  Jose  Herald. ) 
The  organization  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Co-operative  Wine  Company  evidences  the 
growing  importance  of  the  wine  interest  in 
this  county,  and  is  an  association  the  de' 
velopment  of  whose  plans  will  be  watched 
with  favorable  attention  by  all  who  desire 
to  see  local  resources  utilized.  The  objects 
of  the  corporation  are  to  make,  buy  and  sell 
wines  and  brandies,  the  capital  stock  being 
$50,000,  divided  into  500  shares  of  the  par 
value  of  $100  each.  The  Directors  are 
Chas.  McKiernan,  Wm.  Farrington,  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Glenwood,  Louis  D.  Combe  and 
T.  H.  Frolich. 

This  morning  a  representative  of  this 
paper  conversed  with  Mr.  Combe  in  relation 
to  the  plans  of  the  new  company,  and 
learned  from  him  that  the  company  will 
enter  business  under  the  most  promising 
auspices. 

"The  principal  object  of  the  company,'' 
said  Mr.  Combe,  "is  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  wines  and  brandies, 
and  for  this  purpose  suitable  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  brick  building  put  up  on  North 
street  by  Charles  McKiernan  for  a  bonded 
warehouse,  have  been  secured.  The  articles 
of  incorporation  will  be  filed  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  the  company  will  at  once  com- 
mence to  make  active  preparations  for  the 
work  of  manufacturing. 

"All  the  details  of  the  business  have  not 
yet  been  definitely  settled  upon,  but  the 
complete  plan  will  be  adopted  shortly.  We 
are  not  yet  certain  how  far  we  will  enter 
into  the  purchase  of  grapes  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  and  how  far  we  may  take 
grapes  on  shares.  This  is  settled,  however 
— that  every  department  of  the  company's 
work  will  be  in  experienced  and  competent 
hands,  and  that  we  shall  deal  exclusively  iu 
Santa  Clara  county  products.  Our  endeiky- 
or  will  be  to  put  in  the  market  products  of 
good  quality  only,  and  to  this  end  we  sI^U 
keep  our  wines  and  brandies  until  their 
sale  must  of  necessity  redound  to  the  credit 
of  the  company  and  the  county.  Our  piur- 
pose  will  be  to  obtain  the  best  retums;  for 
our  goods — a  result  that  can  only  follow 
first-class  manufacturing  work,  thorongh 
maturity  of  goods,  and  superior  packing 
and  bottling.  There  is  no  stock  for  sale  m 
the  new  company.  The  enterprise  is  cae 
which  has  been  entered  into,  not  for  prcf&t 
alone,  but  also  to  build  up  the  reputation  •if 
Santa  Clara  county  wines  and  brandies,  tbe 
men  who  are  connected  with  it  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  county's  resources,  wbitfb 
enables  them  to  view  the  field  intelligently. 
They  believe  there  is  an  opening  for  STMh  a 
company  and  they  propose  to  mak«ibia 
success.  The  wine  business  will  be  ^^.j^y 
important  business  here  in  a  few  years.""" 

With  these  objects  in  view  I  believe,'' 
concluded  Mr.  Combe,  "that  our  project 
will  have  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
grape-growers,  and  we  shall  certainly  try  to 
earn  their  good  will  and  at  the  same  time 
do  what  we  can  towards  building  up  an  im- 
portant productive  interest." 
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The  Attention  of  Wine-Growers,  and  all  others  interested,  is  called  to  the  most  powerful 
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The  above  cut  shows  the  Machine  complete. 


Having  secured  the  entire  right  for  the  United  States, 
we  take  pleasuie  in  hitroducing  this  Wine  Press  to  the 
American  public,  believing  it  superior  to  any  other  press 
now  in  use. 

It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  Wine  Manufacturers  to 
study  carefully  the  following  meriis,  which  we  claim  it 
possesses : 

First.  By  an  ingenious  mechanical  application,  th& 
"power  of  resistance"  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
with  a  single  eftort,  three  or  four  times  more  power  can 
be  obtained  than  with  any  other  press  known  at  this  day. 

Srrond.  It  does  the  work  more  rapidly,  and  with  less 
labor. 

Third.  It  is  cheaper  than  any  other  first-class  wine 
press  in  the  market. 

Fourth.  It  has  no  complicated  devices,  is  so  extremely 
simple  in  construction  and  easily  operated,  that  a  child  of 
ten  years  can  work  it. 

Fifth.  It  is  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  by  its  sim- 
plicitv  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Sixth.     All  parts  are  interchangeable,  consequently,  any 
part  lost  or  injured  can  be  replaced  at  little  expense. 

Seventh.     It  will  extract  the  largest  percentage  of  liquid. 

Eighth.  It  is  built  on  the  ratchet  principle,  double  acting, 
the  lever  working  both  ways,  and  can  be  worked  in  6  feet 
space.     It  has  no  lost  motion. 

Ninth.  It  does  not  take  any  more  labor  to  work  the 
lareest  size  than  the  smallest  one. 

Tenth.     It  presses  any  kind  of  fruit  as  well  as  grapes. 

This  press  is  not  an  experiment,  having  been  used 
several  seasons  in  the  wine  districts  of  Europe,  and  also 
in  the  United  States  last  season. 

It  has  received  the  highest  award  wherever  exhibited  in 
competition  with  other  presses, 
=       The  main  features  of  the  press  are  the  ease  and  rapidity 

J   with  which  it  may  be  worked,  and  the  great  power  which 

^1   it  applies  ;  as  the  press  stands  on  wheels,  it  can  be  readily 
_-=^   moved  from  place  to  place. 

=^       In  order  to  introduce  our  press  last  year,  we  placed  it  at 

'^^  a  low  figure;  with  the  improvements  that  we  nave  made 

^_^^   this  vear,  we  are  compelled  to  raise  our  prices,  but  they  are 

^^^  yet  the  lowest  on  the  market,  while  the  press  is  (ar  superior. 

Our  press  is  adapted  for  large  vineyards  as  well  as  small 
ones,  as  we  make  different  sizes.  No.  7,  shown  in  the 
above  cut—the  basket  will  hold  14  tons  of  grapes  alter 
crushing,  and  4  fillings  per  day,  its  capacity  being  56 /(»xjtf/ 
grapes  in  one  day. 


"LTE  MERVEII,I.ECX." 

A  representative  of  the  Mkrciiant  haa  visited  the 
shop  where  the  Pare  Bros,  are  building  their  wine 
presses,  the  **Le  Merveilleux,"  whicli  is  claimed  to  be 
the  best  and  cheapest  wine  press  made.  The  platform 
or  bed  rests  on  a  two  wheeled  cart,  which  enables  the 
operator  to  move  it  to  any  part  of  a  vineyarJ,  or  be- 
tween the  rows  of  tanks  in  a  wine  cellar.  The  bnaket 
is  made  of  the  best  straight-Krained  Mendocino  Pine 
stares,  riveted  to  three  bands  of  the  flnest  quality  of 
iron.  These  bands  are  each  in  halves.  On  one  side 
they  are  connected  by  a  hinge,  and  on  the  other  are 
locked  with  pins,  and,  by  removing  these  pins,  the 
basket  can  be  opened  to  any  width  required,  and  the 
must  be  removed  in  a  vi  ry  few  minutes.  The  eiigea  of 
the  staves  are  beveled,  the  distance  between  them  on 
one  side  being  '%  of  an  inch,  and  on  the  outside  '^  of 
an  inch.  This  renders  it  impossible  for  the  grapes  to 
get  jannned  in  between  the  staves. 

Rapidity  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  this  machine. 
It  takes  only  from  twenty  to  forty-five  minutes  to 
make  a  pressure.  The  "screw"  which  stands  upright 
in  the  middle  of  the  "basket,"  is  fastened  under  the 
•'bed"  by  a  nut  whicli  is  six  inches  thick,  screwed  on 
and  riveted  to  the  end  of  the  screw.  The  operator 
moTcs  the  Ia»ge  lever  which  is  from  live  to  eijjht  feet 
long,  and  moves  in  a  space  of  six  feet  backwards  and 
forwards.  This  pushes  alternately  two  small  levers, 
which  in  turn  catch  in  the  ratchets  of  the  combina- 
tions on  their /o7-ward  motion,  and  keeps  the  wheels 
or  combination  steadily  falling  down  the  main  screw. 
In  commencing  to  lower  the  crushers  upon  the  grapes, 
and  when  speed  is  required,  the  lever  is  placed  in  an 
upper  combination,  which  acts  directly  on  the  screw, 
and  in  a  few  movements  of  the  lever  it  has  reached 
the  grapes.  The  Presses  have  been  calculated  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  according  to  their  capacity,  so  if 
'the  smallest  is  incapable  of  breaking  itself,  the  largest 
is  equally  so. 

The  main  feature  of  the  press  is  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  worked.  Mr.  Pare  forced  the  lever  as  far  as 
it  was  necessary  to  go  in  one  direction,  using  only  his 
little  finger,  upon  shavings  which  had  previously  been 
packed  so  tight,  that  it  was  impossible  to  run  a  knife 
into  them.— San  Francisco  Mbrcuant.  Aug.  27th. 
1886. 


WINE    PRESS    EXHIBIT. 

The  French  Wine  Press  exhibited  at  the  Fair  by 
Pare  Bros.,  attracted  trreat  attention  from  visitors  in- 
terested in  wine-making.  This  press  has  no  merely 
local  reputation,  but  comes  to  us  from  over  the  seas 
endorsed  by  French  wine  proilucers  generally,  and 
by  the  leading'  journals  of  France.  In  the  Eastern 
States  it  is  rapidly  supplanting  all  others,  and  no 
doubt  in  California  will  do  the  same.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  plain.  It  is  a  great  improvement  over  any 
now  ofifered;  it  is  portable  and  easily  carried  on  a 
hand-truck  from  place  to  place;  it  is  not  expensive, 
and  it  does  its  work  thoroughly  and  well;  it  requires 
but  little  attention,  and  it  is  labor-saving.  It  is 
called  in  France  "Le  Merveilleux,"  and  certainly  de- 
serves the  name.  Certainly,  those  interested  in  wine 
production  should  at  once  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  capabilities  of  the  press,  its  price,  and  see  it  work- 
ing. By  it  they  will  save  money,  as  its  expense  is 
comparatively  small,  compared  with  the  amount  and 
character  of  work  it  is  gapable  of  doing.  We  certain'y 
commend  an  examination  of  its  merits. — The  Weekli/ 
Commercial  Record,  San  Francisco,  Sept.  16th,  1886. 

EXlilBIT.S    AT     THE    PAVILION. 

'*^I.e  JHcrveilleiix'"  Wiue  Prenn, 

Among  the  exhibits  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  which 
naturally  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitors,  wheth- 
er from  the  city  or  country,  is  "Le  Merveilleux"  wine 
press.  The  wine  interests  of  California  are  fast  assum- 
ing enormous  proportions,  and  everj'  year  sees  an  im- 
mense increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine.  It  is  only  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
any  invention  coming  from  an  old  wine-producing 
counirj  like  France,  should  have  great  interest  for 
the  residents  of  California.  "Le  Merveilleux"  is  a 
French  invention  just  being  introduced  here.  It  has 
been  patented  in  all  European  countries  and  the 
United  States.  The  entire  right  for  this  country  is 
held  by  Messrs.  Pare  Brothers,  of  this  city.  The  press 
is  manufactured  in  seven  difierent  sixes,  varying  in 
price  from  Sl'20  to  §450.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it 
is  more  powerful  than  any  other  press  now  in  use; 
that  it  does  its  work  more  rapidly  and  with  less  labor; 
that  it  is  chea|ier.  without  complication,  and  not 
likely  to  get  out  01  order.    Being  built  upon  the  in- 


terchangeable plan,  any  part  lost  or  injured  can  be  re- 
placed at  small  cott. 

It  is  cnstructpd  on  the  ratchet  system,  and  the  lev- 
er can  be  worked  in  a  six-foot  space,  an  1  is  so  easily 
operated,  that  a  child  of  10  years  can  work  it.  The 
lever  works  both  ways,  and  thus  doubles  the  speed.— 
Daily  Joxtrnal  of  Cominercef  San  Francisco,  Sept. 
•24th.  1886. 

Thr  Sunset  Vixkyaro,  > 

Minturn,  Cal..  Sept.  15,  1886.  f 
Messrs.  Pare  firofAers.— Gentlkmbn:— We  take 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  used  j'our  No. 
4  press  this  season,  at  our  vineyard,  and  find  it  all 
that  you  recommend  it.  It  does  tlie  work  perfectly 
and  with  ease,  and  in  our  opinion  is  perfect  in  every 
paiticular.  Yours  trulv, 

WEB.TER  &  SARGENT. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  17,  1886. 
Messrs.  Pare  Brov.— Gknts.:— The  wine  press  No.  4 
purchased  of  you  several  weeks  ago,  has  been  tried  at 
our  winerv  and  has  thus  far  iriven  full  satisfaction. 
Vours "truly,         MT.  DIABLO  VINEYARD  CO., 
By  Jac.  Levy.  Sr. 

Anaheim,  Cal.,  Sept.  15,  1886. 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  San  Francisco,  Cff'.— Gentle- 
men:—The  Press  came  at  la^t,  and  after  giving  it  a  fair 
trial  I  find  it  to  my  satisfaction.      Enclosed  please  find 
exchange  draft  for  the  same. 

Respectfully  yours,  LOUIS  SCHORN. 

San  Francisco.  Sept  22,  1886. 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros  ^  Cjfy.— Gentlemen:— We  take 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  used  your 
Wine  Press  No.  5  this  season  at  one  of  our  Vineyards, 
and  find  it  all  that  you  recommend  it.  It  works  well, 
and  is  perfect  in  every  part  cular. 

Yours  very  truly,  B.  DREYFUS  &  CO. 

Anaheim,  Sept.  27.  1886. 

Pare  Bros,,  San  .FrrtJicwco.— Gentlemen;— Yours, 

with  shipping  receipt  and  bill,  at  hand;  but  the  press 

did  not  come  until  a  week  after,  although  I  needed  it 

As  soon  as  I  got  it  I  t^ied  it,  and  must  say 

like  the  press  very  well.     Enclosed  please  find 

for  $140.60.  Yours  respectfully, 

PETER  HANSEN. 


Pacheco.  Contra  Costa.  Cal.,  March  15.  1887 
Messrs.  Pare  i^ros.- Dear  Sirs:— The  "Le  Merveil- 
leux" No.  8  press  I  boucrht  of  you  is  the  most  powerful 
instrument  to  extract  juice  from  grapes — it  leaves  the 
pulp  entirely  dry  in  a  short  time.  I  recommend  it  to 
all  wine  makers.  Yours  truly, 

J.  8.  HOOK, 

Mission  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Oct.  27,  1886. 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros..  San  Francisco. — Gents.:- I 
have  used  your  "No.  3"  "Le  Merveilleux"  wine  press 
all  through  my  vintage,  and  it  has  in  ever)  particular 
given  entire  satisfaction,  both  in  retrard  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  work  was  accomplished. 

Very  truly  yours.  CHAS.  C.  MoIVER. 

I,  the  undersigned,   certfy    that    I  boueht   from 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros,    a  No.  2  wine  press,  and  used  it 
last  season,  1886,  and  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Yours  truly.         A.  CHEIGNON. 

814  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Ge.«(TLEMEn:— I  take  pleasure  in  telling  you  that  I 
am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  press.  No.  2  "Le  Mer- 
veilleux." you  sent  to  me,  it  does  the  pressing  without 
interruption.  Yours, 

B.  DISTEL,  Mountain  View. 

Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  San  Francisco. — Gentlemen;— 
I  used  Inst  year  one  of  j'our  presses  at  the  Hon.  .log. 
F.  Black's  vinevards  of  Livermore.  I  studied  it  care- 
fully, and  I  must  say  it  has  yivcn  perfect  satisf atrtion . 
It  is  the  most  powerful  pres-<  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
work  Is  very  easily  done.        Yours  verv  truly, 

J.  MORTIER,  Live'rmore. 

Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Rank.  ) 
Los  Angeles,  Oal..  Oct  15,  1886.  t 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  San  i^rnHcsco.— Dear  Sirs:- 
Enclosed  please  find  our  check  for  »335.I5,  in  pay- 
ment your  bill  for  two  wiue  presses,  as  ordered  by  our 
letter  of  30th  u  t ,  for 

Messrs.  Hafen  &  Niemever $330  OO 

Drayage 6  OO 

$336  00 

The  parties  tell  us  the  presses  were  received  in  good 
condition,  and  work  to  their  satisfaction. 

Respecifully,        .JOHN  MILNER,  Secretary. 


After  trial  tlio  Press  may  be  peturned  to  us  if  for  any  reasonable  cause  it  is  not  satisfactory, 
our  experience  that  parties  that  have  once  used  them  will  not  afterwards  do  without  them. 


'and  money   refunded/*    as    we   are   satisfied    from 


N.  B.— We  are  also  prepared  to  fill  any  orders  for  Crushers  and  Separators.    For  any  further  information  apply  to 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  w-»-  .^  —  n 

Honore  Building,  Chicago,  HI. 

15  St.  James  St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 

101  to  107  Mission  Street, 

Res.  420  Geary  Street,  S.  F. 


Aug.  5,  1887 
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THE    Oi.IVE     TKEE. 


SOILS  SinTABLK  TO  ITS  OOLTDBK. 


[By  ADoLriiB  Flivant.) 
Ill  the  Book  of  the  Hebrews  we  read  that 
when  Noah,  desiring  to  ascertaiu  whether 
or  not  the  waters  of  the  deluge  were  begiu- 
uing  to  withdraw  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  dispatched  a  dove  from  the  ark.  that 
feathered  courier  brought  back  to  him  "  an 
olive  leaf  plucked  off."  Ever  since  that 
time  the  verdant  branch  of  this  evergreen 
tree  has  been  regarded  as  the  appropriate 
emblem  of  peace  and  of  abundance. 

We  read  in  The  Book  of  Jutlies,  chap. 
IX :  8 — "  The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to 
anoint  a  King  over  them:  and  they  said 
unto  the  olive  tree,  Reigu  thou  over  us." 

We  also  find  in  The  Book  of  Nehemiah, 
chap,  viii:  "  And  Ezra  the  priest  said  unto 
all  the  people:  This  day  is  holy  unto  the 
Lord,  your  God;  go  for^h  unto  the  mount 
and  fetch  olive  branches. ' ' 

Amid  the  steep  and  arid  slopes  overlook- 
ing the  valley  of  Jehosaphat  rises  the  Holy 
Mount,  clad  in  the  constant  verdure  of  tb> 
olive  trees  among  which  our  Blessed  Savioi 
used  to  roam,  and  whence  he  wept  over 
Jerusalem. 

A  venerable  legend  tells  us  that  when 
Minerva  became  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the 
City  of  Cecrops,  she  caused  the  olive  tree 
to  grow  spontaneously  on  the  Eock  of  the 
Acropolis,  which  Neptune  had  just  struck 
with  his  trident;  and  thence,  kept  with 
religious  care,  the  olive  tree  became  one  of 
emblems  of  the  goddess. 

Another  legend  represents  Hercules  in- 
troducing into  Greece  the  olive  tree  which 
he  brought  from  the  Mounts  Girapetra,  in 
Greta. 

Pindar  says  that  all  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Olympus  were  soon  covered  with  it,  and 
that  the  Athenians  used  to  crown  with  its 
branches  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games. 
From  Greece  it  was  introduced  into  Italy. 
There,  says  Virgil  (Book  II.  Georgics),  "the 
sterile  lands  and  stony  hills  delight  to  be 
covered  with  the  hardy  and  perennial  olive 
tree." 

Martial  also  says:  "  Hereafter  the  proud 
oak  may  be  jealous  of  the  olive  tree  of  the 
Mount  Alban  ! ' ' 

When  the  Fhoceaus  founded  Marseilles, 
about  GOO  years  before  the  Christian  Era, 
they  introduced  the  olive  tree  in  Provence, 
where  they  planted  it  only  on  steep  and 
stony  places. 

In  passing  over  a  long  period,  during 
which  the  praises  of  the  olive  tree  have 
been  sung  in  many  tongues,  we  come  to 
that  great  agriculturist,  Parmentier,  who 
during  the  last  century  was  instrumental  in 
the  introduction  of  the  potato  into  France, 
He  says:  "Of  all  the  trees  that  the  industry 
of  men  has  made  profitable,  the  olive  tree 
deserves,  without  contradiction,  the  very 
first  place." 

It  is  thus  on  the  Mount  Aiarat,  on  the 
mountains  mentioned  by  Nehemiah,  on  the 
summits  of  the  Acropolis,  on  Mount  Olym- 
pus, on  the  Girapetra  Mountains,  on  the 
Bteep  declivities  of  the  Holy  Mount,  on 
Mount  Alban,  on  the  rough  and  stony  spots 
selected  by  the  Phoceans,  on  the  sterile  and 
rocky  places  recommended  by  Virgil  that 
the  olive  tree  has  found  the  kind  of  soil 
most  propitious  to  its  robust  constitution. 
Has  the  tree  or  the  nature  of  the  soil 
changed  since  so  that  we  may  wisely  disre- 
gard the  testimony  of  the  ancients?  Is 
there  ai  ylhing  to  encourage  us  now  to 
plant  the  olive  tree  on  a  richer  or  a  difi'er- 


eut  soil  from  that  of  its  historic  and  tra- 
ditional growth? 

In  the  works  of  the  most  reputed  modem 
writers  we  find  full  and  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  the  kind  of  soil  cited  by  the 
ancients  is  the  most  favorable  to  the  growth 
and  profitable  culture  of  the  olive  tree.  I 
will  here  give  a  few  citations: 

Riondet,  p.  2.  The  olive  tree  requires  a 
warm  but  temperate  climate.  It  dreads 
equally  extreme  cold  and  excessive  heat. 
In  the  north  of  Europe  its  progress  is 
checked  by  cold  weather;  in  the  south  and 
in  Africa  it  is  stopped  by  too  much  heat. 

It  does  not  grow  well  on  low  and  wet 
lands,  but  it  succeeds  perfectly  on  mountains 
as  well  as  on  hilis,  and  even  amidst  rocks, 
provided  there  is  but  little  soil;  indeed,  on 
places  where  there  seems  to  be  scarcely 
anything  but  stones. 

What  gives  it  still  a  greater  value  is  that 
wh^re  it  grows  best  other  annual  products 
are  impracticable. 

p.  13.  The  olive  tree  is  capable  of  en- 
hancing the  value  of  a  soil  naturally  poor 
to  a  figure  ranging  from  12,000  to  15,000 
francs  per  hectare.  (Equal  here  to  about 
$1,000  to  $1,200  per  acre.) 

p.  42.  In  France  the  finest  and  most 
productive  olive  trees  are  to  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Grasse,  and 
they  are  mostly  always  planted  on  steep 
and  rugged  hills. 

p.  123.  The  olive  tree  grows  to  perfection 
on  dry  lands,  and  in  climates  where  often 
not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  for  six  and  eight 
months. 

Reynaud.  p.  34.  How  much  waste  land 
could  be  utilized  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive  tree,  which  is  so  little  exacting  that  it 
seems  to  be  contented  with  a  few  baskets 
full  of  earth  !  In  fact,  where  is  the  tree 
that,  like  it,  would  grow  on  arid,  rooky 
spots,  and  without  water?  And  then,  it 
requires  so  little  care,  such  slight  cultiva- 
tion, so  little  fertilizing  ! 

p.  67.  The  olive  tree  prefers  hills  and 
elevated  places,  does  not  grow  well  in  valley 
lands,  low  and  wet,  or  where  water  stands. 
Its  fruit  corresponds  to  the  soil  where  it  is 
planted;  in  rich  and  moist  land  it  gives  a 
heavy  and  fatty  oil ;  in  the  warm  and  dry 
soils  the  oil  will  be  finer;  in  the  marly  and 
clayey  soils  it  produces  less. 

p.  106.  It  can  be  easily  understood 
why  it  cannot  be  plaute,d  in  regular  lines  or 
rocky  situations,  where  one  utilizes  even  the 
interstices  of  rock,  and  where  there  is  hardly 
enough  earth  to  cover  the  roots. 

Coutance.  p.  177.  The  best  soils,  where 
the  fertility  of  cereals  is  so  great,  are  not 
the  proper  ones  for  the  olive  tree,  not  that 
it  will  not  grow  in  them,  but  because  an 
exaggerated  ligneous  development  will  take 
place  at  the  expense  of  the  richness  of  its 
fruits.  The  quality  of  the  oil  will  likewise 
be  aflFected.  M.  Cappy  establishes  on  this 
point  the  difi'erence  noticeable  between  the 
products  of  the  olive  trees  of  the  fertile 
plains  of  Calabria  and  those  of  the  stony 
hills  of  Lucca;  between  the  products  of  the 
plains  of  Salon,  in  France,  and  those  of 
the  rocky  hills  of  Marseilles  and  Mont- 
pellier. 

The  olive  is  the  only  tree  for  the  arid, 
steep  and  rocky  hills  of  the  Mediterranean 
shores.  The  ancients  knew  this  well. 
Mangon  insists  on  the  necessity  of  planting 
it  on  a  dry  soil.  Lucilius  Junior,  Virgil, 
Columelle,  and  many  others  make  the  same 
point. 

p.  139.  It  will  grow  up  to  an  altitude  of 
1200,  1800,  and  even  2300  feet,  in  some 
instances. 


Fabien  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  tem- 
perate climates  for  the  olive  tree.  It  pre- 
fers the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  and  it  is 
more  fertile  in  proportion  as  it  approaches 
salt  water,  to  enjoy  the  sea  breezes. 

There  are  still  at  Jerusalem  olive  trees, 
that  M.  Bove  estimates  to  be  possibly  over 
2,000  years  old,  that  have  witnessed  the 
great  scenes  of  the  Savior's  Passion. 

M.  Enault  afiirms  that  he  has  seen  the 
finest  trees  in  existence  at  Mount  Carmel, 
in  C-alilea  and  in  Samaria,  and  that  he  has 
seen  none  anywhere  presenting  an  appear- 
ance of  extreme  age  so  striking  as  those  of 
Gethsemane  found  in  arid  and  rocky  situa- 
tions. 

Finally  Delille  afhrms  that  he  picked  a 
branch  of  the  famous  olive  tree  of  Athens, 
the  age  of  which  is  admitted  to  be  about 
forty  centuries. 


HUW    SOOK    WII.I..     OI.IVKS     BEUIN 
TO    HEAR? 


Mr.  Kimball  of  National  City  claims  that 
the  olive  will  begin  to  bear  on  the  third 
year  of  its  existence.  I  presume  this 
means  after  it  is  three  years  old,  and  has 
entered  into  its  fourth  summer.  I  know 
that  Judge  Logan  of  Santa  Cruz  has  Mis- 
sion olives  which  he  bought  from  Mr. 
Kimball;  this  is  the  third  summer  for  these 
olives  in  the  judge's  orchard,  and  they 
were  aflSrmed  to  be  two  years  old  when  he 
bought  them.  They  must,  therefore,  have 
now  entered  into  their  fifth  summer.  One 
of  the  olives — one  out  of  the  three — blos- 
somed last  May,  and  I  understand  has 
fruit  on  it.  In  the  spring  of  1885  I  im- 
ported a  number  of  olives  from  the  south 
of  France,  and  among  these  were  about 
forty  Cayons  and  one  Oblonga.  From  the 
15th  of  May  last  to  the  15th  of  June  the 
Cayons,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were 
one  mass  of  blossom,  the  branches  bending 
even  owing  to  it.  The  Oblonga  had  some 
blossom,  but  not  much.  Noic  the  Cayons 
have  fruit  as  large  as  ordinary  peas — the 
Oblonga  has  none  though. 

My  Cayons  are  exactly  twenty-nine 
months  in  my  ground.  How  long  they 
were  in  nursery  row  before  that  I  cannot 
tell;  it  is  the  custom  of  the  French  olive 
nursery-man,  however,  to  dispose  of  his 
young  olives  when  they  are  five  to  seven 
years  old  in  order  to  abridge  for  his  cus- 
tomers the  long  weitry  waiting  period  when 
everything  is  going  out  and  nothing  com- 
ing in . 

Permit  me  to  append  a  few  remarks  to 
the  question  which  I  have  raised  and  tried 
to  answer  without  going  beyond  the  scope 
of  my  knowledge. 

People  are  asking  me  what  olives  i 
would  recommend  them  to  plant.  I  give 
one  decided  reply.  Plant  Missions  where 
you  are  not  afraid  of  black  frosts 
before  the  middle  of  January.  Plant 
Picholines  for  they  are  cheap  now  and 
grow  quickly  and  well  in  our  State,  and 
should  you  happen  to  become  disappointed 
with  them  they  will  make  first  rate  stocks. 
Plant  above  all,  Cayons,  but  get  them  from 
France.  Yon  can  see  for  yourself  how 
early  they  commence  bearing,  and  I  can 
assure  you  they  grow  fast  and  without 
trouble  in  good  drained  friable  soil.  Hear 
also,  what  Coutance  says  of  the  Cayon 
"  L'Huilo  est  Excellente." 

The  Oblonga  may  give  a  sweeter  oil  than 
the  Cayon,  and  the  Manzanillo  a  more 
delicate;  the  Pleureur  or  Comicabra  may 
surpass  the  Cayon  In  fertility,  but  neither 
Oblonga,  Manzanillo  nor  Pleureur  have 
fruited  yet  with  ine,  and  I  have  had  every 


one  of  these  just  as  long  as  I  have  had  the 
Cayon — nay,  I  have  had  the  Pleureur  a 
year  longer.  All  came  from  the  south  of 
France  too,  and  ought  to  be  as  old  from 
the  first  start. 

It  is  not  all  gold  which  glitters,  and  the 
$800  per  acre  profits  on  olives  may  be  true 
or  may  be  blarney,  but  I  know  this,  that 
he  who  goes  in  for  olives  goes  in  for  sorrow 
unless  he  keeps  an  ever  wakeful  eye  and 
a  masterful  hand  on  the  "Lecanium' '.  I 
thought  I  was  safe  if  man  could  be.  I 
planted  my  olives  where  there  were  none 
others  withiil  miles  of  me.  First  season 
I  watched — no  scale.  Second  season  I 
watched — no  scale;  not  a  shadow  of  a  sign! 
Third  season  I  watched,  namely,  this  sea- 
son; at  first  I  saw  one  or  two;  where  these 
had  come  from  I  puzzled  my  brain  till  I 
addled  it  and  gave  the  game  up. 

I  made  sure  I  had  killed  the  first  one  or 
two  lacania  and  there  were  none  left  till 
bye  and  bye  came  three  or  four.  Then  I 
made  dead  certain  I  had  left  no  more 
lacania  till  a  further  lot  cropped  up.  Thus, 
I  am  going  on  and  I  have  resigned  myself 
to  the  ugly  tact  that  I  have  a  never  ending 
fight  before  me. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Klee,  whose  place  is  not 
very  far  from  mine,  has  anticipated  my 
experience.  He  convinced  himself  that  he 
was  a  sure  and  safe  man,  and  got  woke  up 
exactly  as  I  have. 

One  may  not  see  lacania  for  the  first, 
second  or  even  third  season,  search  as  he 
may,  but  the  witches  riding  on  broomsticks 
will  spot  him  and  bring  hiiu  them.  Moral, 
sure  as  you  put  out  an  olive  prepare  for 
the  lacanium.  I  have  come  to  believe  that 
the  lacanium  must  grow  spontaneously  on 
the  olive.  It  is  safest  to  believe  that  than 
pooh-pooh  it  at  any  rate. 

John  A.  Stewabt. 

Etna  Hill  Vinetabd,  Santa  Cbuz. 


At  the  Napa  Valley  Wine  Company's 
cellar  in  East  Napa,  the  upper  floor  has 
been  extended  half  way  through  the  build- 
ing. This  will  be  used  as  a  fermenting 
floor.  The  crushers  have  also  been  placed 
in  the  ceuler  of  the  building,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  roof.  The  ground  floor 
will  be  used  as  a  racking  and  storage  room. 
One  hundred  feet  north  of  the  main  build- 
ing, a  new  boiler,  engine  and  distilling 
house  will  be  built.  The  size  of  this  new 
part  will  be  20x40  feet.  The  crushing  ma- 
chinery and  drapers  in  the  main  building 
will  be  operated  by  means  of  a  steel  cable 
connecting  with  the  engine  house.  The 
cost  of  these  improvements  will  approxi- 
mate $4,000. 

Carpy  &  Co .  have  also  made  room  for  an 
additional  100,000  gallons  of  wine,  as  here- 
tofore noted  in  these  columns.  Since  July 
1st.  this  company  has  shipped  about  243,600 
gallons  of  wine  to  various  points,  including 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  Panama  and 
San  Francisco.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
gallons  go  on  a  car. — Retjixter. 
■  •  * • 

A  carload  of  '86  vrine  was  shipped  from 
Sonoma  county  to  Chicago  and  netted  25 
cents  per  gallon.  Hold  on  and  do  not  sell 
your  fine  '86  wine;  you  will  get  25  or  30 
cents  next  year.  Sell  this  year's  crop  of 
grapes  to  the  distillers  even  for  low  prices 
and  you  make  money.  Let  the  papers  in 
Napa  and  Sonoma  counties  urge  this  point. 
—St.  He(ena  Star. 

GRAPES  WANTED! 

2,500  Tons  of  Grapes, 

Mascats,  Bergers  and  Other  Varieties. 

P.  O.BURNS  WINE  CO., 

SAN  JOSE. 
^F  Apply  Alter  MeplPinl>i-r  iMt. 
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WIME. 


What  It  Is  HiKl  How  It  Is  Produced. 


By  Prof.  F.  E.  Ekolkhaudt. 
(American  Analyst.] 
Wine,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the 
word,  is  onlj*  fermented  grape  juice.  Hence, 
beverages  produced  in  any  other  way,  or  by 
the  addition  of  something  that  is  not  de- 
rived from  grapes,  are  not  pure  wine.  For 
clarifying,  only  mechanically  acting  sub- 
stances like  isinglass  or  whites  of  eggs  can 
be  used. 

Of  all  fermented  beverages,  wine  is  the 
oldest  one;  and  its  mode  of  production  has 
been  nearly  the  same  since  time  immemorial. 
To  produce  wine  of  the  finest  quality  the 
grapes  must  obtain  their  highest  degree  of 
ripeness,  that  is  to  say,  contain  the  greatest 
amount  of  sugar  and  the  least  amount  of 
acid.  In  the  production  of  red  wines,  this 
quality  is  usually  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
color;  hence,  these  wines  being,  so  to  say, 
in  an  unripe  state,  must  remain  for  years  in 
barrels  and  bottles  before  they  acquire  those 
qualities  which  make  them  fit  for  consump- 
tion. The  grapes,  after  being  gathered 
from  the  vines,  are  usually  separated  from 
the  stalks  and  then  crushed.  If  the  stalks 
remain  with  the  grapes,  and  both  are  sub- 
mitted to  pressure,  the  resulting  wine  clari- 
fies quicker,  but  loses  in  fineness  of  taste. 
To  obtain  the  bouquet  of  the  white  wines 
to  its  fullest  extent,  which  originates  from 
the  skins  of  the  grapes,  the  crushed  mass  is 
left  for  some  time  undisturbed,  and  then 
the  juice  is  separated  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  murk,  before  the  latter  is  pressed. 
The  "must''  is  now  allowed  to  ferment. 
In  the  production  of  red  wines  the  expressed 
juice,  together  with  grape  skins  and  the 
stalks,  if  the  latter  have  not  been  previously 
removed,  are  fermented  together.  This  is 
found  to  be  necessary  to  extract  the  color- 
ing matter  out  of  the  grape  skins.*  When 
fermentation  has  ceased  the  mass  is  vigor- 
ously stirred  to  extract  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  coloring  matter,  the  wine  run  off  and 
the  residue  pressed.  The  fermentation  of 
grape  juice  is  spontaneous,  being  due  to  the 
yeast  spores  which. enter  it.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  fermentation,  the  upper  one  prac- 
ticed in  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  lasting 
from  three  to  eight  days,  at  a  temperature 
of  from  59°  to  68°  Fahrenheit,  producing 
wines  rich  in  alcohol,  but  wanting  in  bou- 
quet; and  the  lower  fermentation  prevailing 
in  Germany,  occupying  from  fourteen  to 
thirty  days,  at  a  temperature  of  from  41° 
to  59°  Fahrenheit,  yielding  less  alcoholic 
but  more  aromatic  wines. 

Many  of  the  wine  producers  of  Spain, 
Portugal  and  the  south  of  France  are  in  the 
habit  of  adding  plaster  of  Paris  either  to 
the  grapes  before  they  are  crushed  or  to  the 
mass  after  fermentation  has  set  in.  This 
is  the  so-called  plastering  of  the  wine. 
This  practice  is  pernicious,  and  of  no  bene- 
fit to  the  wine,  as  Messrs.  Thudiet  and 
Dupr^t  have  shown,  since  it  removes  more 
or  less  completely  the  tartaric  acid,  leaving 
only  free  or  combined  malic  acid  (an  acid 
common  in  all  other  sour  fruits)  in  the 
wine,  while  the  place  of  the  cream  of  tartar 
is  taken  by  sulphate  of  potassium,  a  bitter 
tasting  salt,  the  purging  qualities  of  which, 
even  in  small  doses,  are  well  known  to 
physicians. 

The  composition  of  the  grapes  and  grape 
juices  varies  according  to  the  weather,  situ- 
ation of  the  vineyard,  kind  of  soil  and  vari- 
ety of  grapes.  Koenig  gives  as  an  average 
composition  for  grapes  and  grape  juice,  the 
following  figures: 


Water 

Nitrogenous  matter 

Grape  sugar 

Free  acid 

Other  non-nitrogenous  matter 

Kernels— Skins 

Ash 


Grapes. 


78.17 
0.60 

14.36 
0.79 
1.69 
3.60 
0.5 


Grape 
Juice. 


74.49 
0-28 

19.71 
0.04 
4.48 
3.60 
0.4 


How  much  the  quality  of  the  grape  juice 
depends  on  the  weather,  the  following  two 
analyses  of  Hattenheimer  grape  juice  anal- 
yzed by  Neubauer  will  show; 


THE    eBAPE    ROT-ITS    CAI7SE. 


Water 

Nitrogenous  matter 

Grape  sugar 

Free  acid 

C*ther  non-nitrogenous  matter 

Kernels — Skins 

Ash 


Year 

Year 

1868. 

1869. 

69.92 

76.80 

0.19 

0.33 

23.56 

16.67 

0.46 

0.79 

5.43 

5.17 

3.80 

3.60 

0.44 

0.24 

The  quality  of  the  wine  depends  on  the 

quality  of  the  grapes.     In  this  connection 

the   following  is   undoubtedly    of   general 

interest.      Sartorius  has  arranged  a  table 

comprising  the  last  100  years  in  regard  to 

the   quality   of  the   wine  produced  during 

this  period,  with  the  following  results: 

Poor  years.., 37. 

Average  years 21. 

Good  years 31. 

Extra  years 11- 

While   the  records  of    the    Agricultural 

Society  of   Wirtemberg  from  the  year  1420 

to  1852  show  that  in  these  432  years  there 

were : 

AS    TO    QUALITY   OP   WINK. 

Eminently  distinguished 11  years. 

Very  good  years  for  a  good  wine 28      " 

Fairyears 118      *' 

Producing  middling  quality 76      " 

Producing  inferior  quality 199      " 

432 

AS   TO    QUANTITY    OF   WINE. 

Years  of  ample  yield 114 

**       middle  yield 18 

*'       poorer  yield 99 

"       failures 201 

The  yield  not  paying  expenses 

432 
The  average  production  in  Europe  is 
stated  to  be  equal  to  3,107,039,000  gallons 
per  year  from  12,285,760  acres,  hence  252.81 
gallons  per  acre.  If  we  value  a  gallon  of 
wine  at  25  cents,  the  total  European  wine 
crop  is  worth  $776,759,750,  or  $63.22  per 
acre.  Italy  produces  the  most  wine  per 
acre,  namely  441^  gallons,  equal  to  $110.37, 
while  Switzerland  and  Belgium  only  produce 
33y^  gallons  per  acre,  at  a  value  of  $8.34. 

The  main  fermentation  of  the  wine  hav- 
ing been  finished,  it  is  transferred  from  the 
vessels  in  which  it  took  place  into  others  in 
which  the  so-called  after  fermentation  takes 
place.  During  this  time  less  yeast  and 
nitrogenous  matter  separate  from  the  wine, 
but  more  cream  of  tartar,  than  during  the 
main  fermentation.  It  usually  lasts  several 
months,  and  in  the  following  spring  the 
wine  is  transferred  to  other  casks  again. 
This  process  of  transferring  the  wine  from 
one  cask  to  the  other — to  separate  it  "  from 
its  yeasty  parts,''  is  repeated  several  limes, 
as  necessity  requires,  before  the  wine  be- 
comes ripe  enough  to  be  put  into  bottles. 
The  time  at  which  various  wines  become 
ripe  for  bottling  varies  greatly.  Some  are 
ripe  in  three  years,  while  other  require  ten 
years  for  this  purpose,  which  is  especially 
the  case  with  wines  containing  much  acid. 


*  Only  acidified  alcohol  formed  during  fermentation 
dissolves  the  coloring  matter  of  the  skins. 


The  report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  State 
Viticultural  Convention  is  now  published 
and  ready  for  delivery.  Single  capies  are 
one  dollar  each,  but  special  rates  can  be 
obtained  for  five  copies  or  more. 


(J.  A.  Peck,  in  the  Advance;  Lynchburg,  Va.) 
I  see,  from  the  Advance  of  June  23d,  that 
you  "have  priuafe  information  that  the  grape 
crop  in  this  section  is  likely  to  prove  a 
failure  again  this  year  on  account  of  the 
Black  Rot."  Yes,  it  is  a  sad  fact,  and  our 
growers  are  very  much  discouraged — the 
rot  already  is  raging  at  a  most  alarming 
extent — and  there  is  no  cure  for  it.  Some 
growers  have  been  experimenting  with 
various  preventatives,  but  the  remedies  used 
have  proved  of  but  little  avail — or  none  ! 

Many  theories  have  been  entertained  and 
advanced  by  leading  pomologits  of  the 
country  as  to  the  cause  of  the  rot,  and  vari- 
ous remedies  suggested  and  tried,  but  all 
of  little  avail. 

OUR   THEOBY. 

Virginia  ought  to  become  a  great  grape- 
growing  State.  Nature  has  given  her  the 
soil  and  climate  and  sunshine  and  hill  sides 
that  so  conduce  to  the  growth  of  this  luscious 
fruit.  But,  alas  !  a  number  of  our  growers, 
especially  in  this  section,  have  commenced 
the  business  wrong — as  we  have  been  trying 
to  convince  them  for  four  years  through  the 
editorial  columns  of  our  journal,  the  Farmer 
and  Grape  Grower.  We  have  begged  them 
to  be  cautious  how  they  experimented  with 
foreign  varieties — to  stick  to  purely  original 
varieties,  if  they  wished  to  succeed;  but  no, 
they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  our  warnings,  and 
the  grape  growing  interest  of  this  section 
has  turned  out  as  we  said  it  would. 

Over  one  hundred  years  ago  Thomas 
Jefferson  imported  one  or  two  French  and 
German  families,  and  brought  on  various 
European  varieties  of  the  grape  and  planted 
a  vineyard  on  top  of  Monticeilo  mountain, 
but  after  experimenting  for  sixteen  years 
had  to  abandon  the  business — they  did  not 
suit  this  soil  and  climate — they  mildewed 
and  rotted  !  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
the  owner  of  Monticeilo,  planted  a  vineyard 
on  the  same  spot  of  home  varieties,  and  they 
succeeded  splendidly  until  last  year  when 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Black  Rot,  which 
disease  is  now  an  epidemic,  and,  we  con- 
tend, was  brought  into  this  section  by  the 
extensive  importation  of  European  varities 
— varieties  that  are  not  at  all  suited  to  this 
climate  and  soil.  They  were  healthy  in 
their  own  country,  but  would  not  do  here — 
hence  the  grape  rot  in  Virginia!  What  is  the 
Black  Rot?  This  rot  is  caused  by  the  sports 
of  a  fungus,  which,  though  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  are  carried  by  the  wind  and  de- 
posited on  the  fruit,  where  they  germinate 
and  grow,  causing  the  rot.  The  rotten 
grapes  lie  on  the  ground  all  winter,  and 
when  the  warm  weather  comes  on,  the 
spores  are  again  sent  out  like  smoke  from 
a  puff  ball,  and  deposited  on  green  grapes, 
when  the  same  process  is  repeated — and 
thus,  we  contend  it  will  be  until  our  growers 
are  contented  to  confine  themselves  strictly 
to  the  cultivation  of  home  varieties.  In  our 
opinion,  our  growers  will  have  to  plow  up, 
burn  out,  and  commence  fresh  with  original 
varieties.  Our  true  grapes  and  our  most 
profitable  ones,  are  the  Morton,  Cynthiana, 
Ives,  Catawba,  and  a  few  other  hearty  vari- 
ties. 

Our  growers  should  select  and  cultivate 
only  such  home  varieties  as  they  know  will 
succeed  here,  and  let  experimenting  with 
foreign  varieties  alone;  the  poor  man,  espe- 
cially, can't  afford  to  experiment.  Some 
few  of  the  wiseacres  may  differ  with  ua  in 
opinion  —they  have  a  right  to.  What  car- 
ried the  rot  into  Europe?  The  importation 
of  American  varieties.  What  brought  it 
into  America?  The  importation  of  European 


varieties.  If  our  Virginia  growers  continue 
to  import  and  cultivate  foreign  varieties, 
they  will  continue  to  be  troubled  with  mil- 
dew and  rot.  Let  us  orginate  and  cultivate 
our  own  varieties,  and  we  will  succeed. 

Some  of  our  wise  men  hold  that  mildew 
and  rot  are  "  caused  by  too  much  moisture 
in  the  soil.''  No  doubt  too  much  wet 
weather  is  injurious  to  the  grape,  but  that 
did  not  cause  the  rot;  but,  as  the  rot  is  now 
an  epidemic,  it  helps  it.  Who  ever  heard 
of  grape  rot  in  Virginia,  until  foreign  vari- 
ties were  introduced  ?  Who  ever  heard  of 
tixe  wild  grape  rotting,  before  the  spores 
were  wafted  by  the  wind  from  the  diseased 
cultivated  vine,  and  settled  upon   the  fruit? 

The  only  sure  remedy  against  this  grape 
rot  is  the  bagging  system.  That  will  pro- 
tect grapes  against  the  rot,  if  done  in  time 
— and  the  time  to  do  it  is  as  soon  as  the 
bloom  drops. 


CALIFORNIA    BRANDY     AUAIN. 


[Wine  and  Spirit  Review.] 
We  congratulate  Mr.  J.  D.  W.  Sherman 
upon  the  promptness  with  which  the  Cali- 
fornia distilleries  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  advantages  offered  by  him  of  storing 
their  brandies  in  bond  in  New  York,  and  it 
is  a  suggestive  fact  that  already  the  receipt 
of  goods  at  his  special  warehouse  has  far 
exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
This  only  confirms  the  correctness  of  the 
arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Sherman  be- 
fore the  authorities  at  Washington  in  favor 
of  such  a  warehouse  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  no  better  evidence  could  be 
given  of  the  fact  that  such  a  warehouse  has 
been  a  need  of  the  trade  for  some  time  past. 
But  simply  a  warehouse  in  the  leading 
Eastern  market,  where  the  California  dis- 
tiller can  deposit  his  goods  for  a  period 
without  paying  the  tax,  and  possibly  secure 
hberal  advances  of  money  upon  his  con- 
signments, is  by  no  means  all  that  will  be 
required  to  build  up  and  foster  a  trade  in 
California  brandies  in  the  East,  much  less 
create  a  foreign  demand  for  these  goods. 
It  is  imperatively  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  result  that  the  average 
California  brandy  be  vastly  improved  in 
quality,  and  that  the  distillers  of  that  fav- 
ored locality  shall,  as  a  class,  do  what  a  few 
only  have  so  far  done,  viz:  make  their 
brandy  from  sound  wine,  and  even  from 
selected  grapes  grown  expressly  for  the 
purpose.  There  is  no  trouble  now  in  dis- 
posing of  such  brandy  as  this,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  all  who  have  handled  it  will 
demonstrate,  and  the  demand  for  such  a 
brandy  will  no  doubt  be  for  some  time  in 
excess  of  the  supply. 
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THE  OLIVE. 

Practical  Treatise  on  Olive  Cul- 
ture, Oil  Making  and  Olive 
Pickling, 


Adolpk  E.  Flamant, 


or  Napa,  Cat. 


Price,  One  Dollar. 


For   Sale   at  Office   of  the  San  FSanciScO 
Mebchant. 


Aug.  6,  1887 


SAN   PRANOISCO   MERCHANT. 
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THE    UKAPE    VKUP. 


ParUcnIant  of  (he    l*roMp«ctii    for    tlie 

ViutMSO. 


The  lollowing  replies  have  been  received 
to  circulars  sent  out  by  Clartince  J.  Wet- 
more,  Secretary  Sta'e  Viticnitural  Commis- 
sion, referring  to  the  grape  crop  of  1887 : 
Alameila  Couiiiy. 
BKPOKT   OE    H.    B.    WACIONKB,    UPON    THS 
VINEYARDS   SOUTH    OF    LIVEBMOBE. 

Damage  by  Frost. — In  this  immediate 
neighborhood  the  damage  hardly  reaches 
one  per  cent.,  many  vineyards  having  es- 
caped entirely. 

Damage  by  Coulure.  —Loss  very  great  on 
some  varieties.  Total  loss  estimated  at  30 
to  35  per  cent. 

Damage  by  Disease  or  Other  Cause. — No 
damage  observed  so  far.  Apprehend  less 
damage  from  sunburn  than  last  year  owing 
to  the  foliage  being  better. 

This  year's  crop  as  compared  with  that 
of  1886:  Some  vineyards  will  produce  but 
little  more,  others  will  produce  double  or 
more.  In  this  vicinity  there  will  be  60  to 
75  per  cent.  more.  In  the  valley  50  per 
cent.  more. 

The  following  varieties  will  produce  a  full 
crop:  All  white  wine  varieties  except  Gold- 
en Chasselas,  Zinfandel  and  Mataro  on 
some  soils,  Petit  Piuot,  Meunier,  Grenache, 
Folle  Noir  and  Leuoir. 

The  following  variftifs  will  produce  a 
light  crop:  Malbeck,  Cabernets  in  some 
vineyards,  and  Chauche  Noir, 

B8POBT   OF   WEGENEB    AND    WENTE,    ON   VINE- 
YARDS  SOUTHEAST   OF   LIVEBMOBE. 

No  frost  except  in  two  places  where  the 
tdamage  was  but  slight.  The  loss  by  coul- 
ure  estimated  at  about  40  per  cent.  No 
loss  from  any  other  cause.  There  will  be 
an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent,  over  the 
crop  of  1886.  Golden  Chasselas,  Folle 
Blanche,  Burger  and  Cariguan  will  produce 
a  full  crop.  Sauvignon  Blanc,  Rieslings, 
Malbeck,  Mataro,  Zinfandel  and  Charbono 
will  produce  a  light  crop. 

General  Remark. — An  abnormal  growth 
of  wood  but  a  poor  setting  of  the  berries. 
A  great  many  fruit  buds  remained  dormant. 
A  great  need  of  more  wineries  in  the  locality. 

REPORT  OF  F.  L.    FOWLKR — VICINITY   OF  DE8 
UESAS,   LIVEBMOBE. 

No  damage  from  frost.  Eieslings,  Mal- 
beck, Folle  Noir,  Chanche  Noir ,  Cabernets 
■and  Petite  Syrah  damaged  about  33  per  cent. 
l)y  coulure;  Zinfandel  about  20  per  cent. 
No  damage  to  other  varieties.  There  will 
be  about  40  per  cent,  increase  in  this  vicin- 
ity over  that  of  1886  and  about  20  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  whole  valley.  Tannat. 
Pfeffers  Black  Burgundy  and  Merlot  will 
produce  a  full  crop. 

REPORT  OF  J.  QALLEOOS  UPON  THE  VINEYARDS 
ABOUT  MISSION  SAN  JOSE. 

No  damage  by  frost.  Estimated  damage 
of  33  per  cent,  by  coulure.  No  damage 
from  any  other  source.  This  year's  crop 
•will  be  33  per  cent,  larger  than  1886. 

RBPOET   OF   J.    L.    BEAED,    WARM    SPRINGS. 

No  damage  by  frost.  Considerable  dam- 
age from  coulure.  This  year's  crop  will  be 
larger  than  that  of  1880.  Zinfandel,  Golden 
Chasselas  and  Folle  Blanche  will  produce  a 
full  crop.  Riesling,  Malbeck,  Trousseau 
•and  Petit  Pinot  will  produce  a  light  crop. 

BEPORT   OF    H.    CUHTNER,    HAERISBURO. 

No  damage  from  frost.  No  damage  from 
■coulure  worth  mentioning.  This  year's 
crop  will  V)e  25  per  cent,  more  than  last 
jrear. 


BEPCBT  OF   H.    H.    ELLIS,  SONOL. 

No  damage  from  frost.  No  damage  from 
coulure.  Crop  of  1887  will  be  much  heavier 
than  that  of  1886.  All  varieties  will  pro- 
duce a  full  crop.  Most  of  the  vineyards  in 
this  section  planted  to  table  grapes. 

REPORT  OP  H.   O.    ELLSWORTH,    NILES. 

No  damage  by  frost;  25  per  cent,  damage 
by  coulure.  Crop  appears  to  be  nearly  as 
good  as  last  year.  Folle  Blanche  and  Rose 
of  Peru  will  produce  a  full  crop.  Zinfandel, 
Muscat  and  Riesling  a  light  crop. 
Contra  Costa  County. 
EEPOBT  OF  J.  BTBKNTZBL,  MARTINEZ. 

Not  over  1  per  cent,  damage  from  frost; 
i/i  per  cent,  damage  from  coulure. 

The  Sultanas  were  infested  with  the 
"  thrip."  A  liberal  dusting  with  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  sulphur  slacked  with  concen- 
trated salt  water  and  crude  coal  oil  disgusted 
them,  very  few  are  now  seen. 

There  will  be  an  increase  of  15  per  cent, 
over  the  crop  of  1886.  Muscat,  Flame 
Tokay  and  Black  Ferrara  will  produce  a 
full  crop.  White  Malaga,  Royal  Nice, 
Isabella,  Black  Lombardy  and  Black  Mo- 
roco,  will  have  a  light  crop. 

The  increase  from  young  vineyards  will 
be  absorbed  by  local  demand  not  influenc- 
ing the  general  market.  This  report  is 
only  on  the  table  grape  varieties. 

REPORT   OP  8.  FABJEON,  CONCORD. 

No  damage  from  frost;  1  per  cent,  dam- 
age from  coulure. 

This  year's  crop  is  25  per  cent,  larger 
than  that  of  1886.  Zinfandel,  Mataro,  Black 
Morocco,  Black  Hamburg,  Tokay,  Rose  of 
Peru,  Muscat  and  Chasselas,  a  full  crop. 
Riesling,  Cabernets,  and  Malbeck  a  light 
crop. 

Kapn  County. 
RBPOBT  OF  A.   BEUN,    OAKVILLE. 

Twenty  per  cent,  damage  by  frost  between 
Rutherford  and  Yountville;  15  per  cent, 
damage  by  coulure  in  same  district;  2  per 
cent,  damage  from  cut  worms  and  small 
black  fly.  This  year's  crop  will  be  about 
70  per  cent,  of  that  of  1886.  Zinfandel  will 
produce  the  best  crop.  Rieslings  and 
Chasselas  will  be  light. 

BEPOBT  OF  H.  W.  CBABB,  OAKVILLE. 

Twenty-Bve  per  cent  damage  from  frost; 
15  per  cent,  damage  from  coulure.  Phyl- 
loxera is  spreading  slowly  but  surely,  but 
the  loss  is  as  yet  trifling.  This  year's  crop 
vjill  be  60  per  cent,  of  that  of  1886. 

Golden  Chasselas,  Burger,  Black  Bur- 
gundy and  Beclan  will  produce  a  full  crop. 
Charbono,  Chasselas  de  Foy,  Malvasia, 
Moselle  Riesling,  Sauvignon  Vprt,  Petite 
Syrah,  Rieslings  and  Zinfandel  will  produce 
a  light  crop. 

BEPOBT    OP    B.     M.    WHEELER,    BELLO    AND 
CHILES   VALLEY. 

Very  little  damage  by  frost  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bello  and  St.  Helena.  In  Chiles  Valley 
about  33  per  cent.  loss.  Thirty-three  per 
cent,  damage  by  coulure.  This  year's  crop 
will  be  two-thirds  of  what  it  was  in  1886. 
Golden  Chasselas,  Sauvignon  Vert,  Pinot, 
Zinfandel,  Burgundies  and  Burger  will  pro- 
duce a  full  crop.  Riesling,  Cabernet  Sau- 
vignon, Lenoir,  Malvasia,  Sauvignon  Blanc 
and  Semillon  will  produce  a  light  crop. 

BEPOBT   OF    CHAS.    KBCO,    ST.    HELENA   TO 
0ALI8T0OA. 

Damage  by  frost,  25  per  cent.;  damage 
by  coulure,  10  percent.;  damage  by  phyl- 
loxera, black  knot  and  peronospera,  about 
5  per  cent.  The  crop  of  this  year  will  be 
less  than  60  per  cent,  of  that  of  1886. 


Chauche  Gris,   Hauvignon  Vert,    Petite 

Syrah,  Mondeuse,  Cabernet  Franc,  Mission, 
Malvoisie  and  Palomino  will  produce  a  full 
crop.  Zinfandel  a  fair  crop;  Rieslings  a 
light  crop. 

BEPOBT  OF  L.    MINI,    NAPA. 

Damage  by   frost,    50  per    cent.      Only 
small    damage    by   coulure.     Considerable 
damage  from  phylloxera.     This  year's  crop 
not  over  50  per  cent,  of  that  of  1886. 
Sonoma  4:^>iinty. 

REPORT  OF  A.  SBAEBORO,  ASTI   STATION. 

No  damage  by  frost;  1%  per  cent,  dam- 
age by  coulure. 

This  year's  crop  will  be  40  per  cent,  more 
than  that  of  1886.  Zinfandel,  Burger, 
Malvoisie,  Grenache,  Burgundy,  Black  Pinot 
Golden  Classelas,  Riesling  and  Carignan 
will  produce  good  crops.  Charbono  and 
Trousseau  will  have  light  crops. 

REPORT  OF   M.  LITCHFILD,  SEBASTOPOL. 

No  damage  by  frost;  40  per  cent,  dam- 
age by  coulure. 

This  year's  crop  will  be  30  per  cent,  less 
than  that  of  1886.  Mission  and  Golden 
Chasselas  will  produce  a  full  crop.  Zin- 
fandel a  light  crop. 

BEPOBT  OP  S.  TALMADOE,  SEBASTOPOL, 

Ten  per  cent,  damage  by  frost;  40  per 
cent,  damage  by  coulure. 

Crop  of  Ihis  year  will  be  30  per  cent,  less 
than  that  of  last  year.  Mission  will  produce 
a  full  crop.     Zinfandel  a  light  crop. 

BEPOBT  OF  CHAS.  KNUST,  CLOVEBDALE. 

No  damage  by  frost;  no  damage  by  cou- 
lure. The  crop  of  this  year  will  be  far  bet- 
ter than  that  of  1886.  Chasselas  (Golden) 
Burgundy  and  Mission  will  produce  a  full 
crop.  If  the  Zinfandels  are  not  troubled  by 
sun  burn  they  will  produce  a  good  crop. 
Riesling  a  light  crop. 

J.  a.  HEALD,  CLOVEBDALE. 

No  damage  from  frost;  5  per  cent,  dam- 
age by  coulure;  small  loss  from  Oidium. 

This  year's  crop  25  per  cent,  more  than 
that  of  1886.  Nearly  all  varieties  will  pro- 
duce a  full  crop.  Riesling  in  most  places 
a  light  crop.  Great  need  of  more  winf  ries 
here. 

BEPOBT  OF   ELI  J.  SHKPPABD,  SONOMA. 

Ten  per  cent,  damage  by  frost;  33  per 
cent,  damage  by  coulure.  No  disease  among 
the  vines  except  phylloxera.  The  general 
productiveness  of  the  vineyards  in  this  dis- 
trict is  materially  diminished  annually  by 
this  pest. 

This  year's  crop  will  not  be  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  that  of  1886.  None  of  the  vari- 
ties  will  produce  a  full  crop;  the  Zinfandel 
will  perhaps  produce  the  best  average  crop. 
All  of  the  white  wine  varieties  will  produce 
a  light  crop. 

REPORT   OF   O.  R.  RUFUS,  SONOMA. 

Small  damage  from  frost;  5  per  cent, 
damage  by  coulure.  This  year's  crop  will 
be  30  to  40  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  last 
year.  The  Mission  will  produce  a  full  crop. 
All  other  varieties  a  light  crop.  One  great 
drawback  in  our  district  is  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  resistant  stocks;  when  once  the 
vines  are  killed  by  phylloxera,  the  land  is 
not  replanted;  this  reduces  our  acreage  year 
by  year.  Better  prices  for  grapes  and  more 
confidence  in  the  resistence  of  American 
stocks  will  in  a  few  years  restore  our  vine-, 
yards  to  their  former  acreage. 

REPORT  OF  J.  W.  TREADWELL,  BINCON  VALLEY. 

Grape  crops  on   the   low  lands  entirely 


destroyed;  33  per  cent  loss  from  coulure. 

Crop  of  this  year  will  be  about  the  same  as  I  Rose  of  Peru,   Ziufnuilel  and 

last  year;  young  vines  bearing  well  but  none  |  produce  the  best. 


of  the  old  vines  will  prodnce  a  full  crop. 
Vines  trained  on  the  Chaintre  system  are 
doing  better  than  those  short  pruned;  the 
berries  have  set  better. 

BEPOBT  OP  J.  T.  HYDE,  SANTA  BOSA. 

Thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  dam- 
age by  frost;  10  per  cent,  damage  by  conlnre. 
Hot  wind  did  more  damage  than  the  frost. 
This  year's  crop  will  be  5-6  of  that  of  1886. 
Franken  Riesling,  Traminer,  Burger,  Gute- 
del,  Orleans  Riesling  and  Barbaronx  a  full 
crop.  Chauche  Gris,  Zinfandel,  Matan, 
Chanche  Noir,  Black  Burgundy,  Roassanne 
and  Colombar,  a  light  crop. 

Solano  County. 

REPORT  OF  DB.   W.   H.   WELUB,    DIXON. 

Twenty  per  cent  loss  by  frost;  no  damage 
by  coulure.  This  year's  crop  60  per  cent, 
of  that  of  1886.  Burger,  Chasselas  and 
Malvoisie  a  full  crop.  Muscat,  Tokay  and 
Zinfandel  a  light  crop. 

REPORT   OF   BARBIEBE   BBOS.,    BIO    VISTA. 

No  damage  by  frost;  20  per  cent,  damage 
by  coulure.  Zinfandel,  Burger,  Malvoisie 
and  Riesling  a  good  crop. 

^iaerampnto  County. 

BEPOBT  OF  JAS.  BUTLEB,  FLOBIN. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  damage  by  frost; 
slight  damage  by  sunburn.  Tne  crop  of 
1887  will  be  a  little  more  than  that  of  1886. 

BEPOBT  FROM   PERKINS. 

Fifty  per  cent,  damage  by  frost;  no  dam- 
age by  coulure.  This  year's  crop  50  per 
cent,  less  than  that  of  1886.  The  Mission 
is  the  only  variety  Ihat  will  produce  a  fair 
crop. 

BEPOBT    OF SACBAMENTO. 

In  this  county  20  percent,  loss  from  frost; 
5  per  cent  damage  from  coulure.  This 
year's  crop  will  not  be  more  than  that  of 
1886,  and  may  be  a  little  less.  Zinfandel, 
Mataro,  Carignan,  Burger,  Folle  Blanche, 
Grenache,  Black  Burgundy,  Tokay  and 
Black  Ferrara,  a  full  crop.  Colombar, 
Muscat  and  Cabernet,  a  light  crop . 

BEPOBT   OF   C.    H.   SCHUSSLER,    NATOMA. 

No  damage  by  frost;  5  per  cent,  damage 
by  coulure.  The  crop  in  our  vineyards  will 
be  50  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1886.  Burger, 
Zinfandel,  Grenache,  Black  Burgundy, 
Mataro,  Trousseau,  Folle  Blanche,  Meunier, 
Malvoisie,  Chanche  Noir,  Lenoir,  Carignan, 
Moselle  Riesling,  Teinturier,  Black  Ferrara , 
Tokay  and  Emperor  will  produce  a  full 
crop.  Colombar,  Chalosse,  West's  White 
Prolific,  Charbono,  Verdal,  Mnscat,  Caber, 
net  Sauvignon  and  Malbec,  a  light  crop. 

REPORT   OF    JOHN    M'cOMB,    FOLSOM. 

About  75  per  cent,  loss  by  frost  and  coul- 
ure. In  the  Red  Bank  Vineyard  there 
were  175  tons  in  1886;  this  year  there  will 
be  but  ten  tons.  Mission,  Rose  of  Peru  and 
Feher  Szagos  a  total  loss;  Mnscat  and 
Tokay  hardly  worth  picking;  Zinfandel, 
first  crop  about  a  total  loss,  except  on  high 
ground;  second  crop  good,  and  will  there- 
fore produce  abont  one-third  of  a  crop. 
Other  vineyards  in  this  vicinity  damaged 
not  quite  as  much,  owing  to  their  being  on 
higher  ground. 

Placer  County. 
REPORT  OF  O.  W.  APPLKOATE,  APPLEOATB. 

Fifty  per  cent,  damage  from  frost.  This 
year's  crop  will  be  two-thirds  of  that  of 
1886.    The  Mission  will  produce  a  full  crop. 

BEPOBT    OF  N.   HEBTE8.    BOSEVILLE. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  damage  from  frost; 
slight  damage  from  coulure.  Crop  of  1887 
one-half  of  that  of  1886.  None  of  the 
varieties  will  produce  a  full  crop.     Mnscat, 

Uiitaro  will 
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BEPOBT  or  O.  P.  WEBTCOTT,  BOCKLIN. 

Damage  from  frost  about  one-third ;  dam- 
age from  coulure  very  great.  Will  not  have 
over  one-third  of  a  crop  on  Muscats.  Most 
of  the  first  crop  of  wine  grapes  destroyed 
by  frost.  Only  one  or  two  vineyards  will 
have  a  fair  crop. 

EEPOBT    OF   C.    GLADDING,    LINCOLN. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  damage  from  frost; 
5  per  cent,  damage  from  coulure.  This 
year's  crop  20  i^er  cent,  less  than  that  of 
1886.  Owing  to  a  less  than  average  rain- 
fall this  year  and  lack  of  water  for  irrigation 
a  decrease  instead  of  an  inci-ease  in  the 
grape  crop  is  the  result.  This  happily  will 
be  obviated  next  year  by  the  opening  up 
of  the  Gold  Hill  ditch  next  winter. 

KEPOET    OP   E.    B.    BILVA,    NEWCASTLE. 

Damage  by  frost  one-third;  no  damage 
by  coulure.  This  year's  crop  about  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  1886. 

KEPOET   OP  J.    A.   PILOHEB,    AUBUEN 

Two  per  cent,  damage  from  frost;  no 
damage  from  coulure;  small  damage  from 
phylloxera.  This  year's  crop  10  per  cent, 
increase  over  last  year's.  All  varieties  will 
produce  a  full  crop. 

EEPOET   OP   J.    B.    WHITCOMB,    COLFAX. 

Ten  per  cent  damage  by  frost.  Mostly 
table  grapes  planted  in  this  district.  The 
crop  will  be  25  per  cent,  larger  than  that  of 
1886. 

Kevadn  County. 

BEPOET   OF  FELIX    GILLET,    NEVADA    CITY. 

Damage  by  frost  very  great,  very  few 
vineyards  escaping.  No  damage  from  coul- 
ure. This  year's  crop  will  not  be  over  one- 
third  of  that  of  1886,  Ziufandel,  where  not 
frosted,  producing  a  fair  crop.  I  find, 
though,  that  it  ripens  too  late  to  mature 
well. 

Tehama  C«nnty. 

EEPOET    OF   BEUCE    B.    LEE,    BED    BLUFF. 

No  damage  by  frost;  no  damage  by  coul- 
ure. This  year's  crop  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  All  of  the  varieties  are  produc- 
ing well,  especially  so  the  Muscats. 

(N.  B. — This  report  does  not  include  the 
vineyards  near  Vina.) 

Sliasta  County. 
EEPOET   OF   WM.  M   JOHNSTON,    ANDEESON. 

Five  per  cent,  damage  by  frost;  no  dam- 
age by  coulure.  This  year's  crop  as  good 
as  that  of  1886.  Flame  Tokay,  Muscat  and 
Black  Hamburg.a  light  crop.  Most  of  the 
vineyards  around  here  have  been  planted 
to  raisin  grapes. 

KEPOET  OP  C.  C.  B0SH,  BEDDING. 

No  damage  by  frost ;  no  damage  by  coul- 
ure. [Our  crop  this  year  will  be  heavier 
than  that  of  1886.  All  the  varieties  will 
produce  a  full  crop. 

EEPOET    OP    J.    S.    BEINCAED,    CENTEBVILLE. 

No  damage  by  frost;  no  damage  by  coul- 
ure. This  year's  crop  about  the  same  as  in 
1886.    The  Mission  wiU  produce  a  full  crop. 

EEPOET    OF    ADA    H.    CAMDEN,    TOWEE     HOUSE. 

Slight  loss  by  frost;  no  damage  by  coul- 
ure. Only  small  number  of  vines  planted 
in  this  district.  Those  that  are  here  look 
remarkably  well  and  promise  a  heavier  crop 
than  what  we  had  in  1886. 

Santa  <raz  County, 

EEPOBT  OF  J.  A.  STEWAET,  SANTA  CEUZ. 

No  damage  by  frost;  10  to  25  per  cent, 
damage  by  coulure.  This  year's  crop  but 
little  in  excess  of  that  of  1886;  most  varities 
will  produce  a  fair  crop.  Cabernets,  Char- 
bouo,  Muscat  and  Malbeok,  will  produce  i^ 
light  crop.     Caburuets  grow  with  the  great- 


est ease,  but  they  have  couled  considerably 
owing  to  the  cold  weather.  Petite  Syrah 
promises  to  be  a  good  bearer,  trained  in 
Chaiutre  also  the  Poulsard;  Noiriones 
(Pinots)  on  the  chaintre  do  not  do  as  well 
as  on  the  Gr.yot  system.  The  indications 
are  that  the  Frauken  Kiesling  and  Chauche 
Noir  will  overbear  on  Chaintres,  and  so 
hurt  the  vines.  Merlots  are  yielding  large 
returns  and  promise  well  and  will  become 
our  future  favorite.  Mondeuso  and  Sauvig- 
nou  Blanc  not  doing  as  well  as  was  expected. 
Semillon  is  doing  well. 

San  Benito  County. 

BEPOBT   OF   WM.    PALMTAG,    HOLLISTEK. 

No  damage  by  frost;  no  damage  by  coul- 
ure. This  year's  crop  will  be  two-thirds  of 
that  of  1886,  about  20,000  gallons  of  wine. 
Black  Pinot,  Gros  Kiesling,  Black  Hamburg, 
Malvolsie,  Eose  of  Peru,  Muscatel,  Chassalas 
and  Burger,  a  full  crop.  Zinfandel,  Char 
bono,  Chauche  Gris,  Muscat  and  Trousseau, 
a  light  crop. 

Santa   Clara  County. 

EEPOET    OF   J.    HAGUE,    GILBOY. 

No  damage  from  frost;  33%  per  cent, 
damage  by  coulure.  This  year's  crop 
about  20  per  cent,  less  than  that  ot  last 
year.  The  Mission  is  the  only  grape  that 
will  produce  a  full  crop. 

EEPOET  or  P.  H.  m'CULLAUQH,  LOS  GATOS. 

No  damage  by  frost;  15  per  cent,  damage 
by  coulure.  Damage  by  heat,  coulure,  etc., 
will  amount  to  at  least  33%  per  cent.  The 
crop  of  this  year  will  probably  be  about  the 
same  as  that  of  1886.  Mataro'and  Zinfan- 
del, a  good  crop.  All  other  varieties  about 
two-thirds  of  a  crop. 

EEPOET   OP    B.    T.    PIEKCE,    SANTA    CLAEA. 

No  damage  by  frost;  no  damage  by  coul- 
ure. Crop  of  1887  about  the  same  as  1886, 
perhaps  10  per  cent.  more. 

EEPOET   OF    H.    C.    MOBRELL,    WEIGHTS. 

Thirty  per  cent,  damage  by  frost;  50  per 
cent,  damage  by  coulure  to  the  table  grape 
varieties;  25  per  cent,  loss  to  the  wine 
grapes.  This  year's  crop  will  be  only  60 
per  cent,  of  that  of  1886.  None  of  the 
varieties  will  produce  a  full  crop.  The 
grape  crop  will  be  very  late  this  year. 
Some  varieties  barely  out  of  blossom  now 
(July  20).  If  we  have  early  rains  the  grape 
crop  on  the  Santa  Croz  mountains  i*ill  not 
amount  to  much. 

EEPOET   OF   J.    C.    MEEITHEW,    CUPEBTINO. 

No  damage  by  frost;  20  per  cent,  damage 
by  coulure.  Old  vines  will  only  have  one- 
half  of  the  crop  of  1886.  Young  vines 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  Mataro,  Trous- 
seau, Cabernet  and  Zinfandel  will  produce 
an  average  crop.  Charbono,  Grenache, 
Malbeok  and  Carignan  will  produce  an 
average  crop.  In  this  district  I  should  say 
that  the  crop  of  grapes  would  amount  to 
nearly  the  same  as  in  1886,  but  the  berries 
being  smaller  the  yield  of  wine  will  be  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  less. 

EEPOKT  OF  H.  LKFEANC,  SAN  JOSE. 

I  do  not  know  the  amount  of  damage  by 
frost.  The  usual  story  here,  "none  in  my 
place  but  some  in  my  neighbor's.''  I  am 
told  by  those  who  have  their  places  for  sale 
that  their  vines  did  not  suffer  from  coulure, 
and  those  few  whose  places  are  not  on  the 
market  say  that  there  was  a  little  coulage. 
I  am  unable  to  see  the  effect  of  the  different 
diseases,  and  the  fact  is  concealed  by  every 
grower. 

I  think  that  the  vintage  of  1887  will  be 
about  the  same  as  1886.  The  Mission  will 
produce  a  full  crop.  Zinfandel,  Cabernets, 
Semillon  and  Muscat,   a  light  crop.     Low 


price  for  wine,    and   plenty   of   wine   and 
more  wine  a  coming. 

BEPOBT  OF  J.   B.   J.    POETAL,    BUBOUNDY 
VINBYABD,    ETC. 

No  damage  from  frost;  scarcely  any 
damage  from  coulure.  This  year's  crop 
will  be  50  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  1886. 
Zinfandel,  Grenache,  Carignan,  Mataro, 
Cabernet  Franc,  Sauvignon  Vert,  Folle 
Blanche,  Pinot,  Malbeck,  Ploussard  and 
Burger  will  produce  a  full  crop.  Charbono, 
Cabernet  Sauvignon  and  Muscat  will  pro- 
duce a  light  crop.  From  present  appear- 
ances the  vintage  will  commence  about 
September  15th. 

Fresno  County. 
BEPOBT  OF  3.   B.  MINTUEN,  MINTUEN. 

No  damage  from  frost;  5  per  cent,  damage 
from  coulure.  Vines  are  all  young  in  this 
vicinity;  had  200  tons  in  1886,  this  year  will 
have  1000  tons. 

West's  White  Prolific,  Trousseau,  Folle 
Blanche,  Colombar,  Verdal  and  Mataro  will 
produce  a  full  crop.  Frontignan  (on  short 
pruning)  and  Feher  Szagos,  a  light  crop. 

KEPOET  OF  M.  DENICKE,  FKESNO. 

No  damage  from  frost  or  coulure;  the 
raisin  crop  will  be  about  double  that  of 
1886;  estimated  between  400,000  and  500,000 
boxes.  Encrease  in  wine  grapes  over  1886 
of  30  to  40  per  cent ;  all  varieties  will  pro- 
duce a  full  crop. 

The  red  winged  lady  bug  has  made  its 
first  appearance  in  many  vineyards  in  this 
district  and  is  destroying  the  ova  of  the 
grape  fly.  We  will  have  about  4,000  tons 
of  wine  grapes  to  ship,  and  outside  of  local 
wine  cellars  capacity. 

EEPOET  OP  MBS.  A.  L.  AYKES,  CHUECH  COLONY, 
FBESNO. 

No  damage  by  frost;  the  crop  will  be 
heavier  than  in  1886;  all  varieties  will  pro 
duce  a  full  crop. 

San  Joaquin  County. 

BEPOBT  OP  W.   H.   EOBINSON,   STOCKTON. 

Five  per  cent,  damage  by  frost;  10  per 
cent,  damage  by  coulure.  This  year's  crop 
about  the  same  as  that  of  1886.  West's 
White  Prolific,  Ohasselas,  Burger,  Johan- 
nisberg  Riesling  and  Zinfandel,  a  full  crop. 
Black  Hamburg,  Frontignan,  Trousseau, 
Black  Prince  and  Muscat,  a  light  crop. 
Berries  this  j'ear  small,  caused  by  drought 
and  heat. 

EEPOET  OF  GEETIB  DE  POECE  CLUFP,  LODI. 

Slight  damage  by  frost.  This  year's 
crop  will  equal  if  not  exceed  the  crop  of 
1886. 

BEPOBT  OF  F.  N.  SMAKT,  LODI.       * 

Fifteen  per  cent,  damage  by  frost;  slight 
damage  by  sunburn.  Crop  of  1887  about 
the  same  as  1886 .  No  varieties  in  bearing 
to  amount  to  anything  except  Mission  and 
Zinfandel.  Young  Mataro  vines  affected  by 
sunburn.  Sauterne  varieties  extremely 
healthy  and  vigorous. 

I.OS  Angeles  County. 
KEPOET  OF  SAN  OABEIEL  WINE  CO.  SAN  GABEIEL. 

No  damage  from  frost;  no  damage  from 
coulure.  New  vineyards  will  produce  three 
times  as  much  this  year  as  last;  old  vine- 
yards about  equal  to  1886.  Grenache, 
Carignan,  Mataro,  Burger,  Zinfaudel,  Folle 
Blanche  and  Mission,  will  produce  a  full 
crop.  Sultana,  Trousseau,  Grosser  Blauer, 
Golden  Chasselas,  Lenoir,  Malbeck  and 
Black  Burgundy,  a  light  crop. 

The  raising  up  of  new  town  sites  has 
been  the  means  of  cutting  up  a  number  of 
vineyards  into  town  lots  and  the  vines  have 
not  been  attended  to.  If  the  laud  boom 
continues  another  year  the  acreage  of  vine- 
yards will  be  greatly  decreased. 


Santa  Barbara    County. 

BEPOET  or  J.  E.  OOUX,  SANTA  EABBABA. 

No  damage  by  frost;  no  damage  by  coul- 
ure. Crop  of  1886  was  a  failure.  This 
year's  crop  will  be  a  good  one.  All  varieties 
will  produce  a  full  crop.  About  50,000  gal- 
lons of  wine  will  be  made  this  year. 
San  Bernardino  Conuty. 

EEPOBT    OP    E.    B.    JUDSON,    BEDLAND. 

No  damage  by  frost;  20  per  cent,  damage 
by  coulure.  There  will  be  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent,  this  year  over  that  of  1886. 
Muscats  will  have  a  full  crop.  They  have 
not  suffered  so  much  from  coulure  this 
ye^ar  as  heretofore.  They  seem  to  bear 
better  if  left  in  hard,  lumpy,  unwatered 
ground  in  spring  uniil  the  fruit  is  set  and 
then  watered  and  cultivated. 

BEPOET   OF    DE.    J,    D.B.  STILLMAN,  LUGONIA. 

No  damage  by  frost;  only  slight  loss  f  fpm 
coulure.  All  varieties  are  bearing  well,  and 
if  the  vines  are  not  injured  by  the  peronos- 
para  during  August  a  heavy  crop  will  be 
harvested. 

San  Dleso  Conuty. 

EEPOET   OF    C.    J.    COUTS,    SAN    LUIS    BET. 

No  damage  by  frost.  The  crop  of  1887 
will  be  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  1886. 
The  old  vineyards  will  not  produce  as  large- 
ly this  year  as  last;  but  the  loss  will  be 
made  up  by  new  vineyards  coming  into 
bearing.  The  Mission  and  Zinfandel  will 
produce  a  full  crop .  Muscat,  Malaga,  Sul- 
tana and  Tokay  a  light  crop. 

EEPOET    OF    N.    A.    EATON,    ENCINITOS. 

No  damage  from  frost  or  coulure.  This 
year's  crop  more  than  double  that  of  1886. 

EEPOET  OF  G.  F.  MEEEIAM,  APEX. 

No  damage  by  frost;  30  per  cent,  damage 
by  coulure;  10  j)er  cent,  damage  by  sun- 
burn. The  crop  of  1887  will  be  larger  than 
that  of  1886.  RHisin  grapes  three  times  as 
large  and  wine  grapes  double.  Sauvignon 
Blanc,  Carignan,  Grenache  and  Muscat  a 
full  crop.  Trousseau,  Chauche  Noir  and 
Sultana  a  light  crop.  Cabernet  Sauvignon, 
Petite  Syrah,  Grosser  Blauer,  Semillon, 
Folle  Blanche,  Mataro  and  Meunier  a  fair 
crop. 

EEPOET   OP   J.   F.   MILLEB,    EL  CAJON. 

No  damage  by  frost;  very  little  damage 
by  coulure.  This  year's  crop  will  be  double 
that  of  1886.  All  varieties  will  produce  a 
full  crop. 

Eldorado    County. 

EEPOET   OP  WM.  A.  KRAMP,  DIAMOND  SPEING8. 

Ten  per  cent,  loss  from  frost;  no  damage 
from  coulure.  Crop  of  1887  larger  than 
that  of  1886.  Mission,  Zinfaudel,  Muscat, 
Catawba,  Isabella,  Elvii-a  and  Black  Prince, 

a  full  crop. 

Yolo  County. 

EEPOET    OF    WEBSIEE    TREAT,    DAVISVILLE. 

No  damage  by  frost;  no  damage  by  coul- 
ure. Crop  of  1887  just  about  the  same  as 
in  1886.  Muscat  and  Tokay  a  full  crop. 
Emperor  a  light  crop. 

Mendocino  Conut.y. 

EEPOET    OF    A.  J.  WODDELL,  GCALALA, 

Five  per  cent,  loss  from  frost;  15  per 
cent .  loss  from  coulure.  Crop  this  yeat  a 
trifle  heavier  than  that  of  1886;  nearly  all 
varieties  will  produce  a  full  crop.  Flame 
Tokay,  Grey  Riesling,  Muscat  and  Mission 
a  light  crop. 

From   the   above   reports    the  following 

estimate  of  the  crop  of  1887  for  the  whole 
State  is  made: 

18o6  1887. 

Napa  County 4.500,000  3,150,000 

Sonoma  CouMtv 3.000,000  2,100,000 

Alameda  &  Contra  Costa.        800,000  1.0G4,000 

Santo  Clara  &  Santa  Cruz    1.700,000  2,000,000 

Fresno*  San  Joaquin....     1,80(1,(100  2,300,000 

Los  Angeles  &  South 3,000,000  3,000,000 

Sacramento  &  North 1,500,000  2,000,000 

Other  Counties 500,000  1,000,000 

16,800,000  16,614,000 
Making  the  production  of  1887  a  trifle 
less  than  that  of  1886.  Allowing  3,000,000 
gallons  to  be  distilled  would  leave  a  little 
over  13,000,000  gallons  of  marketable  wine. 
If  two  condensing  machines  are  put  up  by 
Mr.  Shorb  and  his  company  and  run  to 
their  full  capacity  they  will  be  able  to  con- 
dense 10,000  tons  of  grapes,  and  so  reduce 
the  wine  virld  by  1, -WD, 000  galloiis,  making 
it  about  15,0U0,6(;0  yiillous. 
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NEW     ZEALAND 

Loan  and  Mercantile  Apncy 

COMPANY. 

(Limited.) 


CAPITAL 
RESERVE  FUND 


$17,500,000. 
$  1 ,350,000. 


San  Fkancisco  Ofiice, 

314   California    Street. 

Receives  CONSIGNMENTS  for  sale  in  AUSTRALIA 
and  NEW  ZEALAND.  COLLECTS  Bills  and  buys 
and  sells  E.VCHANOE  on  those  Colonies.  Orders 
for  Australian  SEEO  WHEAT,  New  Zealand  ORCH- 
ARD and  RYE  GRASSES.  etc.,etc.,  promptly  executed. 
WALTER  F.  LAWBY,  Manager. 

Hbrbrrt  Foloer,  Accountant. 


WANTED! 

A  position  as  Cellarmau.  Has  twelve 
years  experience  iu  the  wine  business  in 
this  country  and  the  old  country.  Good 
references  can  be  given.     Address, 

E.  C.  HITOIIES, 

Tbis  Office. 


OI.IVE    rULTLRR. 


Mr.  Adolphe  Flamant  of  Napa,  has  just 
published  his  work  on  Olive  Cnlture,  which 
is  a  practical  treatise,  not  only  on  olive 
culture,  but  also  on  the  making  of  olive  oil 
and  the  pickling  of  olives.  It  consists  of 
nine  separate  chapters  on  the  following 
subjects:  Soils  suitable  to  the  culture  of 
the  olive,  reproduction,  general  care,  cost 
of  a  plantation,  disease,  varieties,  the  olive 
oil,  the  pickled  olive,  and  general  conclu- 
sions. The  work  is  a  very  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  limited  number  of  publications 
bearing  upon  olive  culture,  and  Mr.  Flam- 
ant's  experience  in  France,  as  well  as  in 
California,  render  him  particularly  qnalided 
as  an  authority.  The  price  of  the  book  is 
one  dollar,  and  it  has  already  met  with  a 
very  large  measure  of  success.  Copies  can 
be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Mebchant. 


The  exports  of  wines  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Consular  district  of  Lyons  are 
decreasing,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
figures  which  give  the  value  of  the  wines 
thus  exported  during  the  first  six  months  of 
each  year:  188G,  francs  294,390;  1887, 
francs  242,383. 


VRBSTA    BLANCA. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Wetmoro  has  decided  to 
place  his  Cresta  Blnnca  vineyard  in  the 
market.  The  property  consists  of  four 
hundred  and  seventy  acres  in  the  Livermore 
Valley.  It  was  selected  by  the  owner  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  the  soil  to  that 
of  the  most  renowned  French  vineyards.  It 
can  be  divided  into  three  or  four  fine  prop- 
erties, and  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
main  road  with  a  good  stream  of  water 
continuously  flowing  through  it.  He  de- 
sires to  retain  the  site  of  his  wine  cellar, 
whieh  has  been  dug  out  from  under  the  hill, 
also  a  portion  of  the  land,  but  his  interests 
iu  San  Diego  necessitate  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  time  should  be  passed  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State,  consequently 
he  is  unable  to  devote  all  the  attention  that 
is  required  to  the  vineyard.  The  vines 
planted  on  the  property  are  all  of  the 
choicest  imported  varieties,  grafted  on  to 
resistant  stocks.  He  also  has  fifteen  acres 
planted  to  olives,  besides  ten  acres  in  figs 
and  peaches.  Part  of  the  land  is  also 
adapted  to  oranges  and  lemons,  and  other 
uncultivated  portions  could  be  planted  pro- 
fitably with  any  kind  of  fruits  that  might 
be  required.  The  situation  is  very  con- 
venient to  San  Francisco  and  the  scenery  is 
us  beautiful  as  could  be  desired.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Wetmore  was  offered 
one  dollar  per  gallon  for  his  new  1886  wine 
by  Wm.  T.  Coleman  &  Co.,  but  he  prefered 
to  keep  it  for  maturing.  Parties  desiriug 
to  see  the  property  should  communicate 
with  Mr.  Wetmore  at  204  Montgomery  St. 


THE    ETKAIRE    UKAPE. 


Mr.  Felix  Gillet,  of  Nevada  City,  writes 
as  follows:  "I  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  Viticultural  Commission  to  the  fact 
that  most  all  the  "Etraires,''  a  family  of 
wine  grapes  cultivated  for  a  very  long  time 
in  the  south  of  France,  are  said  to  be  phyl- 
loxera-proof, so  that  the  planting  of  that 
grape  iu  phylloxera-infested  vineyards 
would  do  away  with  the  difficult  and  pre- 
carious process  of  gi-afting,  and  grafting 
above  ground,  liable  to  so  many  accidents. 
I  notice  that  the  "  Etraires  "  are  being  ex- 
tensively planted  in  France,  or  at  least 
planted  where  before  they  never  were 
thought  of.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  1 
introduced  into  this  State  the  Etraire  de 
I'Adui,  the  finest  of  the  Etraires,  simply  to 
experiment  upon  it  as  a  wine  grape,  not 
knowing  at  that  time  even  that  it  was  a 
"resistant"  stock,  or  said  to  be.  I  find 
this  Etraire  to  be  a  very  vigorous  grower 
and  heavy  bearer;  the  bunches  are  large, 
sliouldered,  well  set;  the  berries  medium 
large,  oval,  black,  and  ripening  before  Ziu- 
fandel.  What  kind  of  wine  the  Etraire 
would  make  in  California  I  had  no  chance 
yet  to  ascertain,  not  having  more  than  four 
large  vines  of  this  Etraire.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  well  on  the  part  of 
the  Commission  to  find  out  whether 
the  Etraire  will  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
phylloxera  here  in  California  as  well  as  they 
are  claimed  to  do  in  France,  and  then  en- 
courage the  planting  of  that  kind  in  phyl- 
loxera-infested lands.  I  believe  that  the 
Etraires  will  make  as  good  wine,  if  not  b(  t- 
ter,  than  Zinfandel.'' 


Any  communication  intended  for  the 
editor  of  the  Mebchant  should  be  addressed 
to  327  Market  Street,  and  all  matter  per- 
taining to  the  business  affairs  of  the  office 
8  honid  be  scut  to  P.  O.  Bos  2366. 


THE    VINTAWE    PR«>NP>M;ra. 

We  devote  considerable  space  in  the 
piesent  issue  to  reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  on  the  prospects  for  the  comiug 
vintage.  The  collection  of  these  reports  is 
due  to  Clarence  .1.  Wetmore,  Secretary  to 
the  State  Viticultural  Commission,  who 
sent  out  many  hundred  blanks  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  per- 
centage of  replies.  The  reports  published 
are  not  given  in  full,  but  have  been  con- 
densed by  Mr.  Wetmore,  and  contain  the 
substance  of  more  lengthy  writings  on  the 
part  of  his  correspondents.  Ho  has  certain- 
ly been  much  more  successful  in  obtaining 
replies  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case, 
and  wo  hope  that  this  is  an  indication  of  a 
growing  feeling  among  vitioulturists  that  it 
is  advisable  to  supply  accurate  information 
of  such  a  nature  as  will  be  both  interesting 
to  themselves,  to  the  dealers  and  to  the 
public  generally. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reports  as  pnb- 
li.^hed,  Mr.  Wetmore  summarizes  them  and 
gives  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  prospects 
for  the  vintage  of  1887.  This  he  thinks 
will  fall  short  of  the  vintage  of  1886,  which 
is  reckoned  at  under  17,000,000  gallons. 
We  think  that  his  figures  may  be  taken  as 
approximately  correct.  It  must  bo  remem- 
bered that  estiniates  were  given  for  this 
year's  vintnge,  of  30,000,000  gallons,  which 
shows  the  fallacy  of  figuring  on  crop  pros- 
pects a  year  before  they  mature.  There 
are  innumerable  "ifs"  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration always,  besides  certain  "pros" 
and  "cons''  that  cannot  be  disregarded. 
The  past  season  has  been  very  similar  to 
that  of  1885  when  the  vintage  was  reduced 
fully  one-half  below  the  estimates.  This 
season  we  have  [met  with  the  late  frosts, 
later  even  than  in  1885.  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  excessive  heat  which  alternated 
again  with  unusually  cold  weather.  And  so 
it  has  continued  throughout  tho  season, 
until,  at  the  present  time,  the  prospects 
for  the  vintage  have  been  reduced  by  nearly 
one-half  of  original  estimates. 

But  there  is  one  point  that  has  not  yet 
been  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  may 
be  looked  for  this  year.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  1885,  the  similar  season  to 
this  one,  after  there  had  been  a  heavy  loss 
in  the  grape  crop  from  the  effects  of  frost 
and  coulure,  that,  during  fermentation, 
there  was  again  endless  trouble  which  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  a  largo  quantity  of 
wine.  The  regular  course  of  fermentation 
seemed  to  be  suffering  from  freaks  that  no- 
body could  understand,  and  which  all  oc 
curred  at  once  in  different  sections  of  the 
State,  and  from  no  apparent  cause.  The 
officers  of  the  State  Commission  will  recol- 
lect that  time  when  complaints  poured  into 
them  from  all  sides  and  they  were  besieged 
with  requests  for  remedies.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  a  similar  experience  may  be 
met  with  this  year,  and  if  it  is  then  the 
vintage  of  1887  will  be  even  less"  than  is 
reckoned  upon  in  the  estimate  we  give  from 
Mr.  Wetmore.  After  such  a  favorable  sea- 
son in  1886,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  see  a 
relapse  to  the  vinegary  wines  of  1885.  But 
this  may  happen,  so  that  the  unsold  wines 
of  1886  are  yet  of  infinite  commercial  value. 

There  are  some  wine  makers  who  have 
not  yet  disposed  of  their  1886  vintage.  We 
congratulate  them  upon  this  fact.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  is  a  very  short  sup- 
ply indeed  of  old  wines  in  the  hands  of  the 
merchants.  They  are,  in  fact,  beginning 
to  fear  that  they  will  not  have  enough  to 
carry  them  through.     White  wines  are  es- 


pecially scarce  and  good  paying  fignres 
would  be  given  for  them.  Bat  the  holders 
of  white  wines  also  have  red  wines  for  sale, 
which  the  dealers  are  not  so  anxious  to  se- 
cure. The  makers  consequently  seem  to 
have  matters  in  their  own  bands  and  to  be 
in  a  position  to  fix  prices  for  red  and  white 
wines  combined.  When  the  large  storage 
cellar  is  in  full  operation,  and  the  condensed 
must  machines  are  at  work  in  different  sec- 
tions,there  will  be  no  talk  of  surplus  supplies 
of  wines,  or  of  sales  at  ten  and  fifteen  cents 
per  gallon.  And  these  two  important  fact- 
ors in  the  business  will  very  shortly  be 
brought  into  play.  Besides  this  many  of 
the  wine  makers  are  making  large  additions 
to  their  storage  capacity  at  home,  which 
will  enable  them  to  hold  their  vintage  for  a 
couple  of  years  at  least.  The  wines  of  1886 
were  the  best  ever  made  in  California,  con- 
sequently they  are  worth  more  than  the 
merchants  are  offering. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  it  will  piy 
them  better  to  keep  last  year's  wine  than 
it  will  to  make  any  wine  this  year,  and  it  is 
reported  that  this  will  be  done  in  a  few  in- 
stances. If  so  the  vintage  will  be  reduced 
by  this  unmade  quantity.  The  price  ol 
grapes  for  the  season  has  certainly  not  been 
determined,  and  it  will  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  operations  of  the  condensed 
must  machines  and  the  speedy  commence- 
ment of  the  wine  storage  company. 


Remedy  for  mildew. 


A  friend  writes:  In  1885  and  1886,  cer- 
tain portions  of  my  vineyard  were  badly 
mildewed,  so  bad  that  I  lost  all  the  grapes 
grown.  The  early  July's  were  the  most 
affected.  I  did  nothing  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  mildew,  and  this  year  there  is  no 
sign  of  mildew  in  my  vineyard,  some  8 
acres  mostly  set  in  1856.  Had  I  used  any 
remedy  last  fall  or  winter,  I  might  have 
thought  that  I  knew  all  about  mildew. 


Cherry    J  alee. 


In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crop 
of  black  Sour  Cherries  throughont  Germany 
and  the  heavy  increase  in  the  Spirit-tax, 
the  price  of  Cherry  Juice  has  advanced  5  to 
G  marks  per  Hectolitre,  while  in  New  York 
the  price  has  gone  up  to  50c.  per  gallon, 
with  a  tendency  to  still  higher  rates.  Prices 
here  will  have  to  follow  the  European  and 
New  York  quotations. 


The  Tannat  variety  of  grape  is  doing  well 
at  Livermore.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Wetmore 
has  a  nine  acre  plot  of  Tannats,  on  his 
Cresta  Blanca  Vineyard,  from  which  he 
expects  to  gather  nine  or  ten  tons  of  grapes 
to  the  acre.  They  are  grafted  on  Biparia 
and  Californica  resistant  stock,  those  on 
the  Californica  bearing  the  largest  fruit  and 
apparently  being  better  vines  in  every  way. 


J.  B.  3.  Portal  of  San  Jose,  tells  us  that 
he  sold  all  his  last  year's  second  crop  Zin- 
fandel at  15  cents  per  gallon,  but  that  he 
obtained  special  pric.^s  for  his  extra  good 
wines,  brands  for  which  he  is  famed.  Mr. 
Portal's  modesty  prevented  him  from  men- 
tioning the  exact  figure,  and  he  was  also 
afraid  that  his  brother  wine  makers  might 
be  jealous  if  they  heard  of  his  good  fortune. 


Arpad  Haraszthy  was  the  first  wine  maim- 
er to  commence  operations  this  season,  as 
he  did  iu  1885.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
subsequent  results  this  year,  throughout 
the  State,  will  not  be  the  same  as  they  were 
two  years  ago. 
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trade  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  show 
that  the  business  continues  to  increase, 
although  not  in  suck  large  proportions  as  a 
year  ago. 

The  total  quantity  of  wine  exported  up  to 
June  30  amounted  to  3,624,390  gallons, 
b  'ing  an  increase  of  397,036  gallons  over 
the  same  period  last  year,  when  the  quan- 
tity shipped  out  of  the  State  was  3,227,354 
{pillions.  In  the  same  period  in  1885  the 
exports  of  wine  amounted  to  2,181,997  gal- 
lons, which  gave  an  increase  of  1,045,358 
gallons  in  1886  over  1885,  as  against  an  in- 
crease of  397,036  this  year  over  last. 

The  bulk  of  the  wine  shipped  from  Cali- 
fornia is  sent  overland  by  rail ,  the  quantity 
sent  in  this  direction  this  year  being  2,575,- 
0S5  gallons,  which  was  less  than  the  quan- 
tity shipped  overland  last  year,  when  it 
amounted  to  2,666,125  gallons,  though  in 
1885  it  was  only  1,584,869  gallons.  But  the 
shipments  made  by  sea  have  nearly  doubled 
this  year,  and  aggregate  1,049,355  galloi^s, 
as  against  561,229  gallons  in  1886  and  597,- 
127  gallons  in  1885.  This  larger  movement 
by  sea  this  year  is  due  to  the  irregularity  in 
the  overland  transportation  charges,  which 
have  fluctuated  considerably,  owing  to  the 
interstate  law,  which  for  a  time  rendered 
overland  exports  of  California  products 
almost  impossible, 

WHEBE   IT  aOBS. 

More  than  half  of  the  wine  exported  by 
sea  was  sent  by  the  Panama  line  of  steam- 
ers, which  took  533,609  gallons  this  year, 
as  against  475,103  gallons  in  1886  and  554,- 
894  gallons  in  1885,  Thus  the  shipments 
via  Panama  this  year  were  less  than  those 
of  two  years  ago,  although  larger  than  in 
1886.  In  shipments  by  other  routes  and  in 
other  directions  there  has  been  a  large  in- 
crease, the  bxports  of  wiue  this  year  amount- 
ing to  515,746  gallons,  against  only  86,126 
gallons  in  the  first  half  of  1886  and  42^233 
gallons  in  1885.  This  large  increase  in  the 
miscellaneous  shipments  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  several  vessels  going  round  the  Horn 
to  New  York  have  taken  large  cargoes  of 
wine,  amounting  to  100,000  gallons  each . 

The  bulk  of  the  wine  shipped  by  the 
Panama  steamers  also  goes  to  New  York, 
only  a  small  proportion  being  for  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  with  an  occasional 
small  consignment  for  European  ports.  In 
the  miscellaneous  shipments  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  come  next  in  order  to  New  York, 
and  there  the  consumption  of  California 
wines  is  largely  increasing,  being  now  about 
fifty  thousand  gallons  annually,  while  a  few 
years  ago  the  islands  did  not  consume  five 
thousand  gallons  a  year.  Small  shipments! 
are  also  made  to  Tahiti,  Japan,  China,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  Russia,  European  ports 
and  British  Columbia.  The  principal  mar- 
ket is  in  the  United  States,  and  New  York 
is  the  chief  distributing  centre  in  the  east. 

VALUE  OP  THE   CBOP. 

The  value  of  the  wine  exported  from 
California  is  averaged  at  forty  cents  per 
gallon,  though  this  is  probably  an  under- 
estimate. Taking  this  figure,  however,  it 
gives  a  total  of  $1,449,756  as  representing 
the  value  of  the  wine  exported  this  year. 
Doubling  this  gives  almost  $3,000,000  as 
the  annual  value  of  the  California  wiue 
product  for  export.     Five  years  ago   the 


value  of  the  wiue  exported  from  the  State 
did  not  exceed  $500,000 

The  consumption  in  the  State  is  estimat- 
ed at  six  million  gallons  annually,  which, 
at  the  same  average  value  of  forty  cents  per 
gallon,  would  be  $2,400,000  yearly,  or  a 
total  of  $5,400,000  as  the  value  of  the  Cali- 
fornia wine  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
These  figures  show  to  what  importance  the 
business  is  attaining. 

It  seems  that  the  consumption  of  Cali- 
fornia wines  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
production.  The  vintage  of  1886  amounted 
to  18,000,000  gallons,  while  it  was  only 
7,500,000  gallons  in  1885.  There  will 
evidently  be  a  surplus  stock  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  but  this  will  be  a  decided  benefit, 
as  there  is  scarcely  any  old  wine  in  the 
hands  of  the  makers  or  producers,  and  last 
year's  vintage  being  of  excellent  quality  it 
will  serve  well  for  maturing.  This  year's 
crop  will  be  about  the  same  in  quantity  as 
last  year,  late  frosts  and  coulure  having 
afi'ected  the  vines.  Had  it  not  been  for  an 
increased  acreage  just  coming  into  bearing, 
the  vintage  of  this  year  would  have  been 
less  than  that  of  last.  The  quality  of  the 
coming  crop  is  expected  to  be  excellent,  and 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  production 
of  fine  wines  in  California  has  been  fully 
established. 


PBICES    LOW. 

Prices  for  new  wines  have  been  very  low 
this  year,  some  sales^having  been  made  at 
eleven  cents,  the  average  being  fifteen  cents. 
But  since  a  shortage  in  the  crop  has  been 
assured  values  have  advanced  and  sales 
have  been  reported  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
gallon.  Most  of  the  wine  makers  are  com- 
pelled to  sell  before  the  vintage,  as  they 
have  not  sufficient  storage  capacity  to  enable 
them  to  hold  their  wines  as  well  as  the  new 
vintage.  The  wine  makers  are  making 
strong  efforts  to  establish  a  co-operative 
cellar  in  San  Francisco,  and  they  hope  to 
have  it  ready  by  next  month.  Other  efforts 
to  relieve  the  market  are  being  made  by  the 
erection  of  machinery  for  condensing  the 
must,  and  several  machines  will  be  in 
operation  this  season.  These  measures,  it 
is  hoped,  will  enable  the  makers  to  hold 
over  their  wines  and  thus  secure  a  paying 
price  for  them,  while  obtaining  cellar  room 
for  the  coming  vintage.  If  the  contemplated 
arrangements  cannot  be  perfected  in  time 
then  the  makers  will  be  largely  forced  to 
sacrifice  their  wines  at  very  low  figures  to 
the  merchants,  which  will  entail  serious 
loss  upon  the  producers.  It  will  also  affect 
the  price  paid  for  grapes  to  the  growers  who 
do  not  make  their  own  wine,  as  the  makers, 
having  lost  money  on  the  vintage  of  1886 
and  the  cellars  of  merchants  being  then  well 
stocked  with  good  wine,  will  only  see  before 
them  prospects  of  a  repetition  of  their 
present  experience  for  another  season. 


MILDEW    Awn    eRAPE    ROT. 


[Fruit  and  Grope  Grower.] 
One  or  both  of  these  diseases  appeared  in 
some  vineyards  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  some  years  ago.  The  damage  from 
them  was  not  material  the  first  year  of 
their  appearance,  and  they  attracted  little 
or  no  attention.  A  second  year  they  ap- 
peared again,  doing  more  damage  this  time 
and  creating  some  talk  among  grape  grow- 
ers, and  so  the  matter  proceeded  for  several 
years,  getting  worse  each  year  until  at  last, 
by  continual  increase,  and  the  coming  of  a 
season  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these  diseases,  whole  crops  were 
entirely  destroyed  and  whole  neighborhoods 
became  infected.  Yet  during  all  this  time 
nothing  was  done  to  correct  these  diseases> 
nor  any  investigations  made  iu  these  com- 
munities into  the  nature  of  the  disease  or 
the  remedies  to  eradicate  them.  This  was 
gross  negligence  and  heedlessness.  Had 
these  grape  growers,  upon  their  first  ap- 
pearance, informed  themselves  of  the  char- 
acter of  these  diseases  and  the  remedies  to 
arrest  and  eradicate  them,  they  could  have 
saved  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  past,  and 
their  vineyards  would  now  be  free  from 
these  plagues.  What  must  now  be  done  ? 
Surrender  in  despairor,  fight  skillfully  and 
persistently  from  year  to  year  until  these 
diseases  have  been  eradicated?  By  all  means 
pursue  the  latter  course.  Be  not  satisfied 
with  a  few  spasmodic  efforts  in  the  spring. 
But  fight  it  throughout  the  year  until  you 
have  destroyed  them.  Those  who  will 
pursue  this  course  will  be  rewarded  with 
success  and  reap  a  rich  reward.  And  those 
who  will  not  do  so  had  better  dig  up  their 
viiies  at  once  and  put  their  lands  to  grow- 
ing something  else.  This  is  not  only  true 
of  grape  growing,  but  the  same  principle 
applies  to  all  fruit  culture.  Fruit  culture 
is  the  most  pleasant,  profitable  and  ennob- 
ling secular  employment  that  man  can  fol- 
low. But  this  is  only  so  for  the  persons 
who  give  it  close,  intelligent,  persistent  and 
unremitting  attention.  There  are  so  few 
who  will  bring  those  qualifications  to  the 
business,  is  the  reason  why  it  always  will 
be  very  profitable  to  those  who  do. 

The  h'ruii  and  Grape  Grower  has  from 
time  to  time  informed  its  readers  of  the 
most  approved  remedies  for  these  diseases, 
and  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  speak  of  them  in  this  article, 
but  only  to  encourage  grape  growers  to  fight 
these  great  evils  with  pluck  tell  thiy  win  a 
complete  victory. 

«  <o>  » 

The  Report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  State 
Viticultural  Convention  is  now  published 
and  ready  for  delivery.  Singles  copies  are 
one  dollar  each,  but  special  rates  can  be 
obtained  for  five  copies  or  more. 


H.M.NEWHALL 


OFFICE:  309  &  311  Sansome  8t 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Shipping  an    Commission 
Merchants 

Agents  for  Growers  and  Manufac- 
tnrers. 

Charterers  of  Vessels  for  all  Trades 

Agents  for  the  Mexican  Phosphate 
and  Sulphur  Co's  Products. 

General  Insurance  Agents. 

^^Have  correspondents  in  all  e^-he  Chief  Cities  of 
tlie  United  States,  Europe,  Aus'^alia,  India.  Oiiina, 
and  tile  principal  Isiands  of  ttie  Pacific;  purciiase 
tfoods  and  seil  Caiifornia  Prodncts  in  ttiose  countries. 

General  Asents  for  the  Paciiie  f}oaat 

...OF 

National  AssuranceCompany 

OF  IRELAND, 
Capital 89.000,000 

Atlas   Assurance   Company, 

OF  LONDON, 
Capital 86,000.000 

Boylston  Insurance  Company 

OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Capital  anal  Snrplus 9716,sa» 


CHOICE 


OLD  WHISKIES 


PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


We  Oifer  for  sale  on  Favorable  Terms  to  tlie  Trade 

CATHERWOOD'8 

Celebrated  Pine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS,  NAMELt: 

"CRANSTON  CABINET" 
'A.A.A."  "CENTURY" 
"OLD   STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"MONOGRAM" 

VERY  OLD    AND    CHOICE,  IN     CASES  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  QUART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK    CLUB"    Pure    Old    Rye. 

And  "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  the 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whislfies  imported. 
Tlie  only  objection  ever  niade  to  them  by  the  mani- 
pulating dealer  being  that  they  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co 

SOLE   AGENTS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,      -        .  CAL. 

HENRY  WAAS,  Wood  Turner. 


CALIFORNIA    WINERY    AND    SECURITY    COMPANY. 

Wines  Stored  and  Loans  Negotiated  on  Pnre  Sound  Wines  Only. 

H.  A.  PELLET  of  St.  Helena  will  superintend  the  cikreful  treatment  of  the  Wines  stored,  and  will  issu 
certificates  on  maturity  of  tlieirKeiiumeness.  B.  M.  CAHHISI.  fSecrelary. 

WAREHOUSES— Formerly  sugar  reflniries.  Eighth  and  Brannan  Sta.     OFFICE— 303  Battery  St. 


-MANUFAOTHRER  OP— 

Wooden  Bungs.  Tape,  Plugs,  etc,.  Oak  Bungs,  S«ft 

and  Hard  Wine  Plugs,  Soft  and   Hard  Tap 

Plugs,  Wine  Saniplers,  Bung  Starters,  etc. 

702  MINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth,  S.  F, 

lEstablisbed  Since  1S5S.J 


Aug.  5,  1887 


SAlf   rRANOISOO   MEK0HA2fT. 
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WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &   CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 

MARKET    AND    MAIN    STREETS. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

NO.    71     HUDSON    STREET. 


AQENCIES    AT 


91    MICHIGAN    AVENUE, 

CHICAGO,    ILL. 


FLAVEL   WAREHOUSE,       NO.    75   NORTH    SPRING   ST., 

ASTORIA,    OR.  LOS    ANCELES,   CAL. 

NO,   4    BISHOPSGATE   STREET,    Within    E.   C.,    LONDON. 


64   DRURY   BUILDINGS, 

LIVERPOOL. 


Sole   and   Exclusive  Agents  for  following  Brands   of  Salmon: 

COLUMBIA     RIVER. 

Booth  &  Co,  Black  Diamond,  Coleman  Flag,  McG-owan  Bros'  "Trap"  Brand,  Fisher- 
man's Pkg  Co,  Aberdeen  Pkg  Co,  White  Star  Pkg  Co,  Jas.  Williams  &  Co,  Thistle 
Pkg  Co,  Columbia  Canning  Co,  McG-owan  &  Sons'  "Keystone"  brand,  Sea- 
side Pkg  Co,  J.  W.  Hume   "Autograph"   brand. 


OUTSIDE     RIVERS. 


WACHUSETTS    PKC   CO, 

"SILVERSIDE"    BRAND, 

BATH    CANNING   CO, 

GARDINER    PKC    CO, 
HERA   PKC   CO, 

"TOMAHAWK"   BRAND,1 

SUNNYSIDE   PKC  CO. 


FRASER     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    CO., 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    PACKING    CO., 

ENGLISH    &.    COMPANY. 

SKEENA     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO     RIVER. 

COURTLAND  PACKING  CO.,  JONES  &.    ANDERSON. 


We  also  ofter  For  Sale  of  Other  Columbia,  Sacramento  and  Eraser  River  Salmon ; 


Ceo.  W.  Hume's  "Flag"  brand, 

Hapgood   &  Co., 

I    X    L, 

Pillar   Rock   Pkg  Co., 

Geo.    T.    Meyers, 

Ocean   Canning  Go. 

Badolett  &  Co.,  (Flats), 


Washington    Pkg  Go's  "Favorite"         Scandinavian  Pkg  Co.^ 

Brand,  West  Coast  Pkg  Co., 

**  Epicure"  brand,  Warren  &  Co«, 

Pacific  Union  Pkg  Co.,  **Carquinez"  brand; 
Cutting  Pkg  Go's  "Cocktail"  (Flats\     Point  Adams, 

A.  Lusk  &  Go's  pack,  Wadham's  Fraser   River. 
"Mermaid"   brand, 


ALASKA     FISH. 

Karluk  Pkg  Co.,  "Challenge"  brand,  Arctic  Pkg  Co.,  Arctic  Pkg  Go's  "King"  Salmon. 

We  also  have  the  "  O  &  O  "  brand,   an  outside  river  fish,  and  many  other  brands,  that 

can  be  had  on  application. 


WE     ARE     SOLE    AGENTS    FOR    THE     CELEBRATED 

Golden  Gate  Packing  Co,  "Black  Diamond"  brand  of  fruits, 
Barbour  &  McMurtry's  fruits  in  glass,  Coleman's  "Flag" 
brand  of  fruit,  San  Lorenzo  Pkg  Co,  Riverside  Fruit  Co, 

Colton  Cannery,  J.  Lusk  Canning  Co,  San  Mateo  Pkg  Co, 

Sierra    Madre    Packing    Co,    Santa    Clara    Packing    Co. 


Our  lines  of  Canned   Fruits   and  Canned  Salmon  are  incomparable,  and  we  will   make  prices  F.O.B.   or   C.I.F.   for  Groat 

Britain,  Australia  and  the  Colonies. 
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SAN  pka:ncisco  merohant. 


Aug.  5,  1887 


OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 

PER  STEAMER  CEO.  W.  ELDER,   JULY  20th,   1887. 


TO   NEW  YOKE. 

PACKAQBa  AND  CONTRNTS. 

SALLOK8 

MARKS. 

SHIPPERS. 

VALUK 

AG  *Co 

F  Mitchell 

2,643 

«2,3U0 

t< 

50  barrels  Wine      > 

" 

3  barrels  Wine j 

1,475 

Total  amount  of  Wine,  624  cases  and 

2,643 

3,775 

TO  NEW  YORK— Peb  Ship  Ieoquois,  July  20th,  1887. 

W  TO  4  Co 

WniTColeiuan  &Co.. 

Lawrence  &  Co 

J  Oundlacli  &  Co 

8,414 
99 

14,977 

19,565 

1,845 

55,057 

30,073 

128785 
1,845 

§3,155 
37 

II  >V  *  Co      

2  barrels  Wine 

1 50  barrels  Wine ) 

0 

J  G  Jr     

50  punL-heona  Wine ( 

6,730 

Koliler  &  Frohling 

C  Schilling  &  Co 

380  barrels  Wine j' 

7,237 

K  *  F 

1092  barrels  Wine. 

20,646 

A  VCo    

329  barrels  Wine 

218  barrels  Wine 

11,506 

100  barrels  Wine 

Total  amount  of  Wine. . 

49,318 
3,690 

Total  amount  of  brandy 

TO  JAPAN— Pee  Steameb  City  of  Sydney,  July  20th,  1887. 


T  K,  Tokio  

C  Schilling  &Co 

S  Mayers 

2  barrels  Wine 

96 
621 
100 

28 

«00 
217 

aWL,Nag 

L  B,  Yoko 

Lang  &  Co 

1  half  barrel  Wine                . .   . 

20 

Total  amount  of  Wine . 

845 

332 

TO  NEW  YOEK— Peb  P.  M.  S.  S.  Go's  Steameb  Staebuck,  July  26th,  1887. 


F  in  diamond 

S  Lachman  &  Co 

f4 

50  barrels  Wine 

2,500 

70 

1,510 

540 

47 

} 

3  half  brrrels  Wine 

G  in  diamond 

EM  F 

30  barrels  Wine 

1,544 

219 

94 

1  barrel  Brandy 

Total  amount  of  Wine. 
Total  amount  of  Brand. 

4,620 

47 

1,763 
94 

r 

TO  NEW  YORK— Peb  P.  M.  S.  S.  Go's  Steameb  Acapulco,  Aug.  2,  1887. 


C  B 

Kohler  &  Van  Bergen. 

Napa  Valley  Wine  Co  . 

C  Schilling  *  Co 

I^eonormand  Bros 

Kohler  &  Van  Bergen.. 
L.achman  &  Jacobi 

10  barrels  Wine 

497 

1,250 

150 

48 

1,256 

498 

1,266 

1,260 

1,267 

261 

753 

750 

8497 

1,250 

150 

G  B 

T  B  L 

H  H 

40 

FC&Co 

377 
498 

L  WM 

10  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

B  B 

358 

FA 

25  barrels  Wine 

h  J 

585 

F  B*S 

15  barrels  Wine 

DT 

Total  amount  of  Wine. 

8,985 
261 

4  591 

Total  amount  of  Brandy 

'586 

TO   GENTBAL  AMERICA. 


J  R,  Puntas  Arenas Wm  A  Schultz 


K  G,  Corinto 

A  C  D,  Acajutla. . . 

M  M,  La  Libertad  . 
K  H,  Acajutla 


J  L,  Acajutla.... 
JAR,  Acajutla.. 


JC,  La  Libertad 

R  O,  Corinto        

MM,  La  Libertad 

L  &  Co,  San  Jose  de  Guat. . 
A  H,  San  Jose  de  Guat  . . . . 

M  H,  Acajutla 

J  S.  Funtas  Arenas 

M  J  C,  Chaniporico 

M  A  V,  Acajutla 

W  C  S,  Puntas  Arenas 

U  &  Co,  Sari  Jose  de  Guat.. 
JT  W,  L  Libertad 


Kohler  &  Frohling . 


B  Dreyfus  &  Co. 


Kohler  &  Frohling. 


Sperry  &  Co 

Bloem,  Baruch&Co. 
Schwartz  Bros 


Urruela  &  Urioste. . 


Wo  Kee  &  Co 
John  T  Wright. 


1  keg  Malaga  Wine 

1  keg  Port  Wine 

4  cases  Wine 

5  half  barrels  vVine 

3  kegs  Wine 

3  half  barrels  Wine,. . . 

2  half  barrels  Wine  .. . 

2  kegs  Wine , 

.5  half  barrels  Wine  . , , 
7  barrels  Wine 

6  deuiijohns  Wine 

24  cases.  Wine 

3  quarter  casks  Wine. , 
135  cases  Wine 

4  cases  Wine 

1  keg  Whiskey 

40  ca^es  Wine 

10  cases  Whiskey 

9  cases  Whiskey 

4  kegs  Wine 

12  cases  Wine 

4  kegs  Wine 

1  half  barrel  Wine. , . . 

10  cases  Wine 

2  half  barrels  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  66  cases  and 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  19  cases  and  , 


20 
10 

158 
82 

75 

136 

73 

30 

60 

101 

337 

10 


20 


136 
25 


60 


1,323 
10 


$20 
13 

127 
100 

100 

100 

129 

24 

101 

70 

477 

16 

40 

170 

167 

81 

20 

33 

130 

25 

40 

36 


2,737 
288 


TO 

PANAMA. 

F  A 

L  F  Lastreto  ..   ,. 

10  barrels  Wine 

2  kegs  Wine 

484 
10 

1,446 

8211 

E&G  M 

E  de  Sab  la  &  Co 
B  Dreyfus  b  Co. 

15  cases  and 

p 

•>A  nnolra  UTin.. 

050 

Total  amount  of  Wine, 

1,940 

869 

TO  MEXICO 


J  K,  Masatlnn.  . .. 
J  J  V,  Mazatlan  . . 
P  W  C,  Acapnlco.. 
MS,  Hasatlan.  ... 


Cabrera,  Roiiut  &  Go. . 
W  Loaiza 


1  barrel  Wine... 
'2  octaves  Wine. , 
'2  casks  Wine  . ., 

2  barrels  Wine.. 
J  keg  Wine. . .. 


Total  amount  of  Wine. 


388 


34 

r28 

53 

52 

191 

118 

100 

52 

10 

5 

TO  GERMANY. 


TO  TAHITI— Pee  Babkentine  City  of  Papeete,  Aug.  2,  1887. 


J  L&  F 

LT 

ETiCo 

A  V 

J  F 

J  HC 

D  in  diamond. 

LT 

M  J  V 


P  O  .Sabatie  &  Co  . 
E  G  Lyons  &  Co.. . 
E  Thunias  &  Co. .. 
A  Viguier  &  Co  . . . 

E  Aniius 

WilkeHs  &Co 

J  Pinet 


6  l*arrels  Claret 

1  barrels  Whiskey. 
24  octaves  Brandy. 

1  half-cask  Wine.. . 

2  barrels  Wine 

11  packages  Wine.. 
20  barrels  Wine  ... 

2  barrels  Wine 

4  casks  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey., 
Total  amount  of  Brandy . , . 


300 

40 

465 

28 

lOO 

5711 

903 

90 

243 


!,303 

40 

465 


$90 

80 

1,170 

29 

30 

275 

301 
50 

122 


897 

4  0 

1170 


MISCELLANEOUS  SHIPMENTS. 


DESTINATION. 


Mazatlan 

Honolulu 

China 

Vladiviatock  . 

Nanaimo 

Victoria 

Honolulu  . . . 


J  N  Ingals 

Planter  \. 

Oceanic 

Oceanic 

Empire 

Mexico ; . . 

Mariposa 


Schooner . . 
Barkentine. 
Steamer .... 
Steamer ... . 
Steamer .. . . 

Steamer 

Steamer .... 


Total . 


208 

$172 

242 

192 

1U0 

160 

543 

563 

HO 

24 

KM) 

78 

050 

331 

Sl.niO 


Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers. 
Total  Miscellaneous  shipments 


17,511 
137,759 


gallons      $10,255 
55.832 


Grand  totals ■  156,270 


866,087 


IN    THE    WINE    CE1.I.AK. 


AWL  , Bremen. 


|Uainlirm>«  ii  ■  o |  I  narrel  Wine. 


[Correspondence  Napa  Register.! 
There  is  small  use  in  a  carpenter  attempt- 
ing to  work  with  dull  tools;  there  is  no  use 
in  a  cellar  master  attempting  to  make  good 
wine  and  the  best  wine  without  thoroughly 
clean  fermenting  tanks  in  the  first  instance, 
and  clean  casks  in  which  to  put  his  made 
wine  in  the  second. 

To  begin  with  the  former,  or  fermenting 
tanks,  and  in  the  very  beginning  that  is  new 
fermenting  tanks,  it  is  the  general  custom 
to  soak  with  cold  water,  rinse  with  boiling 
water  and  soda,  and  then  to  rinse  with  cold 
water  again;  in  this  case  the  idea  is  to  do 
away  with  all  of  the  wood  taste,  to  take  out 
the  coloring  matter,  etc.  There  is  a  second 
very  simple  method  of  treating  both  red- 
wood and  oak,  and  that,  by  filling  with  hot 
water  in  which  sea  salt  has  been  dissolved 
in  proportion  of  one  pound  to  ten  gallons, 
allowing  this  to  rest  in  the  tank  or  cask  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  rinse  thorough- 
ly with  cold  water  several  times. 

There  is  a  much  longer  and  complicated 
method,  but  it  gives  even  a  better  result 
than  the  one  above.  Here  again  the  tanks 
must  be  filled  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  with 
a  solution  of  potash,  letting  it  remain  in 
the  tanks  for  several  days,  then  filling  the 
tank  several  times  with  pure  water  until 
there  is  absolutely  no  taste  to  the  water 
drawn  oflF,  then  rinse  with  a  little  warmed 
wine  and  brandy  mixed. 

Sometimes,  no  matter  how  much  care 
has  been  taken  in  washing  the  tanks,  the 
wine  will  taste  of  the  wood.  This  can, 
however,  be  entirely  taken  away  by  adding 
sweet  oil — olive  oil — a  quart  of  oil  to  sixty- 
five  gallons  of  wine,  shaking  it  thoroughly 
for  fifteen  minutes;  the  oil,  on  returning  to 
the  surface,  can  readily  be  drawn  off,  tak- 
ing with  it  all  of  the  wood  taste  and  leaving 
the  wine  in  better!  condition  than  it  was 
before. 

With  old  cooperage,  and  more  particular- 
ly oak,  there  are  several  diseases,  subject 
of  course  to  casks  which  have  not  been  in 
use,  the  most  common,  and  in  sequence  as 
regards  their  danger  are,  mouldiness  or 
mouldy  taste,  a  sour  taste,  and  last,  woody 
taste;  after  these,  but  much  more  rare,  are 
the  bitter  taste,  the  rotten  taste  and  the 
dead  wood  taste. 

The  mouldy  taste,  coming  entirely  from 
want  of  cleanliness,  is  one  which  cellar 
masters  cannot  fight  too  strongly  against. 
For  it  is  much  better  to  prevent  it  than  to 
have  causi'  to  cure  it. 


To  assist  in  keeping  this  taste  away,  all 
casks  and  all  utensils  should  be  carefully 
washed  immediately  after  using  and  before 
putting  away.  Tanks  in  particular  should 
be  well  washed  with  brooms,  especially  at 
the  joints  of  the  staves,  and  all  solid  matter 
resting  there  should  be  swept  away. 

Mould  grows  in  the  shape  of  atd  is  clas- 
sified among  the  family  of  mushrooms,  and 
its  germinating  rapidity  is  awful  to  calculate. 
Moisture  assists  its  growth,  consequently  it 
is  well  to  keep  the  tanks  dry  and  in  a  well 
ventilated  place.  Casks  can  be  treated  in 
the  same  way,  using  a  piece  of  chain  in- 
stead of  a  broom.  Bat  the  exterior  needs 
as  much  treatment  as  the  interior;  all 
mould  is  bad. 

If,  however,  with  all  care,  mouldiness 
gets  possession  of  the  tanks  or  casks,  it  can 
be  entirely  -displaced  by  washing  the  out- 
side with  a  sponge  dipped  in  water  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  one  to  ten,  and  rinsing  the  in- 
side in  like  proportion,  washing  carefully, 
however,  afterwards  with  plain  water.  This 
latter  remedy  ought  to  clean  the  tanks  and 
casks  of  all  manner  of  diseases. 

The  last  and  most  desperate  remedy  is 
this:  Take  two  ounces  of  chloride  of  lime, 
dissolve  in  a  quart  of  cold  water  and  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  in 
a  little  water  in  about  the  same  proportions, 
bung  the  cask  tight  and  await  consequences. 

The  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  will  de- 
compose the  lime,  chloride  will  be  produced 
and  the  disinfection  will  be  absolute. 

A  cask  treated  in  this  way  cannot  be  used 
for  some  time.  In  the  first  instance  it  will 
have  a  most  disagreeable  smell,  and  in  the 
second  chloride  gas  is  a  very  powerful  de- 
stroyer of  color.  Rinse  thoroughly  with 
cold  water,  and  then  sulphur  well. 

The  sulphur  will  entirely  destroy  the 
chloride.  Finally  wash,  and  the  cask  will 
be  as  good  as  new. 

I>own  Wllk  Wiue  Adulterations. 


[Chicago  Champion.] 
We  are  glad  to  notice  a  general  dipos- 
ition  in  several  of  the  State  Legislatures  to 
enact  stringent  laws  against  the  long  prac- 
ticed, injurious  adulteration  of  wines  and 
spirits.  A  few  months  ago  the  California 
Legislature  came  forward  with  a  most  sensi- 
ble practical  act  which,  if  carried  out  in  all 
its  provisions,  will  eflfectually  stop  the  adul- 
teration of  California  wines.  Following 
close  on  her  sister  State's  footsteps.  New 
York  come  to  the  fore  with  an  equally 
eflFective  legislative  enactment  to  potect 
the  consumers  of  wine  against  an  in  posi- 
tion which  has  already  assumed  gi^  antic 
proportions. 
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BAN   FRANCISCO   MERCHANT. 


COLOR    IN    WI!iri'». 


[S»nU  t'rui  Courier.] 
Prof.    Hilgnrd,    of   the  State  University, 
has   published   a   bulletin    regarding   wine 
colon),   which,   so   long  as  the  public  taste 
demands   color   in   table  wines,  is  of  much 
importance  in  a  pecuniary  way  to  wine  pro- 
ducers.   Wine  makers  and  those  who  desire 
to  see  all  the  soieutifio  facts  bearing  on  the 
subject  are  directed   to   the   bulletin  itself. 
The  salii-nt  jmiuts  in  the  document  and  its 
conclusions  only,  are  of  consequence  to  the 
general  public  and  to  the  small  wine-grow- 
era  or  amateurs  iu  wine  making.     He  gives 
a  list  of  forty  varieties  of  red  wine  made  in 
diflerent  places,    the    coloring   matter    of 
wbich   he   measured,    and    what  he  shows 
conclusively  proves  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  analine  dyes,  cochineal,  cherry  juice  or 
any  other  decoction  to  produce  the  peculiar 
color  the  popular  taste  seems  to  demand. 
The  standard  of  measurement  used  by  Prof. 
Hilgard,   is  that  devised  by  Chevreul  and 
adopted  by  the  French  Government  as  well 
as  by  manufacturers  in  France.     The  color 
intensities  of  deep  tinted  commercial  wines 
range  between  twenty  and  thirty;  ordinary 
wines  such  as  the  Zinfandels,  b?tween  ten 
and   twenty,   while  any  wine  below  ten  is 
classed   as    "light    red."      Prof.    Hilgard 
shows  by  his  table  that  taking  twenty  as  a 
satisfactory   standard  for  clarets  there  are 
quite   a   number  of   California    wines    far 
above    that    standard,    affording    coloring 
matter  enough  to  blend  with  less  color,  and 
still  rai.se  the  whole  to  the  popular  standard. 
The  most  prominent  color-wines  shown  in 
the  table  Are,  in  the  order  of  their  intensity. 
Petit  BoHschet,  Mondeuse,  Sirah,   Verdot, 
Merlot  and  Cabernet  Franc. 

The  fact  is  made  apparent  by  his  investi- 
gations, that  locality  has  much  to  do  with 
intensity  in  wines.  The  same  grape  does 
not  produce  the  same  intensity  in  all  locali- 
ties, nor  in  all  vineyards  in  nearly  the  same 
locality.  Santa  Cruz  mountain  grapes  al- 
most invariably  give  a  high  color.  A  great 
deal  is  still  left  for  observation  and  experi- 
ment. Some  grapes  produce  a  less  intensity 
of  color  than  others,  but  more  permanence. 


HVJHBUe    IN    WINES. 


[New  York  Sun.] 
"  We  make  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  mil. 
lions  of  gallons  of  American  wine  yearly, 
and  do  not  import  over  five  millions.    These 
figures  tell  whether  the  wine  drank  by  our 
people  is  foreign  or  American.''     So  spoke 
a   New   York   wine    dealer.     "By   far  the 
largest  part  of  the  American  wine,  however,' ' 
he  added,  "  is  not  sold  as  American,  but  as 
foreign  wines.     Only   a  few   weeks    ago   I 
vi-sited  the  cellar  of  one  of  the  largest  wine 
merchants  in  the  city.     It  contained  many 
thousands    of  gallons    of   American   wine, 
the     casks    being    marked    '  St.    Julian,' 
'Medoc'  etc.,  through  the  list  of  prominent 
foreign   brands.      His   men   go   there   and 
order  wines  bottled  and  labeled  as  foreign 
wines,  and  I  saw  in  that  cellar  many  thou- 
sands of  labels  ready  for  nse  in  this  way. 
These  parties  take  good  care  not  to  imi- 
tate a  trade  mark,  but  they  give  the  wine  a 
foreign  name  and  sell  it  as  foreign  to  their 
guests.     It  is  a  strictly  confidential  business 
between   the  wine  merchant  and  the  hotel 
keeper.      The   American    wine    is    bottled 
right  there  in  the  cellar,  maked  with  a  for- 
eign  label  and  then  sent  to  the  hotel,  so 
that  the  hotel  proprietor  is  not  put  in  the 
power  of  his  steward   or  caterer  by  the  lat- 
ter knowing  the  source  from  which    the 
latter  receives  his  wine. 


TIIK    COI.URIMO    or    WINES. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  the  well-known  scien- 
tist, writes  on  that  subject  in  the  Sydney 
Town  and  Country  Jourjxil,  as  follows: 

Many  scientists  are  rising  to  distinction, 
not  so  much  becanse  Ihey  are  making  new 
and  bem  flcial  discoveries,  as  that  they  are 
detecting  the  rascal  and  the  thief.     I   am 
led  to  make  these  remarks  by  the  announce- 
ment of  a  discovery  that  a  German  chemist, 
Herz,  has  found  out  i\n  easy  means  for  the 
detection  of  artilicially-colored    red   wines. 
Of   course   there   have  been,  and  still  are, 
various   means    of   detecting   the   artificial 
coloring  matters  put  into  wines.    The  honest 
wine  merchant  is  well  aware  that   his   cus- 
tomers like  to  have  their   eyes   pleased   as 
well  as  their  palates  tickled ;  and  he   does 
his  best  to  accommodate  himself   to   their 
wishes   without   actually   poisoning    them. 
Herz  shows  us  how  to  detect  these  coloring 
matters.     By  his  various  methods,   if   ma- 
genta is  the  coloring  matter,  the  wino  will 
froth,  if  the  common  poppy  has  been   util- 
ized,  it   turns   a    cherry-red;  with   cherry- 
juice,  it  becomes  a  violet  color;  the  prover- 
bial and  useful  elder  produces  a  red-violet, 
bilberries  a  blue- violet;  privet-berries  a  pure 
violet,  and  so  on. 

White  wines  artificially  colored,  and  red 
wines  mixed  with  artificial  colors,  have 
been  successfully  examined  in  the  same 
manner.  Treatment  with  sodium  hydrogen 
carbonate  produces  with  pure  wine  a  brown- 
red  color,  with  wine  colored  with  pure 
elderberry  a  gray-violet,  and  with  bilberry 
a  brownish  green.  The  colors  of  red  wines, 
due  to  the  various  artificial  matters  used  as 
mentioned  above,  were  detected  chiefly  by 
a  saturated^solution  of  tartar  emetic,  shak- 
en up  with  the  wine.  Saturated  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  soda,  etc.,  were 
also  employed  as  tests.  It  seems,  however, 
that  when  old  solutions  of  privet  and  elder 
are  used  for  coloring,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  detect  them  than  with  now. 


THE    BAKTON    VINETARD. 


[EveniDK  Bulletin.] 
Bobert  Barton,  the   Fresno   vineyardist, 
sold  his  property   recently   to   an   English 
syndicate.     In   speaking   of   the   sale   Mr. 
Barton  said:    "  The  sale  includes  9G0  acres, 
of  which  540  are  in   solid  vineyard,  20  to 
orchards  and  the  remainder  to  feed.     Dur- 
ing the  present  season  320  additional  acres 
are  to  be  planted  in  vines.     In   cooperage, 
vaults  and  vats  I  have  spent  $170,000,  and 
we  will  spend  $20,000   more  in   cooperage 
this  season,  the  contracts  being  already  let. 
The   vintage   this   season   will   be   500,000 
gallons.     The  climate  of  Fresno  is  superb. 
We  never  have  any  frosts,  and  this   season 
there  have  been  no  dry  winds.     Nature  has 
been  very  prodigal  to  our  section.     I  found- 
ed my  vineyard  iu  January  and  February, 
1880.     Its  growth  was  marvelous.     I  have 
not  yet  resorted  to  irrigation   for   vines   or 
trees  since  the  first   year.     My  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  subject  of  irri- 
gation is  not  well   understood.     Plenty   of 
water  is  needed  the  first  year — none  there- 
after.     We   have   better  wine    without   it. 
Many   irrigate   too   much.     Deep   plowing 
and  deep  cnltiva  ting  are  all  that  is  required 
after  the  first  year.     The  section  of  country 
speciaUy  adapted  to  wine  and   raisins   lies 
between  the  San  Joaquin   and   the   Kings 
River,    up   to   the   foothills   of   the   Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  and  running  down  the 
middle  of  the  valley,  making  a  region  about 
forty  miles  square. 

An  analysis  of  the  soil  shows  it  to  be 
especially  adapted  for  fine  wines,  even  thd 
light  wines.  Fresno  county  will  produc» 
350,000  boxes  of  raisins  this  year,  as  against 
iioO.OOO  boxes  last  year,  and  will  thus  re- 


main the  banner  district.  What  is  more 
important,  there  will  be  an  improvement  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  quantity.  Our  raisin 
and  wine  growers  are  constantly  acquiring 
knowledge  by  experience,  and  are  profiting 
by  it.  George  W.  Meade  &  Co.  are  en- 
larging their  packing  house,  and  W.  T. 
Coleman  &  Co.  are  also  erecting  a  packing 
house  at  Fresno.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Uailroad  Company  is  buying  land  all  over 
Fresno  county,  and  will  bnild  through  the 
valley  on  its  way  to  this  city.  The  price  of 
land  is  jumping,  and  land  is  rapidly  chang- 
ing hands. 

— *  * 

drape  niint. 

The  wine-makers  of  St.  Helena  will  en- 
deavor to  have   one   of   the   Springmnehl- 
must-condensing  machines  located  at  that 
point  for  the  nse  of  this  season's  vintage. 
Sonoma  people  want  one  also,  and  Santa 
Clara  viticulturists  make  the  same  request. 
Two  machines  are  being  made  in  this  city, 
but  J.  de  Barth  Shorb  of  San  Gabriel,  who 
is  managing  the  matter,  says  it  is  not  im- 
probable  that   a   third   apparatus   may  be 
ready  before  the  season  is  over.     The  viti- 
culturists of  a  district  have  to  organize  and 
agree  to  bear  half  the  expense  of  the   plant 
before  a  machine  in  the  district  will  be  as- 
sured by  the  managers.     Where  such  assur- 
ance is  made,  it  is  also  promised  to  purchase 
all  theP.product.     Mr.  Shorb,  who  recently 
passed  a  week  iu  this   city,    has   returned 
home.     I.  D.  Cone,  the  agent  for  the  coast 
of  the    Yaryan   system  of   evaporation  for 
must  condensation,  says  that  by  the  vintage 
of  1888  he  will  have  several  machines  ready 
for    work.     The   plant   for   the   process   is 
said  to  be  much  cheaper  than  |that  of  the 
Spnngmuehl  process.     The  Yaryan  process 
has  been  used  in  the  condensation  of  liquid 
beef,  glucose,  wood  pulp,  tannin  and  oth.r 
things.     The  machines  are  made  in  Ohio. 
Mr.   Cone  has  recently  communicated  his 
plans  to  Executive   Officer  Wheeler  of  the 
Viticultural  Commission.— 5.  F.  BulleVm 
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ST.A.TE33%«:ElKrT 


PACIFIC  BANK! 


AT  CUWE  or  BUBIm 


June  30,  1887. 


RESOURCES. 

Bank  PremUe.     »]  ,50,000  00 

Otller  Real  Estate 30  04107 

Land  Association  and  Gas  Stoclc.. .  44'71S  83 

Loans  and  Discounts 2,ei9,'58e  75 

l>ue  from  Banks 1R4  291  24 

Money  on  hand '...'.'..'.     899',  173  48 

•4,107.80927 


LIABILITIES. 

S?i^' "r''' J'P «1,000,000  00 

Surplus  Fund    600.000  00 

Lndividcd  Profits...  .  3  841  J'* 

iw{^^"°" ■.■.■.■.■.■■■.■.■.■.■  2.265;773  50 

l^"«Banl!8 2481193  oe 

♦4,107,809  27 


We  take  pleasure  In  thanking  our  t:ustomer»  tor 
their  patronage,  and  request  a  continuance  thereof. 
We  have  been  able  in  the  last  six  months  to  carrv  an 
additional  «.->0,(]00  to  Surplus  Account,  besidia  i>av. 
int' our  usual  dividend.  .  ^' 

K.  H.  M.DONAtD,  President. 


CHALLENGE 

DOUBLE  ACTING  HORIZONTAL  WINE  FORCE  PUMP. 

ON  PLANK,  WITH  BRASS  LINED  CYLINDER,  ADJUSTABLE  LEVER. 


This  cut  represents  our  Horirontal  Challen™ 
Wine  Pump,  of  great  compactness  and  power 
tor  u-e  in  icine  cMars  for  pumping  from  one 
tank  into  another.  The  Cylinders  of  our  Iron 
Pumps  are  brass  lined,  the  pUton  rod,  rslvcs  and 
valve  seats  are  bras..  The  nuts  on  the  rods  on 
either  side  of  pump  exposed  to  the  action  of 
water  or  wine,  are  non-corrosive.  Our  all  Brass 
Pumps  are  made  entirly  of  brass,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lever,  and  at  an  extra  charge  we 
will  furnish  them  also  with  all  meullic  valvM. 

Ihcwaler-Wiiysare  large  and  very  direct,  and 

\ilul  ,  '•"'"P  '*  ■"  ''™P'«  ""'  there  is  no 
liability  to  get  out  of  order,  and  so  substontial 
ttJS  k"  "SJ^  '"Ju'ing:.  This  Pump  is  extensively 
U!.ed  by  Wine  Men.  Being  co...pacl  it  is  easily 
removed  from  place  to  place.  Tl.e  .rrangement 
of  the  lever  make,  it  less  laborious  to  work 
j!,";;;,  *"  °'.<iin»fy  ,lever.  We  recommend  this 
Pump  to  wine  dealers  as  the  most  serviceable 
Pump  for  their  requirements,  and  guarantee 
them  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  Pump  for 
this  purpose  in  the  market.  It  is  simple  in  iU 
construction,  and  can  be  Uken  apart  and  put 
together  with  an  ordinary  wrench.  We  guaran- 
tee Ibis  pump  to  work  onc-;hird  easier  than  any 
other  Pump  we  know  of,  and  to  pump  one-third 
more  wine  with  the  same  amount  of  labor  in  the 
same  given  time.  You  will  see  bv  testimonials 
that  we  do  not  claim  one-half  what  the  parties 
"ho  are  using  thcni  do.  EACH  PlWp  IM 
« I'ARANTKF.n.     I,  they  do  not  clime  upV! 

^yaircC^el*""  "'^  """■"■  "•"'*  '"^''"' 


Send  tor  Special  Prices. 

crnlL:T.,  ^^i:^^j:x^:i^:  ""-■  ^'-^  '-'-•  "^^^  ^-«-  «™p« 

«3rNend  for  wine  Kakers-  Catalovne.ibl 

WOODIN&  LITTLE, 

509  and  Sn   MARKET  STREET.  sAN  FRANCIS»CO 
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SAX   TRANOISOO    MERCHANT. 
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CAUFOKNIA     TINTAwE. 


[The  Western  Broker] 

Better  and  richer  than  her  mines  of  gold, 
is  the  capacity  of  California  to  produce  a 
harvest  of  wine,  second  to  none  of  the 
celebrated  wine  growing  countries  of  the 
old  world,  and  the  enterprise  of  her  citizens, 
aided  by  a  bountiful  soil,  a  benificent  cli- 
mate, the  accumulation  of  capital  which  is 
now  being  directed  to  this  industry,  and  the 
acquisition  of  scientific  data  which  is  being 
obtained  from  countries  experienced  in  viti- 
culture, is  having  the  effect  of  building  up 
that,  which  was  at  one  time,  for  lack  of 
these  resources,  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion A  glance  at  our  columns,  as  they 
show  from  month  to  month,  the  shipments 
of  wine  and  brandies  from  California  to  the 
various  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  can- 
not fail  to  gratify  those  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  the.  growth  of  this,  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Golden  State. 

In  the  statement  of  the  distribution  of 
this  product  as  shown'  by  the  various  ship- 
ments by  land  and  sea,  for  which  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  the  pages  of  that  excel- 
lent journal  the  San  Fbancisco  Mebohant, 
*t  is  apparent  that  the  wines  are  of  higher 
grade  than  would  be  conceded  by  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  caustically  to 
designate — attempts  to  make  wine. 

Is  it  likely  that  our  own  people  would 
consume  those  wines  to  such  an  extent, 
to  the  exclusion  of  pther  vintages,  if  they 
were  of  lower  grade  ?  rfould  wine  growing 
countries  buy  them  tf  they  were  commer- 
cially inferior  to  their  own  growth?  Would 
Bordeaux  purchase  Claret  of  a  poorer  qual- 
ity and  pay  for  its  transportation  ?  Would 
Spain,  Italy  or  Germany  buy  Port,  Sherry, 
or  Kiesliug,  if  it  were  unequal  to  their  home 
production  ?  Should  we  note  the  various 
countries  to  which  these  wines  are  being 
shipped  we  would  readily  see  the  vast  open- 
ing in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  these 
products  of  our  Pacific  Slope.  Europe,  South 
America,  India,  China  and  Japan,  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific,  ana  far  off  Australia 
will,  in  coming  years,  administer  to  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  this  great  State. 

A  glance  at  the  short  history  of  this  in- 
dustry and  the  rapid  strides  which  it  has 
already  made  in  some  of  the  leading  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  indicates  healthy  growth 
and  future  greatness.  Countries  which, 
although  producing  iu  their  own  vineyards, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  gallons  annually, 
do  not  disdain  to  buy  from  California,  to 
the  full  extent  of  her  present  producing 
capacity;  this  should  prove  the  assertion, 
to  those  who  have  hitherto  doubted  and 
scouted  it,  that  this  State  is  destined  to 
become  a  rival  to  old  European  countries 
and  will  ultimately  compete  with  them  in 
the  supply  of  wine,  to  at  least  five  hundred 
millions  of  the  people  of  the  earth.  And 
the  annual  product  of  this  State  could, 
with  safety,  be  increased  an  hundred  fold 
and  still  be  within  the  growing  require- 
ments of  the  world's  market,  which  is  now 
knocking  at  her  doors. 

And  what  can  we  say  of  those  people 
who  in  their  mistaken  fanatical  and  insane 
zeal,  would  trample  upon  this  great  indus- 
try, would  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  for  fermentation,  would  call  down  the 
powers  of  heaven  and  earth  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  and  crushing  this  source  of 
wealth  and  greatness.  Are  they  not  trait- 
ors? Sould  they  not  be  restrained  and 
manacled  rather  than  this  grand  State 
should  be  threatened  with  such  a  fate  as 
has  befallen  Maine,  Iowa,  and  other  States 


whose  citizens  are  held  under  a  servile 
bondage,  their  liberty  disrespected,  the 
privacy  of  their  homes  invaded,  and  who  in 
consequence  seem  to  have  lost  the  com- 
manding manhood  of  their  forefathers. 
Let  the  people  of  California  look  well  to 
their  interests  and  to  these  foolish  and 
wicked  babblers. 


wiHK  HA-rrriM. 


Just  now  is  a  critical  time  with  the  wine 
producers.  The  scale  is  just  evenly  poised, 
and  if  it  swings  one  way  it  means  ruin 
almost  to  the  producer,  but  if  the  other  end 
of  the  beam  is  brought  down  it  means 
money  and  good  times. 

One  great  element  in  determining  how 
the  scale  shall  turn  is  the  disposition  that  is 
made  of  the  '86  crop.  If  it  is  sold  at  the 
present  ruinous  prices  it  will  prove  the 
dearest  way  in  the  world  to  «are  for  it.  By 
keeping  it  till  next  year  50  per  cent  advance 
will  be  realized.  It  will  certainly  pay  to 
keep  the  wine  over. 

Another  great  element  in  the  matter  is  the 
erection  of  large  warehouses  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Napa  and  Sonoma  valleys,  in  which 
may  be  stored  the  surplus  wine  for  ageing 
purposes.  If  this  work  is  carried  on  to  a 
proper  extent,  and  under  good  management, 
it  alone  will  solve  the  vexatious  problem, 
and  in  favor  of  the  grower,  too. 

The  sale  of  wine  on  hand  at  present  will 
make  very  much  against  the  wine  growers. 
They  will  lose  certainly  $800  on  every 
10,000  gallons  sold. 

It  is  the  old  wine  that  pays  the  producer 
and  not  the  new.  This  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  industry.  If  there  were  a 
million  gallons  of  old  wine  iu  Napa  valley 
to-day  a  ready  market  could  be  found  for 
it  at  the  east,  and  the  growers  would  not  be 
dependent  upon  the  San  Francrsco  buyers. 
Once  free  from  them,  and  the  fortune  of 
the  growers  is  made.  Continue  to  sell  your 
wine  to  them  while  it  is  new  and  ruination 
will  follow. 

The  report  of  the  State  Viticultural  offi- 
cers is  that  white  wine  will  be  short,  and 
already  the  price  has  jumped  up  on  it. 
Parties  near  St.  Helena  have  been  offered 
20  cents  for  their  white  wine.  Now  don't 
sell  it  unless  the  red  wine  goes  with  it_ 
Make  one  sell  the  other.  At  any  rate  hold 
to  both  till  you  can  get  a  good  price. — St. 
Helena  Independeiit. 


One  of  our  wine  men  who  holds  about 
60,000  gallons  of  wine  of  '86  stated  the 
other  day  that  it  would  pay  him  a  great 
deal  better  to  keep  these  wines  till  they 
bring  25  cents,  and  let  the  hogs  eat  the 
grapes,  although  nearly  ripe  in  the  vine- 
yards, than  to  sell  his  '86  wines  for  low 
prices  and  make  the  present  crop  into  wine. 
Nobody  knows  what  quality  of  wine  the 
next  vintage  will  bring;  very  likely  the  fer- 
mentation will  be  defective. — St.  Helena 
Star. 


We  learn  that  white  wines  are  very  scarce 
and  prices  rising,  but  our  wine  growers  can- 
not afford  to  sell  their  white  wines  for  a 
few  cents  higher  than  they  could  get  a 
month  ago,  without  selling  their  red  wine 
at  the  same  time.  Hold  on  with  your  white 
and  red  wines;  it  is  a  shame  to  sell  such 
good  wines  for  present  prices. — St.  Helena 
Star. 

The  Report,  of  the  Fourth  Annual  State 
Viticu'ltural  Convention  is  now  published 
and  rf  ady  for  delivery.  Single  copies  are 
one  d  ollar  each,  but  special  rates  can  be 
obtain  ed  for  five  eopies  or  more. 


DickerlMjerii  SolilinrCo. 

MI^E&WORKS,  COVE  CREEK,  U.T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Pine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

AND 

Lump  Sulphur  for  Acid  &  Powder 
Works. 

C^Guaranteed  Purer  and  Finer  than  any 
in  this  Market. 

For  Nale  in  tMtm  to  Snlt. 


JAMES  LINFORTH,     -     Agent, 
I20  Front  St-.  San  Francisco. 


<3-OOI>TrDE3-A.3El.'S 

"COLD  SEAL" 

DEI.  11 13 T3 e 3^   ^Xoise, 

For  Sale    by    All    Dealers. 


Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes. 
GOODYEAR   RUBBER  CO., 

R.  H.  PRASE,  Jr.  I,  .„„„„ 
S.  M.  RUNYON,      fAOK"™. 

577  and  579  Market  St.,  Sax  FBAxnisco 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 
COBES,    BB£WEBS'    AND    BOTTLEBS'    SUPPLIES, 

SODA  WATER  AND  WINE  DEALERS'  MATERIALS. 

ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


313  NAC'RAMENTO  ST. 


San  Francisco. 


Only  Perfect 
Body  Battery 
everinvent'd 
Gives  anElac 
trie  Current 
withorwiTll- 
ODT  ACIDS. 

C  Er.ECTTBIC  StJSPENKOnT 

3FKEE\¥ith  every  lielt.  _    _ 

;  Address.  MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO.. 

'  304  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

<704  SAC'MEXTO  ST  .  S  "  IT  FWANCISCO.  CAL. 


ELECTKIC 

BELT 

Best  MadeI 
Chronic  Dis- 
easeR  of  both 

REXEsOured 

without  Medicine. 

Estflb.lK/S.  Send  for 

Krfi*f  I'nmijhlet  No,2. 


SUBLIMED    SULPHUR. 


The    "SICILIAN   SULPHUR   CO."    continues    to 
manufacture  a  sujierior  quality  of 

SUBLIMED     SULPHUR. 

4t8  perfect  puritv  renderinff  it  particularly  suitable  for 
Vine.yar(lN.  Blarket-Karilens.  l,aiiu<lries. 
SlieepwaMb,  etc.  Large  stock  constantly  on 
hand,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  at  lowest  pnc«. 

I'llILIP    CA»U«,    AKent. 

Office— 412  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LC. 

511  Sansome  St.,  S.  F. 


.-^J^ 


A.  1876  S.  I.  XII, 
I.  8.  1888  a. 

The  IndnstrioDi  never  Sink. 
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CROSSE    &    CARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,    Residence,    Business    and    Manufacturini 

Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  C<  n)niis>ion. 

And  Publishers  of  "Sonoma  County  Land   Rei^stti 

and  Santa  Rosa  Business  Director}'." 


OFFICE 


312  B  St., 


Santa  Rosa,  Cai. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 

Cor.  Beale  A  Howard  St8..  S.  F. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR.  Prest.  R.  S.  MOORE,  Supt. 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRAKCHRS. 

Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressure  or  Compound. 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kimla  built  complete,   with 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composiite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-ciais  work  produced. 

SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  approved  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  cimneutcd  therewith. 

PUMP8.  Direct  Acting  Pumps,  for  irriyation  or  City- 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with   the   celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND  STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 


51  &  53  FIRST  STREET. 


Union  Foundry  Block, 


SAN  FKANCISCO. 


169  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 


Aug.  5,  1887 


SAN    rilANCJSCO    JNtERCHAiIT. 
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Mr.  J.  de  Barth  Shorb  bns  been  viyitiog 
vitrioiiH  soctious  of  the  north  grape-growing 
parts  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
iiiiuing  in  which  localities  the  coudeustd 
must  machinery  shall  first  be  established. 
The  choice  seeuis  to  lie  between  Cloverdale 
and  St.  Helena,  the  former  having  very  few 
wine  cellars  while  the  latter  place  has  the 
most  grapes. 


New    Distlllerlea. 


Deputy  United  States  Revenue  Collector 
Hicks  Ktutes  that  a  number  of  large  steam 
<)i8lillerit'H  are  being  erected  and  will  be  in 
readiness  for  work  by  the  time  of  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  coming  vintage.  Among  the 
more  important  are  those  of  J.  B.J.  Portal, 
ihe  Santa  Clara  Valley  Co-operative  Winery 
and  the  Saratoga  Cooperative  Winery.  The 
Los  Gutos  Co-operative  Winery  will  also 
convert  its  furnace  distillery  into  a  greatly 
enlarged  steam  distillery.  Less  pretentions 
eKtablishments  are  being  put  up  by  G.  M. 
Ja  vis,  A.  Amide  and  others. — San  Joste 
JItrald. 


The  Wine  and  Spirit  Review. 

Publistied  semi-monthly  at 
Aew  T«rk,  LaatMville  ami  <'blCR£0. 


Subscription SS.OO  per  Annum 


An  eicellent  medium  for  wine  makers  de- 
siring to  sell  their  goods  in  the  East. 


Advertising  Bates  on  application  at  the  of- 
fice of  tho  S.  F.  Merchant. 


lOMA  PEIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Watsonville  m.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE   ON    HAND   A    FULL  SUPPLY  OF  THE 
followiot;  size 


GRAPE  STAKES, 


2X2-4  FEET  LONG. 

2X2  -3  FEET  LONG, 

2X2-6  FEET  LONG. 

Wtaleta     will     b«     moI<I     at    rensoiiable 
rat«a. 

Address  all  communications  to  i 

Wm  PRIETA  LUMBER  10., 

LOMA  PRIETA. 


Santa  Craa  <^'uiiuly. 


«'al. 


A  MEMOIA  ON  OLIVE  GROWINS 

WITH    ILLD8TBATI01W. 

■cad    Berore  tke    Stale    HorllCBllHnM 

Scciety,  February  29,  1884,  by 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 

AND 

SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 


530  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFOKNIA     VINEYARDS. 


KRIIU    (-HAKI.ES. 
Kru;i  .Station,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 
Producer  of  tine  Wines  and  Brandies. 

HW.CUABb.  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Oakville, 
,    Napa  County . 


VUI  b*  nutllsd  b;  the  S.  F.  Uiicbaxt  on  nodpt  M  | 
IQ  WBti  la  one  »•  two-cent  poeta(e  ttaaga.  I 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


F.  KORBEL  &  BROS. 

727    BRYANT    ST.,  S.  F., 

Or  at  NORTH  PORK  MILL,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal 


wm 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 

Short-hand,  Type  Writing,  Telet'raphy,  Single  and 
Double  Entry  Itookkeeptnif,  Comnmrcial  Arithmetic, 
Business  Penmanship,  Mercantile  Law,  Business  Cor- 
respondence. Lectures  on  Law,  Actual  Bui^iness  Prac- 
tice; Importing,  Brokeraife  and  Banking,  Knjrlish 
liraiK-heM.  Drawing,  the  Modern  Languages,  all  for 
:J7o  per  term  of  6  months. 


TO  WINE-MEN. 


Being  desirous  of  closiirg  ont  fhe  bal- 
ance of  onr  stock  of  pure,  old  California 
AVines  and  Urandy,  consistiug  of  ZIN- 
FAXUEL,  KIESLINU,  OUiEDEL, 
HOCK,  PORT.  SHERRY  and  GRAPE 
BRAXDY,  we  respectfully  solicit  an  in- 
spcclion  from  tlie  trade,  or  lliosc  con- 
templating going  into  the  Wine  Busi- 
ness. The  cellar  is  perfectly  equipped 
in  every  particular  with  Casks,  Hose, 
Pumps,  Puncheons,  elc,  and  ready  for 
immediate  use.  Cellar  137xlS7.  Lease 
for  a  term  of  years  can  be  had. 


T.  &  M.  E.  Tobin  &.  Co. 

Shu  FrauciMso,  C'al. 


Chas.  Bundschu. 


J.  GUNDLACH. 


J.  GUNDLACH   &  CO. 

Vine  Growers  and  Shippers  op 

CALIFORNIA 

WINES  AND  BRANDIES. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE: 

CORNER    MARKET    AND    SECOND    STS.    ' 

NEW   YORK    OFFICE: 

52    WARREN    STBEET. 


ANGLO  -  NEVADA 
Assurance  Corporation 


-or- 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FIRE  and  MARINE. 


Capital  Fully  Paid,  $2,000,000. 


OFFICE:      4IO     PINE     ST. 


UIBKCrroBN: 


LOL'IS  SLOS.S. 
.1.  B.  IIAGGIN, 
J.  ROSKNFELU, 
O.  L.   BIIANDKR, 
J.  F.  BIOEr.OW, 


J.  W.  MACKAY 
W.  F.  WHITTIER, 
E.  E.   EYKE, 
E.  L.  GRIFFITH, 
J.  UREENKRAU.V, 


W.  H.  DIMOND, 


This  Corporati  n  in  now  prepared  to  receire  ippli- 
cations  for  Fire  and  Marine  Jusuranci . 


O.  L.  BRANDER President 

U    P.  FARNFIELD.. SecieUry 


BankerH.    The    9iovn(ln    Bnnk    of  Situ 
Frail  el.«co.  . 


BTO'v^T     n.:Es..A.i>"sr. 


THE 


OF  THE 


FOURTH  ANNUAL 


STATE 


VITICULTURAL 

CONVENTION. 


PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR. 


Office  of  the  San  Fbanoisco  Mebchant 

EC.  HUGHES  &  CO., 

Publishers, 

511  Sansome  Street, 


OTTO    HANN, 

268  Water  St.  New  York. 

WINE   FLAVORS   AND    FININGS. 

SUPERIOR   RED  WINE  COLOR, 

PURELY     FROM     VEGETABLE      M&HER      AND      ENTIRELY     HARMLESS. 

JQr  All  Mv  Akticlks  Waebantkd  i'KHiK(;rLV  Innocdous.   ^ol 


FAIKBANKS* 

VINEYARD  SCALES 

'    AND 

THERMOMETERS. 

Fairbanks  &  Hutchinson, 

517  *   319  .Vnrket    St.,   Knii    Kmnriavo 

118  Commercial  St.,  Los  .\n^ele8. 


THE     VITICULTURE 

OF 

CLARET. 

Treatise  on  tile  malfin;;.  maturing  and  lieeping 

■jl  Claret  wines,  by  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior.    Trans- 

.■\ted  by  Rev.  John  J.  Bleasdale,  D.  D.,  orf^anic  ana. 

lyst.  ceno'offist.  etc. 

I'rice  7S  centa;    hv  mail  80  cent*.     For  saie  by 

"THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANL" 

BOX  23ti6.  San  Francisco,  Ual. 


DR.  JORDAN'S 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

751  M&rket  St.,  San  Francisco. 
r^o  an*!  team  how  to  avoid  disease  and 
^J  how  wonderfully  you  are  made. 
Private  office 'J  II  G#ary  street  Con* 
Bultation  on  loitt  manhood  and  all  dit- 
Vaaes  of  men.  BriKht'n  DiscaM  and 
Diabetes  cured.     Send  for  book 
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HONOLULU. 

CASTLE  &  COOKE, 
SHIPPING 

AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHA.NTS. 

Honolulu.  Hwvaiian  Islands. 

WM.  G.  mwiN  &  CO 

SUGAll  FAOTOllS  AND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

Iloiiolnlii.  II.  I. 

— AGKNTS  KOK  — 

HAK ALAU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

NAALEHU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HONUAPO  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

STAR  MILLS Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COM'L  &  SUGAR  CO Maui 

UAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

VVAIH^  PLANTATION Maui 

MAKK  •:  SUGAR  CO Kaua 

KEALIA  PLANTATION Kauai 

Aicents  for  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMPORTER  AND  DflALER  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FLAT,   WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPINS  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster  and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine.. 

410  &  421  CLAY   STREET, 

A  few  doors  below  Sansoine  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  L.  G.  STEELE  &  CO! 

Sucjessors  to 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOWE  &  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Agents    American   Snjfar   Rettnery    and  Washington 
Salmon  Cannery. 

Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

l»r«i>rictors 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  aud  Iruit  Brandies. 

San  Jose  Vaults, 

7tb,  8th,  San  Salvador  &  Williiim  Sts., 

SAN    JOSE.  P.  O.  Box,  1368. 

John  T.  Cutting  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 

iliHii   FrniiciHcn. 


SAK    PRAI^OISOO    MERCHANT. 


Aug.  5,  1887 


THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO., 

Respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  TOL'UISTS  ANU 
PLEASURE  SEKKKKS  to  tlie  sUPEKlDli  KAI'II.IT- 
lES  afforiletl  liy  the '•  Northern  Divi:iion '' iif  its  line 
for  reac.  iiij^  the  principal 

SnilMER  AND  WINTEtt  EES0ET8  OF  CALa'ORNIA 

WITH    SPEED,  SAFETY  AND  COMFOIIT. 

I*c.«<'aJoro.  MchIo  Park.  Kitiitii  C'larn, 
Kail  JoKO,  Mailr4»Bio  Miiit^ral  Spriii;^, 
Gilroy  Il4>t  Ki»riii;;:N. 

-M  O  .NT  T  DE!  H.  :E3  "ST- 

"the  QUEEN  OF   AMERICAN   WATERING   PLACES." 

Caiiip  <>oo<laII,  A]>t»«i,  I.oina  Pricia, 
Moiite  ViHta,  New  Bri;;lito&i.  Jlioquel, 
Camp  Capltola,  ami 

PARAISO  HOT  SPRINGS. 
EL     PASO       DE       ROBLES 

HOT  AND  COLD  SULPHUR  SPRINGS, 
And    the  only  Natural   Mud    Baths    in    the    World. 

This  Road  runs  thrLUph  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  sections  of  California,  and  is  tlie  only  line 
traverainjf  llie  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley,  celebrated 
for  its  producliveness,  and  the  picturesque  and  park- 
like character  of  its  scenery;  as  also  the  beautiful  San 
Benito;  I'ajaro  and  Salinas  Vallej's,  the  most  flourish- 
ing' fiyricuitural  sections  of  the  iiicific  Coast. 

Alon;,'  the  entire  route  of  the  "  Northern  Division  " 
the  tourist  will  meet  with  a  sucv'-'SiJion  of  Kxtensive 
Farms,  Dellirhtful  Suburban  Homes.  Oeautiful  Gar- 
dens, Innumerable  Oichardsand  Vineyards,  and  Lux- 
uriant Fields  of  Grain;  indeed  a  continuous  panorama 
of  eiichantiny  Mountain,  VaIVy  and  Coast  scoricry  is 
presented  to  the  vit.-w. 


ChuractoristicN  of  tliiN  l.liic  : 

W.  II.  MILLS, 

JEROME  MADDEN, 

GOOD  ROAD-BED.                 STEEL  RAILS,                 FI.FGANT  CARS, 

Lfti  d  A^'cnt, 

Land  Agent, 

LOW  RATES,                      FAST  TIME,                   F  NE  SCENERY. 

C.  P.  R.  R.     SAN  FRANCISCO. 

8.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TicKEP  Okkicks  — Pa8«eno:er  De^wt,  Townscnd  stnet, 
Valencia  St.  Station,  No.  (il.T  Market  Street. 
Grand  Hotel,  and  it.otunda,  Baldwin  Hotel. 

A.  C.  HASSKrr,  H.  R.  JUDAH. 

Superintendent,  A-ist.  Pass.  andTkt.  Agt. 


S.    p.    COMPANY. 


QUICK    TIME   AND   CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Cities 

Via  the  Great  Trans-contincntal  All-liail  Routes 

—  OF  TUB  — 

SOUTPIERN  PACIFIC 

(P.4CIF1C     SVSTKM.) 

Daily  Express  and  Emigrant  Trains  make  prou'ptcon- 
'.nections  with  the  several  Riilway  Linos  in  the  East, 

CUS.SKCTING   AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE   SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 

rilIRD.CI.ASS     sr,EEPIN«    CAIIS 

are  ran  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 

No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

ICSr  Tiel<cts  sold,  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  information  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices,  where  jiassengers  calling  ir  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


FOB  SALE  ON  EEASONABLE  TBKMS. 
Apply  to,  or  address. 


A.  N.TOWNK.  T.  H.  WOODMAJT, 

General  Slanager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

:  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1856. 


FAFEH. 


1886. 


S.      !>.     T  .A.  "X' Xj  O  H.     <*5     <DO. 

Manufacturers   of    and   Dealers   in   Paper   of  all   kinds. 


IMPOKTEKS  OF  ALL  KIKUB  OF 

Println;;    niM)    Wrnppiiijf    Paper. 

401  4  403  pASsoMEfT.,  S.   F. 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER 

A  16  PAGE  MONTHLY. 

Published  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growiif;  belt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  experienced,  rrattical 
pomologists  on  the  editorial  Btaff.  An  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tiie  fruit- 
grower. Official  organ  of  the  Monticello 
Grape  and  Fruit  Groweni'  Association. 
AgentsVanted. 


SHIPPING. 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


CARRYING  THE  UNITED  STATES,  HAWAIIAN 
and  Colonial  mails  for 

HONOLULU, 

AUCKLAND. 

and  SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT   CHANGE. 
The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  .Steamship 


ZEALANDIA. 

will  leave  the  Company's  wharf,  corner  Steuart 
and  Folsoni  streets, 

FRIDAY,  Ane.  26th,  las'?,  at  2  P.  H. 

Or  innnediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

For  Honoliila  and  Return. 

AUSTRALIA, 

Tnesdny,  Aiiv.  16tb  at  2  P.  St. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  office,  327  Market  st. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKE1,S  A  BROS., 
/  tjeneral  Afcenta. 

OCCIDENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

COMPANY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  tts. 
at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA    an<l   HONCIKONU. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  fctearaersfor  Shanghae. 

1887. 

STKAMKR  FROM  SAN  FRANXISCO. 

GAELIC TUKSDAV,  AUG.  iSd 

BELGIC SATURDAY,  SEPT.  10th 

SAN  PABLO SATURDAY.  OCT.  1  t 

OCF.ANIC THURSDAY, OCT   20th 

GAELIC WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  9th 

BELGIC TUESDAY,  NOV.  29th 

SAN  PABLO WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  'Jlst 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohajna  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 
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Synopsis  of  Replies  to  a  Circular 

Relative  to  Grape  Mildews  and 

Grape  Rot  in  the  United 

States. 


By  Erwin  F.  Smith. 

To  inquiries  by  this  Section  relative  to 
the  prevalence  of  grape  rot  and  the  mildews 
in  the  grape  growing  districts  of  the  United 
States,  there  were  received  384  replies  from 
366  localities,  in  41  dififerent  States  ^and 
Territories. 

THE  MILDEWS. 

Of  all  who  reported,  202  had  neither  ob- 
served nor  heard  of  the  mildews  in  their 
county,  or  did  ndt  know  them,  or  did  not 
state.  One  hundred  and  eighty-two  per- 
sons, in  nearly  as  many  localities,  stated 
the  presence  of  Uncinula  spiralis  or  Peron- 
ospora  viticola,  or  both,  with  varying  de- 
grees of  injury  to  the  vineyards.  The  re- 
ported loss,  depending  upon  the  locality  and 
the  season,  ranges  from  "slight"  to  "total.'' 
Nearly  one-third  of  all  who  reported  stated 
the  loss  in  the  vineyards  of  their  section  to 
be,  in  bad  years,  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  crop,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  partic- 
ular vineyards  or  upon  certain  varieties,  the 
entire  crop.  If  the  reports  received  can  be 
taken  as  fairly  indicative  of  the  loss  from 
mildews  throughout  the  grape  growing  re- 
gions of  the  United  States,  then  it  may  be 
positively  stated  that  during  the  past  ten 
years  this  has  been  as  much  as  10  or  15  per 
cent,  annually. 

POWDEKT     MILDEW. 

Almost  without  exception,  Uncinula  spir- 
'alis  is  reported  to  do  serious  injury  only  in 
dry  districts,  or  during  severe  drought,  and 
chiefly  to  foreign  grapes  and  a  few  natives, 
such  as  the  Delaware.  In  a  few  cases  a 
loss  of  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  or  more  is 
ascribed  solely  to  Uncinula.  This  fungus 
is  widely  distributed  in  the  United  States, 
ranging  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  and 
westward  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific, 
but  the  losses  occasioned  thereby,  in  the 
country  as  a  whole,  appear  to  be  trifling. 

DOWNY    MILDEW. 

Perononpom  viticola  occurs  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  on  wild  as  well 
as  cultivated  sorts.  Even  the  Pacific  coast, 
which  long  enjoyed  perfect  immunity,  is 
not  now  free  from  it.  During  the  last  year 
at  least  eight  difl'erent  counties  in  California 
reported  its  presence,  with  losses  on  certain 


varieties  ranging  from  5  to  100  per  cent.  It 
is  found  also  in  Utah,  and  probably  occurs 
in  Oregon.  It  is  most  prevalent  from  the 
mid- Atlantic  coast  district  west  to  the  Miss- 
issippi, and  south-west  into  Texas.  This 
fungus  everywhere  injures  the  vineyards, 
often  attacking  fruit  as  well  as  leaves.  It 
occurs  on  the  vines  throughout  the  growing 
season,  but  is  usually  worse  from  June  to 
August.  All  report  its  growth  to  be  favored 
by  warm  and  wet  weather,  particularly  by 
hot  weather  following  protracted  rains.  In 
bad  seasons  all  varieties,  without  exception, 
are  subject  to  its  attacks.  Those  esteemed 
particularly  hardy  and  free  from  it  in  one 
locality  succumb  to  it  in  another,  or  even 
in  the  same  locality  another  year.  On  the 
whole,  the  varieties,  reported  most  free 
from  it  are  Scuppernong,  Norton's  Virginia, 
and  Ives'  Seedling.  Almost  the  entire  loss 
from  mildew  must  be  attributed  to  Peronos- 
pora  viticola,  since,  as  above  stated,  Uncin- 
ula spiralis  does  serious  injury  only  in  a  few 
restricted  districts. 

BEMEDIBS  AND   PBEVENTIVES. 

The  remedies  most  commonly  tried  for 
mildew  have  been  sulphur  and  lime,  though 
many  others  were  mentioned.  None  of 
them  seem  to  have  given  uniform  or  satis- 
factory results,  except,  possibly,  sulphur  iu 
the  case  of  Uncinula,  which  grows  upon  the 
surface  of  the  leaves,  stems,  and  fruit,  and 
can  be  reached  directly.  In  the  grapery, 
moisture  alone  appears  sufficient  to  check 
the  growth  of  this  parasite.  The  only  con- 
clusion reached  by  a  consideration  of  the 
replies  is  that  sulphur,  lime,  copperas,  and 
other  remedies,  so  far  as  tried  in  this 
country,  are  of  doubtful  utility  in  case  of 
P.  viticola,  the  mycelium  of  which  grows 
deep  within  the  tissues  of  the  leaf  and  berry, 
where  it  cannot  be  reached  by  external  ap- 
plications. Many  cases  of  apparent  benefit 
from  external  applications  are  unquestion- 
ably attributable  to  accident,  to  changes  in 
the  weather,  or  to  other  causes  not  within 
control  of  the  grower. 

In  the  hands  of  some  grape  growers  a 
remedy  may  seem  to  give  excellent  results, 
but  before  it  can  be  accepted  as  really  use- 
ful it  must  be  tried  in  many  localities  and 
during  a  series  of  years  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate all  sources  of  error.  If  applications 
are  made  to  the  vines  in  yehrs  when,  from 
dryness  or  other  natural  cause,  fungi  of  all 
sorts  are  unusually  scarce,  then,  unless  very 
carefully  conducted  control  experiments  are 
I  made  at  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 


results  due  solely  to  the  season  or  location 
might  be  ascribed  to  the  remedy.  Hasty 
generalizations  from  a  few  observations  and 
experiments  are  very  common,  but  almost 
always  lead  one  widely  astray.  In  reference 
to  all  proposed  remedies,  it  may  be  said, 
only  when  the  disappearance  of  the  fungus 
uniformly  follows  the  application  of  the 
remedy  are  we  warranted  in  attributing  this 
to  its  use, 

THE  BLACK  BOT. 

DISTBIEUTION,  VAMETIES  ATTACKED,   ETC. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons  re- 
ported the  presence  of  black  rot. 

The  territory  over  which  Phoma  uvicola 
is  reported  includes  the  chief  vine  growing 
regions  of  the  United  States,  and  coincides 
with  the  mildew  district,  save  that  no  rot  is 
reported  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  ex- 
cept doubtfully  in  one  instance,  and  but  very 
little  north  of  latitude  43°.  In  some  dis- 
tricts this  fungus  has  been  under  observa- 
tion for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  in 
many,  during  the  last  decade,  it  has  done 
serious  and  increasing  injury.  It  usually 
attracts  attention  about  the  time  the  grapes 
are  beginning  to  color,  or  a  little  earlier, 
and  in  very  warm,  wet  seasons  may,  within 
a  week  or  ten  days,  destroy  the  whole  pro- 
duct of  a  vineyard .  As  in  the  ease  of  Peron- 
ospora  viticola,  its  growth  is  said  to  be 
greatly  favored  by  warm  and  wet  weather, 
and  entirely  stopped  by  a  protracted  drought. 
The  Concord,  Catawba,  Isabella,  Hartford 
Prolific,  and  Eogers-hybrid  varieties  seem 
most  subject  to  this  rot,  and  the  Delaware 
and  other  light-colored  or  white  varieties 
least ;  but  no  variety  is  entirely  free  from 
its  attacks,  unless  it  be  the  Scuppernong, 
which  is  said  to  be  harmed  by  nothing. 
Many  persons  report  all  varieties  equally 
subject.  Often  those  reported  "iron-clad" 
and  "  rot-proof  "  in  one  locality  are  said  to 
be  very  badly  affected  in  some  other, 

STATEMENTS   OP   COBBESPONDENTS    AS   TO  PBE- 
VALENOE    AND    DESTRCCTIVENESS. 

Judging  from  the  reports  received,  the 
loss  occasioned  by  this  rot  is  far  more  seri- 
ous than  that  attributable  to  the  mildews. 
Many  report  the  loss  of  nearly  their  entire 
grape  crop  for  a  series  of  years,  and  state 
that  they  have  dug  up  their  vineyards,  or 
will  soon  do  so,  if  a  remedy  cannot  be 
found.  The  following  are  characteristic 
quotations  from  letters  received  from  badly- 
stricken  localities  : 

Benders  the  cultivation  of  Labnisca  and 


.iSstivalis  varieties  unprofitable.  (G.  W. 
Davis,  Jacksonville,  Fla.) 

All  hybrids  are  much  subject  to  its  at- 
tacks, and  almost  worthless  in  consequence. 
(David  Milen,  Macon,  Ga.) 

For  the  last  five  years  I  have  not  had  an 
average  of  200  pounds  per  acre,  and  on 
many  vines  not  a  grape  has  matured.  (W. 
W.  Patch,  Galesburg,  111.) 

Grape  culture  was  formerly  very  profit- 
able in  this  county,  but,  owing  to  the  rav- 
ages of  the  black  rot,  it  is  now  almost 
wholly  abandoned.  (Theodore  Goodrich, 
Cobden,  111.) 

The  rot  comes  suddenly,  and  quits  as 
suddenly.  About  one-half  of  mine  rotted 
in   one    week.      (P.   A.   Hickman,   Mount 

Stcriing,  III.) 

The  rot  is  worse  in  wet  seasons.  Some- 
times the  entire  crop  fails  on  account  of  it_ 
(G.  W.  Mosteller,  Crawford  County,  Kan- 
sas.) 

The  black  rot  appeared  gradually,  and 
continued  until  the  crop  was  utterly  worth- 
less. I  dug  up  one  vineyard.  (J.Wallace, 
Cambridge,  Md.) 

Many  acres  were  formerly  planted,  but 
now,  on  account  of  the  rot,  few  vines  are 
grown.  In  this  county  alone  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  lost  by  the  rot. 
(John  J.  Maxwell,  East  New  Market,  Md.) 

For  the  last  two  years  a  large  firm  of 
wine  makers  at  Hermann,  Mo.,  has  been 
buying  grapes  across  the  river,  at  Wathena, 
for  $60  per  ton.  On  account  of  rot,  the 
vineyardist  who  furnished  the  company  four 
car-loads  year  before  last,  could  furnish 
only  one  car-load  last  year.  (Joseph  L- 
McAleer,  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.) 

Loss  about  60  per  cent.  Nothing  I  have 
tried  does  any  good.  (John  W.  Mansfield, 
Plato,  Mo.) 

In  the  year  1869,  I  made  a  specialty  of 
grape  culture,  and  planted  a  vineyard  of 
5,000  vines,  mostly  Concord.  For  three 
years  abundant  and  perfect  crops  were  the 
result,  without  any  show  of  disease,  when 
the  black  rot  made  its  appearance  on  a  few 
vines,  and  each  year  thereafter  gradually 
extended  until  the  loss  was  so  great  that  I 
was  obliged  to  discontinue  grape  culture, 
taking  out  the  vines,  except  a  few  hundred, 
two  years  ago.  In  a  vineyard  of  10,000 
vines,  at  Kidder,  Mo.,  near  Hamilton,  the 
black  rot  has  been  equally  destructive,  and 
the  vines  have  all  been  taken  out.  Loss 
tully  90  per  cent  in  this  county.  (N.  6. 
' Bell,  Hamiltoi»,^Mo.) 
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I  have  about  3,000  vines  in  my  yard,  and 
have  among  them  Concord,  Norton's  Vir- 
ginia, and  Delaware  as  the  principal  crop  : 
also  all,  or  nearly  all,  kinds  of  Labrusca, 
with  many  Vinifera,  a  number  of  Kiparia, 
with  nearly  all  of  Kogcrs'  Hybrids.  The 
greatest  rot  is  among  the  following  in  the 
order  in  which  I  give  them  :  Concord, 
Champion,  Brighton,  Dutchess,  Prentiss, 
Agawam,  Goethe,  Elvira,  Catawba.  The 
foregoing  were  almost  a  total  loss — practic- 
ally were  a  total  loss — as  the  cost  of  sorting 
and  cleaning  out  the  rotten  berries  was 
more  than  the  residue  in  the  shape  of  dilap- 
idated bunches  of  grapes  brought  when  sold. 
The  Martha  rotted  to  the  extent  of  50  per 
cent,  of  its  crop;  the  Herbemont  about  the 
same;  Norton's  Virginia  no  perceptible  dam- 
age; about  '25  per  cent,  of  the  crop  of  Dela- 
wares  suffered  from  a  grayish  rot  that  in- 
jured the  grapes,  leaving  some  of  them  ap- 
parently sound,  but  with  ii  bitter  taste  that 
followed  the  grape  into  the  wine-vat,  and 
left  a  bitterness  in  the  wine  that  was  offen- 
sive. With  us  the  only  vines  that  are  profit- 
able are  the  Norton's  Virginia,  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  Delaware;  the  latter  suffers 
greatly  from  mildew  and  other  diseases, 
and  the  vines  have  the  appearance  of  weak- 
ness in  the  wood. 

Usually  we  have  a  good  deal  of  rainfall  in 
April  and  May,  which  is  followed  by  hot 
close  weather,  which  in  May  develops  the 
rot  If  it  turns  dry  the  rot  clears,  but  if  it 
rains  to  any  great  extent  it  commences 
again.  This  season,  [188G],  has  been  un- 
usually dry,  no  rainfall  at  all  since  last 
April ;  hence,  up  to  the  present  day,  all  the 
grapes  are  free  from  all  appearance  of  rot. 
I  never  saw  the  vines  and  grapes  looking  so 
healthy  as  they  do  at  present,  which  indi- 
cates that  our  troubles  come  from  excessive 
moisture.  (Edward  Perry,  Denison  City, 
Grayson  County,  Texas.) 

As  early  as  1871  or  187'2,  the  black  rot  ap- 
peared in  some  vineyards  here,  but  was  not 
general  until  1876 ;  then  for  about  six  years 
the  loss  was  almost  total.  I  think  my  loss 
on  two  thousand  vines  was  $300  per  annum. 
(V.  H.  Porter,  Forest  Grove,  N.  J. ) 

Loss  was  light  at  first,  but  in  three  years 
it  took  my  entire  crop  of  Concords,  and  is 
doing  so  in  other  vineyards  iu  this  neighbor- 
hood.    ( ,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. ) 

On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  black 
rot,  I  have  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape.  For  several  years  in  succession  the 
crop  was  a  complete  failure.  (.J.  M.  Demar. 
est,  Mountain  View,  N.  J.) 

Last  year,  taking  an  average  for  the  whole 
county,  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  rot  was 
about  30  per  cent.  The  average  for  the  last 
five  years  is  about  70  per  cent.  (Joseph 
Nehr,  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J.) 

In  general,  our  vintners  do  not  fear,  and 
have  not  taken  any  account  of  the  ravages 
of  mildew;  perhaps  if  the  black  rot  had  noj 
Deen  prevalent  to  such  a  large  extent,  it 
would  have  attracted  closer  observation. 
As  to  my  condemnation  of  hybridized  grapes 
being  more  prone  to  the  attack  of  the  black 
rot,  I  may  instance  that  for  a  number  of 
years  I  have  tested  Othello,  Cornucopias, 
Alvayse,  (received  from  your  Department), 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Concord,  found 
them  to  be  the  first  and  worst  attacked  of 
any  varieties,  so  that  I  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  displace  them  for  other  more  iron- 
clad varieties.  (V.  P.  Hoffman,  secretary 
E.  H.  C.  Agricnltural  Society,  Egg  Harbor 
City,  N.  J.) 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  inquiring 
what  I  "believe  to  be  the  actual  and  proba- 
ble loss  occasioned  by  any  one  of  the  well- 
known  fungus  diseases  of  plants."    For  ex- 


ample, as  regards  grape  rot,  probably  the 
loss  occasioned  by  it  to  the  grajie  crop  of 
the  United  States  (outside  of  California) 
amounts  to  one-fourth.  Loss  from  rot  and 
mildew,  the  two  fungus  diseases  together, 
may  be  estimated  at  50  per  cent,  of  the  crop. 
In  Southeni  New  Jersey,  during  some  ten 
years,  the  loss  on  the  grape  crop,  financially 
speaking,  was  total — that  is,  the  cost  of  the 
vintage  was  more  than  it  yielded.  (Alex- 
ander W.  Pearson,  Vineland,  N.  J.) 

In  this  part  of  the  State,  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  black  rot  was  more  prevalent 
than  now.  It  was  so  bad  then  that  most  of 
the  vineyards  of  the  coiinty  were  abandoned. 
At  this  date  the  loss  per  annum  is  about  25 
to  30  per  cent.  (G.  F.  Newton,  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio.) 

In  years  past,  grape  rot  has  desti'oyed 
hundreds  of  tang  of  grapes  here,  so  that 
nearly  every  vineyard  has  been  dug  up.  I 
have  seen  the  projuce  of  whole  vineyards 
destroyed  in  three  or  four  days,  the  last  of 
June  or  the  first  of  July.  The  kind  of 
weather  that  used  to  rust  wheat  seems  to 
breed  this  pestilence.  (T.  L.  vVhiteacre, 
East  Rochester,  Ohio.) 

The  rot  appeared  in  our  vineyards  in 
1878,  and  for  seven  years  jjast  it  has  de- 
stroyed the  entire  crop.  All  varieties  have 
rotted,  and  almost  all  the  vineyards  in  this 
vicinity  have  been  dug  out.  I  had  12  acres 
and  dug  all  out.  Our  graphs  rot  without 
mildew  or  any  apparent  disease  of  the  vine. 
(F.  R.  Palmer,  Mansfield,  Ohio.) 

The  rot  appeared  first  in  1884,  and  it  has 
increased  every  year  since.  It  destroys 
three-fourths  of  the  crop.  My  crop  is  too 
far  gone  this  year,  [July  2,  1886,]  to  try 
any  remedies.  (Charles  Huk,  Rustburg, 
Va.) 

The  black  rot  appeai'ed  about  the  year 
1872.  It  attacks  all  varieties  cultivated, 
and  the  loss  per  annum  is  90  per  cent.  I 
have  tried  no  remedies  except  to  dig  up  and 
burn  the  vines,  and  abandon  further  invest- 
ments of  time,  labor,  and  money  in  that  di- 
rection. 

I  was  the  pioneer  in  planting  vineyards 
in  my  county  (Alexandria  County,  Virginia). 
I  planted  my  first  vineyard  in  the  spring  of 
1866,  finishing  this  mouth  twenty  years  ago. 
*  *  *  The  summer  of  1868  the  vines 
yielded  a  fair  crop  of  grapes,  which  were  as 
fine  and  perfect  as  ever  grew,  and  which 
sold  for  15  cents  per  pound  on  the  vine. 
The  next  three  crops  were  as  beautiful  and 
as  perfect.  The  fifth  year  now  and  then  a 
grape  on  a  bunch  was  discovered  that  had 
dried  up  and  turned  black.  The  next  year 
there  were  more,  and  so  on,  until  now  for 
several  years  the  crop  has  nearly  all  rotted, 
and  I  have  abandoned  their  cultivation. 
The  total  damage  to  me  so  far  by  said  rot- 
will  amount  to  about  $12,000.  (R.  A.  Phil, 
lips,  1428  New  York  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.  C.) 

The  black  rot  has  prevailed  three  or  four 
years.  It  is  very  destructive  in  some  vine- 
yards in  the  south  part  of  Berrien  County. 
The  loss  last  year,  [1885]  was,  perhaps, 
about  one-fourth,  but  this  season,  by  reason 
of  extreme  diy  weather,  the  injury  is  lesS. 
The  Catawba,  Isabella,  Niagara,  and  Con- 
cord are  most  subject  to  its  attacks.  The 
Hartford,  Ives,  Delaware,  and  varieties 
which  color  and  ripen  early  are  compara- 
tively exempt. 

No  remedies  are  found  to  be  efficient. 
I  have  applied  sulphur  in  large  quantities 
with  no  apparent  effect.  Some  vineyards, 
where  last  year  the  crop  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed, were  cut  to  the  ground  last  spring. 
The  theory  prevails  that  by  destroying  the 
crop  one  season  the  spores  of  the  fungus 


which  causes  this  rot  will  be  destroyed  or 
checked,  so  that  the  succeeding  year  a  crop 
can  be  grown  upon  young  vines.  This 
theory  remains  to  be  proved.  No  doubt  is 
entertained  by  our  iutelligeot  growers  re- 
garding the  cause  of  the  black  rot.  When 
a  vineyard  becomes  affected  and  rotten 
grapes  fall  to  the  ground,  the  spores  of  this 
fungus  are  matured  in  the  ground  during 
the  winter  and  spring.  Then,  under  favor- 
able circumstances  of  warm  and  wet  weath- 
er, the  spores  become  detached,  and,  float- 
ing in  the  air,  attach  themselves  to  the 
young,  growing  grapes,  at  fir.at  causing  a 
very  minute  "speck,''  which  soon  spreads 
over  the  grape. 

The  disease  is  not  communicated  by  con- 
tact of  a  rotten  grape  with  a  sound  one. 
Usually  several  attacks  occur  during  thi 
season,  each  being  induced  by  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  develop 
meut  of  the  spores  of  this  fungus.  The 
black  rot  has  spread  over  a  very  wide  are:; 
of  country.  It  is  advancing  northward  in 
the  Michigan  peninsula  slowly  but  surely  ; 
and,  if  no  remedy  is  discovered,  it  will  ren 
der  grape  growing  extrc-nuly  precarious  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  (W.  A.  Brown 
Bi^nton  Harbor,  Mich.) 

ESTIMATED   LOSS. 

In  my  opinion,  which  is  based  upon  the 
above-mentioned  spociiil  reports  (384),  and 
on  other  available  and  trustworthy  informa- 
tion, the  annual  loss  from  grape  rot  daring 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  principal  vine 
growing  regions  of  the  United  States  has  not 
been  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  nrop. 

REMEDIES. 

Many  remedies  have  been  proposed  foi 
grape  rot,  but  none  appears  to  be  effective. 
Perhaps  no  substance  will  ever  be  discover- 
ed which  can  be  depended  iipon  to  destroy 
the  growing  Phoina  and  arrest  the  rot  with- 
out at  the  same  time  injuring  the  vines 
themselves. 

PBEVKNTIVBS. 

By  way  of  prevention,  which  is  really 
more  important  than  cure,  two  methods 
seem  worthy  of  extended  trial.     These  are  : 

1.  Prompt  removal  and  burning  of  all 
diseased  grapes. 

2.  Protection  of  llie  grape  clusters  from 
rain  and  dew. 

The  first  method  has  been  tried  with  uni- 
form success*  in  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and 
other  States.  This  method  is  based  upon 
sound  principles.  The  grape  rot  is  an  in- 
fectious disease,  propagated  by  diseased 
berries.  Every  rotten  berry  is,  or  may  be- 
come, a  center  of  infection.  Consequently, 
the  chances  that  the  rot  will  spread  decrease 
iu  proportion  to  the  thoroughness  with 
which  this  infectious  material  is  removed 
and  destroyed.  The  berries  should  be  pick- 
ed oft'  every  day  until  the  rot  disappears, 
and  should  in  all  cases  be  burned  or  buried. 
Where  this  treatment  has  been  systematicalt 
ly  followed,  for  even  a  single  year,  grea- 
benefit  has  been  experienced  the  year  follow- 

'^■The  best  remedy  for  the  rol  ijj  undoubtedly  pickinjr 
off  the  rotten  berries  every  day.  This  steps  the 
spreading  of  the  disease.     (O.  Wanner,  Walhalla,  S.U.) 

Last  year  [l88o]  was  the  first  season  tlie  black  rot 
made  its  appearance  in  my  vineyard  of  one  acre.  I 
promptly  picked  otf  the  affected  fruit  and  buried  it. 
Out  of  a  crop  of  5  tons  I  had  only  about  10  pounds  of 
the  affected  i^rapes.  Th';  disease  made  its  appearance 
when  the  berry  was  nearly  full  x:rown.  1  use  ashes 
and  lime  as  a  top  dressing,  spreadinj<:  it  broadcast, 
and,  as  they  become  affected,  promptly  pick  off  the 
grapes  and  destroy  them.  I  expect  to  keep  the  frrape 
rot  in  check  by  picking  off  and  destroying  the  diseased 
fruit  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance.  One  of  our 
reliable  fr-lit  growers  told  me  he  had  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  rot  in  check  by  following  that  method. 
(W.  T.  Withey,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.) 


ing.  To  be  most  effectual,  the  pioU' 
should  be  practiced  every  year  froiu  t 
time  the  rot  begins  until  it  ceases,  w 
should  be  so  thorough  that  no  diseas> 
grapes  are  left  either  upon  the  vines  or  ■ 
the  ground.  The  labor  of  removal,  at  fl: 
onerous,  will  become  less  and  less  es> 
year.  To  render  the  work  most  effectin 
there  should  be  concerted  action  among 
the  grape  growers  of  a  district. 

The  second  method,  the  protection  of  t 
fruit  from  moisture,  is  based  on  the  W( 
known  fact  that  the  spores  of  Phoma  » 
not  germinate  if  kept  dry,  and  on  the  g 
recorded  observation  that  the  rot  almost  i 
tirely  disappears  in  times  of  drought, 
many  parts  of  Southern  Michigan,  the  su 
:ner  and  autumn  of  1886  were  chariicterii 
by  a  protracted  drought,  not  a  drop  of  ri 
iilliug  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  During  t 
Iry  weather  the  rot  disappeared  almost 
tirely.  I  made  several  examinations 
September,  in  three  different  counties,  1 
failed  to  find  a  trace  of  rot  even  in  vi 
v'Hids  where  it  w  is  very  prevalent  iu  188 
There  uie  two  w.iys  of  Hoping  the  gra; 
Iry: 

(a)  By  covering  the  individual  dust 
with  paper  bags. 

(6)  By  roofin.;  the  trellises  with  w 
boards  or  with  cotton  cloth. 

Bagging  is  almost  uniformly  successf 
loue  carefully,  and   early   in   the   grow 
^season,  i.  e.,  soon  after  the  grapes  have 
and  before  the  spores  of  the  Phoina  h; 
lodged  thereon. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hnlgi-K,  of  Muirislowu,  Ttii 
.rites:  I 

For  twelve  years  my  experience  has  sa 
d  to  demonstrate  that  dampness  on  the  t 
face  of  the  fruit  and  rapid  growth  of  foli 
are  the  causes  of  the  disease.  Shelter 
any  kind  over  the  vine  prevents  it  ev 
time.  Small  paper  sacks  over  the  bunc 
save  them  perfectly.  "The  remedy  I  h 
used  most,  with  almost  uniform  success 
leaf  pruning.  I  allow  the  canes  to  gi 
full  length,  but  in  June  I  cut  away  the  ( 
er  leaves  and  suckers  from  near  the  fr 
so  as  to  allow  free  circulation  of  air,  and 
that  the  sun  may  shine  on  the  fruit, 
cept  on  rich  land  or  when  there  is  a  lo 
continued,  cloudy  spell,  this  saves  the  fr 
Nothing  but  shelter  or  sacking  the  bune 
will  save  it  on  rich  land. 

I  have  never  seen  disease  of  any  kind 
tack  fruit  or  vino  when  the  vine  is  trai 
along  the  wall  or  under  the  eaves  of  a  bu 
ing.  I  have  seen  a  shelter  2  feet  wide  m 
over  the  trellis,  prove  a  complete  protect 
against  rot,  while  on  the  same  vine,  wl 
it  bore  fruit  not  under  the  shelter,  no 
grape  matured. 

Respecting  the  roofing  of  trellises,  I 
.VIexander  W.  Pearson,  of  Vineland,  N, 
who  has  had  large  experience,  also  4 
"  It  gives  almost  complete  protection.'' 
If  practicable,  both  methods  may  be  C' 
billed. 

With  many  viticulturists  it  may  be 
open  question  whether  the  profits  of  gr 
raising  will  warrant  the  cost  attending 
application  of  these  preventive  measn 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  they  will  be  gi 
careful  trial,  and  that  grape  growers  will 
port  results  to  this  Section. 

PKK  CENT.  OF  CBOP  ANNtTAlXV  DBSTROVKB 
BOX    AND  MILDEW. 

In    some   instances  observers   have 
clearly  distinguished  the   loss  due   to 
mildews  from  that  due  to  the  rot.     The 
that  they  genei-ally  occur  together  rem 
this  the  more  difficult.     In   a   good   m 

*  "A  dry  May  brings  a  good  crop,"  isacomraoo 
ing  among  grape  growers. 
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itiea,  in  the  years  when  the  mildew  pre- 
M,  the  loss  is  chiefly  from  the  rot;  but 
rot  also  appears  to  prevail  where  Peron- 
ora  viticola  is  unknown  ur  infrequent 
For  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
bantains,  the   entire   loaa  from   mildews 
black  rot  cannot,  on   au   average,   be 
inch  less  than  40  per  cent,  annually,     This 
\i  lower  than  Mr.  Pearson's  estimate,  and 
Tpr  than  I  would  be  warranted  in  placing 
1 1  I  based  my  judgment  exclusively  upon 
10  reports  received. 

VALtJS   or  THE   PRODUCT. 

Owing  to  onr  ignorance  of  the  total  grape 
roduct  of  the  United  States  the  pecuniary 
)B8  cannot  be  accurately  determined. 

Some  of  the  principal  grape-growing 
tates  are  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Miehi- 
an,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
od  California.  Probably  more  grapes  are 
rown  in  these  States  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
ae  United  States,  but  in  most  of  them  the 

cords  are  imperfect.      If    we  knew  the 

tal  grape-product  of  the  United  States  for 
series  of  years,  or,  in  other  words,  if  our 
tate  and  National  crop-reporting  systems 
ere  as  complete  and  accurate  as  the  agri- 
iltural  interests  of  the  country  demand,  it 
ould  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  close  esti- 
ate  of  the  value  of  the  grapes  destroyed 
f  rot  and  mildew.  As  it  is,  we  must  be 
jntent  with  such  scanty  and  imperfect 
;turns  as  are  accessible. 

The  "Farm  Statistics''  of  Michigan, 
hich  are  carefully  compiled  from  the 
louthly  returns  of  1,400  special  correspond- 
its,  and  considered  trustworthy,  state  the 
limber  of  pounds  of  grapes  sold  in  Michi- 
in,   and  from   these  I  have  compiled  the 

Ilowing  table: 

ABLE  I. — The  approximate  grape-product 
of  Michigan  during  tne  four  yearn,  1882- 
1885. 


(82. 

18a. 

184.. 
186.. 


Pounds  sold. 


3,089,474 
1,004,757 
2,«03,884 
3,710,000 


Value  at  .03 
per  pound. 


$92,684 
30,143 
78,116 

111,300 


*  From  unpublished  statistics,  furnished  by  Mr. 
)bert  L.  Hewitt,  Chief  of  Statistic-s,  Departments  of 
ate,  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  subject  to  final  revision. 

able   II.   covers   a   longer  period,  and  is 

resumed  to  be  reasonably  correct,  but  1 

ive  no  means  of  knowing  how  accurately 

e  returns  were  made : 


RAISINS. 


One  of  the  largest  operations  ever  report- 
ed iu  the  New  York  market  was  completed 
last  week.  The  transactions  includes  some 
twenty-thousand  boxes.  Three  crown,  loose 
and  London  layers,  which  were  purchased 
by  a  local  jobber.  The  price  did  not  trans- 
pire. The  jobbing  demand  for  this  fruit  is 
active,  and  this  fact  has  encouraged  the 
buyer  to  bring  the  stock  under  better  con 
trol  for  the  maintenance  of  remunerative 
prices. 

The  Fresno  Republican,  in  an  article  on 
the  production  in  that  county  states  that 
Fresno  raisins  are  now  known  in  all  of  the 
great  trading  centers  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  are  very  few  towns  of  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants  or  over  in  which  a  few 
boxes  of  real  Fresno  raisins  have  not  been 
introduced.  We  are  aware  that  dishonest 
dealers  in  the  East  have  placed  an  inferior 
article  of  fruit  upon  the  market  as  Fresno 
raisins.  While  this  action  will  no  doubt 
prejudice  some  few  customers  against  our 
fruit,  we  are  satisfied  that  prejudice  thus 
engendered  cannot  stand  long  when  our 
growers  and  packers  can  more  nearly  supply 
the  demand  with  the  genuine  Fresno  raisin. 
The  section  which  produces  our  famous 
raisins  is  between  Kings  and  San  Joaquin 
Rivers,  in  Fresno  County,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Sierra  foothills,  and  on 
the  west  by  Fresno  slough,  containing 
400,000  acres  of  irrigable  land,  about  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  suited  to  the  production 
of  grapes.  Less  than  18,000  acres  have 
been  planted  to  grapes  yet,  and  not  over 
two-thirds  of  these  vines  are  in  bearing. 
The  greater  number  of  bearing  vines  now 
are  wine  grapes,  but  by  next  season  the 
acreage  of  bearing  raisin  grapes  will  exceed 
that  of  the  wine  grapes.  About  2,500  acres 
of  new  raisin  vineyard  was  planted  iu  this 
vicinity  last  season,  and  the  amount  of  new 
vineyard  planted  each  succeeding  season 
will  probably  show  a  liberal  increase  over 
the  preceeding  season  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come.  Last  year  there  were  or- 
ders for  150,000  boxes  of  Fresno  raisins 
which  our  packers  could  not  supply,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  crop  will 
this  year  be  nearly,  if  not  quite  100  per 
cent  greater  than  last,  we  anticipate  a  still 
greater  disparity  between  demand  and  sup- 
ply. Our  packers  should  use  the  same  care 
this  season  that  they  have  heretofore  exer- 
cised to  secure  only  first-olnss  fruit  for  their 
eastern  patrons,  and  no  matter  how  rapidly 
the  yield  may  increase  there  will  always  be 
a  demand  equal  to  it. 


Table  II.— Showing  the  grape-product  of  Ohio  for  the  twenty-one  years,  1865-1885. 

ompiled  from  returns  by  the  county  auditors*  and  from  other  official  sources,  as  publishod  in  the  State 
Agricultural  Reports  of  Ohio.] 


»  = 


Year. 


les.. 

!6«. 
167.. 

160  .. 
0.. 
171.. 

S72.. 
173.. 

4.. 
«75.. 
176.. 

7 

178.. 
.70*. 
ISO.. 
181    . 

isa. 

;83t. 
184.. 
186.. 


Acres. 


6,666 

7,162 

7.304 

7,574 

10,477 

10.800 

11,21!) 

15,1U 

11,560 

9,975 

8,130 

8,321 

8,605 

8,866 

18,114 

10,316 

10,642 

12.091 

■0,377 

11,924 

17,292 


Yield 

per  acre 

in  pounds. 


439 

205 

757 

388 

362 

1,459 

1,720 

636 

571 

1,801 

825 

1,337 

1,270 

1,167 

006 

1,796 

1,007 

2,275 

f660 

1,752 

623 


Total  num- 
ber of  pounds 
gathered. 


2,487,607 

1,469.467 

5,528,227 

2,937,737 

3,794,899 

]5,8.'»3,719 

19.292,980 

9,616,427 

6,807,653 

17,965,604 

8,703,408 

11.127,969 

11,119,401 

10,341,715 

16,308,151 

18,.526,210 

11,678,.'S45 

27,503,000 

6,101,072 

30,895,.5e3 

0,043,216 


Gallons  of 

wine 

pressed. 


237, 
153, 
290, 
143, 
186, 

2,577. 

1,031, 
425, 
208, 

1,078, 
199, 
537, 
488, 
708, 
961, 

1,296, 
884, 

1,465, 
261, 
938, 
439, 


,008 
,159 
,929 
,767 
,536 
907 
923 
,923 
298 
,056 
948 
,192 
,419 
,733 
,702 
296 
895 
,336 
,787 
,671 
,610 


Value  of 

entire 

product. 


2,009,470 
2,68.5.491 
2,336,931 
4,306,160 
1702,236 
2,452,785 
1,021,144 


*  After  1878  a  different  and  more  complete  system  of  returns  wa*  adopted.  The  zrapes  are  estimated 
.04  per  pound  for  1879,  18H0,  1881,  and  1885:  and  at  .05  for  1882,  1883,  and  1884.  The  wine  is 
lued  at  31 .80  per  gallon  for  1 879,  1880,  1883,  1884,  and  1886;  and  at  <2  for  1881  and  1882.  The 
imated  value  for  the  years  prior  to  1879  is  not  given. 

t  In  1882,  in  the  vincj,TOwing  districl.s  of  MichiKan  and  Ohio  the  late  summer  and  autumn  were  dry, 
d  there  was  comparativelv  little  mildew  or  rot.  In  1883,  in  both  States  the  spring  was  cold  and  wet,  and 
ring  June  and  July  there  was  a  long-conlinued  spell  of  wet  weather.  The  grapes  mildewed  and  rotted 
ty  badly  in  both  States.  In  Ottawa  county,  which  grows  more  grapes  than  any  other  county  in  Ohio,  the 
lawbaa  promised  well  in  the  spring,  but  almost  the  entire  crop  rotted  in  August, 


THE  HESSIAN   FI.T  AND  RESISTANT 
OKAINS. 


In  Bulletin  No.  58  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station  (issued  Oct.  9,  1886)  is 
given  a  sketch  of  the  results  of  an  experi- 
ment made  in  1886  to  test  the  resistance  of 
a  large  collection  of  grain  varieties  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Hessian  fly  (Cecidomyia  de- 
structor). The  annual  report  for  1886, 
which  is  now  nearly  ready  for  distribution, 
will  contain  a  fuller  account  of  the  same 
experiment.  For  the  purpose  of  verifying 
the  results  of  last  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  determine  other  points  in  view,  the 
full  collection  of  cereals  was  resown  in  1887, 
on  the  same  fly-infested  ground.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  varieties  sown  last  year,  there 
were  a  number  of  new  sorts,  some  selected 
with  special  reference  to  their  supposed 
resisting  quality. 

The  present  announcement  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  early  notice  of  the  varieties 
which  gave  best  results,  and  in  some  cases 
to  compare  the  outcome  of  two  years'  trial. 
A  full  consideration  of  other  points  involved 
in  the  experiment  will  be  reserved  for  the 
next  annual  report.  The  following  table 
gives  the  behavior  of  certain  varieties  of 
wheat  under  attack  by  the  Hessian  fly : 


they  had  the  same  distastefaloess  to  the  fly. 

This  brief  statement  is  made  chiefly  with 
the  design  of  drawing  out  reports  from 
those  whom  we  sent  resisting  varieties  for 
trial.  Such  local  experience  will  be  of 
great  value  in  the  full  discussion  which  is 
contemplated.  We  desire  not  only  the  facts 
of  yield  and  behavior  of  these  varieties 
themselves  but  a  comparison  of  them  with 
other  varieties  commonly  sown  in  the  local- 
ities; also  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
grower  of  the  value  of  these  strong  growing 
dark  varieties,  either  for  home  use  or  in 
the  market. 

During  the  year  we  have  been  in  corres- 
pondence with  Miss  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod, 
Consulting  Entomologist  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  in  referedce  to 
the  Hessian  fly  and  its  work.  Miss  Ormer- 
od announced  the  discovery  of  the  fly  in 
English  grain  fields  in  July,  1886.  Up  to 
that  time  its  presence  had  not  been  observed. 
Miss  Ormerod' s  tenth  report  contains  a 
very  interesting  description  of  her  investi- 
gations and  study  of  the  insect.  One  point 
on  which  Miss  Ormerod  desires  the  obser- 
vation of  others  who  may  be  handling  fly- 
infested  grain  is  the  point  at  which  the  flax- 
seeds or  puparia  are  deposited  in  the  pro- 
cess of  thrashing.  She  did  not  find  them  in 
the  cleaned  grain  nor  in  the  chaflF  blown  out 
by  the  fan,  but  found  them  in  great  abun- 
dance with  the  screenings  which  in  English 
practice  seem  to  be  deposited  just  beneath 
the  machine.     The  point  of  deposit  in  Cali- 


VABIETIES   OF   WHEAT   AND   THE   HESSIAN   FLY. 


Name  of  Variety, 


Missoyen 

Palestine 

Petali 

Volo    

Atlanti* 

Forelle 

Common  March 

Diamond 

Ex.  Early  Oaklej 

McGeehee's  White 

Polish 

Red  Sea 

Victoria 

Brenner  White  Clubf  . .., 

Winter  Crimea 

Nicara^'ua  

White  Genoese 

Raub's  Black  Prolific 

Winter  Fulca'-ter 

Russian  Red  Bearded  ... 

Centennial  Black 

Big  White  Club,  Oregon. 
Diehl's  Mediterranean . . . 

F,gyptian 

Faltz 

Improved  Circassian 

Little  Club 

Mammoth 

Nonette  Lousanne 

Touzelle 

Tunisian 

White  Banate 


1886. 
Sown  February  2Sth. 


1887. 
Sown  January  24th. 


Small  crop,  but  no  fly  found 'Good  crop;  no  fly. 

Fair  crop;  no  fly Good  crop;  no  fly. 

Fair  crop;  no  fly  , Good  crop;  no  fly. 

Good  crop:  no  fly i Good  crop;   no  fly. 

Small  yield;  no  fly !Good  crop;  very  few  flaxseeds. 

Fair  crop;  no  fly Fair  crop;  no  fly. 

Fairciop;  very  few  flies..., ! Good  crop;  no  fly. 

Good  crop;  no  fly. 

Failure;  abundantl.v  infested Good  crop;  very  few  flies. 

Failure;  largely  infested iGood  crop;  no  flies. 

Fair  crop;  somewhat  infested Good  crop;  no  flies. 

Failure;  badly  infested IGood  crop;  no  flies. 

Not  sown JGood  crop;  no  flies. 

Not  siwn jpoor  yield;  no  flies. 

Not  sown iGood  crop;  no  flies. 

Not  sown Good  crop;  very  few  flies. 

Fair  crop;  slightly  infested Fair  crop;  very  few  flies. 

Netsown 'Good  crop;  no  flies. 

Not  sown Good  crop;  no  flies. 

Not  sown Good  crop;  some  flies. 

Nearly  destroyed iGood  crop;  some  flies. 

Poor;  abundantly  infested iGood  crop;  few  flies. 

Failure;  abundantly  infested |  Fair  crop;  few  flies. 

Failure;  abundantly  infested iGood  crop;  few  flies. 

Failure;  somewhat  infested ;Good  crop;  some  flies. 

Fair  crop;  somewhat  infested iGood  crop;  very  few  flies. 

Very  poor;  badly  infested iGood  crop;  very  few  flies. 

Very  poor;  badly  infested [Good  crop;  very  few  flies. 

Fair  crop;  few  flies iGood  crop;  very  few  flies. 

Poor  crop;  badly  infested Poor  crop;  badly  infested. 

Poor  crop;  badly  infested |  Good  crop;  few  flies. 

Poor  crop;  badly  infested Good  crop;  few  flies. 


♦Seed  sown  in  1886  was  very  old,  from  museum  specimen  ; 
told  seed  from  museum  collection. 


growth  of  1886  resown  in  1887. 


The  foregoing  are  a  few  varieties  chosen 
from  over  150,  which  have  been  tested  this 
year,  and  they  are  selected  with  a  view  of 
pointing  out  some  of  the  most  obvious  con- 
clusions concerning  resisting  quality. 

First:  The  value  of  early  sowing  is  ap- 
parent, for  it  is  shown  that  quite  a  number 
of  varieties  which  yielded  entirely  to  the  fly 
last  year  were  able  this  year,  by  having  a 
growing  season  a  month  longer,  to  pull 
through  and  make  a  fair  to  good  yield  on 
the  same  ground  that  they  failed  on  last 
year.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  the 
time  of  sowing  does  not  fully  hold  the  key 
to  the  situation,  for  some  varieties  were  de- 
stroyed both  years.  The  full  report  will 
show  more  instances  of  this  kind  than  it  is 
thought  worth  while  to  cite  at  this  time. 

Second:  That  the  resisting  quality  in- 
heres in  the  variety  largely,  is  shown  by 
the  continued  resistance  of  the  varieties 
which  succeeded  last  year,  and  which  were 
therefore  sent  out  for  experiment  in  fly-in- 
fested districts  last  winter.  These  varieties 
are  the  first  six  enumerated  in  the  table 
above.  In  most  of  these  cases  an  improved 
yield  was  secured  by  earlier  sowing  this 
year,  but  whether  yielding  little  or  much, 


fornia  would  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
cleaner  which  is  used  with  the  thrasher. 
We  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  any  reader 
who  may  have  opportunity  to  make  exami- 
nation on  this  point  would  send  us  the  re- 
sults. The  puparia  are  called  "flax-seeds'' 
from  their  resemblance  thereto.  They  are 
generally  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long, 
smooth,  spindle-shaped,  or  pointed  at  both 
ends,  and  of  different  shades  of  chestnut 
color.  When  very  thickly  crowded  in  the 
stem,  they  are  irregularly  compressed  but 
would  still  be  recognizable.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  notes  on  the  occurrence  of 
such  bodies  in  screenings,  and  to  receive 
small  samples  of  screenings  which  may  be 
thought  to  contain  them.  Of  course,  if  it 
is  found  that  these  bodies  are  largely  ag- 
gregated by  the  process  of  thrashing,  meas- 
ures can  be  taken  to  somewhat  reduce  the 
pest  by  treatment  of  the  screenings,  which 
is  calculated  to  destroy  the  insect  when  in 
this  form.  Such  measures,  coupled  with 
burning  the  straw  and  stubble  right  after 
removing  the  grain  from  the  field,  would 
seem  to  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  increase  of 
the  fly.  Our  experiment  this  year  inclnded 
a  large  collection  of  varieties  of  barley.  The 
results,  which  will  be  more  fully  discussed 
at  another  time,  show  that  barleys  were 
much  less  seriously  affected  this  year  than 
last,  and  that  a  number  of  kinds  which 
failed  las(  year  gave  very  satisfactory  re- 
turns this  year.  E.  J.  Wickbon. 
Berkeley,  August  12tb. 
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SAN    PRANCISCO    IHEROHANT. 


Aug.  19,  11 


The  Attention  of  Wine-Growers,  and  all  others  interested,  is  called  to  the  most  powerful 

WINE  AND  CIDER  PRESS 


"Le  Merveilleux," 

(THE  WONDER.) 

— mTHE    cheapest    in    the    MARKET.'H — 
<WE   CBAL.L.ENGE    THE        ORL.D   TO    SUO'W   ITS   EQUALi. 

The  latest  invention  in  Europe.    First  introduced  in  tlie  United 
States  last  year  where  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction 
as  the  testimonials  will  show. 

Patented  tn  the  United  States,  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Germany,  England^  Italy,  Portugal,  Austria- Hungary ,  Luxembmi(, 

Norway,   Sweden  and  Denmark. 


Price  List  at  San  Francisco. 

Exclusively  for  1887. 
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The  above  cut  shows  the  Machine  complete. 


Having  secured  the  entire  right  for  the  United  P 
we  take  pleasuie  in  introducing  this  Wine  Press 
American  public,  beHeving  it  superior  to  any  other 
now  in  use. 

It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  Wirre  ManuTaclur 
study  carelully  the  following  merits,  which  we  clj 
possesses : 

First.    By  an    ingenious    mechanical    application 

power  of  rcsi<^tance"  ca-i  be  reduced  to  a  minimun 
with  a  single  ettort.  three  or  four  times  more  pow. 
he  obtained  than  with  any  othtr  press  known  at  ihi 

Secfnd.  It  does  the  work  more  rapidly,  and  wit 
labor. 

Third.  It  is  '■'"'aper  than  any  other  first-class 
press  in  the  market. 

Fotntk.  It  has  no  complicated  devices,  is  so  extr 
simpl"  in  constmrtion  and  easilv  operated,  that  a  cl 
ten  years  can  work  it. 

/•'i/'h.     n  IS  made  of  the  »'r>«»  materials,  and  bv  it 
plicity  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
.Sr'jr'/i.     All  pnrts  are  intercbangeablr.  rnnscaiiriill> 
part  Inst  or  injured  can  be  replaced  at  little  expense! 

Sn'<f7th.     It  will  extract  Ihclnrecst  percentage  of  1 

FJc  hth.  It  ^'^  bnilt  on  the  ratchet  principle,  double  a 
the  lever  workin--  both  wnvc.  and  can  be  worked  in 
space.     It  has  no  lost  motion. 

Nhith.  It  does  not  take  anv  more  labor  to  wor 
largest  size  than  the  smallest  one. 

Ttvfh.     It  presses  any  kind  of  fruit  as  well  as  grap 

This  press  is  not  an  experiment,  having  been 
sever-'l  seasons  in  the  wine  districts  of  Europe,  an 
in  the  United  States  last  season. 

It  has  received  the  highest  award  wherever  exhibj 
competition  with  other  presses. 

The  main  features  of  the  press  are  the  ease  and  ra 
with  which  it  ma>-  be  worked,  and  the  great  power 
it  applies ;  as  the  press  stands  on  wheels,  it  can  be  r 
moved  from  place  to  place. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  press  last  year,  we  place 
a  low  figure;  with  the  improvements  that  we  have 
this  year,  we  are  compelled  to  raise  our  prices,  hut  th 
yet  the  lowest  on  the  market,  while  the  press  is  far  su[ 

Our  press  is  adapted  for  large  vineyards  as  well  as 
ones,  as  we  make  different  sizes.  No.  7,  shown 
above  cut— the  basket  will  hold  14  tons  of  grape; 
crushing,  and  4  fillings  per  day,  its  capacity  being  56 
grapes  in  one  day. 


;*XE  MERVEI1.1.EDX." 

A  representative  of  the  Merchant  has  visited  the 
shop  where  the  Pare  Bros,  are  building  their  wine 
presses,  the  "Le  Merveilleux,"  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  best  and  cheapest  wine  press  made.  The  platform 
or  bed  rests  on  a  two  wheeled  cart,  which  enables  the 
operator  to  move  it  to  any  part  of  a  vineyard,  or  be- 
tween the  rows  of  tanks  in  a  wine  cellar.  The  basket 
is  made  o(  the  best  straight-grained  Mendocino  Pine 
staves,  riveted  to  three  bands  of  the  tlnest  quality  of 
iron.  These  bands  are  each  in  halves.  On  one  side 
they  are  connected  by  a  hinge,  and  on  the  other  are 
locked  with  pins,  and,  by  removing  these  pins,  the 
basket  can  be  opened  to  any  width  required,  and  the 
must  be  removed  in  a  v^vy  few  minuted.  The e.iges  of 
the  staves  are  beveled,  the  distamie  between  them  on 
one  side  being  ^  of  an  inch,  and  on  the  outside  %  of 
an  inch.  This  renders  it  iaip08.-iible  for  the  grapes  to 
get  jammed  in  between  the  staves. 

Rapidity  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  this  machine. 
It  takes  only  from  twenty  to  forty-tive  minutes  to 
make  a  pressure.  Tlie  *'screw"  which  stands  upright 
in  the  middle  of  the  "basket,"  is  fastened  under  the 
"bed"  by  a  nut  which  is  six  inches  thick,  screwed  on 
and  riveted  to  the  end  of  the  screw.  The  operator 
move.i  the  lafge  lever  which  is  from  live  to  eight  feet 
long,  and  moves  in  a  space  of  six  feet  backwards  and 
forwards.  This  pushes  alternately  two  small  levers, 
which  in  turn  catch  in  the-  ratchets  of  the  combina- 
tions on  their /or  jyarrf  motion,  and  keeps  the  wheels 
,  or  combination  steadily  falling  down  the  main  screw. 
In  commencing  to  lower  the  crushers  upon  the  grapes, 
and  when  speed  is  required,  the  lever  is  placed  in  an 
upper  combination,  which  acts  directly  on  the  screw, 
and  in  a  few  movements  of  the  lever  it  has  reached 
the  grapes.  The  Presses  have  been  calculated  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  according  to  their  capacity,  so  if 
the  smallest  is  incapable  of  breaking  itself,  the  largest 
is  equally  so. 

The  main  feature  of  the  press  is  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  worked.  Mr.  Pare  forced  the  lever  as  far  as 
it  was  necessary  to  go  in  one  direction,  utting  only  his 
little  finger,  upon  shavings  which  had  previously  been 
packed  so  tight,  that  it  was  impossible  to  run  a  knife 
mto  them.— San  Francisco  Merchant,  Aug.  27th, 
1886. 


WINE    JPKESS    EXHIBIT. 

The  French  Wine  Press  exhibited  at  the  Fair  by 
Pare  broa.,  attracted  great  attention  from  visitors  in- 
terested in  wine-making.  This  press  has  no  merely 
local  reputation,  but  comes  to  us  from  over  the  seas 
endorsed  by  French  wine  producers  generally,  and 
by  the  leading  journals  of  France.  In  the  Eastern 
States  it  is  rapidly  supplanting  all  others,  and  no 
doubt  in  California'will  do  the  same.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  plain.  It  is  a  great  improvement  over  any 
now  offered;  it  is  portable  and  easily  carried  on  a 
hand-truck  from  place  to  place;  it  is  not  expensive, 
and  it  does  its  work  thoroughly  and  well;  it  requires 
but  little  attention,  and  it  is  labor-saving.  It  is 
called  in  France  "Le  Merveilleux,"  and  certainly  de- 
serves the  name.  Certainly,  those  interested  in  wine 
production  should  at  once  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  capabilities  of  the  press,  its  price,  and  see  it  work- 
ing. By  it  they  will  save  money,  as  its  expense  is 
comparatively  small,  compared  with  the  amount  arid 
character  of  work  it  is  capable  of  doing.  We  certainly 
commend  an  examination  of  its  merits. — The  Weekly 
Co mitierctal  Record,  San  Francisco,  Sept.  16th,  1S86. 

EXHIBITS    AT    THE    I^AVILION. 

**Ije  Merveilleux^'  Wiuc  PreM<^. 

Among  the  exhibits  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  which 
naturally  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitors,  wheth- 
er from  the  city  or  country,  is  "Le  Merveilleux"  wine 
press.  The  wine  interests  of  California  are  fast  assum- 
ing enormous  proportions,  and  every  year  sees  an  im- 
mense increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine.  It  is  only  to  he  expected,  therefore,  that 
any  invention  connng  from  an  old  wine-producing 
counir)  like  France,  should  have  great  interest  for 
the  residents  of  California.  "Le  Merveilleux"  is 
French  invention  just  being  introduced  here.  It  has 
been  patented  in  all  European  countries  and  the 
United  States.  The  entire  rij^ht  for  this  counti^  is 
held  by  Messrs.  Pare  Brothers,  of  this  city.  The  press 
is  manufactured  in  seven  difierent  sizes,  varying  in 
price  from  $V20  to  S450.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it 
is  more  powerful  Chan  any  other  press  now  in  use 
that  it  does  its  work  more  rapidly  and  with  less  labor; 
that  it  is  cheaper,  without  complication,  and  not 
likely  to  get  out  of  or  Icr.    Being  built  upon  the  in- 


terchangeable plan,  any  part  lost  or  injured  can  be  re- 
placed at  small  cost. 

It  is  constructed  on  the  ratchet  sy.«ttem,  and'the  lev- 
er can  be  worked  in  a  six-foot  space,  ani  is  so  easily 
operated,  that  a  child  of  JO  years  can  work  it.  The 
lever  works  both  ways,  and  thus  doubles  the  speed  — 
Daily  Journal  0/  Commerce,  San  Francisco,  Sept. 
24th,  1886. 

Thb  Sun.sbt  Vinbyard,  ) 

.Minturn,  Cal.,  Sept.  15,  1886.  f 
Messrs.  Pare  ^rotherg.—GKSTLHUKS.—Vie  take 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  used  your  No. 
4  press  this  season,  at  our  vineyard,  and  find  it  all 
that  you  recommend  it.  It  does  the  work  perfectly 
and  with  ease,  and  in  our  opinion  is  perfect  in  every 
particular.  Yours  truly, 

WEB.TER  &  SARGENT. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  17,  3886. 
Metrnrs.  Pare  5ro«.— Gents.:— The  wine  press  No.  4 
purchased  of  you  several  weeks  ago,  has  been  tried  at 
our.winery  and  has  thus  far  given  full  satisfacti'^n. 
Vours  truly.         Ml'.  DIABLO  VINEYARD  CO., 
By  Jac.  Levy,  Sr. 

Anaheim.  Cal.,  Sept.  15,  1886. 
Metisi-K.  Pare  Bros.,  Sun  Franciaco,  Ca/,— Gkntlk- 
MBN:--The  Press  came  at  last,  and  after  giving  it  a  fair 
trial  I  find  it  to  my  satisfaction.      Enclosed  please  find 
exchange  draft  for  the  same. 

Respectfully  yours,  LOTUS  SCHORN. 

San  Francisco.  Sept  22,  1886. 
Messm.  Pare  Bros.,  Ct^y.-GiuiTLKMKN:— We  take 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  used  your 
Wine  Press  No.  5  this  season  at  one  of  onr  Vineyards, 
and  find  it  all  that  you  recommend  it.  It  works  well, 
and  is  perfect  in  every  part  cular. 

Yours  very  truly,  B.  DREVFUS  &  CO. 

Anaheim,  Sept.  27.  1886. 

Pare  Bros,,  San  ^ffnciVo.-OKNTLBMKN:— Yours, 

with  shipping  receipt  and  bill,  at  hand;  but  the  press 

did  not  come  until  a  week  after,  although  I  needed  it 

'badly.    As  soon  as  I  got  it  I  ttied  it,  and  nmst  say 

hat  I  like  the  press  very  well.     Enclosed  please  find 

heck  for  $140.50.  Yours  respectfully, 

PETER  HANSEN. 


Pacheco,  Contra  Costa,  Cal.,  March  15.  li 
SIfSifrs.  Pare  Bros.—DKAR  Sirs:- The  "Le  M 
leux"  No.  3  press  I  bought  of  you  is  the  motit  po 
instrument  to  extract  juice  from  grapes— it  Iea\ 
pulp  entirely  dry  in  a  short  time.  J  recomment 
all  wine  makers.  Yours  truly, 

J.  S.  HC 

Mission  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Oct.  27,  It 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  San  Francitfco.—GKS- 
have  used  vour  "No.  3"  "Le  Merveilleux"  wine 
all  through  my  vintage,  and  it  has  in  everj  par 
given  entire  satisfaction,  both  in  regard  to  tl 
with  which  the  work  was  accomplished. 

Very  truly  yours,  CHAS.  C.  McIV 

I,  the  undersigned,   cert  fy    that    I  bought 

Messrs.  Pare  Bros,    a  No.  2  wine  press,  and  i 

last  season,  1886,  and  it  has  given  entire  satisfi 

Yours  trutv.         A.  CHEIGNON. 

814  Howard  St.,  San  Fra 

Gbstlk.mks:~I  take  pleasure  in  telling  you 
am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  press.  No.  2  "L 
veilleux,"  you  sent  to  me,  it  does  the  pressing  w 
interruption.  Yours, 

B.  DISTEL,  Mountain  V 

Mes.s>f<.  Pare  Bros.,  San  Francisro.—Gr.yTLK 
I  used  hist  year  one  of  your  presses  at  the  Hoi 
F.  Black's  vineyards  of  Livermore.  I  studied  I1 
fully,  and  I  must  say  it  has  given  perfect  satisfi 
It  is  the  most  powerful  pres-f  I  ever  saw,  ai 
work  Is  very  easily  done.  Yours  ver\'  truly, 
J.  MORTIER,  Livern 

Farmers'  and  Mkbchants'  BA^ 

Los  Angeles,  Cat..  Oct   15,  186 

Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  Sun  Franc-i!C0.—\)v.AKi 

Enclosed  please  find  our  check  for  ir335.15,  i 

ment  your  bill  for  two  wine  presses,  as  ordered 

letter  of  3<>th  ult.,  for 

Messrs.  Hafen  &  Niemeyer $3 

Drayage 


9S 

The  parties  tell  us  the  presses  were  received  i 
condition,  and  work  to  their  satisfaction. 

Respecifully.        .lOHN  MILNER,  Secre 


After  trial  the  Press  may  be  returned  to  as  if  for  any  reasonable  cause  it  is  not  satisfactory,  *^  and  n&oney  refunded,"   as   %re   are   satisfied 
our  experience  that  parties  that  have  onoe  used  them  -will  not  afterwards  do  -without  them. 

N.  B. — We  are  also  prepared  to  fill  any  orders  for  Crushers  and  Separators.     For  any  further  information  apply  to 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  .  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 

Honore  Building,  Chicago,  111.  101  to  107  Mission  Stn 

15  St.  James  St.,  Montreal,  Canada.  Res.  420  (Jeary  street,  S.  F. 
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SAN    FEANCISCO   MERCHANT. 


THB    Ui.lVE     TRKK. 


RKPRODCCTIOJI, 

(By  Auoupiii!  Klamant.] 
,e  olive  tree  is  reproduced  iu  diffiTciit 

:  by  the  seed,  by  the  simple  cutting,  by 

.iiiiftod  cutting,  by  snckers  thiit  shoot 

the    trunk,    iiuil    by   the    woody   ex- 

ticucea  which  form  on  the  burk  of  the 

r  roots  of  old  trees. 

t  as  begin  with   the  reproduction  by 

ed. 

must  t>e  Brst  undt-rstood  that  an  olive 
10  grown  has  to  be  grafted,  as  it  would 

wise  remain  a  wild  tree,  giving  thus 
I   poor  and   small   product.     On   the 

hand  it  is  well  known  that  through 
icdium  of  a  seed  a  tree  is  more  vigor- 
las  a  more  lasting  power,  resists  better 
weather,  and  is  less  delicate  on  the 
B  of  soil  than  those  grown  from  cut- 
For  all  such  reasons  this  is  the  mode 
generally  in  use  in  the  olive  regions  ol 
)e. 

when  the  olive  tree  is  so  robust  by 
B,  so  little  scrupulous  with  regard  to 
loice  of  soil,  enjoys  such  remarkabli 
vity,  and  has  no  excessive  cold  weath- 
fear  iu  California,  should  it  be  raised 

from  the  seed  instead  of  the  cutting, 

by  the  first  mode  we  have  to  wait  ten 

;lve  years  for  the  product,  as  against 

ir  five  years  by  the  second. 

reover,  grafting  which  becomes  indis- 

ble  when  the  tree  is  raised  from  the 

giving  it  thus  additional  vigor,  can 
8  well,  if  so  desired,  be  applied  to  the 
rown  from  the  cutting  without  losing 
)y  the  advantages  derived  from  this 
lode  of  reproduction, 
itance,  who  pronounces  himself  in 
of  the  seed,  tells  us  that  the  plant  has 
lain  at  least  seven  years  in  nursery, 
™  tat  after  being  grafted  it  requires  three 
years  before  it  begins  to  bear  fruit, 
naud  tells  us  also  that  he  has  seen  in 
e,  in  the  county  of  Ardeche,  as  also  at 
!8  and  in  the  Hyera  Islands  olive  trees 

from  seed;  that  they  were  ready  to 
ifted,  but  that  this  result  had  required 

years.  He  however  adds  that  the 
luction  of  the  tree  by  seed   has  been 

so  slow  that  it  seems  puerile  to  have 
•se  to  it. 

oureui  affirms  that  this  method  is  of 
cessive  slowness  and  of  very  little 
cal  use. 
rles  Etienne  and  Liebault  concur  in 

that  it  is  time  and  money  lost  to 
y  this  method. 

\It.  Elwobd  Cooper's  treatise  on  o.ive 
e  we  also  find  that  when  the   tree  is 

from  seed  it  has  to  remain  seven 
in  the  nursery,  but  that  when  grown 
he  cutting  it  bears  as  early  in  Europe 
lofisin  California. 

ndet  explains  to  ns  how  the  young 
ree,  raised  from  seed,  develops  always 

tap-root,  which  constitutes  its  princi- 
id  often  its  only  support;  ond  that 
transplanting  it  to  permanent  a  site, 
I  long  stay  iu  a  nurserj",  the  cutting 
1  tap-root,  which  then  becomes  indis- 
ole,  inflicts  upon  its  system  a  serious 

from  which  it  is  likely  to  suffer   for 

eoms  thug  established  that  the  olive 
rown  from  the  seed— which  is  the 
■d  most  generally  followed  in  the 
s  of  Europe  where  the  severe  winters 
enced  occasionally  make  it  desirable 
der  the  tree  as  hardy  as  possible— has 
kept  about  seven  years  in  nursery, 
i»t  at  its  transplantation  it  will  experi- 


ence a  severe  check  which  will  be  the  natural 
result  of  meddling  with  its  tap-root,  as  also 
of  cutting  back  its  top. 

Is  it  then  at  all  surprising  that  a  half 
generation  should  pass  before  the  olive  tree 
»•  produced  reaches  bearing?  Many  people 
who  have  not  carefully  studied  olive  culture 
seem  to  believe  that  this  is  an  inevitable 
result.  Wo  shall  see  by  further  explanations 
that  it  is  not. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  propagation  of  the  olive  by  cuttings. 
We  would  state  in  common  with  Coutance, 
Amoureux,  Riondet,  DuBreuil,  Reynaud 
and  many  others,  that  a  cutting  coming 
from  an  olive  tree  that  has  been  grafted,  and 
of  a  good  variety,  needs  no  grafting.  This 
operation  is  however  necessary  when  the 
cutting  from  a  grafted  tree  is  derived  from 
a  point  below  the  place  where  grafting  was 
effected. 

These  cuttings  can  be  made  like  those  of  a 
vine  or  any  other  cutting,  only  with  this 
difference  that  the  olive  tree  being  an  ever- 
green, one  or  more  sets  of  leaves  should  be 
left  on. 

It  is  difficult  safely  to  cut  the  large  trun- 
cheons because,  when  taken  from  the  tree 
or  even  when  cut  a  little  to  freshen  the  butt- 
end  at  plantation,  there  is  danger  of  crush- 
ing the  bark,  which  has  the  effect  of  im- 
periling their  starting  and  which,  should 
they  grow,  may  induce  rot.  To  plant  them 
directly  in  permanent  sites  is  to  run  the 
risk  of  losing  a  great  many,  as  has  happened 
to  several  parties  I  could  name.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  placed  in  nursery  in 
preference  to  much  smaller  cuttings,  their 
tap-root  will  be  so  developed,  even  only 
after  a  year  of  stay  therein,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cut  it  back  when  they  are  to 
be  tran.splanted,  which  will  reduce  their 
ultimate  chances  of  growth,  and  will  at 
least  make  them  languid  and  sickly  for  a 
year  or  two.  But,  the  smaller  the  cuttings 
are  when  placed  in  the  nursery,  the  less 
will  be  the  chances  at  transplantation  with- 
in a  year,  of  disturbing  their  root  system 
which  will  necessarily  be  lesss  developed. 
These  smaller  cuttings,  from  six  to  eight 
inches  long,  are  generally  raised  in  boxes 
under  glass,  where  they  take  very  readily ; 
or  in  open  ground  in  nursery  when  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  long;  but  there  their 
growth  is  very  precarious.  When  ready  for 
transplantation  within  a  year  the  whole 
root  system  can  be  taken  with  the  soil 
adhering  to  it  and  placed  in  the  ground 
without  disturbing  it,  and  especially  without 
exposing  it  to  the  air. 

I  consider  this  last  point  of  great  impor- 
tance, for  it  is  well  known  that  all  ever- 
green trees,  whose  vegetation  is  nearly 
always  active,  are  of  a  very  difficult  trans- 
plantation. The  slightest  exposure  of  their 
roots  to  the  air  renders  the  starting  in  their 
new  places  very  doubtful.  Any  one  who 
has  had  occasion  to  transplant  eucalyp- 
tus, laurels,  orange  trees,  etc.,  must  be 
•cquainted  with  this  fact. 

In  support  of  this  theory  I  extract  the 
following,  from  a  recent  article  of  the 
Phoenix  Herald,  giving  a  few  sensible  hints 
on  the  setting  out  of  an  orange  orchard: 

"  The  greatest  care  mu.st  be  exercised  in 
transplanting  the  orange  not  to  allow  the 
small  thread-like  roots  of  the  tree  to  becom* 
dry,  for  the  moment  they  do  so  the  tree  is 
gone.  The  roots  must  be  carefully  damp- 
ened till  the  tree  is  safe  in  the  ground. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  to 
be  observed  in  transplanting." 

The  olive  is  just  as  delicate  to  handle  as 
the  orange  tree,  so  that  the  older  it  is  and 
the   more  develoyed  its   root  system,   the 
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more  danger  it  presents  in  transplantation, 
when  even  the  most  careful  precautions  will 
not  always  secure  success. 

The  small  trees,  when  one  year  old,  will 
develop  with  astonishing  vigor  when  plant- 
ed in  their  permanent  sites;  thiir  tap-roots 
will  Rink  rapidly;  they  will  stand,  without 
suffering,  drought  and  hot  weather,  and  not 
more  than  one  in  every  two  or  three  hun- 
dred will  fail  to  grow.  Not  only  had  I 
occasion  to  verify  this,  but  I  have  also 
observed  that  when  so  planted,  without 
experiencing  any  amputation  of  their  roots 
and  brunch  js,  they  will  overtake  in  life  and 
vigor  before  two  or  three  years,  those  which, 
planted  older  and  larger,  have  had  to  un- 
dergo the  mutilations  which  are  rendered 
necessary  by  their  greater  age,  and  a  conse- 
quently more  developed  root  system. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Glee,  in  a  bulletin  of  the 
University  of  California,  says  that  the  mode 
of  reproduction  by  large  cuttings  is  liable 
to  several  objections.  He  claims  justly, 
that  there  will  never  be  so  fine  a  root  system 
developed  as  by  starting  the  trees  from 
small  herbaceous  cuttings.  He  recommends 
to  take  from  young,  growing  trees,  the 
young  tops,  when  neither  very  soft  nor  per- 
fectly hard,  having  three  to  four  sets  of 
leaves,  and  to  put  them  in  a  little  frame 
with  sand,  where  they  are  to  be  given  a  few 
waterings  during  the  course  of  a  month. 
He  states  that  iu  three  or  four  months  the 
little  cuttings  will  have  rooted,  and  iu  a  few 
months  more  will  be  found  ready  to  set  out. 
He  adds  that  olive  trees  planted  iu  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains  were  propagated  in 
this  manner,  that  they  received  no  irriga- 
tion after  setting  out,  and  that  they  have 
formed  a  beautiful  root  system. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Kimbal,  of  National  City, 
San  Diego  County,  tells  us  also,  that  he  has 
in  no  case  succeeded  with  large  cuttings, 
and  that  he  has  obtained  but  meagre  results 
in  planting  twenty  inches  deep.  He  tried 
with  all  kinds  of  cuttings,  from  three  feet 
down  to  eight  and  ten  inches  only,  and  he 
finds  the  latter  preferable. 

The  mode  thus  recommended  by  Mr. 
Klee,  by  Mr.  Kimbal  and  others,  is  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  what  I  have  done,  and 
which  has  enabled  me  to  obtain  an  excel- 
lent root  system  in  less  than  a  year.  Hav- 
ing had  frequent  occassions  to  compare  it 
with  others,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
it  as  the  one  method  capable  of  producing 
most  vigorous  trees,  which,  within  four  or 
five  years,  will  be  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
high,  and;will  begin  to  produce  a  few  gal- 
lons of  olives. 

I  have  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  several 
persons  have  planted  olive  cuttings  in  nur- 
sery, and  have  met  but  with  very  meagre 
results.  I  think  I  can  give  them  possibly 
the  reason  for  it. 

The  olive,  as  already  said,  is  an  ever- 
green tree.  It  has  two  very  distinct  yearly 
vegetations,  one  called  the  spring  vegtation, 
the  other  the  fall  vegetation.  It  is  thus, 
that  under  our  fine  and  quite  exceptional 
climate,  where  the  winters  are  frequently 
very  mild,  its  vegetation  knows  scarcely 
any  cessation.  If  the  cuttings  are  not  taken 
from  the  tree  during  one  of  those  short 
periods  of  comparative  repose — which  vary 
according  to  seasons — and  are  not  placed 
in  the  nursery  within  a  reasonable  time, 
say  from  one  to  two  weeks,  there  is  danger 
of  the  vitality  in  most  of  them  dying  out, 
and  the  loss  will  easily  reach  thirty,  forty 
of  even  fifty  per  cent.,  and  possibly  still 
more.  In  this  respect,  the  cuttings  of  the 
olive  tree  differ  from  those  of  the  vine, 
which  can  be  cut  immediately  after  the  fall 
of  the  leaves,  wlien  vegetation  comes  to  a 


stand-still,  and  which  can  be  kept  bnried  in 
the  ground  until  March  or  April,  without 
interfering  with  their  starting  when  spring 
cornel. 

For  the  reasons  here  suggested,  it  can  be 
understood  why  those  who  have  attempted 
to  reproduce  the  olive  tree  from  cuttings 
which  were  not  recently  cut  from  the  tree, 
and  who  have  performed  that  operation  at 
a  season  of  the  year  when  the  sap  was  too 
active,  have  realized  such  poor  results.  I 
know  of  some  parties  whose  loss  has  reach- 
ed 80  and  90  per  cent.,  and  two  of  them 
who  did  not  succeed  with  a  single  cutting. 
I  can  see  no  other  cause  for  it  than  the  one 
I  have  just  mentioned.  Let  us  now  pass  in 
review  other  modes  of  propagation. 

Cuttings  can  be  made  from  the  suckers 
that  grow  from  the  base  of  the  tree,  but  if 
they  are  taken  below  the  grafting  point  of 
trees  raised  from  the  seed  they  will  have  to 
be  grafted. 

The  olive  tree  is  also  reproduced  from  the 
woody  excrescences  that  form  generally  on 
the  trunk  of  old  trees.  This  mode  of 
propagation  which  carries  with  it  the  muti- 
lation of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  possible  only 
in  the  countries  where  old  trees  are  to  be 
found,  while  from  young  trees,  of  which 
there  will  soon  be  plenty  in  California, 
cuttings  can  be  easily  procured  through  the 
ordinary  process  of  pruning,  which  thus 
proves  beneficial  to  them  instead  of  being  a 
source  of  mutilation.  This  alone  should  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  general  adoption 
iu  this  country  of  so  rational  a  mode  of 
propagation. 


HOW    TO    PRESERVE    OLIVES. 


[By  P.  Pohndorff.] 
There  are  several  systems  of  pickling 
olives.  For  this  purpose  the  fruit  is  gath- 
ered green;  this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  big-sized,  fine  olives  imported  from 
Seville,  Malaga  and  from  French  and 
Italian  ports.  Other  varieties  of  small  size 
and  nice  lasting,  are  gathered  nearly  ripe 
for  pickling.  To  pickle  or  sweeten  them 
the  olives  are  put  in  fresh  water  for  five  or 
six  days,  changing  the  water  each  day  four  or 
five  times.  When  thus  they  have  lost  the 
bitter  taste,  they  are  put  in  a  basin  full  of 
brine,  keeping  them  immersed  fully  iu  the 
same.  Frequently  some  fennel  is  put  on 
top.  After  sixty  days  the  olive  will  be  fit 
for  use,  and  keep  until  next  year.  If  the 
olives  are  to  be  used  quickly,  they  may  be 
opeuid,  and  the  stone  taken  out  previous 
to  being  put  in  water,  and,  after  having 
been  kept  in  frequently  changed  water  for 
four  or  five  days,  to  be  left  in  lye  for  six  or 
eight  days,  when  they  may  be  eaten  either 
alone  or  with  oil  and  vinegar,  like  a  salad. 
Another  way  to  pickle  is  putting  the 
olives  in  lye,  not  long  enough  to  penetrate 
the  whole  of  the  pulp,  and  when  appearing 
to  be  free  of  the  bitter  taste,  leaving  them 
four  or  five  days  in  water,  to  be  changed 
two  or  three  times  daily.  They  may  be 
kept,  put  into  salt  water.  Fennel,  Mace, 
Corriander  seed,  Rosewood,  Cloves  and 
Cinnamon,  may  be  added  for  flavoring. 

Olives  for  drying  should  be  fully  rip  , 
left  in  the  sun  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days, 
and  a  little  salt  be  put  on  them ;  or  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  basket  with  a  stratum 
of  salt,  where,  after  a  day  the  vegetable 
water  sweats  out,  and  five  or  six  days  later 
they  may  be  eaten,  being  a  fine  nourishing 
condiment  of,  rather  a  substitute  for  meat. 
The  dried  olives  are  kept  in  families  for  use 
all  the  year  round;  and  by  soaking  iu  water, 
after  they  are  swollen  to  their  original  size, 
become  very  palatable. 
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Aug.  19,  188< 


WINE    MAKINO. 


Fermentation   Prodnceil  by  Vegetable 
or  Animal  MicrobeM. 

The  following  interestiug  hints  on  the 
subject  of  wine  making,  we  quote  from  the 
August  issue  of  the  Greenville,  S.  C,  Cot- 
ion  Plant. 

Fermentation  is  an  act  of  nature  without 
artificial  cause,  and  is  produced,  the  scien- 
tific writers  tell  us,  by  a  living  thing  that 
grows  and  reproduces  its  kind  in  the  grape- 
juice,  as  animals  or  vegetable  plants  grow 
and  reproduce  their  kind  in  the  air  or  the 
soil.  Wine,  strictly  speaking,  is  fermented 
grape  juice.  The  immediate  cause  of  fer- 
mentation is  this  organism  that  belongs 
either  to  vegetable  or  the  animal  kingdom 
— a  microbe,  discernible  only  under  a  glass 
of  great  magnifying  power.  Under  the  mi" 
croscope,  it  is  a  cell  which  is  seen  to  bud 
and  bear  the  germs  of  offspring  which  sep- 
arate from  each  other  and  bud  and  multiply 
until  they  become  myriads  of  organisms  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time.  Until  within 
recent  years,  scientific  people  were  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  whether  this  microbe  that 
causes  alcotolic  or  vinous  fermentation  was 
on  animal  or  a  vegetable.  It  grows  in  the 
wine  and  resembles  in  some  particulars  a 
vegetable  plant  like  that  which  is  to  be  seen 
in  what  is  known  as  California  beer,  moss 
beer  or  California  moss,  which  is  easily  seen 
with  the  unaided  eye  as  it  grows  in  the  bot- 
tle, and  which  is  unquestionably  a  vegeta- 
ble growth.  Yet  in  the  microbe  of  wine 
and  lager  beer  called  the  ferment,  there  is 
known  to  occur  a  respiration  or  breathing 
equal  to  that  of  fishes.  Upon  this  as  one 
fact  those  who  believe  the  microbe  or  fer- 
ment to  be  an  animalcule  found  their  argu- 
ment. Another  argument  is  that  the  alco- 
holic ferment  has  nothing  about  it  that  cor- 
responds to  the  root  of  a  plant,  while  the 
microbe  which  causes  mildew  on  the  vine 
and  fruit  fias  a  root,  or  mycelium  as  it  is 
called,  by  which  it  fastens  itself  upon  the 
vine  and  through  which  it  derives  suste- 
nance by  absorbing  the  juices  of  the  plant. 
To  these  arguments  the  supporters. of  the 
vegetable  theory  reply  that  certain  vegetable 
plants  of  the  higher  order  not  only  breathe, 
but  are  capable  of  motion  like  that  of  ani- 
mals. The  sensitive  plant,  for  instance, 
shrinks  from  the  touch.  And  thus  it  is  thaj 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  world  find  room 
for  differences  of  opinion.  The  researches 
of  M.  Pasteur,  the  great  French  scientist 
who  has  made  more  discoveries  in  this  line 
than  any  man  that  ever  lived,  go  a  long  way 
toward  proving  that  the  organism  in  ques. 
tiou  is  a  microscopic  vegetable  plant,  and 
this  idea  is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  in  fact, 
acknowledged  to  be  correct  by  many  of  the 
most  advanced  students  of  science  of  the 
present  time.  Be  the  microbe  a  vegetable 
or  an  animal,  it  is  scarcely  any  longer 
doubted  that  it  is  the  direct  cause  of  the 
fermentation  that  takes  place  in  the  liquid, 
since  the  fermentation  never  takes  place  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  these  germs;  and 
that  it  lives  upon  the  sugar  in  the  liquid  is 
proved  by  these  two  facts,  viz:  that  this 
particular  organism  will  not  live  and  multi- 
ply except  in  a  liquid  which  contains  sugar, 
and  that  by  its  presence  the  sugar  disap- 
pears. The  active  direct  fermentation  stops 
as  soon  as  all  the  sugar  is  gone  or  as  soon 
as  the  liquid  becomes  so  strong  in  alcohoi 
as  to  act  antiseptically  and  Kill  or  destroy 
the  activity  of  the  germs.  This  ferment 
we  are  'considering  belongs  to  the  species 
called  iaccharomyves,  and  being  elliptical  in 
shape  is  called  sacoltaromyces  ellipsoide/us. 
Its  action  is  described  by  scientific  writers 


as  "splitting  up  the  molecules  of  sugar,'' 
and  converting  that  substance  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  vital  act  itself 
has  never  been  seen.  It  is  the  escaping  of 
this  gas  that  causes  the  effervescence  or 
boiling  seen  while  the  wine  is  fermenting. 
The  proportions  of  alcohol  and  gas  result- 
ing from  the  consumption  of  100  parts  of 
cane  sugar,  as  ascertained  by  Pasteur,  are 

Alcohol 51.11 

Gas 48.89 


100.00 
Small  quantities  of  succinic  acid  and 
glycerine  are  also  found  in  wine,  resulting 
from  fermentation,  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  purity  of  the  sugar — pure  white  crushed 
sugar  yielding  more  alcohol  than  cheap 
brown  sugar;  and  the  latter  is  apt  to  impart 
an  undesirable  flavor  to  the  wine.  What- 
ever alcohol  is  found  in  the  wine  is  directly 
the  product  of  sugar,  as  alcohol  is  not  de- 
rived from  any  other  source.  It  is  plain 
therefore,  that  the  alcoholic  strength  of  wine 
is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  o^ 
sugar  that  undergoes  fermentation.  Unfer- 
mented  sugar  will  remain  in  the  wine  as 
sugar,  in  its  original  form,  being  sweet  to 
the  taste.  If  all  the  sugar  is  f ei  mented  or 
converted  until  there  is  no  more  free  or  sus- 
pended sugar  left  in  the  wine,  it  will  have 
no  sweet  taste,  and  is  called  dry  wine,  no 
matter  how  much  sugar  it  contained  before 
fermentation,  and  no  matter  what  may  be 
its  alcoholic  strength.  The  pure  juice  of 
the  grape  contains  considerable  sugar,  vary- 
ing from  15  to  30  per  cent.  In  France  and 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  sugar 
found  in  the  natural  juice  amounts  to  from 
20  to  25  per  cent.,  while  very  sweet  varieties 
of  grapes,  grown  under  favorable  conditions 
not  unfrequently  yield  from  30  to  35  per 
cent,  of  sugar.  The  sugar  naturally  in  the 
grape  is  called  grape-sugar  or  glucose.  It 
is  slightly  different,  chemically  speaking, 
from  cane  sugar.  But  cane  sugar,  when 
used  in  making  wine,  undergoes  a  change  as 
soon  as  it  is  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  and  be- 
comes grape-sugar.  As  grape-sugar  it  is 
fermentable,  while  as  cane  sugar  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  not  in  a  condition  to  feed  the 
ferment  germs.  But  we  will  not  follow 
chemical  niceties.  There  is  one  point  that 
wine  makers  must  recognize  and  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  in  considering  the  kind  of 
wine  they  intend  to  make — its  alcoholic 
strength — and  that  is  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  sugar  contained  in  the  juice,  whether 
cane  sugar  that  is  added,  or  grape  sugar 
that  is  originally  there,  will  be  converted 
into  pure  wine  alcohol. 

That  is  to  say,  that  a  "  must"  containing 
30  per  cent,  of  sugar  will  result  in  a  wine 
containing  about  15  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  if 
all  the  sugar  is  converted.  Hence,  every 
wine  maker  will  find  use  for  a  saccharome- 
ter  to  determine  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
must  he  is  about  to  ferment,  and  how  much 
cane  sugar  is  to  be  added  to  produce  the 
wine  he  intends  to  make.  It  is  only  by  this 
instrument  that  we  can  ascertain  whether 
sugar  should  be  added  to  our  grapes,  and 
how  much.  This  point,  and  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  wine  is  fermented,  are  the 
most  important  considerations  in  wine  mak- 
ing. The  use  of  the  acidimeter,  an  instru- 
ment used  for  determining  the  acidity  of  the 
must,  is  desirable,  but  is  not  so  important, 
as  under  proper  conditions  it  is  not  likely 
that  our  common  varieties  of  grapes  will  be 
wanting  in  acids,  or  that  they  will  contain 
an  excess  of  them.  The  natural  acidity  of 
the  must  may  vary  considerably  without 
danger  of  serious  results  to  the  wine  pro- 
duced. 
The  next  important  consideration  is  that 


of  temperature,  and  in  determining  this  we 
consult  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  sac- 
charomyces,  our  microscopic  employees^ 
whom  we  are  about  to  set  to  work  in  the 
fermenting  vessel.  The  liquid  we  supply 
contains  sugar,  acids,  albumen,  mineral 
matter  and  other  substances  to  supply  the 
support  of  the  germs,  and  all  materials 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  desired 
wine. 

That  it  is  entirely  practical  to  regulate 
the  temperature,  in  which  the  process  goes 
on,  will  be  shown  in  a  continuation  of  this 
article. 

#  i9i  » 

THK    COHIMO     VINTAUE. 


As  the  mouth  of  August  draws  to  a  close, 
we  see  our  wine  growers  all  over  the  State 
preparing  for  the  coming  vintage  in  Sep- 
tember by  cleaning  up  their  fermenting 
vessels  and  rooms,  their  cellars  and  wine 
casks,  and  by  getting  everything  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  precious  liquid  to  be 
pressed  from  the  abundant  and  juicy  grape. 

We  also  see  the  careful  wine  grower  take 
the  necessary  precautious  to  secure  for  his 
wine  an  even,  uninterrupted  and  thorough 
fermentation,  by  protecting  his  ferment- 
ation-room against  great  changes  of  temper- 
ature, between  day  and  night,  without 
which  a  perfect  and  clean  fermentation 
cannot  be  obtained,  nor  a  good  and  whole- 
some wine  be  made. 

The  greatest  defect  of  our  light  California 
white  and  red  wines,  and  which  has  kept 
them  low  in  the  estimatibn  of  connaisseurs 
and  lovers  of  wine,  has  always  been 
their  imperfect  fermentation,  a  defect 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cure  after- 
wards. It  shows  itself  by  a  sharpness  and 
unpleasant  acidity  in  aroma  and  taste, 
which  interferes  with  the  development  of 
the  natural  flavor  and  aroma  of  the  wine 
and  which  we  never  find  in  the  well-fer- 
mented European  wines. 

It  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  of  our  wine  growers  to  secure  that  fun- 
damental condition  for  the  production  of  a 
well  made  and  wholesome  wine,  viz,  a  ihor- 
ou§h  and  perfect  fermentation,  to  obtain 
which  all  legitimate  means  and  precautions 
should  be  carefully  applied. 

According  to  all  advices  from  the  vine- 
growing  districts  in  France,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Italy,  etc.,  there  has  never  been 
a  more  effective  and  excellent  assistant  to 
fermentation  applied  than  the  renowned 
"Oenotannin^'  of  Chevallier-Appert,  the 
effect  of  which  on  white  and  red  wines, 
whether  applied  during  the  crushing  of  the 
grapes  into  must,  or  the  wine  before  its 
second  fermentation,  is  simply  marvelous. 

It  concentrates  all  the  impurities  in  the 
must,  together  with  all  the  ferments,  album- 
molds,  etc.,  and  precipitates  them,  insoluble, 
into  the  lees,  thus  enabling  the  wine  to  go 
through  a  perfect  clarification  and  to  devel- 
ope  its  richness  of  color  and  its  natural 
aroma  and  flavor,  free  from  all  disturbing 
elements.  After  a  thorough  clarification 
with  Boake's  Liquid  Albumens  the  wines 
are  ready  for  ageing  by  careful  treatment 
in  the  cellar,  when  after  two  or  three  years 
they  will  show  their  true  character  and 
virtue. 

The  "  Oenotannin  being  made,  as  its  name 
implies,  of  parts  of  the  grape,  such  as  the 
skins  and  seeds,  etc.,  combines  perfectly 
with  the  wine,  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  it 
and  replaces  the  natural  tannin  which  may 
have  been  lost  by  any  disturbance  in  the 
wine,  by  fermentation  or  from  any  other 
cause. 

For  those  who  may  not  have  the  means, 
or  perhaps  the  qualities  of  wine  to  justify 
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the  labor  and  expense  necessary  for  agfau 
the  "  Oenotannin  ''  is  of  the  greatest  impo 
tunce,  as  its  use  enables  them  to  bring  the 
wines  into  the  market  at  an  earlier  periO' 
and  in  better,  more  brilliant  and  keepii 
condition,  thau  by  the  use  of  any  oth 
treatment.  This  testimony  is  surported  1 
a  host  of  the  most  eminent  analysts  of  tl 
different  wine  districts  of  France,  and  1 
many  of  our  most  distinguished  wine  gron 
ers  and  wine  merchants,  who  have  aired 
made  practical  tests  of  the  "  Oenofannij 
on  a  large  scale. 

The  excellence  of  Boake  dc  Co's  lAqu 
Albumens,  as  thorough  going  and  relial 
fillings,  is  already  well  established  with  mc 
of  our  intelligent  wine  men,  and  to  tho 
who  have  not  used  them,  we  can  only 
"  Try  them." 

We  refer  our  friends  among  the  wi 
growers  and  wine  merchants  of  this  st8 
to  the  advertisements  in  this  number, 
these  important  articles  by  the  importe 
and  agents  on  this  coast,  hoping,  therel 
to  serve  the  cause  of  the  production  of  goo 
pure  and  perfect  California  wines,  and  thi 
steady  advance  in  the  estim:ition  of 
lovers  of  good  wine. 


We  trust  that  the  readers  of  the  Me 
CHAMT  will  not  forget  that  its  columns  i 
always  open  to  them  for  an  expression 
their  views  on  any  topic  connected  wi 
the  viticultural  or  other  industrial  and  co: 
mercial  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  T 
varied  expressions  of  thought  and  opinic 
developed  in  a  public  discussion,  thro 
the  strongest  light  on  any  question  or  sc 
ject.  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
wisdom. 

THE  CON PEEO 

OF  ALL 

Throat  and  Lung  Disease 

For  Sale  by  all  nrugrgiisls. 

CATARRH,  ASTHMA, 

Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Croup,  Bronchil 
Neuralgia,  Sudden  Colds,  Sore 
Throat,  etc., 

POSITIVELY  cure: 

BY    THE  


[Patented  April,  1886.] 
Sent  by  Mall  or  Express  to  Miy  addreB 
receipt  of  price,  «5.00  (Smoke  Ball,  «3.00,  O*' 
lator — tlie  constitutional  treatment— $2.00)  and  f 
cents  in  stamps.     Address 

Carbolic  Smoke  Ball  Co., 

aim  MARKET  STKEET, 

San  FttiNcrsco,  Cai 

jarBeware  of  Hartfnl  Imltationak' 


ig.  19,  1887 


SAN   FRAKOISOO   MERCHANT. 
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^LKACHISVU    NEKDI.K«M    HttLTANA 
KAIHIXN. 


By   J.    H.    WllKKLUR, 

Chief  Executive  VitieulCural  Officer. 
JThe  area  plniitid  to  the  See<Ue88  Siiltann 
jape  iu  CHliforniii,  was  greatly  angmeiited 
)  1881,  1882  aiul  1883,  (luriiiK  which  time 
WHS  ill  great  favor  with  iiiauy.  After 
-I.  the  phuiting  of  this  variety  nearly 
il.  and  it  is  not  at  present  a  popular 
^•ic  (or  either  wine  or  raising.  The  market 
easily  glutted  with  its  raisins,  and  the 
ue  has  with  few  exceptions  proved  other 
ill  satisfactory.  Prominent  among  other 
jections  has  been  its  tardiness  in  coming 
to  bearing — generally  this  variety  must 
ve  attained  the  age  of  at  least  five  years 
fore  it  sets  a  good  crop.  When  once  well 
bearing,  however,  it  is  regular  and  very 
Dliflc, — it  has  been  known  to  produce  as 
ich  as  fifteen  tons  per  acre. 
The  extensive  plantations  of  Sultanas 
ide  at  first,  are  now  coming  well  into 
iiriug,  and  the  matter  of  preparing  th< 
sins  for  market  is  a  one  of  considerable 
erest  and  inquiry. 
Letters  have  come  to  me  asking  for  full 
itrnctious  as  to  the  best  methods  of  bleach- 
drying  and  marketing  the  grapes 
The  imported  SultAna  raisins  come  to 
r  markets  bleached;  they  are  translucent 
d  nearly  colorless — more  so  than  any  I 
ve  yet  seen  prepared  in  California .  These 
mmand  better  prices  than  the  domestic 

ji  iltanas 

Bleaching  and  drying  these  raisins  have 
en   caiTied  on  here  by  a  very  few,  and 

irs  eir  experiments  have  been  limited.  Some 
od  results  have  been  obtained,  and  it  is 
e  experience  which  has  grown  out.of  these 
ccesses  which  I  am  here  able  to  produce. 
Mr.  W.  B.  West  of  Stockton,  has  been  the 
ly  pioneer  in  the  matter  of  Sultana  rais- 
i,  having  cultivated  this  grape  for  upwards 
twenty  years.  Xn  drying  them,  he  was 
st  to  employ  bleaching,  the  details  of 
which   he   had  learned  in  Europe,  and 

1  ter  a  trial,  he  communicated  his  experi 
ce  to  Messrs.  W.  T.  Coleman  &  Co., 
lo  have  since  furnished  this  together  with 
her  information  to  some  of  their  cnstom- 
i. 

Prominent  among  others  who  have  pre- 
.red  bleached  Seedless  Sultana  raisins,  are 
ckson  Bros.,  N.  Wyckhoff  and  Wm.  For- 
th 

I  give,  in  the  following  directions  for  the 
irk,  the  latest  instructions  produced  by 
e  Commission  house  of  Wm.  T.  Coleman 
Co.,  together  with  such  changes  and  ad 
tions  as  have  been^puggested  by  Mr.  W. 
West  and  Byron  Jackson.  These  gen- 
men  have  kindly  assisted  me  in  the  mat- 
r: 

DIBKCTIONg. 

For  the  best  results  the  grapes  must  not 
!  picked  until  they  are  fully  ripe.  This  is 
dicated  in  bunches  not  too  much  shaded, 
I  the  bright  amber  color  of  the  skin,  which^ 
iwever,  fails  to  appear  in  grapes  hidden 
om  the  light  and  sun.  A  certain  deter 
ination  of  full  ripeness  may  be  had  by 
.■essing  the  clear  juice  from  the  grapes 
lought  to  be  ripe,  on  each  of  several  suc- 
ssive  days,  at  each  pressing  determining 
e  sugar  by  means  of  a  must  scale,  and 
hen  the  amount  of  sugar  shows  no  iu- 
ease  from  day  to  day,  the  grapes  are  ripe . 

J  1  making  these  tests  care  must  be  taken 
lat  no  bad  bunches  enter  the  sample^  as 
hole  bunches  of  sultanas   are   sometimes 

9'finnd  which  never  sweeten — these  should 
i  carefully  excluded  throughout  the  treat 
eat 


More  care  is  necessary  in  determining 
the  perfect  ripeness  of  the  Sultana  than  is 
the  case  with  the  Muscats,  as  when  at  all 
green  the  large  amount  of  acid  so  common  to 
this  variety  renders  them  almost  valueless. 
Even  when  drying,  the  bunches  being  large 
and  dense  should  be  carefully  examined  to 
see  that  they  are  ripe  throughout. 

Before  picking  everything  should  be  iu 
readiness  for  bleaching.  The  neeessary 
preparations  are  as  follows: 

A  kettle  or  kettles  holding  twenty  gallons 
or  more,  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  performed — should  be  ready  to 
heat  up.  The  work  of  dipping  the  grapes 
into  the  lye  solution  may  be  done  in  the 
kettles  if  necessary,  but  for  convenience  it 
is  best  to  have  a  wooden  trough  built  at 
which  a  number  of  persons  can  work. 

This  trough  should  be  provided  with  a 
sheet  iron  bottom,  and  built  over  a  bricK 
Hreplace,  such  that  the  heat  of  the  solution 
may  not  be  lowered  by  the  dipping. 

The  lye  solution  used  thus  far  in  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  made  of  concentrated  lye 
dissolved  in  water  just  below  the  boiling 
point. 

In  Smyrna  however,  the  practice  has 
been  to  use  instead  of  concentrated  lye, 
consisting  in  our  market  of  impure  and 
variable  caustic  soda,  the  potash  lye  ob- 
tained by  leaching  the  ashes  produced  by 
the  burning  grape-vine  brush.  The  super- 
iority of  the  imported  Sultanas  would  hence 
lead  us  to  infer  that  potashes,  which  is  the 
alkalic  obtained  from  ashes,  or  better  still 
the  pearl  ashes,  which  consists  of  purified 
potashes,  could  be  substituted  for  concen- 
trated lye  to  advantage.  The  last  named 
potash  salt  is  dearer  than  any  of  the  others, 
but  the  quantity  consumed  is  so  small  that 
no  hesitation  should  be  had  in  substituting 
this  clean  and  wholesome  salt  for  the  soda 
salt,  so  uncertain  in  composition  and  im- 
pure. Another  advantage  growing  out  of 
the  use  of  pearl  ashes  would  be  that  of  pre- 
serving the  raisin  in  a  soft  jelly-like  condi- 
tion, with  a  clear  glossy  skin  more  inviting 
far  than  the  dry  chip-like  raisin  sometimes 
produced  by  the  over  drying  of  raisins  dip- 
ped in  caustic  soda. 

The  proportion  recommended  and  employ- 
ed heretofore  have  been,  one  pound  of  con- 
centrated lye  to  five  gallons  of  water.  To 
make  an  equally  caustic  potash  solution 
would  require  about  one  anit  one-half  pound 
of  pearl  ashes  to  five  gallons  of  water.  The 
price  of  pearl-ashes,  whieh  consists  of  pure 
carbonate  of  potash,  varies  from  eight  to 
ten  cents  per  pound  according  to  quantity. 

Another  indispensible  provision  is  to  se- 
cure facilities  for  rinsing  the  fruit  in  cold 
water  immediately  on  its  removal  from  the 
hot  lye  solution.  The  best  rinsing  may  be 
done  in  running  water,  but  when  this  is 
not  practicable  a  barrel  or  tank  may  be 
used,  care  being  taken  to  renew  the  water 
frequently,  in  order  that  it  may  not  become 
so  changed  with  the  lye  as  to  improperly 
perform  the  rinsing. 

A  dripjiiug  rack  may  be  had  above  the 
trough  or  tank,  by  placing  cleats  or  strips 
across  on  which  the  trays  may  stand  a  few 
moments  after  removing  from  the  bath. 
They  should  be  well  drained  when  removed 
from  the  rinsing  water,  otherwise  a  drop 
will  form  and  dry  up  on  the  underside  of 
the  raisin,  leaving  a  dark  spot  when  cured. 
To  add  to  the  soft  glossy  appearance  of 
the  skin,  a  quantity  of  pure  olive  oil  should 
be  provided,  which  may  be  added  to  the  dip 
on  which  it  floats.  The  oil  for  this  purpose 
should  be  pure.  To  insure  purity,  it  is 
safest  to  use   oil  produced   in  California. 


Glycerine  is  highly  recommended  for  the 
same  purpose — some  claim  that  it  is  superi- 
or to  oil,  and,  being  cheaper,  may  be  used 
more  freely. 

The  apparatus  being  iu  readiness,  and 
the  grapes  ripe,  the  lye  should  be  put  in 
solution  and  heated.  The  potashes  being 
all  dissolved,  the  oil  or  glycerine  may  be 
added  at  the  rate  of  half  ^a  large  spoonful 
now  and  then  as  it  disappears  on  the  grapes. 
If  oil  be  used,  the  proper  amount  will  give 
to  the  solution  a  distinct  amber  shade. 

As  little  time  as  possible  should  elapse 
betwe<n  the  period  of  picking  the  grapes 
and  that  of  dipping  the  same.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  this,  as  any  delay  in  getting  the 
grapes  into  the  lye  will  make  the  work  more 
difiicult  and  the  result  more  uncertain. 

Some  recommend  picking  the  grapes  in 
baskets  or  buckets  «of  perforated  tin,  in 
which,  without  transfer,  they  may  be  im- 
mersed iu  the  dip.  Mr.  Jackson  place*  the 
grapes  on  a  tray  made  with  a  frame  of  iron 
which  is  covered  with  wire  gauze  with  one 
quarter  inch  mesh.  The  frame  projects 
upwards  on  the  sides  to  prevent  the  fruit 
floating  ofi'  when  in  the  dip,  and  is  made  to 
receive,  as  a  cover,  the  wooden  tray  on 
which  the  fiuit  goes  to  the  drier.  When 
dipped  and  rinsed  the  wooden  tray  is  placed 
over  the  dipping  tray  and  two  men  transfer 
the  fruit  by  turning  over  the  two.  This 
system  I  believe  is  superior  to  all  others, 
and  economizes  time  and  labor  in  the 
curing. 

The  time  which  the  grapes  should  con- 
tinue in  the  dip  will  vary  with  the  locality. 
In  some  districts  they  possess  thick  skins, 
thus  requiring  a  longer  submersion  than 
when  the  skins  are  thin  and  delicate.  From 
one  to  two  minutes  is  the  prescribed  time — 
experience  and  observation  are  the  best 
guides. 

The  dipping  causes  the  skin  of  the  grape 
to  crack,  at  which  time  they  are  dipped 
enough  and  should  be  removed. 

After  dipping  and  a  moment's  draining 
over  the  trough,  they  should  be  rinsed 
thoroughly  by  immersing  them  in  the  pure 
water  of  the  rinsing  trough,  after  which 
drain  well,  long  enough  to  allow  all  of  the 
water  to  run  off  which,  will  run  off.  After 
transferring  as  above  the  drying  may  be 
conducted  as  for  other  raisins. 

If  the  drying  be  conducted  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate  will  permit, 
the  trays  should  be  stacked  immediately  one 
above  the  other,  up  to  a  convenient  height 
for  handling.  Sultanas  dried  thus  in  the 
shade,  will  profit  much  more  by  the  bleach- 
ing than  if  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  A  building  through  which  the  draught 
draws  strongly  and  warm,  is  the  best  for 
open  air  drying. 

When  the  drying  is  complete,  the  bunch- 
es should  be  gently  rubbed  over  a  seive  with 
fine  meshes  to  remove  the  stems  which  will 
then  come  off  readily. 

When  thus  finished  the  raisins  should  be 
packed  in  regular  raisin  boxes,  which 
according  to  W.  T.  Coleman  &  Co's  instruc- 
tions should  contain  just  twenty-five  pounds 
net  weight.  Use  only  one  plain  single  paper 
wrapper  around  them  all.  Over  the  top 
face  of  the  misins,  between  them  and  the 
leaves  of  the  paper  wrapper,  insert  a  piece 
of  confectioners  wax  paper,  this  done,  your 
product  is  ready  to  enter  the  maiktt  in 
competition  with  those  similarly  prepared 
in  Smyrna. 

Besides  addiug  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Sultana  raisin,  this  operation  increases 
perceptibly  the  weight  of  the  finished  pro- 
duct, greatly  bettering  it   by  the   moisture 

etaining  power  of  the  potash. 


The  process  of  bleaching,  I  am  informed, 
adds  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  selling 
price  of  the  raisins.  Messrs.  W.  T.  Cole- 
man &,  Co.  put  the  profit  a  little  lower  than 
this.  Such  being  the  case,  those  drying 
Sultanas  cannot  afford  to  long  avoid  the 
simple  addition  of  the  bleaching  process. 

Bleachiug  as  applied  to  Muscat  raisins 
has  never  become  ixipular  in  this  country, 
nor  is  it  certain  that  any  common  preference 
could  be  formed  to  make  the  process  com- 
mon .  There  are  those  who  prefer  bleached 
Muscats,  and  we  already  find  qnite  a  mar- 
ket. Their  preparation  is  therefore  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  some  of  our  growers  and 
curers  of  the  Muscat. 

The  most  beautiful  large  seeded  and  high 
priced  raisins  prepared  in  Smyrna  are 
bleached  as  above  and  make  a  most  inviting 
fruit.  Well  pn  pared  I  believe  they  would 
form  a  novelty,  which  would  prove  profita- 
ble at  least  iu  limited  quantities. 

COSmENHINCI     MACHINEKY. 


Dr.  O.  A.  Rhouaopoulos  describes  in  the 
Weinlaube,  an  invention  of  Dr.  Kaliburies, 
a  Greek  scientist,  for  which  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  awarded  him  a 
diplome  d'honneur.  This  invention  is  an 
apparatus  for  concentrating  liquids,  notably 
giape  must;  and  by  adding  some  more 
apparatus  also  for  distillation  in  a  way  that 
exhausts  the  liquid  containing  alcohol  to 
the  last  atom. 

The  condensing  niaohiuery  contains  a 
piece  that  is  provided  with  cotton  filter  for 
cleaning  the  air,  and  according  to  Dr. 
Rhousopoulos  the  action  of  the  invention  is 
of  such  perfection  that  it  leaves  any  other 
must  condeusor  far  behind. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  principle  of 
concentrating  must,  which  is  not  many 
years  old  and  still  has  already  given  rise  to 
quite  a  quantity  of  patented  machinery,  will 
be  fruitful  of  practical  investigations  and  in- 
ventions for  practical  application.  This  ma- 
chinery, which  was  considered  the  acme  of 
perfection  n  year  ago,  may  become  antiquat- 
ed in  a  short  space  of  time.  It  will  be  advis 
able  for  American  inventive  talent  to  enter 
into  the  field,  which  even  genius,  in  a  nation 
that  is  not  distinguished  for  practical  inno- 
vations, pays  attention  to. 

The  subject  of  Concentrated  Must  is  of 
far  greater  interest  for  iioutheru  European 
grape  countries  than  for  America,  since  for 
instance.  Italy  in  view  of  a  large  crop  per- 
haps forty  times  that  of  the  whole  United 
States  crop  of  grapes  holds  a  very  large 
stock  of  86  wiucs  unsold,  and  necessarily 
can  offer  only  scant  prices  for  grapes,  which 
are  sure  to  seek  an  outlet  in  the  concentrat- 
ed must  shape  iu  markets  where  Califoraia 
musts  are  to  be  shipped. 

For  Eastern  grape  growers  California 
concentrated  must  at  a  reasonable  price 
will  be  one  of  the  most  desirable  accessions 
for  raising  the  standard  of  their  production 
of  wine  from  indigenous  varieties.  Atten- 
tion to  the  outlet  in  eastern  states  therefore 
would  be  advisable.  F.  Puff. 


From  the  Rural  CaVfornian,  we  learn  that 
the  cold  storage  of  fruits,  now  being  experi- 
mented with  at  Riverside,  promises  to  be  a 
success.  If  it  is  as  successful  as  its  pro- 
jectors hope  for,  it  will  advance  the  value 
of  every  fruit  tree  and  grape  vine  in  Cali- 
fornia. By  this  process  our  best  table  grapes 
can  be  placed  on  the  eastern  markets  dur- 
ing all  the  winter  months,  and  they  will  be 
greedily  purchased  at  from  $200  to  $;100  a 
ton  at  retail.  The  grower  at  $10  a  ton  on 
the  vine  is  making  $100  au  acre  every 
season. 
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WANTED! 

A  position  as  Cellarman.  Has  twelve 
years  experience  in  the  wine  business  in 
this  country  and  the  old  country.  Good 
references  can  be  given.     Address, 

E.  €.  HVOIIKS, 

Tills  Office. 


Kevolutions  as  a  general  rule  prove  costly 
undertakings  not  alone  to  the  individual 
against  whom  it  is  directed,  but  to  the 
country  or  kingdom  itself.  The  one  which 
lately  took  place  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
proves  no  exception,  trade  during  the  past 
two  months  having  decreased  over  $31,000, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  This  is  not  the  only  injury 
■worked  to  the  kingdom;  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  loan  effected  prior  to  the  change 
in  the  Government,  has  placed  the  credit 
of  the  Islands  is  in  joepardy  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  One  good  feature  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  old  government  is  the 
check  placed  upon  the  prodigal  ruler,  and 
his  temporary  guardian  the  chamberlain 
evidently  does  not  propose  to  leave  any 
opportunity  open  for  evading  his  jurisdic- 
tion. A  notice  like  the  following  must 
seem  rather  peculiar  to  the  ears  of  a  foreign 
royalty.  "No  debts  on  account  of  his 
majesty,  King  Kalakaua,  and  the  royal 
household  will  be  recognizen  unless  author- 
ized in  writing  by  the  Chamberlain.''  And 
thus  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king  in  these 
matter  of  fact  days  of  the  19th  century. 


The  suspension  of  business  by  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Produce  Exchange  in  this  city, 
while  it  may  have  been  prudent,  viewed 
liom  the  standpoint  of  a  peculiar  regard  for 
the  safety  of  certain  speculators'  pockets, 
has  worked  a  great  injustice  to  the  wheat 
raisers  of  the  State.  Just  at  the  time  when 
their  crops  were  beginning  to  come  in,  the 
chance  of  realizing  the  high  prices  which 
then  ruled,  is  suddenly  shut  oflf,  by  the 
arbitrary  action  of  a  few  men. 

Had  they  been  content  to  close  the  regu- 
lar session  of  the  board,  under  conditions 
which  would  have  permitted  dealing  on  the 
Street,  there  would  not  have  been  so  much 
cause  for  complaint.  An  institution  that 
can  close  down  at  any  moment,  when  things 
do  not  happen  the  right  way  for  some  of 
the  more  powerful  members,  and  by  so  do- 
ing, stop  all  trading  in  u  staple  commodity, 
is  a  standing  menace  to  our  farming  inter- 
ests. For  weeks  past,  wheat  raisers  have 
been  practically  detained  from  disposing  of 
their  crop,  unless  content  to  accept  the 
rates  offered  by  speculators,  at  all  times 
much  lower  than  the  market  could  possibly 
have  been  forced  for  some  time  under  or- 
dinary conditions.  Quotations  have  been 
floating  around  the  street,  of  bids  ranging 
from  $1.50  to  $1.70  for  No.  1  wheat. 

The  farmer  who  sells  at  that  rate,  is  sim- 
ply gambling  on  the  future,  quite  as  much 
as  if  he  ventured  "  long''  or  "short''  under 
the  contract  system.  The  price  of  wheat 
when  the  Board  closed  was  $2.14,  and  at 
that  price  it  must  open  when  the  Board 
resumes,  unless  all  the  old  contracts  are 
settled  upon  some  definite  basis,  which  does 
not  seem  likely  at  present.  Whether  the 
"  longs"  or  "  shorts  ''  will  eventually  main- 
tain their  grip  is  a  question  of  the  future 
which  it  is  difficult  to  discount. 

What  object  the  Directors  had  in  view 
when  they  thus  summarily  suspended  busi- 
ness is  not  exactly  clear.  Their  first  an- 
nouncement, amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  that  in  their  judgment  wheat  had  gone 
high  enough  for  safety,  and  that  this  step 
alone  could  avert  a  panic.  A  general  set- 
tlement was  spoken  of,  but  so  far  only  some 
of  the  "longs''  have  come  to  Lime,  others 
taking  the  stand  that,  while  the  action  of 
the  business  in  the  Board  might  itself  be 
suspended,  it  did  not  follow  that  all  business 
should  be  stopped,  and  prices  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  the  Directors'  pleasure.  An  annoy- 
ing source  of  delay  is  next  experienced  in  the 
attempt  to  remodel  the  rules,  providing  for 
the  deposit  ot  margins  in  bank.  As  this 
will  afi'ect  the  business  of  the  smaller 
brokers,  and  as  they  are  in  the  majority  in 
the  Board  it  does  not  seem  likely  the 
proposition  will  eventually  be  carried.  A 
newly  framed  constitution  is  also  before  the 
members,  and  upon  its  adoption  the  Board 
will  reopen  for  business,  leaving  the  Kevi- 
sion  of  Kules  for  the  future. 

The  outlook  is  certainly  not  satisfactory 
for  a  steady  resumption  of  business.  The 
proposed  constitution  places  too  much  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Directors,  and  even  if 
it  is  passed,  trouble  may  be  anticipated 
when  the  revised  rules  come  up  for  final 
action.  In  this  event,  business  will  again 
be  blocked  and  the  farmers  will  naturally 
suffer. 

The  business  methods  of  the  Call  Board  are 
bad,  and  are  conceived  In  the  interests  of  the 
gambling  fraternity.  A  system  which  permits 
a  "cinched"  interest  to  shut  down  business 
at  the  moment  of  their  opponents'  triumph, 
and  by  so  doing,  to  demoralize  the  market 
and  depreciate  values  cannot  too  ^soon  be 
changed.     Besides,  the  interests  of  the  pro- 


ducing farmer  should  cut  some  figure  in  the 
matter.  It  is  monstrous  that  farmers  should 
be  barred  of  a  market  for  a  single  moment, 
because  that  gamblers  have  been  commit- 
ting the  common  law  offense  of  fore-stalling 
that  market. 


Railroad  enterprise  is  keeping  well  abreast 
with  the  rapid  march  of  improvement 
throughout  the  State.  Down  in  the  South- 
ern Counties,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
is  eiiendiug  a  net  work  of  branch  lines,  to 
all  the  more  important  towns,  which  are 
springing  up  like  magic  under  the  influence 
of  the  boom. 

The  first  completed  line  of  the  California 
Central  System,  was  that  of  the  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Bernardino  Railroad,  which 
was  past  known  as  the  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Gabriel  Valley  line.  This  road  extends 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Duarte,  a  distance 
of  18  miles.  This  road  now  belongs  to  the 
Atchison  System.  This  road  at  present  un- 
der construction  by  the  California  Southern, 
from  San  Diego  to  El  Cayon,  will  not  be 
extended  beyond  that  point  for  some  time. 
Its  length  will  probably  be  finished  by  Octo- 
ber 1st.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  will  build  a  line 
to  parallel  the  California  Central  into  San 
San  Diego. 

This  company  has  also  completed  the 
final  surveys  of  the  Colton,  Mound  City,  and 
Lugonia  road,  and  the  grade  stakes  are  be- 
ing set.  On  January  1st,  1888,  trains  will 
be  drawing  the  products  of  JLugonia,  Red- 
lands,  and  the  orange  groves  of  the  foot- 
hills to  Colton.  The  surveys  made  in  the 
same  interest  on  the  road  from  Colton  to 
Riverside,  Chino  and  Pomona,  are  being 
rapidly  driven  ahead. 

Nor  is  the  activity  in  the  Northern  por- 
tion of  the  State  less  marked.  There  the 
railroads  have  taken  up  the  work,  only  to 
lay  it  down  when  this  most  attractive  and 
valuable  portion  of  our  territory  is  fully 
opened  up  and  brought  within  easy  distance 
of  the  metropolis.  The  San  Francisco  and 
North  Pacific  Company  has  buckled  down 
to  work  in  earnest,  and  are  driving  their 
rails  right  and  left  through  the  most  fertile 
portion  of  Sonoma,  Marin  and  Napa  Coun- 
ties. One  branch  starting  at  the  Cloverdale 
terminus,  runs  north  30  miles  to  Ukiah,  an- 
other branching  from  Ingnacia  and  Petalu- 
ma  Creek,  thence  by  Sonoma  Valley  Rail- 
road and  Extension  to  a  point  on  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Pacific,  between  Adelente  and 
Suscol.  Again,  another  branch  transverses 
the  fertile  district  from  Glen  Ellen,  a  dis- 
tance of  16  miles,  to  the  town  of  Santa 
Rosa. 

The  Southern  Pacific  system  is  also  ex- 
tenning  its  interests  further  into  the  vine- 
lands  and  a  spur  of  the  main  line  is  making 
rapid  progress  from  its  intersection  at  the 
Carquinez  straits,  through  the  new  town  of 
Los  Guillicos,  where  a  central  depot  will  be 
established  to  the  proposed  terminus  on  4th 
Street  in  Santa  Rosa. 

The  Winters  and  Ukiah  Railroad  will  run 
from  Winters,  Yolo  County,  connecting  with 
the  Vacaville  and  Clear  Lake  Railroad,  and 
thence  up  Berryessa  Valley  to  Clear  Lake, 
and  thence  to  Ukiah  City  a  distance  of  185 
miles,  under  the  Southern  system.  A  road 
from  Napa  City  to  Lake  county  is  proposed 
in  the  near  future,  with  the  prospect  that  it 
will  continue  on  through  Lake  and  Mendo- 
cino, into  Humboldt  County. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  Stockton 
and  Copperopolis  will  tap  the  timber  belt, 
at  or  near  the  Big  Trees  in  Calaveras 
County.  The  second  crossing  of  the  main 
track  line  that  divides  the  valley,  will  be  at 


Fresno  city  and  thence  into  the  Sierras  in 
Mariposa  county.  The  third  crossing  will 
be  in  the  southern  portion  of  Tulare,  at  or 
near  Alia.  These  important  enterprises 
meanconsiderably  more  than  may  be  seen  at 
the  first  glance.  The  stream  of  population 
which  will  follow  the  course  of  the  new  roads 
into  the  hitherto  undeveloped  interior  means 
an  increase  of  wealth  for  California  far  be- 
yond the  studied  calculations  of  her  most 
sanguine  well-wishers. 


The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  Man- 
gold or  sugar  beet,"wiU  probably  be  one  of 
the  leading  industries  of  California  in  the 
near  future.  The  enterprise  is  making  such 
rapid  strides  in  the  older  countries  of 
Europe,  that  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world 
have  been  materially  affected,  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  cane  sugar  is  threatened. 
California  is  naturally  adapted  for  this  bus- 
iness, and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
it  is  opened  up  upon  a  large  scale.  The 
Bay  counties  are  all  suitable  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  root,  and  vast  tracts  of  land, 
now  lying  idle  along  the  Sacramento  river, 
could  thus  be  turned  into  profitable  account. 

The  requirements  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
amount  to  about  50,000  tons  of  sugar  an- 
nually, for  which  we  are  ^dependent  upon 
the  supply  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands* 
Some  years  ago  an  experiment  was  tried 
with  beets,  at  works  established  near  Sacra- 
mento, but  for  some  reason  or  other  it  prov- 
ed a  failure.  That  the  system  is  now 
thoroughly  understood,  is  evident  from  the 
successful  operations  in  Germany  and  Aui- 
tria,  as  described  in  the  following  article 
from  a  London  contemporary: 

The  European  fabricants  are  engaged  at 
the  present  time  in  teaching  the  art  of  sugar 
making  to  the  world,  and  some  remarkable 
results  are  following.  Their  white  sugar  is 
now  so  well  and  cheaply  manufactured 
that,  not  only  is  it  threatening  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  ancient  industry  of  sugar  re- 
fining by  a  second  process,  throughout  the 
world,  but  after  paying  the  great  cost  of 
carriage  to  the  European  seaboard,  and 
thousands  of  miles  of  sea-freight,  beet  crys- 
tals and  granulated  can  be  sold  in  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  in  cant- 
growing  countries  ^themselves.  No  one  ac- 
customed to  the  extreme  cheapness  of  sugar 
in  England,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
higher  prices  obtained  for  it  in  the  produc- 
ing countries,  or  in  the  neighboring  colon- 
ies. Our  planters  console  themselves  with 
tho  idea  that  the  cheapness  of  European 
sugar,  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  is  due 
to  bounties,  and  to  a  trifling  extent  this  may 
be  the  case  in  countries  n^r  the  producing 
districts.  But  the  main  reason  for  its  cheap- 
ness, is  perfection  in  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture. Indeed,  no  more  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  old  fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tor- 
toise could  be  chosen  than  the  change  in 
the  relative  positions  of  the  towering  cane 
and  the  humble  beet.  The  former  from 
time  immemorial  has  contained  18  per  cent, 
of  saccharine  matter,  by  weight,  from  which 
most  of  our  planters  extract,  in  a  debased 
form,  G  per  cent.,  or  one  third  of  the  sugar 
the  plant  contains.  The  mangold,  the 
original  form  of  sugar  boet,  contains  i  per 
cent,  of  sugar.  The  Germans,  last  season, 
from  improved  varieties  of  beet,  extracted 
close  on  12  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  t»  a 
great  degree  in  the  form  of  pure  white  sugar 
fit  for  dii'ect  consumption,  or  about  three 
times  what  would  be  produced  from  the  root 
not  so  many  years  ago.  It  is  to  progress 
like  this,  and  not  to  bounties,  that  the  cheap- 
ness of  European  white  sugar  is  due,  and  if 
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our  cane  planters  have  a  mde  awakening  by 
finding  their  own  home  markets  invaded  by 
Qeriuany  or  Au8tria,,it  may  at  length  cause 
them  to  realize  thiJlr  position,  and  ask  how 
they  can  continue  to  make  a  profit  if  they 
sacrifice  two  thirds  of  their  possible  in' 
come. 


California  with  its  boundless  resources 
uud  never  ending  summer,  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  household  word  among  the  in- 
habitiyits  of  the  more  densely  populated 
Eastern  States.  One  can  readily  imagine 
the  pleasurable  feelings  of  surprise  with 
which  the  traveller  from  these  lauds  of 
wintry  stcrilty,  where  poverty  stalks  naked 
under  a  clouded  sun,  when  they  first  gaze 
upon  the  never  ending  beauty  of  this  vine 
and  olive  clad  laud.  It  is  not  astonishing 
that  on  their  return  to  the  gloomy  and 
crowded  surroundings  of  their  eastern 
homes,  that  their  tales  should  excite  the 
curiosity  of  their  listuers,  and  urge  them  to 
come  and  see  for  themselves  To  these 
periodical  visits,  fostered  by  a  wise  and 
generous  railroad  policy,  may  be  attributed 
to  a  large  extent;  the  rapid  settlement  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State.  But  not 
to  these  alone.  The  principal  credit  is  due 
to  the  energy  displayed  by  the  residents 
themselves,  in  advertising  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Eastern  States 
their  varied  advantages  of  soil  and  climate. 
The  press  took  hold  of  the  matter  with  a 
Tigorous  enterprise,  and  lost  no  opportunity 
to  scatter  broadcast  information  of  the 
attraction  peculiar  to  their  particular  local- 
ity. Citizens  came  to  the  front  and  ably 
seconded  the  movement,  spending  their 
money  freely  to  speed  the  good  news  in  the 
proper  quarters.  Thousands  of  pamphlets 
were  printed  and  scattered  far  and  wide  by 
agents  located  in  the  populous  centers  of 
the  east.  This  well  directed  energy  has 
reaped  its  reward.  The  value  of  land  has 
advanced  at  an  incredible  rate,  and  the  de- 
mand instead  of  decreasing  seems  to  be 
steadily  growing  as  the  time  rolls  bye.  What 
at  first  had  the  appearance  of  a  speculative 
craze,  has  gradually  developed  into  a  strong 
and  healthy  movement  controlled  hf  people 
of  intelligence  and  means,  who  have  appar- 
ently come  to  stay.  The  boom  is  gradually 
drifting  northward,  and  of  its  own  accord, 
unaided  to  any  extent  by  the  exertions  of 
our  people. 

The  wonderful  advantages  and  resources 
of  these  northern  counties  have  not  been 
sufficiently  noised  abroad,  or  a  boom  would 
soon  be  inaugurated  that  would  almost  de- 
populate the  newly  fledged  towns  of  Southern 
California.  It  is  high  time  that  the  people 
of  the  Bay  counties  awakened  from  their 
lethargy,  and  entered  the  lists,  with  the 
energy  displayed  by  their  southern  neigh- 
bors. The  vine  clad  hills  and  olive  groves 
of  Sonoma,  Napa  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties, situated  as  they  are  within  a  few  hours 
ride  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
oflfer  superior  inducements  to  the  settler, 
on  the  outlay  of  his  time  and  money  than 
any  of  tfie  more  vaunted  sections  of  the 
state.  As  much  fruit  can  be  raised  to  the 
acre  and  of  as  good  or  better  quality  in  the 
counties  named  as  in  Southern  California. 
Thee  xpense  is  trifling  in  comparison  especial- 
ly in  view  of  grapes  and  larger  fruit  requiring 
irrigation .  The  price  asked  for  land  is  not 
one-tnird  asked  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  An- 
geles; and  in  the  matter  of  climate  it  is  in- 
comparable superior.  As  good  orange  land 
as  there  is  in  the  state  lies  in  the  warm  belt 
of  our  foothills,  which  can  be  bought  now, 
for  $15  to  $30  per  acre,  and  decidedly 
enperior  to  much  of  the  Uud  in  the  three 


southern  counties  now  finding  eager  pur- 
chasers at  from  $150  to  $500  per  acre. 

Land  in  the  interior  counties  snrounding 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  held  to-day  at 
a  ridiculously  low  figure,  when  the  value  of 
its  product  is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  rate  of  $500  an  acre  is  surely  not  an 
extravagant  price  for  land  planted  with 
fruit  trees,  returning  an  annual  profit  of 
$100  an  acre.  It  Is  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  these  lands  will  appreciate  to 
something  more  approximate  to  their  true 
value.  In  the  mean  time  every  available 
method  should  be  employed  to  foster  immi- 
gration, for  on  it  alone  depends  the  possi- 
bility of  any  substantial  and  lasting  boom. 
A  liberal  and  judicious  system  of  advertis- 
ing the  many  resources  and  advantages  pos- 
sessed in  these  northern  districts,  is  just  as 
necessary  as*it  was  in  the  southern  counties, 
with  the  additional  prospect  of  a  greater 
return  on  the  investment  than  they  can 
evej  hope  to  realize. 

A  National  Pure  Wine  Law  is  at  present 
the  subject  of  serious  discussion,  among  the 
leading  viueyardists  and  wine  makers  of 
this  State,  and  it  is  an  understood  fact  that 
representatives  of  this  industry  from  the 
East  rn  States  are  fully  in  accord  with  the 
proposed  measure.  Some  important  con- 
ferences have  already  been  held  in  this  city, 
resulting  in  the  draft  of  a  bill,  which  will 
undoubtedly  meet  with  the  hearty  approval 
and  support  of  all  the  wine  makers  through- 
out the  United  States. 

California  is  most  directly  interested  in 
this  fight  for  protection*  Her  commercial 
interests  are  not  only  threatened,  but  the 
reputation  of  her  product  is  at  stake.  With 
an  increasing  annual  yield  of  steadily  im- 
proving wines,  a  market  is  not  the  only 
consideration.  The  spurious  imitations, 
offered  and  sold  on  the  eastern  markets  as 
California  wine,  work  a  more  serious  and 
lasting  injury  than  a  scanty  demand.  The 
poorest  quality  of  blended  adulterations  is 
made  to  serve  for  our  choicest  brands, 
which  are  themselves  refused  a  recognition 
of  their  real  merits,  being  cloaked  under  a 
foreign  label.  It  is  therefore  high  time  that 
our  wine  makers  bestir  themselves,  and 
adopt  vigorous  measures  at  command,  to 
stamp  out  effectually  this  fraudulent  and 
demoralizing  competition.  The  blending 
of  American  wines  is  growing  more  com- 
mon every  day  in  eastern  cities,  spurious 
concoctions,  manufactured  out  of  all  sorts 
of  abominations  being  constantly  sold  unde- 
the  name,  and  in  the  place  of  pure  wines. 

State  legislation  is  totally  ineffective  to 
cope  with  the  difficulty  and  the  only  relief 
lies  in  congressional  action.  The  fears  of 
Congressman  Bomeis  of  Ohio,  that  Con- 
gress will  hesitate  to  legislate  upon  the  sub- 
ject seem  groundless .  The  Internal  Revenue 
Law  which  regulates  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  can  surely  have 
its  powers  extended  for  the  protection  of 
the  quality  of  wine.  The  question  of  taxar 
tion  cuts  no  figure  in  the  case .  Our  wine 
men  will  certainly  not  object  to  pay  the 
necessary  expenses  involved,  if  the  protec- 
tion of  their  interests  is  assured. 

Unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  wine 
producing  states  is  the  main  point  in  the 
fight.  No  jealousy  should  be  permitted  to 
exist,  as  to  who  shall  take  the  lead.  It  is  a 
matter  in  which  all  are  directly  concerned. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  our  California 
delegation  to  Congress  will  be  a  unit  on  the 
subject,  and  that  all  that  lies  in  their  power 
will  be  done  to  carry  the  day  in  the  interests 
of  one  of  our  most  important  industries,  the 
manufacture  of  a  pore  wine. 


Thk  Panoramas  which  »e  now  on  exhi- 
bition in  this  city,  are  the  exemplification  o' 
a  good  |idea  well  carried  out.  While  they 
are  entertaining  and  interesting  as  histori- 
cal reminisences,  they  are  withal  instruc 
live,  being  the  exact  reproduction  of  the  but- 
tle scene  taken  upon  the  spot.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  troops  engaged  is  accurately  por- 
trayed. In  addition,  the  vivid  portrayals  of 
these  prominent  battle-fields,  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  in  stirring  up  and  keeping  alive 
a  spirit  of  patriotism  among  the  rising  gener- 
ation, and  this  in  itself  shouFd  prove  a  strong 
recommendation  to  public  favor. 

The  crowds  of  people  who  patronized  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  during  its  lengthy  repre- 
sentation, showed  that  the  novel  idea  was 
fully  appreciated.  How  much  greater  in- 
terest may  be  expected  in  the  stirring  scenes 
of  Vicksburg  and  Missionary  Bidge.  The 
men  who  took  part  in  these  gigantic  strug- 
gles, which  decided  forever  the  question  of 
Union  supremacy,  are  among  us  to-day. 
The  dust  of  nearly  a  century  has  not  to  be 
brushed  away  in  order  to  i-evive  the  memo- 
ries of  those  dark  and  trying  days.  The 
details  of  these  battles  are  generally  so 
widely  known,  that  it  is  useless  to  enter 
upon  them,  and  for  those  who  are  not  ac 
quainted  with  them,  uu  hour  in  the  Pano' 
rama  will  be  more  instructive  than  volumes 
written  on  the  subject.  For  the  younger 
people  growing  up  around  us,  this  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  thorough  and  affective  ir. 
sight  into  the  past,  is  one  which  should  not 
be  neglected  under  any  consideration. 


CK1  STAI.I.IZATIOIIf    OF    FRUIT. 


Consul  Mason  of  Marseilles  in  a  very  full 
and  exhaustive  report  on  the  subject,  states 
that  the  business  of  preserving  fruits  by  the 
crystallizing  process  is  peculiar  to  South- 
eastern France,  and  is  practiced  on  a  large 
scale  at  Apt,  in  the  Department  of  Vaucluse, 
at  Clermont,  in  Auveigne,  as  well  as  at 
Marseilles,  Grasse,  Avignon  and  other  place 
of  less  importance. 

The  product  is  exported  largely  to  Eng- 
land, the  United  States  and  various  other 
countries,  including  Algiers,  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  even  South  America, 
where  the  profusion  of  fresh  fruits  would 
seem,  at  first  thought,  to  render  such  an 
Expensive  import  almost  superfluous. 

The  kinds  of  fruits  preserved  by  this 
process  ore  mainly  pears,  cherries,  apricots, 
pineapples,  plums,  figs,  citrons,  oranges, 
melons,  and  a  kind  of  dwarf  orangd  called 
"  ohinois,"  which  grows  to  some  extent  in 
the  district  of  Nice,  but  is  imported  mainly 
from  Italy  and  Corsica.  Peaches  are  used 
for  this  purpose  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
region  of  Marseilles,  the  "free  stone'' 
varieties  being  too  costly  and  the  supply 
too  small  for  profitable  use  on  a  large  scale. 
The  fruit  is  first  carefully  assorted  in 
respect  to  size  and  uniform  degrees  of  ripe- 
ness. Pears,  pineapples  and  quinces  are 
pared,  citrons  are  cut  into  quarters  and 
soaked  in  morelli  in  sea-water,  and  the 
"  pits  ''  of  apricots,  cherries  and  peaches 
are  carefully  removed.  The  stone  mnat  be 
removed  with  as  little  injury  as  possible  to 
the  form  and  solidity  of  the  fruit. 

Thus  prepared,  the  fruit  is  immersed  in 
boiling  water,  which  quickly  penetrates  the 
pulp,  dissolving  and  diluting  the  juice, 
which  is  thereby  nearly  eliminated,  when 
the  fruit  is  subsequently  taken  from  the 
water  and  drained,  leaving  only  the  solid 
portion  of  the  pulp  intact. 

This  process  of  "blanching"  must  also 
be  done  with  exact  nicety,  the  period  of 
immersion  in  the  hot  water  being  deter- 


mined by  the  size  and  ripeness  of  the  froit. 
If  immersed  too  long  the  pulp  is  either 
over-oooked  or  is  left  too  dry  and  woody. 
If  taken  out  too  soon  the  juices  left  in  the 
pulp  prevent  perfect  absorption  of  the 
sugar  afterword,  and  by  eventually  causiDg 
farmeutation  destroy  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct. In  this,  as  in  other  stages  of  the 
process,  the  only  guide  is  experience.  A 
skillful  workman  can  tell  by  the  color  and 
appearance  of  the  pulp  when  it  is  properly 
"  blanched,''  and  this  knowledge  invariably 
commands  employment  and  liberal  compen- 
sation. 

After  being  thus  scalded,  some  fruits, 
apricots,  for  example,  are  again  assorted 
into  two  or  three  classes,  according  to  the 
degree  of  softness  that  has  been  produced, 
for  the  reason  that  if  kept  together  they 
would  take  up  the  sugar  differently,  some 
losing  their  form  entirely,  while  others 
would  remain  suflScienty  impregnated.  For 
these  different  grades  sugar  syrups  of  diff- 
erent degrees  of  density  are  required,  the 
softer  the  fruit  the  stronger  the  syrup  re- 
quired for  its  preservation. 

For  the  same  reason  each  of  the  different 
varieties  of  fruit  requires  a  syrup  of  corres- 
ponding strength.  Pears,  citrons  and  pine- 
apples, which  remain  hard  and  firm,  take 
best  a  syi-up  having  a  density  of  from  18  to 
25  degrees,  while  apricots,  plums  and  figs 
are  treated  with  syrups  which  gauge  from 
30  to  40  degrees  by  the  aerometer 

The  requisite  syrup  having  been  prep.ired 
by  dissolving  the  sugar  in  pure  water,  the 
fruit  is  immersed  in  it  and  left  at  rest  for  a 
certain  period  in  large  earthenware  pans, 
glazed  inside,  and  having  a  capacity  of 
about  eight  gallons. 

The  syrup  penetrates  the  pulp,  and  grad- 
ually withdraws  and  replaces  the  remaining 
fruity  juice,  which,  as  it  exudes  and  mingles 
with  the  transparent  liquid,  produces  a  cer- 
tain filmy  or  clouded  appearance,  which 
marks  the  commencement  of  fermention. 
When  this  has  reached  a  certain  stage,  the 
vessel  containing  the  syrup  and  fruit  is 
placed  over  the  fire  and  heated  to  212  de- 
grees F.  This  coiTects  the  fermentation 
and  raises  all  impurities  to  the  surface, 
whence,  if  necessary,  they  can  be  removed 
by  skimming.  If  the  syrup  is  of  proper 
density,  this  process  of  impregnating  the 
fruit  with  sugar  will  be  complete  in  abont 
six  weeks,  during  which  time  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  perform  this  heating  process, 
as  above  described,  three  times.  The  im- 
pregnation of  the  fruit  with  sugar  being 
thus  complete,  it  is  taken  out,  washed  in 
pure  water  to  remove  the  flaky  particles 
that  adhere,  and  submitted  to  one  or  two 
finishing  processes,  as  follows: 

If  the  fruit  is  to  be  "glazed,'' that  is, 
covered  with  an  ice  or  transparent  coating, 
it  is  dipped  in  a  thick,  viscid  syrup  of  sugar 
and  left  to  dry  and  harden  rapidly  in  the 
open  air.  If  it  is  to  be  "  crystallized  "  it  is 
dipped  into  the  same  syrup,  but  is  then 
cooled  and  dried  slowly  in  a  kiln  or  cham- 
ber warmed  to  a  temperature  of  ninety  de- 
grees, Fahrenheit. 

This  slow  cooling  causes  the  thick  syrup 
with  which  the  fruit  is  covered  to  crystalize 
and  assume  the  usual  granulated  appear- 
ance. The  work  is  now  finished.  If  prop- 
erly done,  the  fruit  thus  preserved  will 
bear  transportation  to  any  climate,  and  will 
keep,  firm  and  unchanged,  for  years.  It  is 
packed  in  light  wooden  or  card-board  boxes, 
and  may  be  shipped  in  cases  containing 
several  hundred  pounds  each.  During  the 
process  of  impregnating  fruit  with  sugar, 
the  syrup  in  which  it  is  immersed  is  gradu- 
ally deteriorated  by  losing  its  sugar  and  ab- 
sorbing the  juices  of  the  fruit.  It  is  finally 
utilized  in  the  preparation  of  "conntore 
d'Apt, "  wnich  is  mode  of  soft  overcooked 
and  irregular  pieces  of  fruits  of  all  kinds 
mixed  in  irregular  proportion  preserved  in 
the  spent  syrup,  which  is  boiled  down  to 
(he  required  consistency. 
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AUSTRALIA  AND  NE«-   ZEAI.AKn. 


lu  regard  to  general  conditions  there  is 
practically  nothing  to  add  to  advices  of  the 
last  two  months.  In.  Australia,  the  rain- 
fall on  the  East  Coast,  at  any  rate,  has  al- 
most been  phenomenal,  and  the  reports  from 
the  interior  are  in  all  directions  satisfactory. 
The  lambing  is  stated  to  give  an  excellent 
percentage,  and  onr  friends  look  forward  to 
a  heavy  clip,  in  good  condition.  South 
Australian  agriculturists  also  report  gener- 
ally favorably  of  the  appearance  of  the  grow- 
ing wheat.  In  matters  commercial,  Victoria 
is  reported  to  be  very  prosperous.  The  in- 
dications from  South  Australia  and  New 
South  Wales  are  generally  of  a  more  hope- 
ful character — Ihat  the  former  Colony  is 
gradually  emerging  from  the  depression  of 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  would  prob- 
ably do  so  more  rapidly,  but  for  the  heavy 
deficit  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment Finance.  In  this  connection  the  Ade- 
laide Prices  Current  at  27th  June,  contain- 
ing Mr.  Wright's  Keport  on  the  prospects 
of  South  Australia,  will  be  interesting  and 
useful.  It  is  stated  that  in  New  South  Wales, 
mercantile  obligations  are  being  much  more 
readily  met,  and  they  are  confidently  look- 
ing forward  to  good  trade  in  coming  spring. 
In  New  Zealand  there  is  not  so  much  to  add 
to  former  reports  in  either  respect.  We 
have  had  some  very  severe  weather,  with 
considerable  falls  of  snow  in  the  South,  but 
oo  damages  to  Stock  in  the  back  country 
are  reported  so  far.  Reports  as  to  commer- 
cial matters  from  Wellington  and   Canter- 


bury are  favorable,  and  in  a  more  limited 
degree  from  Otago.  In  Auckland  the  de- 
pression still  continues  very  severe.  Still 
what  business  is  done,  although  of  limited 
extent,  and  still  more  narrow  "profits,"'  ap- 
pears to  be  sound  enough. 


A     NEW     WINE    <'OMPAKT. 

The  California  Winery  and  Security  Com- 
pany has  elected  the  following  officers:  A. 
Vignier,  President;  R.  J.  Harrison,  Robert 
J.  Tobin,  and  D.  V.  B.  Henarie,  Directors; 
D.  M.  Cashin,  Secretary;  H.  A.  Pellet, 
Superintendent  ;  Whitney  Palache,  Ac- 
countant; London,  Paiis  and  American 
Bank,  Treasurer. 

This  company  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State,  and  backed  by  men  of 
ample  means  and  unquestioned  reliability. 
The  company  will  commence  receiving  wine 
on  storage  after  Monday  next,  and  will  then 
prepare  to  forward  shipping  casks  to  those 
who  have  not  their  own  to  use.  Advances 
will  be  made  on  wine,  as  heretofore  stated, 
and  only  sound'and  pure  wines  will  be  re- 
ceived. 

A  side  track  is  now  being  built  into  its 
warehouses  at  Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets, 
and  men  are  at  work  getting  the  building 
ready  for  the  reception  of  wine  on  storage. 


The  Report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  State 
Viticnltural  Convention  is  now  published 
and  ready  for  delivery.  Singles  copies  are 
one  dollar  each,  but  special  rates  c»n  be 
obtained  for  five  copies  or  more. 


A     Hiut    for    Nnpn. 


The  orchardists  of  Santa  Ciara  Valley 
are  experimenting  with  the  labor  of  school 
children  in  gathering  their  fruit.  It  is  a 
success,  and  so  large  is  the  crop  that  they 
have  petitioned  for  an  extension  of  the 
vacation.  A  large  number  of  Chinese  have 
been  displaced  in  this  way.  We  hope  to 
see  all  the  vine-tying,  fruit-picking,  and  all 
such  light  work  in  this  valley,  done  by 
children  in  the  near  future.  In  the  gather- 
ing of  grapes  in  particular,  employment 
might  be  given  to  a  large  number  of  children 
in  the  vineyards  around  St.  Helena,  and  the 
Bcatteriug  of  money  among  young  and  old 
for  this  purpose  would  do  much  to  dispel 
hard  times. 


The  4jlr»|>c-GrowerM. 


A  meeting  of  grape-growers  took  place 
last  week  at  Cloverdale,  to  discuss  the  dis- 
position of  the  coming  grape  crop.  The 
grape  must  condenser  was  the  main  topic  of 
discussion,  and  it  was  determined  to  com- 
municate with  the  company  who  are  oper- 
ating the  machinery  in  rtgard  to  placing  a 
machine  in  this  district.  It  was  thought 
that  some  two  or  three  thousand  tons  of 
grapes  could  be  had  in  this  and  Geyserville 
district  which  by  oftVring  at  good  terms 
would  be  an  inducement  for  the  company  to 
locate  here.  The  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  correspond  with  the  Secretary  of  Viticnl- 
tural Commission  of  San  Francisco.  By 
next  week  some  definite  conclusions  will  be 
decided  on. 


EAST    BOTJJSTD    THROXJaH     FREiaHT 

Forwarded  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  July,  1887 


FORWARDKD    FI105I 

o 

-1/7 

In 

Pounds. 

ART1CLK8.                                 ? 

Sas  Francisco. 

Oakland. 

Los  A  NOBLES. 

COLTOX. 

Sacfaii«kto. 

San  Josk. 

Stockton. 

MARY.SVILLR. 

Beans 

Blankets  and  Woolen  Goods 

314,740 
80,770 
11,510 

il2,456 

1,423,510 

111,700 

3,140 

22,080 

76,540 

397,770 

20,000 

0,460 

10,690 

43,050 

23,400 

147,390 

5,170 

8,360 

7,120 
332,430 

316,956 

Borax 



40,640 

210 

622,820 

17,020 

6,790 
466,880 

2,520 

f'hina  Merchandise 

Cigars 

Clothing,  California  Manufactured. . 

Copper  Cement 

43'6,'656 

126[266 
62,880 

Fish    Pifkled 

255i5'26 

Fruit    Dried                     .                 ..-. 

64,430 

20,730 

.30,010 

6,635,200 

66,300 

12,110 
60,260 
10,860 
1(1,610 
44,330 
43,3ti0 
78.620 

'  3H,ii6 

22,090 

117,470 

3,280 

9,330 

'io^eso 

Hides                               

43,110 

102,330 

27,600 

5,410 

Matting 

Merchandise,  Asiatic  (in  bond) 

■  26,646 

366 

'  '321856 

10,520 

4,170 

7,480 
630 

Oils                                

■44;6b6 
128,590 

329,386 

177,200 

20,000 

178,770 

178i746 

Powder  and  Explosives 



'68iab6 

91,710 

Rite                

Shells                              

■■29,686 

Shingles        

332,670 

151,030 

39,610 

12,430 

0.182,370 

276,590 

5,551,150 

143,170 

Silk 

Silk  Goods     

Skins  and  Furs 



Tea 

iii'Mso 

50,880 

Whalebor.e 

Wheat  

2,682i826 

500 

Wine                   

201,450 
669,626 

305,810 

43,120 

■■8;266 

53,180 

Wooda  Valuable 

1,459,240 

idiJieiJo 

417,466 
105,950 

"     Pulled        

TotaU    



20,355,050 

699,930 

1.784.390 

1               360 

9.089,520 

634,040 

SO  600 

104  4211 

San  Francisco.           Oakla 
^0,355,060            699,9 

Id.            Los  An 
30             1,784 

DEt.e4 

treles,          Sacr 
,390             0,0 

OAplt 

aiuento.           Sa 
89,520           6' 

i:i.lA.tl< 

n  Jose.           St 
14,040             8 

330.. 

oektou.           M 
J,600                 1 

rysville.           C 
04,420 

olton.           Qra 
360               32, 

nd  ToUI. 
748,310 

H.M.NEWHALL 


OFFICE :  309  &  311  Sansome  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Shipping  a!id  Commission 
Merchants 

Agents  for  Growers  and  Manufac- 
turers. 

Charterers  of  Vessels  for  all  Trade  s 

Agents  for  the  Mexican  Phosphate 
and  Sulphur  Co's  Products. 

General  Insurance  Agents. 

^J'Have  correspondents  in  allche  Chief  Cities  o( 
the  Cnited  Stares,  Kurope,  AuH*''alia,  India,  ('hina, 
and  the  principal  Islands  of  the  Pacific;  purchase 
Koodi  and  sell  California  Frodncts  in  those  countrie*. 

General  Agents  for  the  Paoliic  *'oast 

..,.0F 

National  AssuranceCompany 

OF  IRKI.ANU, 
Capilal 85.000,000 

Atlas   Assurance    Company, 

OF  LONDON, 
rapilal *6.000.000 

Boylston  Insurance  Company 

OF  BOSTON,  MAS.S. 
4;a|>ltal  anal  »inr|»lns 8716,800 


CHOICE 


OLD  WHISKIES 


PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


We  Offer  for  sale  on  Favorable  Terms  to  the  Trade 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS,  NAMELY: 

"CRANSTON   CABINET" 
'A. A. A,"  "CENTURY" 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"MONOGRAM" 

VERY  OLD    AND    CHOICE,  IN     CASES  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  (^UART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK    CLUB"     Pure    Old    Rye 

And  "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  the 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whiskies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  them  by  the  mani- 
pulating dealer  being  that  the.v  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE    ACENTS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,      -  CAL. 


HENRY  WAAS,  Wood  Turner. 


-MANUFACTURER  OF — 

Wooden  Bungs.  Taps,  Plugs,  etc,.  Oak  Bungs,  Setl 

and  Hard  Wine  Plugs,  Soft  and   Hard  Tap 

Plugs,  Wine  Samplers,  Bung  Starters,  etc. 

702  MINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth,  8.  ¥ 

[EsUbliabed  Sines  ItJ&O. 


Aug.  19,  1887 
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WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &   CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


SAN  FEANCISCO  OFFICE: 

.  MARKET    AND    MAIN    STREETS. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

NO.    7(     HUDSON    STREET. 


AGENCIES    AT 


91    MICHIGAN    AVENUE,       FLAVEL   WAREHOUSE,       NO.    76   NORTH   SPRING   ST.,        64   DRURY    BUILDINGS, 

CHICAGO,    ILL.  ASTORIA,   OR.  LOS    ANGELES,   CAL.  LIVERPOOL. 

NO.    4    BISHOP8GATE   STREET,    Within    E.   C.,    LONDON. 


Sole  and  Exclusive  Agents  for  following  Brands  of  Salmon: 

COLUMBIA     RIVER. 

Booth  &  Co,  Black  Diamond,  Coleman  Flag,  McG-owan  Bros'  "Trap"  Brand,  Fisher- 
man's Pkg  Co,  Aberdeen  Pkg  Co,  White  Star  Pkg  Co,  Jas.  Williams  &  Co,  Thistle 
Pkg  Co,  Columbia  Canning  Co,  McG-owan  &  Sons'  "Keystone"  brand,  Sea- 
side Pkg  Co,  J.   W.   Hume   "Autograph"   brand. 


OUTSIDE     RIVERS. 


WACHUSETTS    PKG   CO, 

"SILVERSIDE"    BRAND, 

BATH    CANNING    CO, 

GARDINER    PKG    CO, 
HERA   PKG   CO, 

"TOMAHAWK"    BRAND,I 

SUNNYSIDE   PKG   CO. 


FRASER     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    CO., 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    PACKING    CO., 

ENGLISH    &.    COMPANY. 

SKEENA     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO     RIVER. 

COURTLAND  PACKING  CO.,  JONES  &  ANDERSON. 


We  also  ofier  For  Sale  of  Other  Columbia,  Sacramento  a,nd  Eraser  River  Salmon : 


Ceo.  W.  Hume's  "Flag"  brand, 

Hapgood   &  .Co., 

I    X    L, 

Pillar   Rock   Pkg  Co., 

Geo.   T.   Meyers, 

Ocean   Canning  Co. 

Badolett  &  Co.,  (Flats), 


Washington    Pkg  Go's  "Favorite"         Scandinavian  Pkg  Co. ^ 

Brand,  West  Coast  Pkg  Co., 

"Epicure"  brar^d.  Warren  &  Co-, 

Pacific  Union  Pkg  Co.,  ''Carquinez"  brand; 
Cutting  Pkg  Go's   "Cocktail"  (Flat«>,     Point  Adams, 

A.  Lusk  &  Go's  pack,  Wadham's   Fraser   River. 
"Mermaid"    brand, 


•ALASKA     FISH. 

Karluk  Pkg  Co.,  "Challenge"  brand,  Arctic  Pkg  Co.,  Arctic  Pkg  Co's  "King"  Salmon. 

We  also  have  the  "O  &  O"  brand,  an  outside  river  fish,  and  many  other  brands,  that 

can  be  had  on  application. 


WE     ARE     SOLE     AGENTS    FOR    THE     CELEBRATED 

Golden  Gate  Packing' Co,  "Black  Diamond"  brand  of  fruits, 
Barbour  &  McMurtry's  fruits  in  glass,  Coleman's  "Flag" 
brand  of  fruit,  San  Lorenzo  Pkg  Co,  Riverside  Fruit  Co, 

Colton  Cannery,  J.  Lusk  Canning  Co,  San  Mateo  Pkg  Co, 

Sierra    Madre    Packing    Co,    Santa    Clara    Packing    Co. 


Our  lines  of  Canned   Fruits   and  Canned  Salmon  are  incomparable,  and  we  will   make  prices  F.O.B.   or   C.I.F.   for  Greai 

Britain,  Australia  and  the  Colonies. 
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OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY 

PER  STEAMER  SAN  BLAS,  AUGUST    15th,  1887. 

TO  NEW   YORK. 


SEA. 


'B 

'D4Co 

Bus 

10 

-r::::;-:.::::- 

,  V 

V  B  in  diamond.. 
'  in  diamond  .... 
i  H 

in  diamond 

iaif  diamond 

L 

<B 

,iB  J 

'K 

IFM 

WM 

fVCo    

t" •.-• 


Lenormand  Bros.. 
B  Dre\fua  &Co.. 
C  Cnrpy  &Co 


Lacliman  &  Jacob!  — 


Kohler  &  Van  Berrien . 


C  Scliilling  &  Co 

■Japa  Valley  Wine  Co 


rXCKAGES  AND  CONTENTS. 


25  barrels  Wine 

60  barrels  Wine 

62  barrels  Wine 

9  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

26  barrels  Wine 

20  barrels  Wine 

40  barrels  Wine 

20  barrels  Wine 

tf  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

1 0  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

100  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Brandy' 

o  half  barrels  Brandy.. 

100  barrels  Wine 

7  barrels  Wine 

2  half  barrels  Wine. ., 


Total  amount  of  Wine 

Total  aniouiit  of  Brandy, 


3,17 

2,375 

2,599 

449 

49 
1,275 
1,011 
1,999 
1,010 

305 
1,267 

509 

603 
1,273 
4,961 

502 
47 

128 
4,7.55 

300 
62 


26,815 

I75J 


$328 

1,200 

1,0411 

3()0 

304 

361 

337 

698 

380 

117 

358 

206 

168 

385 

1,218 

502 

94 

256 

1,900 

262 

117 


10,182 
350 


1 

\B  Sl  Co.  La  Libertad, . 

\.R,  Acajutla 

fG  in  square,  Corinto  . 

'b  b  Co,  La  LiberUd  . 
|A.,  San  Jose  de  Uuat.. 

*,  L«  Union ?.., 

i  li  S,  Champerico  . . .    . 


le  U,  Corinto.. 
1 


TO   CENTKAL  AMERICA. 


V.U  Libertad......... 

^  W,  San  Jose  de  Guat. 


LS  Haas 

Kohler  &  Frohling. 


Bloom  Bros.. 


Rart  nna,  Ghiradclli  &C 

Schwartz  Bros 

Monteale^re  &  Co  . . 
JohnT  Wright 


Urruela  &  Urioste. . 


1  barrel  Whiskey 

7  kejrs  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine 

40  cases  Wine 

15  cases  Wine 

20  cases  Whiskey:     . . . . 
'20  cases  Wine 

4  packages  Whiskey.... 
10  kegrs  Wine .* 

5  packages  Wine 

10  cases  Wine 

4  half  barrels  Whiskey. 

6  cases  Wine . . . 

4  kegs  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  96  cases  and 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  24  cases  and  . 


42 

70 

200 


120 

104 

80 

470 
14H 


$116 
61 

204 

75 

1,50 

107 

135 

96 

43 

40 

523 

24 

60 

710 
934 


TO   MEXICO 


^  Co,  Acapulco. . 
t,  Maazanillo  .. 


t  k  Co,  Acapulco 

[  Co,  Acapulco    

)  &  Co,  San  Bias 

I  Bl  Co,  Acapulco 

in  shield,  Acapulco. 
V  E,  Touala 


,  Manzaiiillo 

Total  amount  of  Wine, 


L  b  Lastreto  

Deinplane  &Co 

Urruela  &  CJrioste  . . 


Wijrhtman  Bros  . 
I  Outte 


Kohler  &  Frohlinf^ 

J  H  Uitickman 


2  barrels  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine. .... 

1  Keg-  Wine , 

2  casks  lied  Wine. 
10  cases  Wine 

1  cask  Wine , 

0  casks  Wine 

5  cases  Sherry. . ., 

2  octaves  Wine. .. 

1  octave  Brandy. . . 

2  barrels  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Brandy. 


15  cases  and. 


98 

52 

13 

118 

57 
287 

32 
17 

50 

707 
17 


TO   PANAMA, 


i  Cahrera.  Konm  &  Co. .  |  2  casks  Wine |       124  | 


$45 


^  YOKOHAMA— Per  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co*s  Steamer  Kio  dk  Janeiro,  Aug.  13,  1887, 


(.  A.  Yoko 

C  A,  Kobe  

0  diftmond  Co,  Yoko 

e 


}i  diamond 

1  Co,  Yoko 

iC  28  in  square,  Yoko 

|8  in  half  diamond,  T,  Yoko 

I  d  iamond,  K,  Yoko 

)  in  diamond,  W,  Shanghai. 


Uuschler  Bros. 
S  Mayers 


J  Gundlach  &  Co 

Williams, Diinond  &Co 


10  barrels  Wine... 

5  barrels  Wine. . . . 
10  casks  Wine.  . ., 

6  cases  Wine 

15  casea  WhiNkey. . 
18  barrels  Wine... 
9  barrels  Wine .... 

1  case  Wine 

1  case  Wine 

1  case  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 


(        Total  amount  of  Wine.  9  cases  and , . 

1        Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  15  cases  and. 
J  ~ 


500 
250 
580 


888 
450 


$250 

125 

203 

20 

195 

454 

365 

3 

3 

13 

22 

1,448 
195 


U 


TO  HONOLULU— Per  O.  S.  S.  Go's  Steambr  Australia,  Aug.  16,  1887. 


Arpad  Uaraszthy  &.  Co 


B  Dreyfus  &  Co. 


Vh 

*G&Co. 


iCo 
Co.. 


M  &  Co  . 


Pascal,  Dubedat  &  Co 
M  S  Grinbaum  &  Co... 

C  Carpy  &.Co 

Lachman  &  Jacobi 

Kohler  &  Frohling 

Spruance,  Stanley  &  Co 


1 10-gallon  keg  Brandy. . 
40  10  (fallen  keg.s  Wine  . 
58  5-g:allon8  ketfs  Wine.. 

S  barrels  Wine 

29  cases  Wine 

i  barrels  Wine 

17  half  barrets  Wine     . . . 

>5  10-gallon  kegs  Wine.. 
80  5-gallon  kegs  Wine  . . 

5  half  barrels  Brandy 

2  barrels  White  Wine.... 

5  cases  Wine 

1  half-cask  Wine , 

2 half  barrels  Wine  ...  . 

SOkctfs  Wine 

40  cases  Whiskey , 

6  t  ases  Brandy 

25  cases  Whiskey 

6  cases  Brandy 


110 
400 

»50 

400 

290 

290 

395 

395 

60 

60 

Total  amount  of  Wine,  5  cases  and 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  10  cases  and. 
Total  amount  of  Brandy,  65  cases  and .  . 


1,611 
130 

68 

30 

56 

600 


3,406 
140 


nKIHK    WINE. 


1,226 

125 

70 

20 

30 

43 

623 

370 

33 

181 

33 


3,066 
241 

218 


MISCELLANEOUS  SHIPMENTS. 


DRSTINAtlOM. 


orla.  ., 

ico. 

oria. . . 
olulu. 


Geo.  W.  Elder. 

Newbern 

Mexico 

Consuelo 


Steamer. 
Steamer , 
Steamer  . 
Brig 


2,413 


60 

$39 

524 

379 

77 

67 

1,752 

1,506 

1,991 


Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers 28,116  (jfaltons      $11,360 

Total  Miscellaneous  shipments 5,819      "  6,495 

Grand  totals 33,935  »17,865 


Editoe  Mebchant: — The  first  grapes  at 
the  fruiterer's  stand  remind  me  of  many  a 
vine  field  where  the  luscious  bunches  are 
hidden  under  the  dense  foliage  and  soon 
will  suffer  the  effect  of  the  crusher.  Entic- 
ing to  look  at  these  eastern  grapes  are,  but 
the  writer's  palate  has  had  too  long  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rich  fruit  of  the  vines  of 
Southern  Europe  and  of  California  to  relish 
imperfect  saccharine  mixed  with  the  per- 
fume and  flavor  of  the  vulpine  grapes  in- 
digenous in  this  region.  Too  much  skin 
and  seeds  and  too  little  juice  deter  my 
spoiled  taste  from  finding  them  toothsome 
I  let  them  alone  and  content  myself  to  wine 
my  water  with  the  perfectly  fermented 
juice  of  higher  grade  grapes.  The  potent 
capability  of  the  product  from  Crabb's 
Black  Burgundy  grape  to  keep  the  blood  in 
this  abnormally  ardent  season  at  the  normal 
degree  of  temperature  is  being  demonstrated 
on  ever  so  many  whom  fate  keeps  in  this 
city,  the  writer  among  them,  while  who 
can,  seeks  the  cooler  regions  near  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  hills  or  in  summer  resorts. 
It  may  be  a  trifling  contribution  to  the 
general  success  of  our  wines,  but  it  is  not 
an  insignificant  sign  of  the  approach  of 
greater  popularity  of  them,  that  the  medi- 
cal faculty  of  the  capital  pays  deserved 
heed  to  nature's  proper  and  eflScucious 
medicine  wine.  When  in  the  Public  Schools 
the  idea  is  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  the 
present  generation,  that  wine  ought  to  be 
eschewed  as  dangerous,  unnatural,  nay 
poisonous — when  authors  of  text  books 
who  never  were  authorized  by  study  of  the 
subject  to  emit  an  opinion  on  it,  we  may 
rejoice  at  the  fact,  that  the  highest  intelli- 
gence among  the  pliysicans  plead  and 
adopt  our  cause  and  have  practically  the 
means  and  the  opportunity  of  verifying  and 
confirming  the  views  demonstrated  as  cor- 
rect, held  by  a  hnndrt  d  millions  in  the  grapes 
growing  countries,  namely  that  the  judiciou- 
use  of  a  pure  and  good  wine  from  good 
varieties  is  a  blessing. 

Let  me  note  also  the  splendid  and  spon- 
taneous aid  now  granted  our  industry  by 
the  Washington  press.     Mr.  Fox.  the  pro- 
prietor   of    the    National   Repttblican,   Dr. 
Hines,  one  of  its  editors,  and  the  staff  gener- 
ally, are  defending  our  views  which  coincide 
with  theirs.    We  shall  have  valuable  assist- 
ance from  that  paper  when  the  fight.against 
bogus  wines  will  be  renewed,  for  like  every 
good  patriot,  those  gentlemen,  Capt.  J.  N. 
Burritt  of  the  Sunday  Herald,  Mr.  Morrow 
of  the  Hunday  Gazette,  Mr.  Kilbonrn  of  the 
Critic,  and  presumably  the  press  generally 
here,  are  as  desirous  to  antogonize  sham 
and  adulteration  as  the  grape  growers  them- 
selves.    The  two  first  named  papers  make 
it  a  point  to  place  before  their  readers  what- 
ever instructs  on  the  subject  of  our  industry, 
and  there  is,  different  from  the   generality 
of  daily  papers  of  large  cities,  reading  mat- 
ter in   many  a  column  that  interests  the 
agriculturists,  and  the  townsman  likewise. 
The  idea  put  forward  by  more  than  one 
grape  grower  and  advocated  in  a  very  clever 
leader  of  the  S.  F.  Call  of   acting  by   co- 
operation in  many  populous  centers,  in  the 
cause  of  popularizing  our  wines  by  supply- 
ing them  in  an  unadulterated  and  identical 
shape   true    to   grapes   named,   should  be 
taken  in  hand.    The  field  is  an  enormously 
large  one.     The  moral  effect  of  the  accessi- 
bility  at    moderate   prices  of   pure  wines 
would  be  a  great  one.     It  would  counteract 
both  the  abuse  of  ardent  drinks  and  of  total 
abstinence  vagaries.      It  would   help   the 
adherents  to  temperance,  and  our  industry  I 


would  find  allies  in  the  rational  temperance 
people.  It  would  dispel  the  fog  of  ignor- 
ance on  the  subject  of  wine,  considered 
generally  as  a  means  for  the  furtherance  of 
intemperate  habits  and  not  as  a  wholesome 
article  of  diet.  Let  the  consumer  every- 
where have  his  bottle  of  wine  at  the  moder- 
ate price  it  can  be  had  in  California,  and 
let  the  proper  use  of  it  be  explained.  Let 
the  workingman  find  health  and  vigor  in 
his  bottle  of  claret  diluted,  and  the  absurd 
idea  that  he  cannot  be  trusted  set  forth  by 
Powderly,  will  soon  be  proven  an  absurd 
fallacy.  Popularizing  our  good  pure  wines 
among  the  masses,  will  bring  about  an  easy 
outlet  for  every  gallon  we  can  produce. 

F.  Pnrr. 
Washington,  D.  C.  August  7,  1887. 


PKIMONAI.. 


E.  W.  E.  Koch,  the  Ohio  vinegrower,  is 
in  the  city. 

A.  G.  Chauche,  owner  of  the  Mont  Bouge 
Cellar  and  Vineyard,  has  been  elected  Vice 
President  of  the  California  Wine  and  Se- 
curity Co. 

Charles  Heidsieck,  of  Keims,  France,  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  champagne 
house  which  bears  his  name,  visited  this 
city  during  the  week.  Since  his  arrival 
here,  Mr.  Heidsieck  has  taken  a  flying  visit 
to  several  of  our  more  important  vine-bear- 
ing districts,  and  expresses  the  opinion  th.it 
this  State  is  destined  in  the  near  future  to 
be  the  chief  source  of  siipplyiug  red  wines 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Talking  about 
the  vintage  of  "this  year  in  France,  round 
about  Keims,  Epemay,  Avenay,  Ay,  Cram- 
ant,  Eilly  la  Montagne,  etc.,  Mr.  Heidsieck 
says,  that  on  the  Montagne  de  Killy,  the 
vines  are  not  bearing  fruit  in  such  abund- 
ant quantities  as  heretofore,  but  that  the 
quality  will  be  very  good.  He  states  that 
on  the  mountains  of  Reims  (Montagues  de 
Eeims)  the  vines  are  not  bearing  in  very 
abundant  quautitities,  but  that  the  wine 
will  be  very  good;  the  other  vineyards  are, 
on  the  whole,  about  the  same  as  in  former 
years,  and  will  no  doubt  yield  a  total  of 
4,000,000  to  5,000,000  gallons. 

His  firm  exports  to  Great  Britain,  Amer- 
ica, etc.,  from  250,000  to  300.000  barrels 
every  year,  and  is  year  by  year  gradually 
increasing  its  sales. 


Heetin);    vf 


tbe    Cummliiiilon 
B.  F.  District. 


for    the 


San  Fbancisco,  August  17th,  1887.      4 
The   Secretary  of   the  State   Viticultural 
Commission  has  issued  the  following  circu- 
lar: 

By  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  State 
Viticultural  Commission,  I  am  instructed  to 
inform  you  that  a  meeting  has  been  called 
by  the  Commissioner  for  the  San  Francisco 
Viticultural  District,  to  be  held  at  the  offi- 
ces of  the  Commission,  No.  204  Montgom- 
ery St.,  San  Francisco,  on  Wednesday, 
August  24th,  1887,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 

'This  meeting  has  been  called  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  large  number  of  persons  from 
Santa  Clara  and  Alameda  Counties,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  with  their  members 
of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  practica- 
bility of  securing  favorable  legislation  in 
Washington  to  protect  genuine  wines  against 
unrestricted  competition  with  spurious  com- 
pounds. It  is  desired  that  this  should  be  a 
general  meeting  of  all  persons  interested  in 
viticulture  in  the  State,  and  a  special  invi- 
tation is  hereby  extended  to  you  to  be  pres- 
ent and  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  sf 
the  meeting.  Invitations  have  been  extend- 
ed to  the  entire  California  Congressional 
delegation,  both  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. The  Grape  Growers'  and  Wine 
Makers'  Association  has  accepted  an  (invi- 
tation to  be  present. 

Yours  KespeetfuUy, 
Clabknck  J.  Wetmobe,  Seoty. 


Aug.    19,  1887 
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NIUAII    BKtrtS    AT   riti»MO. 

The  culture  of  the  BUgnr  b*>fit  in  the  Sun 
Jimqniu  »iilley  bus  until  lately  remained  a 
bare  sngg.  ution.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
li«v<i  l>ei  u  succoBsfuIly  grown  at  IhUIou  and 
Kaoraiuenlo,  on  the  moist  liinds  of  the  Sac- 
rninfuto  rirpr,  on  which  irrigation  iBunnec- 
eR»ary.  It  i«  «Jouhtful  that  the  BUgar  beet 
haH  ever  been  cnltivati  d  where  irrigation  is 
iudispenBiiWe,  and  this  fact,  as  well  rb  the 
high  Bumuior  temperature  of  the  southern 
valley,  has  discourogi  d  the  attempt.  lu 
fact,  the  Tery  idea  of  a  root  tilled  full  of  ir- 
rigation water,  and  then  wilted  by  the  torrid 
heat,  is  enough  to  eicite  the  antipathy  of 
the  nianufnctiirer. 

The  sueci  bb  of  the  sugar  beet  in  La. 
Angeles,  howeyer,  encouraged  the  hope  that 
with  a  proper  selection  of  soil  and  of  the 
time  of  planting  and  irrigation,  a  root  suit- 
able for  the  sugar  makor  might  be  produced 
in  the  San  Joacjuin  valley,  and,  if  so,  that 
the  crop  might  be  made  to  supplement  that 
of  the  coast  valleys  so  as  to  prolong  materi- 
ally the  annnal  campaign,  the  shortness  of 
which  is  a  heavy  charge  on  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  somewhat  costly  plant  of  beet- 
sugar  factories.  As  stated  in  a  paper  on  the 
subjoct,  published  in  the  December  number 
of  the  Overland  Monlhly,  the  campaign 
period  in  Europe  usually  docs  not  much  ex- 
cetd  three  months— October,  ■  November, 
December — while  in  California,  owing  to 
the  favoring  climatic  conditions,  there  is  no 
dilBculty  in  lengthening  it  to  the  five 
months  from  September  to  January,  both 
inclusive. 

Preliminary  experiments  to  test  the  feas- 
ibility of  growing  good  sugar  beets  under 
the  condition  of  the  Fresno  climate  have, 
during  the  present  season,  been  made  by 
Mr.  M.  Denicke  of  Fresno.  Mr.  D.  ob- 
tained last  autumn  from  Mr.  Dyer  of  Alvar- 
ado,  some  reliable  sugar  beet  seed,  and 
sowed  it  at  intervals  from  December  to 
April.  The  results  of  the  examination  of 
three  lots,  planted  and  harvested  as  stated 
below,  were  as  follows: 

Lot  No.  1. — Seed  sown  in  December,  har- 
vested May  27th.  The  lot  consisted  of  four 
roots,  two  of  which  (Al  showed  just  an  in- 
dication of  new  growth  starting  in  the  cen- 
ter, while  in  the  two  others  (B)  a  short  seed- 
stalk  was  already  formed,  so  that  they  had 
evidently  passed  the  proper  stage  for  sugar 
making. 

Lot  No.  2. — Two  beets  from  seed  planted 
early  in  April  by  Mr.  L.  J.  McCleary,  on 
sandy,  ashy  soil  on  King's  river,  six  miles 
east  from  Selma.  Harvested  June  26th. 
Little  or  no  indication  of  new  growth  start- 
ing. 

Lot  No.  3.— Two  roots.  Seed  sown  about 
March  15th,  on  "white-ash"  soil.  Harvest- 
ed June  29th.  Somewhat  fresh  looking  in 
the  center  but  no  serious  show  of  new 
growth. 

Lot  No.  i. — Date  of  sowing  not  stated. 
Roots  in  good  apparent  condition.  Har- 
vested August  4th.  The  assays  resulted  as 
folio  wa: 


Purity. 
Coeneient. 

teqi-OM 
ci  d  c  ?i  <3 

Caae  buirar. 
Per  Cent. 

ct-dcies 

Average  Weiuht 
Ounces. 

•H  ^  »  ^  -C 
?l  Ot  -^  tl  CI 

Harvested. 

i»t-»o 

Sown. 

Lot  No.   1  A 
Lo>.  No.    1   B 
Lot  No.  2... 
Lot  No.  3.. 
l.ot  No.  4 . . . 

With  regard  to  the  data  in  this  table,  it 
should  be  stated  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen- 
eral reader,  that  roots  having  an  average  of 
10  per  cent,  of  cane  sug.kr  and  ft  purity  co- 
efficient of  80  (that  is,  80  per  cent,  of  cane 
sugar  in  the  total  solid  c<mt<nts  of  the 
jnicu)  would  be  couKidered  a  fair  workable 
material  b^  the  sugar  maker.  But  a  higher 
sugar  per  cent,  in  the  juice  may  offstt  a 
lower  degree  of  purity,  and  vice  vei:vi. 

It  will  be  noted  that  tliJ  average  of  the 
three  first  lots  (leaving  out  of  consideration 
lot  1,  B)  is  11.1  per  cent,  of  sugar  with  a 
purity  coefficient  of  81.4;  they  are  therefore 
amply  within  the  limits  stipulated  by  the 
sugar  maker.  As  for  lot  1,  B,  the  fact  that 
the  roots  had  begun  to  throw  out  seedstfilks 
shows  at  once  that  they  had  passed  beyond 
the  limits  within  which  the  crop  should  have 
been  harvested.  I  conjecture  that  this 
growth  had  been  started  by  untimely  irriga- 
tion. As  for  lot  i,  although  it  shows  a 
somewhat  higher  sugar  percentage  than  No. 
3,  its  lower  purity  coeflicient  would  never 
theless  render  it  less  desirable  as  it  stands; 
but  the  appearance  of  the  roots  suggests  in 
this  case,  also,  that  the  proper  time  for  har- 
vestiag  had  passed  by. 

Considering    that    the    persouB   growing 
these  beets  were  without  expurience  in  the 
premises;  that,  in  fact,    irrigation  has  prob- 
ably never  been  bofoie  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  beets;  and  that  the  right 
time  and  the  proper  amount  must  in  this 
case  be  considered  as  at  least  equally  as  im- 
portant as  in  the  case  of   wiuo  grap  s,  the 
results  thus  obtaiued  aro  exoaediugly  en- 
couraging.     They    imply    that   in    Middle 
CaKfoniia  the  working  campaign  for  sugar 
beets    can     very     probably     be    extended 
through    the    mouths    of   June,    July   and 
August,  making  it  reach  from  June  1st  to 
February    1st;    and    considering    that   the 
beets  of  the   first  lot  had   already   passed 
their  best  condition  by  a  week  or  two,  and 
that  with  somewhat  improved  arrangements 
for  the  preservation  of  the  late-grown  beets 
they  can  probably  be  carried  to  the  middle 
of  February,  we  can  foreshadow  the  possi. 
bility  of  such  an  extraordinary  feat  as  an 
eight  months'     campaign    of    a    beet-sngar 
factory,  running  on  fresh  beets.     With  the 
additional     possibility    of     utilizing    beets 
sliced  and  dried  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  raisin  crop,    the   full   twelve-month 
may   ultimately  be  called  into  n  quisition 
It  must,  howevei',  be  rern'mb^red  that  in 
order   to  realize   such    results,    it  mui-t  be 
feasible  to  bring  the  beets  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  and  those  of  the  coast  valleys 
within  reach  of  one  and  the  same  factory 
plant.      The  roots   will   not  bear  railroad 
transportation   to   any   distance;   but   with 
cheap  water  transportation  it  might  be  feas- 
ible to  let  the  crops  of  Fresno  and  Merced 
start  up  the  faotones  located  in  the  upper 
bay  region,  in  June,  and  to  keep  them  run 
uiug  until  the  middle  of  February  by  su]  . 
plies  from  the  coast  region. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  extended  and 
carefully  guarded  experiments  will  bo  madH 
the  coming  season,  even  if  the  omis.iou  of 
Congress  to  render  the  Experiunuit  Station 
bill  ifS.ctive  by  means  of  an  appropriation 
should  not  be  made  good  in  lime. 

E.  W.  HiLGARD, 

Btrkeiey,  August  12,  1887. 


"OENOTANNIN." 

The  undersignid  beg  to  call  the  altontioD 
of  VViuu  Growers,  Wine  Merchants  and  the 
Trade  to  the  superior  merits  of 


Chevallier-Apptrts' 


Oenotannin," 

to  all   li^ht 


as  a  corn  clive  and   a   )nirifi( 
Table  Wtlies,   iVhUe  and  lltd 

Its  merits  are  best  stated  as  follows : 


I.    HHtif/    nsi-d    at    the    liinr.    of 
crimhlitii  I  lie  f/rapm  into  mum: 

It  regulates  and  secures  the  perfect  fer- 
mentation of  the  must  into  wine. 

It  combines  with  the  ferments,  niyco- 
dermes  and  albuminoides,  etc.,  and  pri  cipi- 
tates  all  impurities,  insoluble,  into  the  lees. 

It  concentrates  and  diraiuiKhes  the  lees, 
leaving  a  larger  quantity  of  pure  wine. 

The  wine  being  freed  of  all  disturbing 
elements,  it  promotes  its  perfect  develop 
ment  of  color  and  bouquet,  of  natural 
strength  and  aroma. 

II.  Being  used  on  fennenfed 
wines  before  the  second  Clarifi- 
catlom 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  second  fermen- 
tation of  young  wines. 

It  restores  the  natural  tannin  of  the  wineB 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  inn)aired  by 
imperfect  fermentation  or  treatment. 

It  strengthens  and  developcs  their  natural 
color  and  aroma,  preparing  and  assisting 
them  for  thorough  clarification  and  ripenin<i 
them  for  earlier  delivery. 

Directions  for  Use  on  AppUvoUioti. 

For  sale  in  tins  of  1  kilo=2  1-5  lbs.  each, 

by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co.. 

JSOl.E    AWEHITS. 

3  1 4  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco 


H.  McUON AI..D Pr.  allien 

U.  MeDOlVAbl*.  Jr Vlo«  Pr««ldr» 

O.  Ml  RPHY CiMiliI* 


ST.A.m31Vt:E3WlT '< 


PACIFIC  BANK 


AT  C;AMB  op  BUUKBia 


June  30,  1887. 


RESOURCES. 

Hank  Premises »150,000 

Dthtr  lira!  Kstale 30,041 

Ijiiid  Association  and  Gaa  Stock 44,716 

I/oansand  Disccunhl 2,619,586  W 

Diic  from  Banks aB1.2Bl   V 

.Money  on  hand 899,1,3  4 

$4,107,809  '. 


LIABILITIES. 

cWtat  p«id  up $1,000,000  ( 

Surplus  Fund 60O.O00  < 

Individcd  Profits 3,8.J1  ' 

Due  Iteuositors 2.265,773  / 

Due  Banks 248,193  I 

$4,107,809  ; 


Wc  take  pleasure  In  thankiuK  our  customers  i 
their  patronasre,  and  request  a  continuance  there- 
We  have  been  able  in  the  last  six  months  to  carry 
additional  $50,(i00  to  Surplus  Account,  besides  p« 
inc  our  usual  dividend. 

B.  H.  McDONACD,  President. 


CHALLENGE 

DOUBLE  ACTING  HORIZONTAL  WINE  FORCE  PUMP 

ON  PLANK.  WITH  BRASS  LINED  CYLINDER,  ADJUSTABLE  LEVER. 


The  Nnpa  County  Committee,  orgauized 
for  exhibiting  the  productfi  of  Napa  county, 
at  the  Mf^chanics'  Fair  at  San  Francisco  is 
holding  weekly  meetings,  during  this 
month.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  Crabb,  has 
appointed  the  necessary  sub-committees  to 
perfect  the  important  work  for  this  county. 


This  cut  represents  our  Horizontal  Challen 
Wine  Pump,  of  great  compactneaa  and  jkjw 
lor  u=e  in  wive  ceUars  for  pumping  from  o 
tank  into  another.  The  Cylinders  of  our  Ir 
Pumps  are  brass  lined,  the  piston  rod,  valve*  a 
valve  seats  are  brasp.  The  nuts  on  the  rodi 
either  side  of  pump  exposed  to  the  action,, 
water  or  wine,  are  non-cormsive.  Our  all  Bn 
Pumps  are  made  entirly  of  brass,  with  the  \ 
ception  of  the  lover,  and  at  an  extra  cbarpe 
will  furnish  them  also  with  all  meUllic  valvea. 

The  watcr-wsys  ar«  large  and  very  direct,  a 
the  whole  pump  is  so  simple  thit  there  is 
liability  to  get  out  of  ordtr,  and  so  subotanf 
as  to  be  very  enduring.  This  Pump  is  extenaivi 
used  by  Wine  Men.  Being  ton  pact  it  is  ea» 
removeJ  from  place  to  place.  The  arronijemc 
of  the  lever  makes  it  less  laborious  to  wc 
than  the  ordinary  lever.  We  recommend  t 
Pump  to  wine  dealers  a«  the  most  serTicea  ■ 
Pump  for  their  requirements,  and  guaran 
them  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  )ump 
this  purpose  in  the  market.  It  is  simple  m 
construction,  and  can  be  taken  a)  art  aiid  } 
together  with  an  ordinary  wrench.  We  guan 
tee  this  pump  to  work  one-'hird  easier  than  a 
other  Pump  we  know  of,  and  to  pump  one-th 
more  wine  with  the  name  amount  of  lal»or  in  » 
same  xiven  time.  You  will  see  by  t«stimonl 
that  we  do  not  claim  one-ha'f  wha*  the  part 
»  ho  are  uxing  them  do.  KA<"M  PI  Ml* 
€Ji:AKANTKKI>.  If  they  do  not  come  up 
our  tiuarantee  you  may  return  it,  rnd  wc  » 
pay  all  charges. 


Sond  for  Special  Prices. 

We  carry  the  most  conipUte  line  <"  Wine  Hose,  Wine  Cocks,  Wine  Press,  Gri»^ . 
Crushers,  etc.,  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

tsrfientl  for  Wine  Makers'  4'h talo ;ae.-Ct 

WOODIN&  LITTLE, 

809  and  51  I   MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRAMCISC< 
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Aug.  19,  1887 


Proposed  Pure  wine  Bill. 


The  following  is  the  proposed  draft  of  the 
Pure  Wiue  Bill  to  be  iutrodnoed  at  the  next 
Sessiou  of  Congress: 

Pure  wine  is  to  be  exempt  from  license. 
Imitations  shall  pay  license . 

Violators  of  both  shall  be  subject  to  pun- 
ishment. 

Pure  wine  shall  be  defined  as  either  pure 
fermented  grupe  juice  or  the  same  with  such 
addition  of  sugar,  water  or  spirits,  or  all  of 
them;  which  addition  shall  not  exceed  the 
quantity  of  must  by  100  per  cent.  Thus,  in 
Kelly's  island,  13  to  11  pounds  of  grapes 
shall  never  produce  more  than  two  gallons 
of  wine. 

Condensed  must  or  dried  grapes,  common- 
ly called  raisins,  used  alone  or  both,  or 
either,  added  to  fresh  grape  must,  may  be 
used,  but  their  use  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  proportion  regarding  the  increase  of 
wine  produced  by  the  ;iddition  of  sugar, 
water  or  alcohol.  Either  one  or  two  of  all 
these  constituents  may  be  used. 

Condensed  must  shall  be  computed  ac- 
cording to  the  original  quantity  of  grapes 
from  which  it  was  obtained,  and  raisins  iu 
like  manner. 


Imitations  of  wines  shall  be  defined  as 
such  other  vinous  fluids,  which  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  grapes  used,  indicate 
a  lesser  pioportion  of  pure  grape  juice  than 
previously  designated;  also  any  and  all  pure 
grape  wines  fermented  with  other  fruit 
juices. 

Any  addition  to  pure  grape  wine  as  de- 
fined before,  or  of  chemical,  or  vegetable, 
or  any  other  substances  whatever  for  color- 
ing, strengthening,  flavoring  or  increasing 
the  quantity  shall  stamp  such  a  product  as 
an  imitation. 

Wines  may  be  made  of  other  fruits,  such 
as  cherries,  currants,  apples,  pears,  peaches 
and  berries,  and  no  license  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  growing  or  manufacturing;  but  such 
substances  uiusi  be  designated  by  their  true 
names, 'and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  as  to  additions  of  sugar,  water 
and  spirits. 

Any  manufacturer  who  sells  or  imitates 
grape  wine,  or  any  of  the  fermentable  fruit 
juices  or  vegetable  juices,  shall  be  punished 
under  this  act;  and  any  wholesale  dealer 
who  changes  pure  grape  wine  so  as  to  make 
them  imitations  shall  be  amenable  to  pun- 
ishment. 


Ca- O  O  X>  IT  3E3  .^  :eil  '  s 

"COLD  SEAL" 
For   Sale    by    All    Uealerx. 


Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes. 
GOODYEAR   RUBBER  CO., 


K.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.  )  .„„„ 
S.  M.  RUNYON,     po^NTS. 

577  and  979  Jlarliet  St.,  Has  FitA.Nnisco 


Subscribe  for  the  Mebcha^t. 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


CAPITAL.  ASSETS. 

JANUARY  1,  1875 |    300,000  $    747,488  45 

JANUARY  1,   1880 '. 750,000  1,1(!0.017  00 

JAjnUARY  1,  1887 1,000,000  2,052,262  90 

Losses  Paid  in  Twenty-four  Years,  $7,000,000  00. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President,  WM.  J.  BUTTON,  Secretary. 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President,         B.  FAYMONVILLE,  Asst.  Secretary, 
N.  T.  JAMES,  Marine  Secretary.      ^ 


MESSRS.  A.  BOAKE  &  GO'S 

LIQUID    ALBUMENS, 
FOR   CLARIFYING    AND   PRESERVING    WINES. 

orno  .  Jw  "'"'">*'(.'"«1  hivvinj,'  heen  appointed  Sole  Agents  on  the  Pacillc  Coast  by  Messrs.  A.  B(<IAKE  &  CO., 
STRATtORD,  tng.,  for  their  renoivned 

LIQUID   ALBUMENS, 

Bes:  to  call  the  attention  of  Wine  Urdwers  and  Wine  Vierchants  to  the  following  articles,  the  superior  merit  of 
To-o  „  J  ""  '^"."""""d  liy  Silver  .Medals,  the  highest  awards  given  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  Paris 
18(8,  Bordeaux  1882,  and  Amsterdam  18S;J,  viz: 

LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    RED    WINES, 

Claret,  Burgundy  and  Port. 

LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    WHITE    WINES, 

Sauteines,   Sherry  and  Madeira,   also  for  distilled  liquors;  Whiskey, 
Gin,  etc.,  etc. 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

For  Preserving  the  Brilliancy  of  the  Wines. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

For  Correcting  the  Roughness  of  Young  Wines. 

WINE    RESTORER, 

For  R  storing  Badly  Made  or  Badly  Treated,  Harsh  and  Tart  Wines. 

A  trial  accordiog  to  direcUou8  will  prove  the  Superior  Qualities  of  these  Finings. 

For  ?ale  in  ([uantities  to  suit  by 

CHARLES  MEINECKE  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

314  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


w 


DiclertMyers  SilBrCo. 

MINE  &  WORKS,  COVE  CREEK,  U.  T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Fine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

AND 

Lump  Sulphur  for  Acid  &  Powder 
Works. 


igp" Guaranteed  Purer  and  Finer  than  any 
iu  this  Market. 


For  NRle  in  liOts  to  Suit. 


JAMES  LINFORTH, 


Agent, 


120  Front  St-,  San  Francisco. 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 
CORES,    BBEWERS'    AKD    BOTTLERS'    Sin>PLIES, 

SODA  WATER  AND  WINE  DEALERS'  MATERIALS. 

ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS* 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


313  SACRAMENTO  ST. 


San  Francisco. 


RUPTURE 

8uickly  and  I'ernmnently 
ured  bi-  tJu-   (V]et>rnted 
DK.  PIEKCE'S  PATENT 

MAGNtTIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Original  and  On'i.t  Gknuine 

ElectricTruss,  IVrfwtlietainer 

Kuwy  to  wear.  InBtantlj- relieveBevery 

caKe.  Has  cured  thousands.   Kst»b.lS75. 

Send  for  Free  Illuatr'd  PnmpljIetNoL 

MAGNETIC  ELASTICTRUSS  CO., 

304  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
704  SAC'MENTO  ST..  SAN  FRANCTBCO  CAL 


SUBLIMED    SULPHUR. 


Tlie    "SICILIAN   SULPHUR   CO."    coTitinues    to 
manufacture  a  superior  quality  of 

SUBLIMED     SULPHUR. 

its  perfect  purity  rendering  it  particularly  suitable  for 
Vineyards,  Itlarket-Kardeiis,  I^nuudries. 
Shcepwasb,  etc  Large  stuck  constantly  ou 
hand,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  at  lowest  price. 

PHILIP    CADVr,    Airent. 

Office — 412  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A.  1876  S.  I.  XIX. 
1.8. 1888  0. 


The  IndastrioDi  ntver  Siak. 


CROSSE    &    GARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Itanches,    Residence,    Business    and    Manufacturlnt; 

Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  C<  nimia-ipn . 

And  Publishers  of  ''Sonoma  County  Land  Register 

and  Santa  Rosa  Business  Directorv.7. 


OFFICE  312  B  St.. 


Santa  Kosa,'  Cal 


THE    RISOON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS- 

Cor.  Beale  A  Howard  Sis..  S.  F. 

W.  H.  TAYLOE,  Pres  t.  K.  S.  MOORK,  Supt. 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IS    ALL    ITS   BRAKCUES. 

Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressure  or  Compound. 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinila  built  complete,   witi. 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  orCon)posite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Parti:;ular  attention  given  to  the 
quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 
but  flrst-class  work  produced. 

SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR-xMAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  auprovcd  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

PL'MPS.  Direct  Acting  Piinipy,  for  irrigation  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with   the  celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  ^uuip. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND  STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &c  CO., 


61   &  53  FIRST  STREET. 


Union  Foundry  Block, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


169  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 


Aug.  in,  1887 


SAN    rBANOISOO    MBBCHA]^"T. 
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GRAPES  WANTED! 

2,500  Toes  of  drapes, 

Muscats,  Bergers  imJ  Otiier  Varlelk's. 

P.  O.BURNS  WINE  CO., 

SAN  JOSE. 
r«    Al»Ply  A't'T  Sepl ember  l»t. 


HORSE  POWERS,  WIMOMli'l'M, 
Titiks,  »nd  -M  kinds  o(  rujiipitiif  Machinery  tmilt 
Iv  (inler.  Awiirilrfl  UipliiinH  twr  wiiKlluillK 
at  Mechnnic'o  Fair,  I8S5.  VVindniills  tiom 
«li5.  Hor^e  Powers  fFom  ».>0.  F.  W.  KROWH 
A  «'0.,  Sl.Bcale  Strert,  Nnu  Franrliovo. 


The  Wine  and  Spirit  Review. 

Published  sunu-monthly  at 
Xew  York,  IjonUvlllc  auci  Chicago. 


Subscription SS.OO  per  Annum 

An  exctflleut  medium  for  wino  makers  de- 
siring to  sell  the  ir  goodp  in  the  East. 

Adrertisiiig  Kates  on  appliention  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  S.  F.  llERCHANr. 


X3 

LOMA  PEIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE  ON  HAND  A  FLL[*  SUPPLY  OF  THE 

folIowiDK  size 


GRAPE  STAKES, 

2X2-4  FEET  LONG. 

2X2-5  FEET  LONG, 

2X2-8  FEET  LONG. 


Wbich     will      b«     sold     at     rcaMOiiable 
rateH. 


Address  all  comTkiunications  to 


LOU  PRim  LUMBER  CO, 

LOMA  PRIETA. 

S«ntm  Crnz  Caiinty.  Cal. 


A  MEMeift  ON  OLIVE  6R0WIN9 

4 

WITH    ILLUSTBATIONS. 

■ead   Before  (be    State   BortieallarM 
■oelety,  February  29,  1884,  by 

FRED.  POHNDORFF. 


Win  b*  m»ilad  bj  the  S.  F.  Mircbaht  oa  nedpl  M 
60  aoti  tn  oot  ar  two-cent  postage  itooiM. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 


AND- 


SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


CALIFORNIA     VINEYAKDS. 


K 


HVti    tllARI.EN. 

»  Kruu  Stiition,  St.  Helena,  NapaUcCal. 

Producer  of  tine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


H 


W.  CRABB,  Wine  C'cUarand  Distillery,  OakviUe, 
,     Napa  County. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


F.  KORBEL  &  BROS. 

727    BRYANT    ST.,  8.  F., 

Or  at  NORTH  FORK  MILL,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal 


HEAUrS 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

S4  Post  St.  S  F. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Short-hand,  Type  Writin(f,  Teleijraphy,  Sin^'e  and 
Doulile  Entry  Bookkee)  ini:,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Business  Penmanship,  Mercantile  Law,  Business  Cor- 
respondence. Lectures  on  Law,  Actual  Buttiness  Prac- 
tice; Importintr.  Brokerasre  and  Bankint',  English 
branche."*  Drawing,  the  Modem  Lans^ua^ea,  all  for 
$75  p-r  ttrm  ot  ii  months. 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Olive  Cul- 
ture, Oil  Making  and  Olive 
Pickling, 


Adolph  E.  Flamant, 

or  Napa,  C'al. 

Price,  One  Dollar. 


For   Sale   at  Office   of   the  San  Fbancisco 
Mbbchant. 


Chas.  Bundschu. 


J.  GnNDLACH. 


J.   GUNDLACH   &  CO. 

Vine  Growers  and  Shippers  of 

CALIFORNIA 

WINES  AND  BRANDIES. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE: 

CORNER    MARKET    AND    SECOND    STS. 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 

52    WARREN    STREET. 


ANGLO  -  NEVADA 
Assurance  Corporation 

i  OF 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FIRE  and  MARINE. 


Capital  Fuliy  Paid,  $2,000,000. 


OFFICE:      4IO     PINE     ST. 


DIRECrORN: 


LOUIS  SLO.SS. 
J.  B.  HAGOIN, 
.1.   ROSEN  (■KM), 
O.  L.  B11A.S1>ER, 
J.  F.  BIOELOrt, 


W.  H.  DIMOND. 


J.  W.  MACKAY 
W.  F.  WIIITTIEB. 
E.  E.  EYKE, 
E.  L.  GRIFFITH, 
J.  OKEENEBAUM, 


This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  rcceire  appli- 
cations for  Fire  and  Marine  lusurancc . 


G.  h.  BRANDER President 

C    F.  FAKNFIELU SecieUry 


BHiikvrM.    The    Keva.la    Bank    (of   Hnn 
FranclNvo. 


3»"0'V\7"       X1.E3.^X>'S'. 


THE 

]F\Ei=>o:FLrr 


OF  THE 


FOURTH  ANNUAL 


STATE 


VITICULTURAL 

CONVENTION. 


PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR. 


Qtfick  or  THE  San  Franxisco  Merchant 

E.C.HUaHES&OO., 

Publishers, 
511  Sansome  Street, 


FAIRBANKS' 

VINEYARD  SCALES 

AND 

THERMOMETERS. 

Fairbanks  &  Hutchinson, 

.517  A   51!)  JIarkct    St.,  Sau    traucUro 

118  Commercial  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


CALIFORNIA    WINERY    AND    SECURITY    COMPANY. 

Vfines  Stored  and  Loans  Aegotiated  on  Fnre  Soand  Wines  Only. 

H.  A.  PELLET  of  St.  Helena  will  superintend  the  careful  treatment  of  the  Wines  stored,  and  will  issu 
certiflcates  on  maturity  of  their  genuineness.  n.  M.  CASUIIV.  Mecretary. 

WAREHOnSE.S  -Formerly  sugar  reflniries,  Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts.    OFFICE— 303  Battery  St. 


THE     VITICULTURE 

OLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  making,  niaturiuK  and  keeping 
v>f  Claiet  wines,  by  the  Viscount  Villa  Xlaior.    Trans- 
ate  t  by  Kev.  .John  J.  Bleasddle,  1>.  D.,  ori^Mtic  ana 
1\H».  (Bnoloifist,  etc. 
Price   76  cents;    by  mail  80  cents.     For  aaie  by 

"THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT.' 

LUX  'J;ititi,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DK.  JORDA>'S 


IVIuseuni  of  Anatcmy 


G° 


751  Market  SU,  San  Franc)»co. 
o  anil  learn  how  to  avoid  dieiease  and 
how  wonderfully  vou  are  made. 
Private  office 'J  1 1  Geary  street.  Con 
Hultation  on  lost  manhood  and  all  dis 
of  men.  Britcht's  Disease  anr 
Diabetes  cured.     Send  for  book 
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HONOLULU. 

CASTLE  &  COOKE, 
SHIPPING 

ASD 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

WM.  G.  IRWm  &  CO 

sugak  factors  and 
COMMISSION  AGENTS 

lloiiolnlii.  II.  I, 

— AGENTS   rOB— 

HAK ALAU  plantation Hawaii 

NAALEllU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HON  UAPO  I'LANTATION Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

STAK  MILLS Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COM'L  &  SUGAR  CO Maui 

MAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIIIEE  PLANTATION Maui 

MAKES  SUGAR  CO Kaua 

KEALIA  PLANTATION... Kauai 

A8r<^>it!«  for  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

TaTzellerbachV 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPING  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Foster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twinei. 

419  &  421  CLAY   STREET. 

A  few  doors  bctow  SAnsomo  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  L.  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

.Sue  ■cssors  to 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOWE  &  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Aj;ents    American   Sujiar   Refinery    and  WashinRton 
Salmon  Canncrv. 

Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  aud  Fruit  Brandies. 

San  Jose  Vaults, 

7tb,  8th,  Sun  Salvador  &  Willium  Sts., 

SAN    .TOSE.  p.  O.  Box,  1368. 

John  T.  Cutting  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 

Khii    FraiK'iseo. 


SAIf   FRANCISCO    MERCHANT. 


Aug.  19,  1887 


IMPOETEES  OF  ALL  KI.NDS  01' 

Priutiuar   niifl    Wrnpikins    I>n|M-i-. 

401  &  •i03  Sassosie  St.,  S.    K. 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER 

A  10  PAGE  MONTHLY. 

Published  at  CharloUeKville,  Virginia. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growiij'  belt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  pxperieuccd,  rra<tical 
pomologists  on  the  editorial  staff.  Ai:  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tue  fruit- 
grower. Official  organ  of  the  Monlicello 
Grape  and  Fruit  Growenj'  Association. 
Agents'wanted. 


THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO., 

:!u«t.._'itrilll.v  irivitcn  tile  ilttcntion  nl  TOfHISTS  ANIi 
rl.KA.sritE  SBKKKRS  to  the  .^IM'EKKlli  KACILJT- 
:ES  ulTor.leil  l).v  thtj  '-Noitherii  Divi.iou"  of  itt)  line 
or  rcao  itt;;  tile  principal 

JOMMEH  AND  WINTER  BESOaTS  OF  OALITOHNU 

WITH    SPKED,  SAFKTY  AND  COMFOllT. 

F<Ki<.n  loro.  Moiilo  Park.  Simla  <'li>rn. 
'.an  JiiKO.  ilIaiirwiK*  Miuoral  .S|triiiKN. 
.ilroy  Hot  S2>rlii;rN. 

-M  O  J»"  T  E:  HL  DEI  "K"- 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  AMERICAN   WATERING   PLACES." 

C'ninp  Ciooilnll,  Aptos,  I,oma  Pricin, 
.Hoiite  ViNia,  New  BrlKhtoii.  Soqiiel. 
€ainp  C'n|>itola,  aiKl 


S.    p.    COMPANY. 


PARAISO  HOT^SPRINGS. 
PASO       DE       ROBLES 

HOT  AND  COLD  SULPHUR  SPRINGS, 
And    the  only  Natural  Mud   Baths   in    the    World. 


EL 


This  Road  runs  throusrh  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  sections  of  California,  and  is  the  only  line 
traversing'  the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley,  celeorated 
for  its  proauctivencss,  ana  tliu  picturesque  and  park- 
like character  of  its  scenery;  as  also  tlie  beautiful  San 
Benito;  Pajaro  and  Salinas  Valleys,  the  most  flourish- 
ing agricultural  sections  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Along  the  entire  route  of  the  "  Northern  Division  " 
the  tourist  will  meet  with  a  succjssion  of  ('.xtensive 
Farms,  Deliehtful  Suburban  Homes,  Beautiful  Gar- 
dens, Innumerable  Orchards  and  Vineyards,  and  Lux- 
uriant Fields  of  Grain;  indeed  a  continuous  panorama 
of  enchanting:  Mountain,  Valley  and  Coast  scenery  is 
presented  to  the  view. 

Characteristics  of  this  Line: 

GOOD  ROAD-BED.  STEEL  RAILS.  FI.FGANT  CARS, 


LOW  RATES, 


FAST  TIME. 


FNE  SCENERY. 


Ticket  Offices— Passenucr  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  St.  Station,  No.  613  Market  Street, 
Grand  Hotel,  and  iLotunda,  Baldwin  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  A.>st.  Pass.  andTkt.  Agt. 


QUICK   TIME   AND    CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Cities 

Via  the  Great  Trans-eontincntal  All-Rail  Routes 
—  OF  the  — 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

CJOlVEI^-A-TSr  "ST. 

(Paciiic    £ vstkm  ) 

Daily  Express  and  Enii^'rant  Train**  make  prompt  con- 
Jnections  with  the  t>everal  Railway  IJnesin  the  East, 

CONNKCTINO    AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE   SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 


SHIPPING. 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


(CARRYING  THE  UNITED   STATES,  HAWAIIAN 
J  and  Colonial  mails  for 

HONOLULU, 

AUCKLAND. 

and  SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT   CHANGE. 
The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamship 


rHiRo.txANS    SLEEPinre  i;ak.s 

are  run  dally  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 

No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

tST  Tickets  sold,  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  information  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's OBicBS,  where  passengers  calling  in  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


H.«tlliroa-cI.   XjAXXcajs 

FOB  BALK  ON  EEASONABLE  TEEMS, 
Apply  to,  or  address, 


ZEALANDIA. 

Will  leave    the    Company's  wharf,  corner   Steiiart 
lind  Kolsoni  streets, 

FRIDAY,  Anjr.  36lh,  1887.  at  2  P.  M. 
Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 


For  Hoiiolnlii  anil  Return, 

AUSTRALIA, 

Tnesilay,  Kept.  IStli  at  2  P.  91. 


For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  office,  327  Market  st. 
JOHK  I>.  SPRECKEUS  A  BROS., 
(General  Aarents. 


W.  H.  MILLS, 

Land  Agent, 

C.  P.  R.  R.    SAN  FRANCISCO, 


JEROME  MADDEN, 
Land  Agent, 
S.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.  jr.  TOWN  E,  T.  H.  «tOOI>]HAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt^  Agt. 

•  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1856. 


FAFER. 


1886. 


Manufacturers   of   and   Dealers   in   Paper   of  all   kinds. 


Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY. 

Proprietors  Pioneer  and  San  Geronimo  Mills.        Agents  for  South  Coast  (Straw)  Mills 

'•414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OCCIDENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

tOMPANY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  bts. 
at  2  o'clock,  P.  M . ,  for 

YOKOHAMA    and   HONUKOIirti. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  » ith  steamers  for  Shanghae. 


1887. 

STKAMBR  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

GAELIC TUESDAY,  AUG.  •23d 

BELGIC SATURDAY,  SEPT.  lOth 

SAN  PABLO SATURDAY,  0(,'T.  1  t 

OCEANIC THURSDAV.OCT  20th 

GAELIC WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  9th 

BELGIC TUESDAY,  NOV.  29th 

SAN  PABLO WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  "ilst 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhihition  and  Passage  Tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freicht  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  the  Pacihc  Mail  Steamship  Coinpan'/'s  Wharf,  or 
at  No.  '202  Market  street.  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  Gen.  I'assenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD   President 


Life  Scholarship,  $75. 
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The  Fungus  Diseases  of  the 
Grape  Vine. 

Two  special  works  of  a  scientific  character 
on  the  fungi  of  the  vine  were  published 
several  years  ago.  In  the  first,  104  species, 
or  so-called  species,  are  described,  while  the 
second  cnnmerates  ■224.  Althongh  many  of 
the  fungi  described  in  these  works  are  such 
OS  are  common  to  all  kinds  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  many  others  are 
doubtless  only  secondary  forms  of  which 
the  perfect  state  is  unknown,  there  yet  re- 
mains a  goodly  number  that  are  directly  or 
indirectly  injurious  to  the  vines  which  they 
infest.  Of  these,  very  few  are  known  ex- 
cepting to  the  mycologist.  It  is  only  those 
that  have  made  themselves  felt  through 
their  widespread  and  devastating  efifects 
that  have  received  popiilat  recognition. 
There  are  but  four  that  can  claim  such 
prominence  in  this  country.  They  are  the 
Downy  Mildew  {Peronospora  I'iticoki,  De 
By.);  the  Powdery  Mildew  {Uncinula  spir- 
alis, B.  &  0.);the  Black-rot  {Physalospora 
Bidxrellii,  Sac.)  and  Anthracuose  (Sphace- 
loma  ampelinum,  De  By.).  These,  together 
with  one  or  two  others  of  U-ss  importance, 
will  be  here  treated. 

THE   DOWNY    MILDEW. 

(Peronospora  citicola,  De  By.) 
The  Downy  Mildew  is  common  to  both 
the  wild  and  cultivated  grapes  of  this  coun- 
try, and  from  the  former  it  doubtless  was 
conveyed  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
particularly  in  the  Central  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  it  has  long  been  known  as 
a  serious  pest.  It  is  now  reported  to  be  in 
California,  where  the  loss  it  occasions  in 
some  localities  is  vaiioasly  estimated  at 
from  10  to  50  per  cent.  In  New  England 
and  along  the  northern  tiir  of  states,  al- 
though of  freqnent  occurrence,  its  action  is 
comparatively  iusignificant. 

In  one  respect  Downy  Mildew  may  be 
deemed  a  more  serious  enemy  to  viticultare 
than  either  of  those  to  be  described,  as  by 
its  action  on  the  leaves  it  aifi^cts  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  vine,  weakening  its  vitality  and 
eventually  destroying  it.  This  action  upon 
the  leaves  interferes  with  the  development 
of  woody  tissue  in  the  growing  shoots  and 
prevents  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
wine  produced  will  be  inferior  both  in 
quantity  and  quality. 

There  is  no  fungus  disease  of  cultivated 
plants  that  has  received  more  general  atten- 


by  the  horticulturist,  nor  one  that  has  been 
more  carefully  studied  by  scientific  observ- 
trs,  that  the  mildew  under  consideration, 
so  that  there  are  few  points  in  its  natural 
history  not  now  thoroughly  understood. 

It  was  first  collected  in  1834  by  Schwein- 
itz,  who  erroneously  referred  it  to  Boirytis 
canna  of  Link.  In  1848  it  was  named 
Botrytis  viticola  by  Berkeley  and  Curtis, 
and  was  distributed,  without  description,  by 
Ravenel  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Fun;ji 
Caroliniani.  It  was  not  until  18G3  that  the 
fungus  was  referred  to  its  proper  genus  and 
a  full  description  given  of  it  by  De  Barry  in 
the  Annnles  den  Sciencfx  NatureUes  (serie  4, 
tome  XX,  p.  125).  In  1876,  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Busney  Instiiuticm,  appeared  Professor 
Farlow's  very  excellent  paper  on  The  Ameri- 
can Grape  Vine  Mildeir.  In  the  same 
journal  (p.  427)  and  in  the  Botanical 
Gazette  (vol.  VIII,  p.  309)  Prof essor  Fariow 
has  published  full  botanical  descriptions  of 
the  fungus.  The  most  famous  memoir, 
however,  on  this  subject  is  that  of  M. 
Maxime  Cornu,  Le  Peronospora  des  Vif/nes, 
published  in  Paris  in  1882. 

A  great  deal  has  been  published  in  onr 
agricultural  and  horticultural  journals 
about  the  Downy  Mildew,  or  Peronospora. 
of  the  vine,  and  much  information,  often  of 
sound,  practical  value,  has  been  dissemina- 
ted in  this  way  among  the  people  respecting 
this  pest;  but  for  all  that  has  been  written 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  certainly  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  disease  has  been  dis- 
covered in  this  counti'y. 

EXTERNAL    CHARACTERS. 

The  Downy  Mildew  is  a  true  parasite, 
closely  allied  to  the  fungus  of  the  potato 
rot,  and,  through  its  action  on  the  vine, 
produces  changes  that  are  quite  character- 
istic. It  attacks  all  the  green  portions — the 
leaves,  young  shoots,  and  hemes — and  in 
seasons  favorable  to  its  development  causes 
not  only  a  loss  of  the  present  crop,  but 
often  so  diminishes  the  vigor  of  the  vine  as 
to  seriously  aft'ct  its  future  productiveness. 

The  vegetative  portion  of  the  fungus,  the 
mycelium,  traverses  the  tissues  of  the 
affected  i)Iant,  going  between  the  living 
cells  and  from  them  deriving  its  nourish- 
ment by  the  aid  of  little  suckers.  Threads 
from  this  mycelium,  passing  into  the  air 
without,  thi'ongh  the  stomata,  branch  and 
fructify  and  form  the  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous white  patches  that  are  familiarly 
referred  to  as  the  "Mildew,"  or  the"  Downy 
iMildew.'' 


In  the  latitude  of  Washington  this  mildew 
appears  abjut  the  middle  of  June,  if  snffi 
cient  heat  and  moisture  prevail,  and  con- 
tinues, with  varying  intensity,  until  the 
season  of  frosts.  Pale  green  or  yellowish 
spots  of  irregular  size  and  outline  appear 
upon  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  as  the 
first  manifestation  of  the  disease.  Corres- 
ponding points  on  the  lower  surface  soon 
exhibit  the  outside  development — the  spore 
bearing  filaments  of  the  fungus — in  the  form 
of  white  patches  that  are  very  conspicuous 
on  the  smooth-leaved  varieties  of  grapes. 
As  the  disease  progresses,  the  yellowish 
spots  of  the  upper  surface  assume  a  brown- 
ish hue,  which  gradually  becomes  more  in- 
tense, finally  having  all  the  characters  of 
completely  dried  and  dead  tissue.  These 
spots  may  be  quite  small;  late  in  the  sea- 
son the  older  leaves  attacked  are  often  cov- 
ered all  over  with  minute  brown  spots, 
which  are  nsnally  sharply  defined,  being 
limited  by  the  nerves  in  the  leaf;  again  they 
may  be  so  large  as  to  nearly  cover  the  whole 
surface,  in  which  case  the  destruction  of 
the  leaf  is  quickly  accomplished.  Under 
the  final  action  of  the  fungus  the  leaf  be- 
comes thoroughly  dried  amd  shriveled  as  if 
burned,  and  the  tissues  are  particularly 
brittle.  It  very  rarely  occurs  that  the  mil- 
dew itself  appears  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf.  In  severe  cases  the  growth  of 
the  fungus  extends  to  the  young  shoots, 
and,  although  the  couidia-beariug  filaments 
do  not  appear  excepting  upon  the  youngest 
and  most  tender  of  these,  the  action  of 
the  mycelium  checks  their  further  develop- 
ment, and  finally  the  tissues  are  killed.  The 
effect  upon  the  shoots  is  often  to  produce 
dark-colored,  slightly  depressed  markings 
as  a  consequence  of  the  sinking  away  of 
the  tissues  beneath .  These  markings  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  deep  and  lacerated 
lesions  of  Anthracnose. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  mildew  only 
attacks  the  berries  when  they  are  quite 
young,  and,  so  far  as  observed  by  the  writ- 
er, this  is  true.  The  affected  berries  rarely 
attain  more  than  one-fourth  their  full  size, 
often  remaining  no  larger  than  small  peas; 
they  soon  turn  brown  or,  when  the  fungus 
fruits  upon  them,  gray  in  color.  There  is 
thus  produced  a  kind  of  "  rot "  which  is 
popularly  named  "brown-rot"'  or  "gray- 
rot."  From  statements  made  by  Professor 
William  Trelease*  it  appears  that  the  mil- 
dew affects  berries  in  advanced  stages  of 
their  growth.     In  the  fall  of  1884,  Professor 


Trelease  spent  several  days  at  Ithaca,  Wis., 
in  the  examination  of  rotting  grapes.  He 
states  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
diseased  berries  in  that  vicinity  were  simply 
drying  up  and  falling,  with  no  external  sign 
of  insect  attacks.  These  berries  when  cut 
open  showed  quite  uniformily  a  discolored 
appearance  before  any  trace  of  injury  could 
lie  seen  at  the  surface.  As  a  rule,  while 
most  of  the  pulp  remained  unaffected,  a 
zone  of  browned  tissue  could  be  seen  run- 
ning almost  or  quite  around  the  fruit  be- 
tween the  seeds  and  the  skin.  In  sections 
of  this  diseased  tissue  he  discovered  myce- 
lium, which  was  evidently  that  of  some 
Peronospora,  possessing  the  small,  round 
haustoria,  or  suckers,  of  the  mycelium 
which  is  found  in  grape  leaves  attacked  by 
Peronospora  viticola,  De  By.  Sections  of 
grapes  containing  this  mycelium  were  placed 
in  damp  air,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  sev<r.il  of  them  produced  a  small 
quantity  of  the  fruit  characteristic  of  this 
Peronospora.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  most  destructive  form  of  the  grape-rot 
in  Wisconsin  is  a  direct  result  of  the  growth, 
in  the  berries,  of  the  fungus  which  causes 
the  common  leaf  disease  of  the  vine. 

The  berries  of  some  of  the  varieties  of 
grapes  cultivated  on  the  grounds  of  this 
department  have  been  during  she  present 
season  (188G)  badly  infested  by  the  Perono.*. 
pora.  The  peduncle  is  swollen  and  distort- 
ed because  of  the  mycelial  growth  within, 
and  the  fructiferous  filaments  whiten,  here 
and  there,  the  berries  as  well  as  the  stalks 
supporting  them.  To  the  left  are  shown 
three  healthy  berries  taken  from  the  sama 
vine  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  compari- 
son of  these  with  those  diseased  by  the 
Peronospora  the  severe  effects  of  this  fungus 
are  very  forcibly  illustrated.  Tha  dis-ased 
berries  in  this  case  were  brown  and  had  a 
rotten  appearance,  although  they  were  of 
nearly  their  original  firmness  and  nut  at  all 
shriveled. 

BOTANICAL      CHARACTERS       OF      THE       DOW^NT 
MILDEW. 

The  fungus  named  by  De  B.iry,  Peronos- 
pora viticola,  has  been  shown  by  repeated 
inoculations  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  the 
"Mildew,"  the  external  characters  of  which 
have  been  described  ab^ve.  This  fungns 
consists  of  a  mycelium  or  vegetative  portion 
which  grows  within  the  more  tender  end 
living  tissues  of  the  vine,  producing  the 
'changes  constituting  the  so  called  disease. 
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Upon  this  mjceliuin  at  different  periods 
and  in  very  unlike  ways  two  sorts  of  repro- 
produotive  bodies  or  spores  are  formed,  one 
kind  produced  externally  on  short  filaments 
and  named  conidia,  the  other  devfloped  by 
a  special  sexual  process  on  the  mycelium 
within  the  tissue  of  the  host  plant  and 
termed  oospores.  The  first  are  prodaced 
in  great  numbers  throughout  the  summer 
and  serve  for  the  immediate  propagation  of 
the  fuugns,  effecting  its  rapid  distribution; 
the  second  are  formed  later  and  do  not 
germinate  until  the  following  season.  The 
former  are  often  called  "summer  spores'' 
in  distinction  from  the  latter,  which  have 
been  named  the  "  winter  spores." 

Tlie  mycelium  —The  vegetative  portion,  or 
mycelium  of  the  fungus,  grows  between  the 
cells  composing  the  tissues  of  the  leaves, 
young  grapes  and  shoots,  never  through 
them,  and  the  threads,  or  hyphte,  of  which 
the  mycelium  is  made  up,  branch  most 
irregularly  and  vary  greatly  in  diameter.  In 
the  more  condensed  tissues  these  threads 
are  very  fine,  while  in  that  which  is  less 
compact,  and  particularly  in  tissues  having 
intercellular  spaces  of  considerable  size, 
the  threads  are  coarser  and  are  often  curi- 
ously branched.  These  threads  have  no 
cross  partitions,  or  septa,  but  are  continuous 
throughout  their  whole  length  and  are  filled 
with  a  colorless,  granular  and  somewhat 
oily  substance.  At  frequent  intervals  on 
these  threads,  as  they  push  their  way  be- 
tween the  cells,  minute  lateral  projections 
are  formed  that  penetrate  the  adjacent  cell- 
walls  of  the  host  from  which  they  absorb 
the  nourishment  for  the  support  of  the 
fungus,  whence  they  have  received  the 
name  of  suckers,  or  haustoria.  These 
haustoria  are  nearly  spherical,  strongly 
contracted  at  the  point  of  attachment  with 
the  hyphas,  their  greatest  diameter  being 
rarely  more  than  half  that  of  the  latter. 
The  contents  of  the  perforated  cells  quickly 
turns  brown,  ultimately  affecting  the  out- 
ward changes  already  described.* 

Just  beneath  the  stomata,  or  breathing 
pores  of  the  leaf,  the  hyphse  are  particularly 
abundant  and  intricately  entangled.  A 
number  of  branches  from  these  masses  of 
threads  pass  outward  through  the  openings 
of  the  stomata,  developing  into  the  conidio- 
phores  or  bearers  of  the  conidia  already 
referred  to. 

Conidiophorts  and  conidia — The  slender 
filaments  of  the  fungus  that  issue  through 
the  natural  openings,  the  breathing  pores 
in  the  leaves,  support  upon  their  branched 
extremities  numerous  spores  called  conidia, 
and  are  hence  named  conidiophores  or 
conidia  bearers.  Four  to  five  or  even  as 
many  as  eight  or  nine  of  these  conidiophores 
issue  from  each  breathing  pore,  and  it  is 
because  of  their  great  abundance  that  the 
fungus  becomes  visible  to  the  naked  eye; 
the  downy  white  patches  of  mold,  so  con- 
spicuous on  the  un3er  surface  of  the  affected 
leaves,  being  wholly  this  growth.  The 
length  of  these  filaments  averages  about 
1-50  of  an  inch;  their  diameter  is  nearly 
uniform  throughout,  and  their  manner  of 
branching,  which  is  quite  characteristic. 
The  ultimate  points  of  the  branches  to 
which  the  conidia  are  attached  are  termed 
sterigmata.     A  few  hours  of  a  single  night 


'The  mycelium  is  dilficult  to  see,  especially  witii  the 
suckers  adheriner.  It  is  most  readily  made  out,  per. 
haps,  in  fresh  sections  of  the  afTected  berries.  To  ob- 
serve it  in  the  leaves,  fragments  are  detached  from 
the  mildewed  parts  and  placed  for  an  instant  in  strong 
acetic  acid;  they  are  then  transferred  to  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassa,  which  is  gradually  warmed  until 
it  just  reaches  the  boiling  point.  The  fragments  are_ 
Qow  washed  in  alcohol,  carefully  dissected,  and  exam 
ncd  in   glycerinii. 


is  all  the  time  required  for  the  development 
of  the  conidiophorts  and  conidia,  but  the 
mycelium  may  exist  within  the  tissues  of 
the  leaves  or  other  affected  parts  a  long 
time  before  this  outward  development  takes 
place.  The  conidiophores  only  appear  un- 
der certain  favorable  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, and,  as  these  conditions  may  only 
occur  at  intervals  of  considerable  length, 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  assuming  that  a  new 
infection  takes  place  each  time.  That  vines 
previously  free  from  the  mildew  may  be- 
come affected  at  any  time  during  the  sum- 
mer, there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  appearance 
of  the  mildew  on  the  leaves  may  come  from 
mycelium  that  arose  from  a  much  earlier 
infection. 

The  conidia  are  the  reproductive  bodies 
that  are  borne  in  great  profusion  on  the 
ultimate  branches  of  the  conidiophores.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  from  two  to  ten 
millions  of  these  bodies  may  be  produced 
on  a  single  invaded  vine,  and  as  each 
conidium  is  capable  of  producing,  should  it 
fall  upon  good  ground,  five  or  more  new 
individuals,  the  reproductive  power  of  the 
fungus  passes  our  comprehension. 

In  shape  the  conidia  are  generally  dvoid, 
the  smaller  end  being  at  the  point  of  attach- 
ment, their  longest  diameter  being  from 
6-10,000  to  9-10,000  of  an  inch.  They  are 
very  thin-walled,  and  are  filled  with  a  color- 
less, nearly  transparent,  granular  fluid. 
Their  formation  takes  place  with  great  rap- 
idity, and  when  mature  they  are  most  easily 
detached  from  their  supports.  In  respect 
to  the  germination  of  these  bodies  I  quote 
the  following  from  Dr.  Farlow's  paper  on 
The  American  Grape  Vine  Mildew. 

The  germination  of  the  conidia  was 
studied  by  us  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
when  the  fungus  was  in  its  prime.  Leaves 
affected  with  the  fungus  were  gathered  in 
the  afternoon^  and  allowed  to  remain  under 
a  moistened  bell  glass  during  the  night.  In 
the  morning,  parts  of  the  leaves  where  fresh 
conidia  had  grown  during  the  night  were 
cut  out,  and  the  conidia  shaken  into  watch- 
glasses,  or  into  glass  slides  containing  a  few 
drops  of  water.  In  order  to  test  the  condi- 
tions of  germination,  some  of  the  bell 
glasses  were  placed  in  a  light  room,  and 
others  kept  in  the  dark,  and  sowings  were 
made  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  The 
result  was  uniformily  the  same,  whether 
the  conidia  were  in  the  dark  or  light.  Ex- 
periments in  direct  sunlight  were,  however, 
unsuccessful,  as  the  sun's  rays  heated  the 
water  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  necessarily  samll  amount 
of  water  used.  With  relation  to  the  time  of 
day  at  which  the  sowing  was  made,  ger- 
mination took  place  in  all  cases;  but  the 
conidia  sown  in  the  morning  generally  ger- 
minated somewhat  more  quickly  and  more 
abundantly  than  those  sowu  in  the  after, 
noon.  This  might  have  been  partly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  conidia  sown  in  the 
morning  were  in  better  condition,  the  result 
of  a  growth  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours, 
while  those  sown  in  the  afternoon  were  the 
conidia  produced  during  only  four  or  five 
hours  of  the  afternoon.  It  was  not  possible 
to  keep  the  conidia  which  was  produced  in 
the  night,  until  the  afternoon,  as  they 
generally  fell  from  their  attachments  in  the 
morning,  and  began  to  germinate.  In  all 
cases,  the  germination  took  place  with  a 
surprising  regularity. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  conidia  were 
slightly  swollen,  and  their  contents  had  be- 
gun to  segment,  •  •  •  each  segment 
having  a  light-colored  nucleus.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  the  seg- 
ments had  resolved  themselves  into  a  num- 


ber of  oval  bodies,  which  collected  at  the 
distal  end  of  the  conidia,  and  which  before 
long  succeeded  in  rupturing  the  cell-wall 
and  making  their  escape  from  the  mother- 
cell.  They  passed  out  rather  slowly, 
usually  one  at  a  time,  and  paused  for  a 
moment  in  front  of  the  opening,  where  they 
remained  as  if  not  yet  quite  free  from  one 
another.  In  a  short  time  each  segment  be- 
gan to  extricate  itself  from  the  common 
mass,  moved  more  and  more  actively,  and 
finally  darted  off  with  great  rapiditv  a  full- 
fledged  zoospore,  furnished  with  two  cilia. 
The  number  of  zoospores  produced  in  a 
conidium  is  very  variable.  The  most  fre- 
quent number  is  five  or  six.  Sometimes 
there  are  not  more  than  three,  and  we 
counted  in  one  case  seventeen.    *    *    * 

The  zoospores  move  about  for  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes,  the  motion  growing 
gradually  slower.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
they  come  to  rest,  the  cilia  drop  off,  they 
assume  a  spherical  shape,  and  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  an  outgrowth  appears 
on  one  side,  which  develops  rapidly  into 
the  mycelium  of  a  new  plant. 

The  manner  of  germination  thus  describ- 
ed by  Dr.  Farlow,  i.  e.,  by  zoospores,  is  that 
which  usually  takes  place.  Under  excep- 
tional circumstances  other  forms  of  ger- 
mination have  been  noted. 
The  germination  of  zoospores  is  the  most 
common,  and  perhaps  we  might  say  the 
normal  habit  of  the  Feronospora  of  the 
vine;  and  experience  in  cultures  leads  us  to 
believe  that  no  form  of  germination  will 
take  place  except  in  the  presence  of  water. 
A  damp  atmosphere  is  insufficient;  there 
must  be  the  actual  presence  of  water,  in  the 
form  of  drops  of  rain  or  dew,  to  effect  the 
formation  of  the  zoospores.  The  rapidity 
with  which  one  of  the  conidia  will  germin- 
ate has  been  noted.  If  a  mature  conidium 
falls  upon  a  drop  of  water  on  a  grape  leaf, 
within  an  hour  or  two  the  zoospores  will 
hare  already  escaped  and  commenced  the 
formation  of  their  germinal  threads.  These 
threads  doubtless  pierce  the  epidermis,  and 
the  mycelium  which  is  now  developed  in- 
sinuates itself  between  the  tissues  within- 
Temperature  exercises  a  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  germination  of  the  conidia, 
that  which  is  most  favorable  being  between 
25°  and  35°  C.  At  lower  temperatures  ger- 
mination takes  place  more  slowly;  but  the 
temperature  may  be  reduced  to  zero  without 
destroying  the  vitality  of  the  conidia.  Ex- 
actly how  long  these  bodies  will  retain  their 
vitality  in  a  moist  atmosphere  has  never 
been  determined,  but  it  is  known  that  dry 
air,  particularly  a  dry  wind,  is  destructive 
to  them.  Experiments  have  shown  that  in 
a  dry  atmosphere  the  conidia  contract  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  shrivel  up  or  burst 
and  lose  their  contents. 

In  order  to  study  the  propagation  of  the 
mildew.  Dr.  Farlow  placed  leaves  from  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  grapes  under  moistened 
bell  glasses  and  sowed  conidia  upon  them  in 
different  positions.  He  found  that  the 
quickest  method  of  infection  was  secured 
by  laying  a  healthy  leaf  upon  one  affected 
with  the  fungus.  In  some  instances  the 
mildew  appeared  on  the  healthy  leaves  at 
the  end  of  the  second  day.  It  made  no 
difference  whether  the  upper  or  lower  sur- 
face of  the  healthy  leaf  was  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  infected  one,  so  far  as  the 
contagion  was  concerned.  Infection  has 
also  been  accomplished  by  sowing  the  ger- 
minating zoospores  on  healthy  leaves,  in  j 
from  five  to  seven  days,  according  to  the 
variety  experimented  on.    • 

The  oospores — During  the  summer  or  sea- 
son of  growth  the  Feronospora  expends  its 


energies  in  the  production  of  the  conidia, 
and  these,  in  consequence,  have  been 
familiarly  named  summer  spores.  There  is 
no  probability  that  they  retain  their  vitality 
through  the  winter,  their  office  being  the 
immediate  dissemination  and  propagation 
of  the  fungus.  To  tide  over  the  season  of 
winter  another  spore-form  is  produced, 
which  is  furnished  with  thickened  walls 
and  is  still  further  protected  by  being  em- 
bedded within  the  tissues  of  the  host  plant. 
These  are  the  result  of  a  special  sexual  pro- 
cess, and  are  termed  oospores  or  egg-spores. 
Spores  of  this  class  have  also  been  called 
winter  spores.  As  stated,  these  winter 
spores  are  formed  within  the  tissues  of  the 
infested  plant.  They  have  been  observed 
within  the  leaves,  and  this  season  I  have 
seen  them  in  berries  strongly  invaded  by 
mildew.  The  formation  begins  as  a  slight 
swelling  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the 
mycelium.  This  swelling  finally  attains  a 
diameter  of  about  1-8,470  of  an  inch,  as- 
sumes a  spherical  shape,  and  the  cell-wall 
covering  it  becomes  thickened  and  pale 
yellow  in  color.  At  one  side,  arising  from 
the  branch  that  bears  the  oogonium  or  sack 
in  which  the  oospore  is  developad,  another 
and  smaller  body  is  formed,  which  is  termed 
the  antheridum,  and  the  former  is  only 
perfected  when  the  contents  of  the  latter  is 
emptied  into  it.  The  antheridium,  without 
detaching  itself  from  its  support,  comes  in- 
to close  contact  with  the  oogonium  at  an 
early  period,  and,  later  on,  by  a  special 
mechanism,  the  granular  protoplasmic  con- 
tents of  the  former  is  conveyed  to  the  lat- 
ter, by  which  means  the  oospore  is  fertilized. 
The  germination  of  the  winter  spore  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  determined;  but, 
however  it  may  take  place,  it  probably  does 
not  occur  until  the  spring  or  early  snmmei 
following  its  forihation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  through  the  germination  of 
these  bodies  that  the  annual  recurrence  of 
the  mildew  is  effected,  for  there  is  no  other 
known  way  by  which  the  fungus  can  be 
carried  over  from  one  season  to  another; 
hence  the  manifest  importance  of  employ- 
ing every  means  for  destruction  of  these 
winter  spores.  They  are  naturally  protect- 
ed from  all  exigencies  of  climate,  and  they 
have  been  known  to  pass  through  the 
stomachs  of  domestic  animals  without  ap- 
parent inj  ury. 

CONDITIONS  WHICH  FAVOK  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OP  THE  DOWNY  MILDEW. 

The  two  conditions  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mildew  are  heat  and 
moisture.  Frequent  showers  of  heavy  dew 
or  fogs,  followed  by  hot  sultry  days,  is  the 
kind  of  weather  which  favors  the  develop- 
ment of  this  as  well  as  most  other  injurious 
fungi.  A  vine  so  sheltered  as  to  prevent 
the  deposition  of  rain  or  dew  upon  its 
foliage  in  the  form  of  drops  will  escape  the 
mildew,  although  surrounded  by  vines  in- 
vaded with  the  disease.  Practical  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  this  fact,  and  the 
mildew  avoided,  by  placing  a  board  or 
other  covering  over  the  trellises,  in  the 
manner  described  by  Mr.  William  Saunders, 
horticultuiist  of  the  department,  in  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Report  for  1861. 

BEUKOIES. 

Our  object  in  studying  the  nature  and 
habits — the  life  history — of  the  injurious 
fungi  is  to  discover  some  means  by  which 
we  may  destroy  them,  or  at  least  check 
their  development  so  as  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  damage  they  would  otherwise 
inflict  upon  our  cultivated  crops.  If  we  find 
ourselves  unable  to  combat  a  fungus  in  its 
actively  injurious  stage,  we  may,  by  care- 
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ful  investigations,  discover  some  period  in 
its  development  when  its  destruction  may 
be  effected  with  comparative  ease.  We 
know  tliat  the  vegetative  portion— the  myce- 
lium—of  the  Dowuy  Mildew  lies  bnried 
within  the  tissues  of  the  host,  and,  although 
we  mft.v  prevent  the  formation  of  the  coni- 
dia  or  i  yen  destroy  the  conidiophores,  any 
application  that  will  destroy  the  mycelial 
growth  within  the  affected  parts  would  de- 
stroy tjiese  parts  as  well.  In  the  case  of 
this  fungns  preventive  measures,  rather 
than  curative,  mnst  be  sought.  The  great 
desideratum  is  a  substance  which,  applied 
to  the  vmes  and  foliage  in  season,  will  pre- 
vent the  germination  of  the  couidia  or  sum- 
mer spores  that  may  fall  upon  them.  Hopes 
are  entertained  that  such  a  substance  has 
been  found  in  a  compound  of  sulphate  of 
copper  (blnestone)  and  lime.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  preparation  and  applica- 
tion of  this  mixture  is  extracted  from  a 
paper  by  M.  Foex  on  "Practical  Treatments 
for  the  prevention  of  Mildew,"  published 
in  La  Vigr.e  Americaine  et  la  Viticulture  en 
Europe,  June,  1886: 

THE  COPPKB  MIITUBK  OF  OIEONDE. 

(a)  Description  of  the  process, — A  process 
which  was  discovered  recently  in  Girondi 
gave  in  1885  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
It  consists  in  spraying  the  vines,  during 
their  growth,  with  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  lime.  This  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner:  On  the  one  hand,  6  to  8 
kilograms  (1  kilogram  =2.2  pounds.)  of 
sulphate  of  copper  are  dissolved  in  100  liters 
(1  liter=1.76  pints)  of  cold  water;  on  the 
other  hand,  15  kilograms  of  quicklime  are 
slacked  in  30  liters  of  water.  When  the 
sulphate  of  copper  is  completely  dissolved, 
and  the  lime  has  formed  a  homogeneous 
mixture,  the  latter  is  poured  into  the  cop- 
per Holutiou,  the  mixture  being  stirred 
meanwhile.  We  thus  obtain,  if  the  sulphate 
of  copper  is  pure,  a  clear  blue  precipitate, 
which  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in 
which  the  operation  is  carried  on.  This 
substance  should  be  stirred  up  at  the  time 
of  using,  in  order  to  put  it  in  suspension  in 
the  water. 

(t)  Acticm  of  ih«  remedy. — The  action  of 
the  remedy,  which  we  have  just  described, 
is  due  to  the  copper  which  it  contains.  The 
presence  of  this  metal,  even  in  a  very  min- 
ute quantity,  in  drops  of  dew  or  rain  on 
the  upper  sui-face  of  the  leaves,  prevents 
the  germination  of  the  spores  of  the  conidia 
-which  may  have  been  brought  there  by  the 
wind.  Thus  forestalled,  the  disease  cannot 
establish  itself  upon  the  leaves. 

(e)  Mode  of  application  of  the  remedy. — 
The  copper  mixture  should  be  distributed 
by  sprinkling  in  little  drops  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves.  Two  or  three  spots 
thus  produced  suffice  to  completely  preserve 
a  leaf,  and  they  become  sufficiently  adherent 
and  coherent,  as  soon  as  they  have  dried, 
to  remain  until  the  leaves  fall . 

The  sprinklings  were  made  in  Gironde, 
in  1885,  with  a  simple  broom  of  heath, 
which  was  plunged  into  a  bucket  or  water- 
ing pot  containing  the  mixture.  This  plan 
of  operating  gives  satisfaction,  so  far  as 
the  distribution  cf  the  substance  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  be- 
ing somewhat  slow,  and  it  requires  much 
baud  labor;  therefore  apparatuses  have 
been  devised  which  permit  more  rapid 
operation  at  a  less  expense  of  muscle.  The 
one  which  gave  the  best  results  at  the  trial 
held  in  Monlpellier,  in  February,  188G,  was 
that  of  Mr.  Delord,  9  rue  St.  Gilles,  Nimes. 
((J)  71me  ichen  the  treatment  sho^dd  be  made. 


we  have  seen,  of  preventing  the  disease 
from  becoming  established,  their  use  should 
be  preventive.  The  vines  slionld,  there- 
fore, be  treated  before  May  15,  at  which 
date  the  Peronospora  has  sometimes  made 
its  appearance  in  certain  places  in  the  de- 
partment of  Herault.  In  operating  at  so 
early  a  date  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
leaves  can  be  reached,  the  greater  number 
developing  between  this  period  and  the  Ist 
of  June;  in  practice,  therefore,  it  is  better 
probably  to  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  some  of 
the  first  leaves,  and  make  the  treatment 
only  when  the  vegetation  has  reached  a 
sufficient  development,  say,  in  Heiault, 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  June. 

In  Italy  the  use  of  lime  alone  in  combat- 
ing the  Downy  Mildew  appears,  from  the 
following  notice,  published  in  the  Bolletlino 
di  Notizie  Ayrarie,  September,  1885,  to  be 
valuable: 

In  a  communication  received  from  the 
school  of  viticulture  and  oenology  of  Coneg- 
liano,  are  stated  the  results  obtaiui  d  during 
the  past  year,  by  the  various  methods  pro- 
posed to  combat  the  Peronospora,  many 
agriculturists  in  that  locality  having  applied 
these  remedies  from  the  end  of  May  to  the 
beginning  of  June.  Such  applications  were 
repeated  by  the  most  diligent  among  them 
at  intervals  of  about  twenty  days,  and 
principally  after  rain. 

The  months  of  June  and  most  of  July 
passed  without  there  being  notici^d  any 
trace  of  the  malady,  the  drought  and  heat 
which  then  prevailed  being  conditions  un- 
favorable to  (he  development  of  the  malady. 
With  the  rains  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
appeared  the  first  signs  of  the  Peronospora, 
at  first  in  the  provinces  nearest  to  the  sea, 
and  thence  to  the  hilly  regions  of  the  in- 
terior. One  of  the  regions  the  most  affect- 
ed is  that  situated  to  the  south  of  Coneg- 
liano,  which  is  formed  principally  of  the 
gravels  and  sands  of  the  ancient  alluviums 
of  the  river  Paive,  and  it  was  just  here  that 
were  noticed  the  great  differences  between 
the  various  methods  of  treatment  adopted. 
The  vines  treated  with  the  "milk  of  lime" 
remain  green  and  enjoy  perfect  immunity 
from  the  Peronospora,  even  when  they  are 
in  close  proximity  with  those  badly  damag- 
ed, or  when  the  branches  are  in  close  con- 
tact, which  happens  commonly  enough, 
owing  to  the  local  custom,  which  consists 
in  training  or  pulling  the  branches  in  the 
same  direction. 

We  append  below  the  conclusion  of  the 
report  transmitted  by  the  director  of  the 
school  of  Conegliano,  resulting  from  a  visit 
made  by  himself  and  his  assistants  to  the 
farm  of  the  brothers  Bellussi: 

1st.  On  the  branches  which  were  treated 
once  only  during  the  present  year,  the  pre 
servation  of  the  leaves  is  already  decidedly 
noticeable  in  comparison  with  the  vines  not 
treated.  Upon  the  vines  on  which  the 
fungns  had  already  spread,  tlie  part  affected 
is  found  in  a  state  of  atrophy,  the  spores 
dead,  while  the  rest  of  tlie  vine  is  perfectly 
well  preserved  by  the  action  of  the  lime. 

2d .  In  the  vines  upon  which  the  treat- 
ment was  applied  early  in  May,  the  pre- 
sei-vation  of  the  leaves  may  be  said  to  be 
perfect.  They  have  attained  a  greater  de- 
velopment than  those  suffering  from  the 
Peronospora,  and  their  excellent  state  of 
nutrition  is  otherwise  attested  by  the  red- 
dening stems  of  the  fruit.  While  the  latter 
is  not  very  abundant  it  is  sufficiently  well 
nourished,  and  the  wood  is  well  developed. 
3d.  On  the  vines  which,  besides  being 
treated  at  different  times  during  the  year, 
[received  an  application  of  the  'milkof  limi.' 


—The  salts  of  copper  having  the  effect,  as    before  the  end  of  the  previous  autumn,  the 


leaves  are  found  to  bo  in  perfect  condition, 
the  fruit  more  abundant,  and  the  wood  bet- 
ter developed  than  in  the  preceding  case, 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  application 
of  the  remedy  during  the  preceding  autumn 
permitted  the  better  nutrition  of  the  various 
parts  which  prepared  the  fruit  and  the  wood 
for  the  coming  season." 

Finally,  it  results  that,  whenever  the 
leaves  are  completely  covered  with  the  lime, 
either  from  above  or  below,  they  are  per- 
fectly well  preserved,  and  the  nutritive 
process  in  the  plant  is  permitted  to  go  on 
regularly. 

The  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  as  a  remedy 
against  the  mildew  has  proved  of  value  in 
the  hands  of  some,  and,  if  it  should  prove 
generally  effective,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  much  less  expensive  than  the  sulphate 
of  copper.  Dr.  John  btrentzi-l,  of  Martinez, 
Cal.,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  under  the  date  of 
June  28,  1886,  says: 

I  have  been  using  for  years  solutions  of 
suljihates  of  copper  and  iron  to  destroy  par- 
asitic fungi  on  vims  and  pear  trees,  also 
to  kill  red  spiders  on  almonds.  I  have 
found  the  sulphate  of  iron  more  acrid, 
minute  crystals  corroding  the  vegetable 
fiber  or  blackening  and  scorching  the  par- 
asitic growth;  no  such  visible  effect  was 
produced  by  the  application  of  the  copper 
salt. 

The  poisonous  eff.  cts  of  copper  salts  are 
known,  and  any  particles  adhering  to  the 
fruits  are  dangerous  to  health,  and  in  dis- 
tributing it  over  the  foliage,  particles  would 
lodge  on  the  green  berries.  I  hold  that  the 
remedies  against  the  Peronospora  and  allied 
mildews  on  the  vine  should  be  used  to  de- 
stroy the  germs  of  the  fungi,  and  ought  to 
be  applied  when  the  vine  is  in  a  dormant 
state,  the  whole  plant  being  liberally  wash- 
ed. 

The  mixture  I  use  consists  of  two  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  iron  to  one  gallon  of  water, 
dissolved,  and  add  three  pounds  of  limi- 
and  one  pound  of  sulphur,  the  lime  being 
slacked  in  hot  salt  brine  to  a  consistency  of 
thick  whitewash.  The  chemical  affinity  of 
the  ingredients  favors  the  formation  of 
chloride  of  iron  which  is  an  effective  fungi- 
cide. All  the  old  cuttings  and  leaves  should 
be  carefully  collected  and  buried. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  employment  of 
these  remedies,  a  thorough  system  of  what 
may  be  termed  disinfection  be  followed, 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  mildew  would 
do  little  damage,  even  in  seasons  most  fav- 
orable to  its  development.  The  disinfection 
should  be  such  as  would  destroy  all  the 
fungus  germs  that  may  be  lying  dormant 
within  or  upon  the  tissues  of  the  vines  that 
have  been  affected.  To  accomplish  this, 
alt  the  fallen  leaves  and  berries,  and  the 
trimmings  from  the  vines,  should  be  raked 
together,  removed  from  the  vineyard,  and 
burned;  then,  just  before  the  buds  begin  to 
swell  in  early  spring,  the  naked  vines  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  in  a  strong  (50  per 
cent.)  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  This 
washing  may  be  done  by  dipping  into  the 
solution,  which  may  be  carried  through  the 
vineyard  in  any  convenient  vessel,  a  large 
wagon  sponge  attached  to  the  end  of  a  mop- 
handle,  and  applying  this  directly  to  the 
vines.  This  application  should  be  made  in 
damp  weather,  so  as  to  avoid  a  too  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  solution,  which  might 
result  in  injury  to  the  plants  treated.  Such 
a  bath  as  this  is  deemed  an  effective  remedy 
against  Anthracnose,  and  its  action  is  con- 
sidered as  being  in  every  way  beneficial  by 
those  who  have  applied  it.  Mr.  Jacob 
Schram,  of  St.  Helena,  Cal.,  to  whom  I  am 


indebted  for  a  part  of  the  statements  beta 
made,  relative  to  the  tise  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
claims  that  the  quantity  of  solution  which 
necessarily  falls  upon  the  ground  in  making 
the  application,  as  described  above,  has 
value  as  a  fertilizer. 

One  method  of  avoiding  the  mildew,  not 
yet  alluded  to,  is  that  of  selecting  those 
varieties  for  cultivation  which  powess,  from 
some  nnexplatned  reason,  a  power  of  resist* 
ing  the  attacks  of  the  fungng.  It  is  well 
known  to  grape  growers  that  some  varieties 
are  more  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  fun- 
gus diseases  than  others;  yet  the  evidence 
on  this  subject  afforded  by  the  replies  to  the 
circular  of  inquiries  is  conflicting,  and  it  is 
Very  doubtful  if,  in  seasons  favorable  to 
the  development  of  the  mi'dew,  there  are 
any  varieties  wholly  exempt  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  disease. 

I  have  compaaed  the  tables  of  Mr.  Munson 
and  of  Bush,  Ms-isner  &  Son,  naming  the 
varieties  free  from  or  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  mildew  and  other  fungi,  and  I  find  such 
a  disagreement  between  these  and  between 
the  reports  from  vineyardists  received  at 
this  department,  that  I  am  led  to  consider 
the  publication  of  any  list  of  this  character 
more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good,  as  being 
misleading. 


1884 

804,000 

14,498,000 

l,400,00«l 

l'J,80O.0OO 

ao,22O,0tKI 

430,000 

6,547,670 

8,668,000 

46,770,000 

7,177,600 

8,670,000 

tU.9-.23 


«  <»i  > 

f^AMFURMIA    BKAMDIEH    AHEAD. 

The  impossibility  of  the  distillers  of  wines 
in  France  to  supply  Cognac,  Armagnac  and 
other  brandies  for  the  demand  only  of  con- 
sumption in  France,  has  been  reported  in 
more  than  one  Consular  messagf.  Statis- 
tics of  the  French  Regie  are  exact  and  dem- 
onstrate the  same  fact.  We  cannot  but 
feel  for  the  producers  of  the  precious  liquid 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  after  another 
decade  an  old  genuine  Cognac  may  be  % 
merchandise  hardly  obtainable. 

The  comparative  table  following  here  will 
give  a  true  insight  in  the  state  of  affairs  of 
distillation  in  France. 

Gallons  distilled  in 187'2 

from  wine IS.IO'J.OOO 

•  ■    ({rain a,-JO<),000 

"    pomace  and  fruits        l,'i.50,000 

••    beetroot 7,950,000 

"    molasses 15,900,000 

"    dlff'r'iit  materials        1,443  OOO 

"    imported 1,347,267 

8t  >ok  and  consumption 

of  producer  .....      ?4,600,0O0 
consumption  ...      33,285,000 

exprteJ 14,«)«8,  79 

8t<^k i:l,931,600 

average  price  per  hectolitie    $10,714 

One  great  lesson  should  be  taught  from 
the  sad  experience  of  the  producers  in 
Charente.  It  is  the  great  value  that  brandy 
from  high  class  grapes,  truly  fit  for  the  pro- 
duction of  hygienically  and  commercially 
valuable  brandy  will  have  after  maturing  it. 
A  broad  line  should  be  drawn  between  the 
poor  product  from  Mission  grape  wine  and 
that  from  the  foUe  blanche.  West's  Prolific, 
the  Burger  and  other  grapes  that  yield 
wholesome  brandy  of  quaity.  In  a  few 
years  it  will  be  acknowledged  what  a  debt 
of  gratitude  is  dne  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  for 
his  insistance  that  the  best  varieties  should 
be  adopted  also  for  brandy.  The  writer  has 
had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  of  what 
importance  it  is  for  the  dangerously  sick  to 
obtain  an  old  and  truly  medicinal  pure 
brandy.  California  growers  who  take  pride 
in  producing  something  better  than  what  is 
good  enough  for  those  "who  do  not  know 
the  difference,''  will  reap  compensation  for 
their  efforts  and  have  the  satisfaction  of 
acting  for  the  best  of  mankind. 

F.  PDr». 


Thx  importation  of  wines  into  Brazil  in 
1886  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  4'/J 
millions  of  gallons,  of  which  uliout  70!< 
hailed  from  Portugal . 
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SAK   PRANCiSCO    1MERCHAOT!. 


Sept.  2,  1887 


The  Attention  of  Wine-GrowerS;  and  all  others  interested,  is  called  to  the  most  powerful 

WINE  AND  CIDER  PRESS 


"Le  Merveilleux," 

(THE  WONDER.) 

—kTHE  cheapest  in  the  MABKET.'M — 
;WK  CHALLENGE  THK  WORLD  TO  SHOW  ITS  EQUAL. 

The  latest  invention  in  Europe.    First  introduced  in  the  United 

States  last  year  where  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction 

as  the  testimonials  will  show. 

Patetited  in  the  Unitea  Stales,  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Germany,  England,  Italy,  Portugal,  Austria- Hungary ,  Luxemburg, 

Norway,   Sweden  and  Detimark. 


Price  List  at  San  Fraicisco. 

Exclusively  for  1887. 


1 

CD 

tq 

1 
1 

!S 

CO    C3 

PRESS, 
Complete, 

with  8 
Wheels 

SO. 

Inclies. 

Indies. 

iDclies. 

Tons, 

$.: 

c. 

I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

2tV 

3t6 
3ts 
3if 

4^ 

24 
26 
28 
32 

36 

32 
40 
48 
55 
63 
71 
78 

2^ 

3>^ 
5 
8 

1 20 
160 
220 
290 
350 
400 
450 

00 

CXD 
QO 

do 

00 
00 
00 

The  above  cut^Jshows  the  Machine  complete. 


;"I.E  MEBVEIIitEDX." 

A  representative  of  the  Merchant  has  visited  the 
shop  where  the  Par6  Bros,  are  building  their  wine 
presses,  the  "Le  Merveilleux,"  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  best  and  cheapest  wine  press  made.  The  platform 
or  bed  rests  on  a  two  wheeled  cart,  which  enables  the 
operator  to  move  it  to  any  part  of  a  vineyard,  or  be- 
tween the  rows  of  tanks  in  a  wine  cellar.  The  basket 
is  made  of  the  best  straight-grained  Mendocino  Pine 
Slaves,  riveted  to  three  bands  of  the  finest  quality  of 
iron.  These  bands  are  each  in  halves.  On  one  side 
they  are  connected  by  a  hinge,  and  on  the  other  are 
locked  with  pins,  and,  by  removing  these  pins,  the 
basket  can  be  opened  to  any  width  required,  and  the 
must  be  removed  in  a  very  few  minutes.  The  eJges  of 
the  staves  are  beveled,  the  distance  between  them  on 
one  side  being  ^  of  an  inch,  and  on  the  outside  \  of 
an  inch.  This  renders  it  impossible  for  the  grapes  to 
get  jammed  in  between  the  staves. 

Rapidity  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  this  machine. 
It  takes  only  from  twenty  to  forty-five  minutes  to 
make  a  presfcure.  The  "screw"  which  stands  upright 
in  the  middle  of  the  ''basket,"  is  fastened  under  the 
"bed"  by  a  nut  which  is  six  inches  thick,  screwed  on 
and  riveted  to  the  end  of  the  screw.  The  operator 
moves  the  lapge  lever  which  is  from  five  to  eight  leet 
long,  and  moves  in  a  space  of  six  feet  backwards  and 
forwards.  This  pushes  alternately  two  small  levers, 
which  in  turn  catch  in  the  ratchets  of  the  oomuina 
tions  on  their /urward  motion,  and  keeps  the  wheels 
or  combination  steadily  falling  down  the  main  screw. 
In  commencing  to  lower  the  crushers  upon  the  grapes, 
and  when  speed  is  required,  the  lever  is  placed  in  an 
upper  combination,  which  acts  directly  on  the  screw, 
and  in  a  few  movements  of  the  lever  it  has  reached 
the  grapes.  The  Presses  have  been  calculated  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  according  to  their  capacity,  so  if 
the  smallest  id  incapable  of  breaking  itself*  the  largest 
^  equally  so. 

The  main  feature  of  the  press  is  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  worked.  Mr,  Pare  forced  the  lever  as  far  as 
it  was  necessary  to  go  in  one  direction,  using  only  his 
little  finger,  upon  snavings  which  had  previously  been 

f lacked  so  tight,  that  it  was  impossible  tu  run  a  knife 
nto  them.— San  Francisco  Mkrciiant,  Aug.  iiTth, 
1886. 


WIIVE    PliE^iS     EXHIBIT. 

The  French  Wine  Press  exhibited  at  the  Fair  by 
Pare  Bros.,  attracted  great  attention  'from  visitors  in- 
terested in  wine-making.  This  press  has  no  merely 
local  reputation,  but  comes  to  us  from  over  the  seas 
endorsed  by  French  wine  producers  generally,  and 
by  the  leading  journals  of  France.  In  the  Eastern 
States  it  is  rapidly  supplanting  all  others,  and  no 
doubt  in  California  will  do  the  same.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  plain.  It  is  a  great  improvement  over  any 
now  offered;  it  is  portable  and  easily  carried  on  a 
hand-truck  from  place  to  place;  it  is  not  expehsive, 
and  it  does  its  work  thoroughly  and  well;  it  requires 
but  little  attention,  and  it  is  labor-saving.  It  is 
called  in  France  "Le  Merveilleux,"  and  certainly  de- 
serves the  name.  Certainly,  those  interested  in  wine 
production  should  at  once*  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  capabilities  of  the  press,  its  price,  and  see  it  work- 
ing. By  it  they  will  save  money,  as  its  expense  is 
comparatively  small,  compared  wth  the  amount  and 
character  of  work  it  is  capable  of  doing.  We  certain  y 
commend  an  examination  of  its  merits.™ jTAe  Weekly 
Coimnercial  JUcord,  San  Francisco,  Sept.  16th,  18a6. 

EXHIBITS    AT     THE    PAVIMOX, 
**Iie  Merveilleux"  Wine  I»re.**!i. 

Among  the  exhibits  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  which 
naturally  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitors,  wheth- 
er from  the  city  or  country,  is  "be  Merveilleux"  wine 
press.  The  wine  interests  of  California  are  fast  assum- 
ing enormous  proportions,  and  every  year  sees  an  im- 
mense increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine.  It  is  only  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
any  invention  coming  from  an  old  wine-producing 
country  like  France,  should  have  great  interest  for 
the  residents  of  California.  "Le  Merveilleux"  is  a 
French  invention  just  being  introduced  here.  U  has 
been  patented  in  all  European  countries  and  the 
United  States.  The  entire  right  for  this  country  is 
held  by  Messrs.  Par6  Brothers,  of  this  city.  The  press 
is  manufactured  in  seven  ditiercnt  sizes,  varying  in 
price  from  $1*20  to  $450.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it 
is  more  powerful  than  iny  other  press  now  in  use; 
that  it  does  its  work  more  rapidly  and  with  less  labor; 
that  it  is  cheaper,  without  complication,  und  not 
likely  to  get  out  of  order.    Being  built  upon  the  in- 


terchangeable plan,  any  part  lost  or  injured  can  be  re- 
placed at  small  coit. 

It  is  c-nstructpd  on  the  ratchet  system,  andjthe  lev- 
er can  be  worked  in  a  six-foot  space,  ami  is  so  easily 
operated,  that  a  child  of  10  years  can  work  it  The 
lever  works  both  ways,  and  thus  doubles  the  speed  — 
Dmly  Journal  of  Coimnerce,  San  Francisco  Sent 
•-;4th,  1886.  ^ 

Thr  Sunrst  Vinryard,  I 

^linturn,  Cal..  Sept.  15,  1886.  t 
Messrs.  Pare  firofAerg.— Gbntlkmen:— We  take 
pleasure  m  informing  you  that  we  have  used  your  No. 
4  press  this  season,  at  our  vineyard,  and  find  it  all 
that  you  recommend  it.  It  does  the  work  perfectly 
and  with  ease,  and  in  our  opinion  is  perfect  in  every 
particular.  Yours  trulv, 

WEBaTER  &  SARGENT. 

„  San  Francisco,  Sept.  17,  1886. 

Messru.  Pare  .Bro*-.— Gents.  :— The  wine  press  No.  4 

purchased  of  you  several  weeks  ago,  has  been  tried  at 

our  winery  and  has  thus  far  given  full  satisfaction. 

\  ours  truly.         MT.  DIABLO  VINEYARD  CO., 

By  Jac.  Levy.  Sr. 

Anaheim.  Cal.,  Sept.  15,  1886. 
Messm.  Pare  Bros..  San  Francisco,  Ca^— Gkntle- 
MBN:-The  Presp  came  at  last,  and  after  giving  it  a  fair 
trial  I  find  it  to  my  satisfaction.      Enclosed  please  find 
exchange  draft  for  the  same. 


Having  secured  the  entire  right  for  the  United  States, 
we  take  pleasuie  in  introducing  this  Wine  Press  to  the 
American  public,  believing  it  superior  to  any  other  press 
now  in  use. 

It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  Wine  Manufacturers  to 
study  carefully  the  following  meriis,  which  we  claim  it 
possesses : 

First.  By  an  ingenious  mechanical  application,  the 
"  power  of  resistance  "  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
with  a  single  effort,  three  or  four  times  more  power  can 
be  obtained  than  with  any  other  press  known  at  this  day. 

Second.  It  does  the  work  more  rapidly,  and  with  less 
labor. 

Third.  It  is  cheaper  than  any  other  first-class  wine 
press  in  the  market. 

Fourth.  It  has  no  complicated  devices,  is  so  extremely 
simple  in  construction  and  easily  operated,  that  a  child  of 
ten  years  can  work  it. 

Fifth.  It  is  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  by  its  sim- 
plicity not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Sixth.    All  parts  are  interchangeable,  consequently,  any 
part  lost  or  injured  can  be  replaced  at  little  expense. 

Smenth.     It  will  extract  the  largest  percentage  of  liquid. 

Eighth.  It  is  built  on  the  ratchet  principle,  double  acting, 
the  lever  working  both  ways,  and  can  be  worked  in  6  feet 
space.     It  has  no  lost  motion. 

Ninth.  It  does  not  take  any  more  labor  to  work  the 
largest  size  than  the  smallest  one. 

'n-nih.     It  presses  any  kind  of  fruit  as  well  as  grapes. 

This  press  is  not  an  experiment,  having  been  used 
several  seasons  in  the  wine  districts  of  Europe,  and  also 
in  the  United  States  last  season. 

It  has  received  the  highest  award  wherever  exhibited  in 
competition  with  other  presses. 

The  main  features  of  the  press  are  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  it  may  be  worked,  and  the  great  power  which 
it  applies ;  as  the  press  stands  on  wheels,  it  can  be  readily 
moved  from  place  to  place. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  press  last  year,  we  placed  it  at 
a  low  figure;  with  the  improvements  that  we  have  made 
this  year,  we  are  compelled  to  raise  our  prices,  but  they  are 
yet  the  lowest  on  the  market,  while  the  press  is  far  superior. 

Our  press  is  adapted  for  large  vineyards  as  well  as  small 
ones,  as  we  make  different  sizes.  No.  7,  shown  in  the 
above  cut— the  basket  will  hold  14  tons  of  grapes  after 
crushing,  and  4  fillings  per  day,  its  capacity  being  56 /£Wf<?/ 
grapes  in  one  aay. 

Pacheco.  Contra  Costa,  Cal.,  March  15.  1887 
Messrs.  Pare  liros.—DKAP.  Sirs:— The  "Le  Merveil- 
leux" No.  3  press  I  bought  of  you  is  the  most  powerful 
instrument  to  extract  juice  from  grapes— it  leaves  the 
pulp  entirely  dry  in  a  short  time.  I  recommend  it  to 
all  wine  makers.  Yours  truly, 

J.  S.  HOOK. 


Respectfully  yours, 


LOnS  SCHORN. 


San  Francisco.  Sept.  22,  1886, 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  Ci(j/.— GENTLKMBN:-We  take 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  used  your 
Wine  Press  No.  5  this  season  at  one  of  our  Vineyards, 
and  find  it  all  that  you  recommend  it.  It  works  well, 
and  is  perfect  in  every  particular. 

Yours  very  truly,  B.  DREYFUS  &  CO. 

Anaheim,  Sept.  27,  1886. 

Pare  Bros.,  San  ^anctsco.— Gentlemen:- Yours, 

with  shipping  receipt  and  bill,  at  hand;  but  the  press 

did  not  come  until  a  week  after,  although  I  needed  it 

'^--"■-      As  soon  as  I  got  it  I  tried  it,  and  must  say 

like  the  press  very  well.     Enclosed  please  find 

for  §140.50.  Yours  respectfully. 

^ETER  HANSEN. 


Mission  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Oct.  27,  1886. 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  San  Francisco.— Q ruts.:— I 
have  used  your  "No.  3"  "Le  Merveilleux"  wine  press 
all  through  my  vintage,  and  it  has  in  everj  particular 
given  entire  satisfaction,  both  in  regard  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  work  was  accomplished. 

Very  truly  yours,  CHAS.  C.  McIVER. 

I,   the  undersigned,   certfy    that    I  bought    from 
Messrs.  Par6  Bros.,  a  No.  2  wine  press,  and  used  it 
last  season,  1886,  and  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Yours  truly.         A.  CHEIUNON. 

814  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Gentlemen:— I  take  pleasure  in  telling  you  that  I 
am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  press,  No.  2  "Le  Mer- 
veilleux," you  sent  to  me,  it  does  the  pressing  without 
interruption.  Yours, 

B.  DISTEL,  Mountain  View. 

Messm.  Pare  Bros.,  San  Francinco. — Gentlemen:— 
I  used  bst  year  one  of  your  presses  at  the  Hon.  Jos. 
F.  Black's  vineyards  of  Livermore.  I  studied  it  care- 
fully, and  I  must  say  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  press  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
work  Is  very  easily  done.        Yours  very  trulv, 

J.  MORTIER.  LiveVmore. 

Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank,  ) 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Oct.  15,  1886.  > 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  San  Francsco.-VKARSiRs:— 
Enclosed  please  find  our  check  for  «33o.  15,  in  pay- 
ment your  bill  for  two  wine  presses,  as  ordered  by  owr 
letter  of  30th  ult.,  for 

Messrs.  Hafen  &  Niemeyer 9330  00 

Drayage 6  OO 

3336  00 

The  parties  tell  us  the  presses  were  received  In  good 
condition,  and  work  to  their  satisfaction. 

Uespecifully,        JOHN  MILNEK,  Se.-retary. 


After  trial  the  Press  may  be  returned  to  as  if  for  any  reasonable  cause  it  is  not  satisfactory,  "  and  money   refunded,"    as    we   are   satisfied    f^m 
our  experience  that  parties  that  have  once  used  them  ivill  not  afternrards  do  urithout  them. 


N.  B. — We  are  also  prepared  to  fill  any  orders  for  Crushers  and  Separators.     For  any  further  information  apply  to 


:E=-<f^IS:E3    IBISOTHEI^S, 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 


ttonore  Building,  Cliicago,  111. 

15  St.  James  St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 

101  to  107  Mission  Street, 

Res.  420  Geary  Street,  S.  F. 


Pept.  2,  1887 


SA3S    ITRANOISOO   MEKOHA^T. 
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THE    OMVK    TKEE. 


UENEBAL    CARE. 


[By  ADOLriii!  Flauxm.) 
I{,  in  the  eultivatiou  of  the  olive  tree,  one 
were  to  be  guided  by  the  ancient  beliefs  that 
have  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages,  it 
would  appear  that  when  once  planted  it  can 
be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Virgil  says  iu  bis  Georgics  that  the  olive 
tree  needs  no  cultivation,  and  Pliny  repeats 
with  him  that  it  should  not  be  p.iven  too 
much  care. 

Columelle  affirms  also  that  of  all  trees  the 
olive  is  the  one  which  requires  the  least 
work  and  the  least  manuring.  He  does  not, 
however,  recommend  an  absolute  abandon- 
ment of  "the  first  of  all  trees,"  as  he  calls 
it,  but  judges  that  it  is  the  tree  par  excellence 
that  can  stand  neglect  and  bad  treatment 
better  than  any  other. 

It  has  nevertheless  been  since  recognized 
that  the  olive  tree,  though  by  no  means  ex- 
acting, needs  a  certain  amount  of  care,  es- 
pecially as  regards  pruning.  It  might  be 
said,  however,  iu  connection  with  this,  that 
in  certain  olive  regions  of  Europe.  Africa 
and  A  ia,  there  are  still  many  olive  trees 
that  are  never  pruned  and  receive  no  care 
whatever. 

It  is  thus  that  we  read  in  Dr.  Thomson's 
"The  Land  and  The  Book:" 

"This  tree  requires  but  little  labor  or  care 
of  any  kind,  and,  if  long  neglected,  will  re- 
vive again  when  the  ground  is  dug  or 
ploughed,  and  begin  afresh  to  yielci  as  be- 
fore. Vineyards  forsaken  die  out  almost 
immediately;  and  mulberry  orchards  neg- 
lected run  rapidly  to  ruin;  but  not  so  the 
olive.  I  saw  the  desolate  hills  of  Jebel-El' 
Alah,  above  Antioch,  covered  with  these 
groves,  although  no  one  had  paid  attention 
to  them  for  half  a  century.  Large  trees,  in 
a  good  season,  will  yield  from  ten  to  fifteen 
gallons  of  oil.  No  wonder  it  is  so  highly 
prized.'' 

Beynaud  tells  us  that  in  the  south  of 
France  the  olive  tree  gives  abundant  product 
without  the  effort  of  a  careful  and  costly 
cultivation.  "Which  is  the  tree,''  says  he, 
"which,  like  it,  demands  so  little  care,  so 
little  cultivating,  so  little  manuring!'' 

Other  modarn  writers  on  the  contrary,  in- 
sist that  the  olive  tree  should  be  carefully 
worked,  pruned  and  manured. 

Between  these  two  extreme  views,  it  is 
well  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  guided,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  experience  of  past 
generations,  which  is  often  transmitted  to 
us  under  the  form  of  proverbs.  It  is  thus 
that  we  have  been  cradled  in  our  younger 
days  by  such  old  sayings  as:  "An  olive 
tree  requires  a  wise  man  at  its  foot  and  a 
fool  at  its  head;''  and  yet:  "Make  me 
poor  and  I  will  make  thee  rich;"  from 
which  we  should  infer  that  the  tree  is  not  so 
much  in  need  of  a  costly  stirring  of  the  soil 
as  it  is  of  a  careful  pruning. 

The  caution  that  is  thus  recommended  to 
us,  as  regards  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
around  the  olive  tree,  is  in  a  certain  meas- 
ure the  natural  consequence  of  the  rocky 
and  steep  situations  where  it  is  most  gener- 
ally found  in  Europe,  and  where  the  plows 
cannot  find  easy  access.  In  such  places, 
where  plowing  is  out  of  the  question,  two 
or  three  hoeings  a  year,  a  few  feet  around 
the  tree,  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  its  rapid 
development.  Eugenio  Ricci  says  to  this 
effect:  "The  soil  should  be  dry  and  stony, 
and  on  a  slope.  There  should  be  no  other 
cultivation  except  occasionally  to  remove 
the   grass    and    loosen    the    soil.     At   least 


twice  a  year  the  land  should  bs  worked  with 
the  hoe  for  three  feet  around  the  tree,  which 
process  should,  every  secoud  year,  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  manuring.'' 

If  olive  trees  are  planted  in  arable  lands, 
then  the  heavier  the  soil  the  oftcner  it  has 
to  be  stirred,  while  on  light  soils  it  can  be 
done  less  frequently.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  tree  should 
not  be  identical  in  all  soils,  and  it  belongs  to 
each  olive  grower  to  apply  the  most  suitable 
method  as  per  the  character  and  constitu- 
tion of  his  land. 

Manuring  the  olive  tree  meets  with  no 
opponent,  for  no  one  could  ignore  the  ad- 
vantages it  presents. 

As  for  pruning,  there  are  many  divergent 
opinions.  An  olive  tree  never  pruned  bearp 
heavily  one  year,  and  gives  but  little  fruit 
in  the  year  following,  as  if  it  needs  rest  fc(r 
its  laborious  eft'orts;  but  by  judicious  prun- 
ing it  is  brought  to  give  regular  yearly  cropsj. 
Du  Breuil  tells  us  on  that  subject  that  the 
berries  of  the  olive  that  is  not  pruned  aiie 
very  numerous,  and  that  they  remain  on 
the  tree  until  the  end  of  winter,  so  that  dur- 
ing fertile  years  all  the  sap  has  gone  to  sup- 
ply their  growth,  preventing  new  bearing 
branches  from  forming  for  the  following 
year.  It  is  thus  that  the  fructification  df 
the  olive  trees  not  pruned  is  most  always 
biennial. 

The  pruning  of  the  olive  tree  should  have 
mostly  for  its  object  to  decrease  the  height 
of  its  head  so  as  to  render  the  picking  of  the 
crop  more  easy ;  to  give  to  that  head  such  a 
form  as  to  allow  light  and  ventilation  in  all 
its  parts;  to  suppress  every  year  a  certain 
number  of  the  bearing  branches  so  that  the 
sap  can  feed  better  those  that  remain,  and 
that  by  the  development  of  new  branches  it 
may  assure  a  good  average  crop  every  year. 
Young  olive  trees  are  generally  left  to 
themselves  for  the  first  two  years  following 
their  planting,  pruning  being  applied  only 
in  their  third. 

Riondet  recommends  to  direct  the  tree  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  ultimate 
necessity  of  having  to  suppress  a  large 
branch  or  to  inflict  a  big  wound  upon  it.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  that  effect  to  clear  the 
tree  of  the  small  branches  that  can  no  more 
bear  fruit. 

Coutance  guards  us  against  the  unreason- 
able pruning  that  seems  to  be  recommended 
by  the  proverb  "a  wise  man  at  its  foot,  a 
fool  at  its  head,''  thought  he  would  rather 
prefer  it  to  a  complete  adandonment.  He 
simply  r<commends  the  suppression  of  all 
dead  wood,  the  cutting  of  the  branches  that 
prevent  light  and  air  from  circulating  into 
the  center  of  the  tree,  the  giving  it  a  regu- 
lar shape,  and  the  keeping  it  from  growing 
too  high,  which  would  result  in  the  sterility 
of  the  lower  parts,  and  would  render  the 
gathering  of  the  fruit  more  difficult. 

The  suckers  that  grow  continually  from 
the  base  of  the  tree  should  be  removed  at 
intervals;  and,  while  pruning,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  horizontal  branches 
and  those  turning  down  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive. 

Considering  the  heavy  summer  winds  ex- 
perienced on  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  is  highly 
advisable  to  form  the  trees  low;  they  are 
thus  less  likely  to  be  damaged  and  can  be 
cleaned  with  washes  against  insect  pests 
with  more  facility.  Moreover,  by  keeping 
them  so,  the  trunk  develops  with  more  force, 
the  crops  come  quicker,  are  more  abundant, 
and  the  pruning  as  well  as  the  gathering  of 
the  crops  is  easier  and  more  economical ;  all 
reasons  that  speak  in  the  most  eloquent  lan- 
guage in  favor  of  this  protective  and  bene- 
ficial method. 


COST  or  A  plantation. 
It  should  not  be  understood  by  the  num- 
erous quotations  given  in  preceding  chapters 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  tree  is  im- 
possible or  will  give  but  meagre  results  in 
a  rich  soil,  well  cultivated  and  abundantly 
manured.    Such  a  soil,  well  selected,  and 
provided  it  is  properly  drained,  will  give  a 
good  yield,  which  will  be,  as  in  all  other 
cultures,  the  direct  result  of  the  good  care 
that  will  be  given  to  the  tree.     We  should, 
however,  bear  in  mind  that  it  has  been  said 
time  and  time  over  by  the  best  authorities 
on  the  subject,  and  especially  by  Michaux, 
that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  of  the  olive  is 
essentially  afi'ected  by  that  of  the  soil,  and 
that  while  it  succeeds  in  good  loam  capable 
of  bearing  wheat  and  vines,  in  fat  lands  it 
yields  oil  of  an  inferior  flavor,  and  becomes 
laden  with  a  barren  exuberance  of  leaves 
and  branches. 

Moreover,  those  rich  valley  lands  are  not 
always  within  the  means  of  all  parties  who 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  numerous 
advantages  that  the  culture  of  the  olive  tree 
presents.  Those  with  but  modest  means  at 
their  disposal  will  rather  invest  in  (fifty  to 
one  hundred  acres  of  hill  lands,  more  or 
less  rocky,  if  their  outlay  for  the  same  will 
not  be  above  that  required  for  the  purchase 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  only  of  a  richer 
soil,  especially  if  it  is  fully  demonstrated  to 
them  that  the  olive  tree  will  grow  well  on 
those  steep  and  stony  lands,  and  that  while 
they  are  not  likely  to  lose  anything  in  quan- 
tity, relatively  to  a  richer  soil,  they  will 
gain  the  advantage  of  a  finer  quality  in  the 
product. 

Let  us  thus  study  the  cost  of  a  plantation 
and  its  proper  care  on  rocky  lands,  the 
price  of  which  may  vary  from  $10  to  f30 
per  acre,  according  to  their  nearness  to  or 
remoteness  from  a  city,  or  facilities  of  trans- 
portation. I  will  take  in  this  as  a  basis,  my 
own  plantation  of  about  6,000  olive  trees, 
which  I  made  in  188-1  on  hill  lands,  most  of' 
them  inaccessible  to  the  plow,  and  where  I 
have  had  all  the  work  done  by  hand. 

Planting  as  much  as  possible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  feet — for  on  such  places 
regular  lines  could  not  be  made — we  have 
about  one  hundred  trees  per  acre,  leaving 
out  the  very  few  patches  where  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  plant  even  an  olive  tree .  We 
will  select  for  this  plantation,  one-year-old 
rooted  cuttings,  coming  directly,  or  origin- 
ally, from  trees  that  have  been  grafted,  of 
which  the  stem  will  be  hardly  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  high,  and  the  roots  from  three 
to  six  inches  long. 

For  such  small  trees  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  dig  the  ground  one  foot  deep,  or  one  foot 
and  a  half  when  the  soil  permits,  but  where 
the  hole  cannot  be  dug  as  deep  as  that, 
some  of  the  surrounding  earth  can  be  brought 
around  the  tree  in  a  concave  shape. 

The  digging  of  these  100  holes,  and  the 
planting  of  the  tree,  should  not  cost  above 
$5  per  acre.  Two  hoeings  of  a  space  about 
three  feet  wide,  around  each  tree,  one  in 
early  spring,  one  in  early  summer,  at  $1.50 
each,  will  make  it  $8  altogether  per  acre. 
The  small  rooted  cuttings  can  be  had  at 
prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $15  per  hun- 
dred, according  to  sizes;  and  taking  their 
maximum  cost  of  $15,  we  come  to  a  total  of 
$23  per  acre  for  all  the  first  year's  expenses, 
independently  of  the  cost  of  the  land,  which 
can  be  bought  as  cheap  as  $10  per  acre,  and 
even  cheaper,  if  the  purchaser  is  not  partic- 
ular about  being  near  a  city  or  a  railroad, 
p  During  the  following  years,  three  hoeings, 
distanced  according  to  a  more  or  less  rainy 
season,  will  be  more  than  is  required  to 
keep  the  plantation  in  very  good  condition; 


it  will  not  cost  altogether  over  $6  per  acre 
to  which  can  be  added  the  cost  of  praning 
every  two  years,  and,  if  desired,  the  cost  of 
manuring  every  two  or  three  years. 

When  comparing  this  simple  and  cheap 
work  with  the  care  required  by  a  vineyard, 
which,  besides  the  regular  cultivation,  prun- 
ing, plowing,  cross  plowing,  hoeing,  tying, 
needs  expensive  stakes,  suckering,  summer 
pruning,  sulphuring,  etc.,  one  can  readily 
perceive  the  advantages  to  be  found  in  olive 
culture. 


The  olive  oil  industry  is  looming  up  in 
San  Diego  County.  The  National  City 
liecord  states  that  Frank  A.  Kimball  ship- 
ped from  his  works  this  week  quite  a  large 
quantity  of  bottled  olive  oil.  Mr.  Kimball 
and  Elwood  Cooper  find  the  demand  for 
pure  olive  oil  so  great  that  both  manufac- 
tories cannot  begin  to  keep  up  the  supply. 

The  cultivation  of  the  olive  is  attracting 
attention  in  Florida  and  a  colony  of  Italians 
have  made  negotiations  to  settle  in  one  of 
the  southern  counties.  An  exchange  says 
the  settlement  is  to  be  called  Naples  and  a 
great  nursery  for  olive  culture  is  to  be 
formed.  The  wonder  has  Ipng  been  why  a 
crop  so  easy  of  cultivation,  with  so  few 
enemies  and  capable  of  such  satisfactory 
results  has  been  so  long  neglected  in  a 
country  so  well  adapted  as  California  to  its 
cultivation.  The  olive  is  generally  propa- 
gated from  the  cutting,  a  small  section  of 
the  tree  with  a  good  thick  bark  growing 
readily.  There  is  an  old  Italian  proverb 
which  says:  "  An  olive  plantation  is  a  gold 
mine  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 


The  Reports  from  abroad  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  leading  wine  producing  counties 
are  taken  as  a  whole  favorable.  From 
France  we  learn  that  the  crop  in  Burgundy 
is  developing  well  under  the  influence  of 
the  great  heat,  and  there  are  no  reports  of 
mildew.  Even  the  vines  that  have  not 
been  treated  for  this  disease,  seem  to  be  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  In  Bordeaux  the 
grapes  were  growing  well  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  rains,  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  uneasiness  about  mildew,  every- 
thing seems  to  be  going  on  well.  The 
vineyards  in  Champagne  present  a  very  sat- 
isfactory appearance,  particularly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Aveze  and  Ay.  Epernay 
and  the  mountains  are  not  so  well  off. 

The  conditions  of  the  vineyards  in 
Germany  is  generally  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  weather  during  the  month  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  If  all  goes  well,  an 
abundant  vintage,  and  perhaps  a  great  one, 
as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  is  confidently 
expected. 

Reports  from  Spain  mention  the  appear- 
ance of  phylloxera  in  considerable  numbers, 
iu  some  districts,  that  have  hitherto  been 
exempt  from  the  scourge.  Otherwise,  the 
news  from  the  vlneyards'is  good ;  the  grapes 
are  nor  very  numerous,  but  they  are  de- 
veloping well. 

In  the  south  of  Italy,  the  vines  are  looking 
well,  and  growers  are  calculating  npon  an 
excellent  vintage  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.        __^_.^^^__^_ 

A    Collection    of   wines. 


The  Viticultural  Commissioners  have  ad- 
dressed letters  to  persons  living  in  the  prin- 
cipal wine  producing  districts  in  the  world, 
asking  for  samples  of  the  wine  of  1887.  The 
communications  have  been  directed  to  Aus-, 
tralia.  Cape  Colony  and  the  East,  as  well  as 
to  the  European  countries.  The  object  is 
to  form  a  collection  of  fair  wines  from 
every  region  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  compari- 
son with  the  products  of  California  vine- 
yards. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  much 
of  the  collection  will  be  found  before  next 
spring.  •  . ; 
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The    Proper    TemiterKlnre    nud    AIca> 
liollc   Htrenwth    Disriisseii. 

[continued  fbom  page  134.  J  • 
It  is  entirely  practical  to  regulate  the  tem- 
perature in  which  the  process  shall  go  on. 
The  inTestigations  and  experiments  of  Pas- 
teur and  others,  as  well  as  the  expei-ience 
of  wine  producers,  prove  that  the  saccharo- 
myces  thrive  best  and  convert  sugar  more 
quickly  in  a  temperature  ranging  between 
65°  and  75°  Fahrenheit;  that  at  about  32° 
(freezing)  the  germs  become  inactive,  and 
that  140"  is  too  hot  for  them  and  they  die. 
It  is  probable  that  a  higher  temperature 
than  75",  say  90°  to  95",  would  not  in  itself 
injure  the  saccharomyces,  but  the  danger  at 
this  temperature  is  that  another  germ,  and 
the  one  most  to  be  dreaded  by  wine  makers, 
is  brought  into  conditions  .favorable  to  ac- 
tivity^— the  }iiycodtriHa  aceti,  or  the  microbe 
that  changes  sugar  into  vinegar.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  mycoderma  requires  a  high 
temperature  to  do  its  work,  and  the  experi- 
euoe  of  wine  makers  is,  that  wine  is  likely 
to  go  wrong  by  acetic  fermentation  when 
the  temperature  is  high.  The  lactic  or 
milk-sour  germ  is  also  given  f  vorable  con- 
ditions for  devi'lopiuent  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, but  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  lactic 
acid  by  this  microbe  hardly  ever  becomes 
so  excessive  as  to  permanently  injure  the 
wine.  When  acetic  or  vinegar  fermentation 
nets  iu,  however,  something  has  to  be  done 
quickly  or  the  liquid  will  pass  into  vinegar 
in  a  veiy  short  time.  When  vinegar  fer- 
mentation is  discovered,  the  liquid  may  be 
heated  to  about  100°  F.  to  kill  the  germs  of 
the  mycoderma,  after  which  the  regular  al- 
coholic fermentation  may  be  started  agaiu 
by  the  addition  of  fresh  grape  juice.  The 
same  may  be  done  in  case  of  lactic  fermen- 
tation, but,  as  said  above,  the  lactic  is  not 
so  dangerous  as  the  acetic  fermentation. 
The  heating  plan  is  the  one  being  generally 
adopted  by  wine  makers.  It  may  be  done 
ordinarily  in  a  common  boiler,  if  the  fer- 
mentation is  to  be  continued.  Where  some 
injurious  fermentations  set  in  after  the  wine 
is  made,  the  killing  of  the  false  germs  and 
the  entrance  of  others  thereafter  prevented 
is  accomplished  by  running  the  wine  into 
vessels  through  an  apparatus  invented  by 
M.  Pasteur  and  sealed  while  hot.  This 
process  is  the  only  perfect  one  known,  and 
is  called  Pasteurizing,  in  honor  of  the  cele- 
brated man  who  discovert  d  it. 

But  it  is  far  better  to  avoid  all  such 
troubled  of  false  fermentation  by  adopting 
and  securing  the  temperature  known  to  be 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  sac- 
charomyces or  alcoholic  ferment,  namely, 
65°  to  75°,  a  temperature  that  hardly  ad- 
mits of  lactic  or  acetic  fermentations.  To 
procure  this  range  of  temperature,  cool  eel 
lars  are  necessary.  It  is  needless  to  suggest 
that  tunnelling  into  the  side  of  a  hill-slope 
is  the  most  feasible  plan  of  getting  a  cool, 
dry  cellar.  If  there  is  any  seepage  of  water 
into  it  cementing  is  necessary.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  cellar  should  be  kept  dry,  as  a 
damp  cellar  is  a  good  place  for  mischievous 
germs  to  lurk  in  the  atmosphere,  espec- 
ially if  the  temperature  is  not  as  cool  as  it 
should  be,  and  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  the  wine  without  some  access  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  these  germs  are 
liable  to  get  into  the  wine  and  develop  some 
form  of  disease. 

Let  us  next  consider  what  kind  of  wine 
our  vine  growers  oughl  to  make.  To  decide 
this  question  only  two  considerations  are 
admissible  if  we  studiously  avoid  and  cur- 
tail all  possible  evil  results. 


The  two  considerations  we  refer  to  are, 
first,  the  production  of  a  wine  that  will  con- 
tain the  miniiinin  of  alcohol.  The  two 
questions  are  intimately  related,  as  the  al. 
cohol  is  the  preserver  of  the  wine,  else  none 
would  be  found  in  it  and  none  required.  A 
word  may  be  said  here  in  favor  of  the  alco- 
hol produced  iu  wine  by  fermentation— that 
it  is  the  purest  form  of  alcohol  known  to 
science,  and  less  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  consumer.  It  does  not  contain  fusil  oil, 
which  is  one  of  the  injurious  products  of 
distillation,  and  which  is  generally  found  iu 
much  of  the  poisonous  stufif  sold  by  liquor 
dealers.  Pure  wiue  contains  no  antiseptic 
other  than  the  alcohol  that  nature  places  iu 
it.  There  are  many  wines  sold  on  the 
market  recommended  as  "  temperance " 
wines,  and  "non-alcoholic"  wiues  that  are 
more  injurious  to  health  than  alcohol  itself, 
for  they  are  preserved  from  spoiling  by  the 
use  of  some  antiseptic  that  is  itself  as  poi- 
sonous or  more  poisonous  thuu  alcohol. 
We  can  understand  this  point  better  when 
we  reded  that  no  fruit  or  fruit  juice  can  be 
kept  for  any  great  length  of  time  exposed 
to  the  air  without  the  use  of  an  antiseptic, 
the  reason  being  that  the  germs  afloat  in 
the  atmosphere  get  into  it  and  start  some 
sort  of  fermentation — lactic,  butyric,  acetic 
or  putrefactive — and  the  wine  is  no  longer 
fit  for  any  use.  Some  such  wines  are  term- 
ed unfermented  wiue,  and  fermentation  ip 
prevented  in  them  by  the  use  of  salicylic 
acid,  which  is  a  violent  poison,  producing 
death  if  taken  in  any  considerable  quantity. 
It  would  be  better  to  use  common  whiskey 
to  preserve  wine  than  salicylic  acid.  The 
only  unfermented  wiue  known  that  is  not 
injurious  is  that  made  by  pasteurizing  or 
boiling  the  fresh  juice  of  the  grape  and  seal- 
ing it  perfectly  air  tight  while  it  is  hot. 
The  heating  destroys  all  ferment  germs  al- 
ready in  the  juice,  and  the  sealing  prevents 
the  entrance  of  fresh  germs  from  the  air. 
In  this  manner  grape-juice  or  any  other 
fruit  juice  or  fruit  can  be  kept  from  fer. 
menting.  If  there  is  an  antiseptic  that  is 
not  injurious  that  can  be  used  to  replace 
salicylic  acid  it  is  yet  undiscovered,  and 
reason  would  seem  to  suggest  that  nature 
has  placed  in  the  grape  itself  all  that  it 
should  have,  including  alcohol  to  preserve 
it.  The  addition  of  any  foreign  substance, 
therefore,  is  a  violation  of  nature's  law,  and 
inexcusable. 

Under  circumstances  such  as  happen  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  where  the  grajjes 
do  not  ripen  fully  owing  to  early  frost,  the 
must  will  not  contain  sufiScient  sugar  but 
an  excess  of  acids.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  addition  of  sugar  and  water  is 
permissible — the  sugar  to  bring  up  the 
necessary  saccharine  strength  and  the  water 
to  dilute  the  acid.  This  practice  is  legiti- 
mately carried  on  in  some  countries,  but 
unfortunately  it  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
deception  and  fraud,  such  as  "stretching"' 
wine  with  water,  using  dyes  to  restore  its 
color  and  cheap  alcohol,  such  as  grain  and 
potato  alcohol,  to  bring  it  again  to  its  keep- 
ing strength.  Or  if  the  alcohol  is  not  need- 
ed in  the  "doctoring,"  salicylic  acid  is  used 
to  prevent  spoiling.  Such  practices  have 
been  carried  uu  to  an  alarming  extent  in 
New  York  and  other  large  cities.  Only  a 
few  months  ago  the  contents  of  a  cellar  in 
New  York  city,  numbering  many  thousand 
gallons  of  so-called  wine,  were  seized  by 
the  health  ofiicers  of  that  city  and  con- 
demned and  destroyed.  In  France  the  most 
rigid  and  exacting  laws  are  enacted  and  en- 
forced, as  far  as  practicable,  yet  it  is  claim- 
ed that  much  of  the  French  wines  consumed 
in  this  country  are  adulterations  that  meas- 


ure the  earthly  existence  of  the  regular  wine 
drinker  who  uses  them. 

It  is  not  onr  purpose  to  defend  the  use  of 
alcohol,  but  to  present  the  health  side   of 
the  question.     Many  millions  of  gallons  of 
wine  are  made  and  consumed  in  this  conn" 
try.     Now'  if  the  alcohol  produced  in  wine 
by  fermentation  possesses   such   antiseptic 
properties  as  will  preserve  the   wine  from 
disease,  and  if  that  alcohol  so   formed  in 
the  wine  is  less  injurious  to  health  than  any 
known  substance  that  can  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  no  argument  is  needed  to  convince 
any  one  that  the  best  and  most  rational  wa\ 
to  preserve  wiue  is  to  produce  in  it,  by  the 
fermentation  of  sugar,  just  the  amount  o) 
alcohol  necessary  for   the   piirpose.     Mori 
than  that  is  not  justified  under  any  circum- 
stances that  we  are  aware  of,  and  just  that 
quantity  is  entirely  sufficient  for  all  legiti- 
mate use,  including  the  care  of  invalids  am 
persons  of  feeble  health.     Commercial  wiui  i 
require  greater  alcoholic   strenght   to   pre 
serve  them,  especially  sweet  win<  s  which  ar. 
exposed  and  trundled  about  in  trMiisporta- 
tion,  than  wine  well  kept  and  cared  for  in  : 
cellar.     Exporters  consider  it  necessary  fu 
sweet  wines  that  are  to  cross  the  ocean  o 
travel  great  inlaud  distances,  to  have  fron 
20  to  22  per  cent,  of  alcohol.     Sweet  wine 
owing  to  the  presence  of  fermentable  sugar 
is  more  liable  to  spoil  than  dry   wme,  th 
sugar  being  ready  at  all  times  for  fermmli.- 
tion  when  exposed  to  the  air  and  a  waim 
temperature.     A  dry  wiue  with  15  per  cent, 
of  alcoholic  will  keep  well  under  ordinary 
conditions,  while  the  same  wiue  kept  sealed 
in  a  cool  cellar  is  safe  with  from  8  to  12  per 
cent,  of  alcohol. 


VIKES    IN    TUNIS. 

The  new  French  protectorate,  Tunis, 
situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Constantine,  Algeria,  is  gradually 
becoming  a  wine  producing  country.  A 
traveller,  writing  to  the  BiUletin  official  of 
Paris,  gives  the  following  interesting  de- 
scription of  a  pioneer  vineyard  in  this  new 
district.  "From  the  height  where  we  are, 
we  perceive  at  the  bottom  of  a  depression, 
half  hidden  in  a  bright  green — Bir  Kassa. 
In  a  few  minutes,  we  arrive  on  the  territory 
of  this  beautiful  property.  As  a  vineyard, 
Bir  Kassa  was  planted  by  Mr.  Lau^on,  and 
over  240  acres  of  virgin  land,  are  now  cov- 
ered with  vines.  M.  Le  Royer.  ex-Miuister 
of  agriculture  of  France,  and  his  compan- 
ions who  lately  visited  this  beautiful  prop- 
erty, expressed  much  surprise  at  the  order 
with  which  it  is  kept. 

The  vines  of  Bir  Ka.ssa  have  been  planted 
with  the  greatest  discernment,  in  lines 
about  40  inches  aijait,  with  a  space  of  at 
least  'J%  feet  between  the  lines,  which  gives 
about  1230  vines  to  the  acre.  As  the  rows 
are  heading  iu  the  direction  of  the  Sirocco, 
the  vines  are  protected  one  by  the  other 
against  this  mischievous  wind.  The  soil  is 
so  prolilic  that  it  requires  the  constant  use 
of  plows  to  prevent  the  weeds  smothering 
tne  vines.  At  Bir  Kassa,  they  cultivate  2% 
acres  in  one  day,  with  four  plows  each  with 
8  or  10  oxen,  driven  by  two  men. 

Mr.  Lanfou  has  formed  about  20  proper- 
ties on  the  following  conditions: 

Purchase  of  Kfound,  240  acres 9  3000 

Building  of  iiouse 3000 

Plantinu  and  cultivating  until  3rd  year 4000 


Total  Cost »10,000 

Generally  aUthe  third  year  there  is  al- 
ready a  beginning  of  production.  The 
fourth  year  it  is  in  full  bearing,  and  prep- 
arations must  be  made  for  fermenting  and 
storing  wine.  The  cost  of  accessory  build- 
ings is  usually  figured  at  the  rate  of  about 
$1 .80  for  every  24  gallons  of  wine  produced. 


In  the  valley  of  Kangat  Hadji,  where  he 
possesses  over  9,000  acres,  Mr.  Lani;ou 
proposes  to  try  the  delicate  and  difiicult 
problem  of  vinification,  lodging  and  selling 
by  auction  {voir  adjadiMlion).  As  is  the 
case  in  cheese  and  watch  making  iu  the  de- 
partment of  the  Doubs  and  Juro,  he  calcu- 
lates to  reduce  running  expenses  by  a  sys- 
tem of  co-operative  work  on  a  huge  scale. 

In  this  case,  the  15  or  20  owners  of  the 
Kangat,  will  not  have  to  trouble  themselves 
individually  about  wiue  making.  This  will 
be  done  by  a  syndicate  yhich  will  take  its 
share  out  of  the  product.  Each  one  will 
Uave  a  quantity  of  wine  or  money  propor- 
;iouate  to  the  quantity  of  grapes  brought 
lo  the  common  vats.  Such  a  system  has 
xlstid  already  for  a  good  many  years  in 
•ertaiu  communes  of  the  Bavaria  Palatinate. 

Mr.  Lan(;on  can  not  be  encouraged  too 
iuuch  iu  as  good  au  undertaking.  The  ad-^ 
pautages  to  be  gained  are  as  follows: 

1st.  The  operations  of  vinification  will 
jo.st  each  member  one-third  less  than  if 
iie  worked  individually. 

2nd.  The  operations  on  a  large  scale  are 
ilways  better  managed,  and  give  a  better 
iverage  than  those  conducted  separately. 

3rd.  Having  no  capital  to  pay  for  build- 
ing cellars,  au  buying  cooperage,  the  pro- 
prietor can,  with  an  equal  capital,  under- 
take a  larger  number  of  acres,  and  develope 
more  benefits. 

4th.  The  troubles  and  personal  cares  are 
stopped  after  the  gathering  of  crops,  which 
decreases  his  work  and  makes  his  life  easier. 
The  syndicate  assumes  all  responsibility  as 
soon  as  the  crops  are  in. 

These  considerations  have  already  sur- 
rounded Mr.  Lan^on  with  numerous  pro- 
prietors, and  he  very  soon  will  be  counted 
as  a  colonist  of  the  first  "  order''. 


THECOIOOEROR 

OF  ALL 

Throat  and  Lung  Diseases, 

For  fSnle  by  all   UriigrKislH. 

CATARRH,  ASTHMA. 

Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Croup,  Bronchitis, 

Neuralgia,  Sudden  Colds,  Sore 

Throat,  etc., 

POSITIVELY  CUK£]) 
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[Patented  April,  1886.] 
Kent  by   Mnil  or  KxpreoH  to  any  address  on 
reixipt  of  price,  $.5.00  (Sniolie   Ball,  »3.00,    D«bel- 
lator— the  constitutional  treatment— Sf2.00)  and  four 
cents  in  stauips.    Address 

Carbolic  Smoke  Bail  Co., 

6.52  MARKKT  KTKEET, 

San  Frakcisco,  Cal. 

i^'Beware  of  Hartful  Imitatlona. 


Sept.  2,  1887 


SA2f   FBANOISOO   MERCHANT. 
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REPtlKT  <tF  I..  J.  KO!il'l 


Cominissionor  (or  tbo  Los  Angeles  District. 


LoH  Angeles,  Augnst  20,  1887. 
To  the  Board  of  Stale 

VitlcuUural  Commissioners: 
Gentlemen — I  have  been  unable  to  give 
to  ray  distiict  report  the  personal  attention 
I  might  wish;  but,  for  want  of  time  and 
opportnnily  I  have  adopted  the  means  re- 
commended and  provided  for  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Board,  namely:  that  of  em- 
ploying some  competent  person  in  the  dis- 
trict to  assist  in  procuring  whatever  statistics 
might  be  available.  These  I  take  pleasure  in 
offering.  They  form  a  brief  but  carefully 
prepared  resume  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  viticultnral  industry  in  the  counties  over 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside.  I  trust 
the  game  may  prove  acceptable  as  sub- 
mitted herewith. 

Very  respectfully, 

L.  J.  KosE, 
Commissioner  for  the  Los  Angeles  District. 


Consisting  of  ZinfAudel  84  A.,  Berger  34, 
Muscat  A  of  31,  balance  planted  to 
Mission  and  Malvoisie, 

The  planting  of  1886-7  was  alxjut  aB 
follows:  Ziufandel  20,  Berger  10, 
Muscat  10,  Mission  and  Mixed  40. 

Mating 80 

Total   552 

Making  an  increase  of  nearly  20  per  cent. 

SANTA  BABBABA  COUNTY. 


The  total  acres  planted  in  1885  and 
prior  amounted  to 

About  35  per  cent  of  this  is  in  Muscat 
of  Alexander,  one-half  of  the  re- 
mainder in  Missions,  the  balance 
inZinfandel, Berger  and  scattering 
European  varieties. 

The  plant  of  1886-7  was 


900 


Total. 


225 
1,125 


L.  J.  Rose,  San  Gabriel: 

Deab  Sib: — At  your  request  I  have  taken 
snch  available  statistics  you  have  furnished, 
as  to  the  acreage  of  vines  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  secured  other  information  from 
the  various  counties,  and  also  from  the 
several  vine  growing  sections,  from  which 
I  arrive  at  the  enclosed  report. 

I  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
get  any  information,  the  many  letters 
written  asking  for  information  remained 
unanswered.  I  have  interviewed  many 
persons  living  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  and  otherwise,  arrived  at  the  en- 
closed report,  which  I  respectfully  submit, 
although  with  misgivings  as  to  its  accuracy. 
Yours  most  obt., 

Geo  Rice. 


The  present  out  look  is  very  good  and  a 
full  crop  assured. 

The  report  from  this  county  was  furnished 
by  County  Assessor,  which  he  says  is  as 
near  correct  as  is  possible  to  give  with  data 
before  him. 

VENTDBA  COtJNTT. 

Information  from  this  county  was  hard  to 
get,  more  so  than  from  others.     From  the 
best  information  I  could  get 
The  number  of  acres  planted  in  1886 

and  prior  was  about 380 

Planted  in  1886-7,  20  per  cent  increase     76 

Total 456 

Missions  predominating  with  Zinfandel 
and  Muscats  next.  A  much  larger  acreage 
is  promised  the  coming  season,  "  Ventura 
can  make  as  good  wine  as  can  be  made  in 
the  State  "  is  the  language  of  one  of  her 
intelligent  citizens. 


The  disease  mentioned  appeared  noticable 
two  or  threa  years  ago,  in  Orange  and 
Anaheim,  where  the  vines  seem  to  die  with- 
out cause.  Prof.  Hilgard  thought  it  must 
be  some  climatic  trouble  that  would  pass 
over  in  a  short  time. 

Entire  vines,  roots  and  all  have  been  sent 
to  scientific  men  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
to  others,  but  no  one  so  far  has  given  a 
name  or  remedy. 

No  phylloxera  exists  is  certain,  but  this 
new  disease,  whatever  it  is,  should  have  the 
attention  of  your  Viticultnral  Authorities. 

In  submitting  this  report,  I  do  so  with 
misgivings,  and  you  will  sympathize  with 
me  when  you  understand  the  little  help  I 
have  had  and  the  number  of  unanswered 
letters. 

Your  most  obedient. 

Geoboe  Rice. 
To  L.  J.  BosE, 

Commissioner,  Los  Angeles  DM. 


Notwithstanding  the  tendency  throughout 
Southern  California  to  subdivide  large  tracts 
into  smaller  ones,  and  smaller  and  some 
larger  ones  into  lots.  I  find  that  the  vine 
interest  has  not  been  neglected. 

The  planting  of  cuttings  last  season  has 
been  about  seventeen  per  cent  of  all  planted 
before.  The  planting  has  been  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  that  experience  has  shown 
to  be  the  best.  Better  arrangements  for  mak- 
ing grapes  into  wine  and  brandy  have  been 
made  and  more  attention  given  to  details. 
The  grape  and  wine  growers  are  awake  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  many 
expect  to  continue  to  make  wine  and  make 
it  most  profitable. 

The  prospect  for  this  year  is  exceedingly 
good  with  every  assurance  of  a  full  crop. 
No  damage  has  occurred  on  account  of 
fi'ost,  coulure  or  other  causes,  excepting 
from  some  unknown  disease  that  is  doing 
some  harm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Anaheim 
and  Orange  of  which  I  speak  further  on. 

This  year's  crop  will  be  say  ten  per  cent 
larger  this  than  last  season's,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions noted.  All  varieties  seem  to  have 
done  well.  The  Mission  as  usual,  loaded, 
the  Zinfandel  also  continues  to  bear  heavily; 
the  same  might  be  said  of  all  varieties.  The 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  of  course  excelling  in 
Orange,  Santa  Ana  and  Riverside,  and  not 
succeeding  along  the  foothills,  where  but 
very  few  have  been  planted. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISrO  COUNTY. 

The  planting  of  cuttings  in   this  county 
has  received  quite  an  impetus  the  past  sea- 
son, and  with  better  transporting  facilities 
will  continue  to  increase. 
The  acreage  planted  in  1885  and  prior 

was 472 


SAN   DIEGO   COUNTY. 

This  county  has  rallied  around  the  bay. 
and  the  people  are  whooping  up  the  real 
estate  boom.  Many  beautiful  valleys  in  the 
interior  are  awaiting. 

Total  acres  planted  1885  and  prior 774 

Of  this  Muscat  of  Alexander  (Rais- 
ins)   545 

Missions 214 

Roussillon  Type 14 

Planting  of  1886-7  20  per  cent,  increase; 
of  these  80  per  cent,  were  of  raisin 
variety. 

Total  acres 1000 

The  raisins  of  El  Cajon  Valley  are  pro- 
nounced the  best  in  the  State,  at  least,  the 
people  of  that  section  so  claim,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  about  their  superiority. 

BAN     BBENAEDINO     COUNTY. 

1885  and  prior,  planted 3470 

Of  these  Muscat  of  Alexander 1844 

Wine  varieties  make  up   the   balance. 
The  increase  planted  in  1886-7  has 

been  20  per  cent 610 

Total 4080 

Of  the  increase,  80  per  cent,  has  been  of 
Muscats — this  variety  succeeding  most  ad- 
mirable, especially  at  Riverside,  where  the 
bulk  of  all  the  raisins  are  grown. 

LOS    ANGELES    COUNTY. 


Acres  1885  and  prior 15,660 

Consisting  of    Mission  and   Malvoisie, 

30  per  cent.,  Muscat  of  A,  15  per 

cent. ,  Zinfandel,  15  per  cent.,  choice 

European  varieties,  40  per  cent. 

Planted  1886-7,  less  loss  from  disease 

and  subdivision,  10  per  cent 1560 


Editob  Mebchant: — A  pessimist's  voice 
may  sound  discordant  when  encouragement 
of  hopefulness  suggests  efforts  for  progress. 
But  it  would  be  impraeticabis  to  regard 
matters  of  interest  only  from  the  sunny  side 
and  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  warning,  or 
rather  consider  disadvantages  based  on 
facts  and  actualities. 

We  speak  of  surpluses  of  production  of 
our  vineyards.  Wisely  the  movement  of 
laying  up  our  wines  to  develop  them  and 
market  them  when  matured,  has  begun  and 
with  the  aid  of  capital,  will  extend,  thereby 
rendering  us  capable  to  evermore  gain 
honor  by  presenting  wines  in  the  shape  in 
which  they  will  be  acceptable  by  consumers 
who  used  to  sneer  at  a  native  wine,  and 
who  unfortunately  will  for  some  time  pat- 
ronize the  foreign  label. 

Surplus  of  production — necessity  of  re- 
versing matters  and  market  across  the  At- 
lantic, what  should  benefit  th»  health  of 
Americans.  Well,  things  look  yet  as  if  the 
miserable  figure  of  thirty  millions  of  gallons 
which  may  be  the  total  of  American  real  grape 
wine,  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  10 
weeks  for  the  City  of  Paris,  could  not  yet 
be  overwhelmed  by  60  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, half  a  gallon  for  every  American 
stomach !  and  that  we  have  to  devise 
means  of  sending  to  Europe  what  remains 
unsaleable  in  the  United  States. 

The  London  market  is  considered  of  im- 
portance in  this  case,  and   red   wines  the 
principal  kind  for  the  British  market.  Bor- 
deaux sent  to  England  in   1885  4,887,135 
gallons,  in  1886  317,000  gallons  less.  These 
figures  speak.     Only  wines  ready   for  con- 
sumption, as  the  dealer  supplies  them,  can 
be  shipped   to  Great   Britain;  the  best  we 
have,  just  those  which  we  need  to  build  up 
our  trade  in  this  nation,  which  will  be  ready 
to  accept  what  is  a  real  substitute  for  the 
wonted  good  grades  of  wines  from  Europe. 
The  chances  may  be  good  to  unload  an 
excess   in   England,  but  practical   account 
sales  will  on  more  than  one  occasion,  disen- 
chant the   over-hopeful .     There  are  excess- 
es of  good  red  wines  elsewhere,  and  nearer 
to  the  markets  where   everything  of  quality 
finds  custom .     Spanish  viticulture  is  stag- 
gering under  the  load  of  overproduction  of 
wine.     Lack  of   purchasers  for  a  hundred 
millions  of  gallons  of  good  Spanish  wine  is 
producing    misery  in    thousands  of   rural 
communities. 

Competition  is  fearful  when  there  is  an 
excess  of  stock.  The  French  needs  are  be- 
ing filled  from  Portugal,  to  the  neglect  of 


rent  of  buyers  from   France   to  Portugal. 
Italy  will  count  an  enormous  surplna  after 
next  crop,  as  1886's  remained  nnsold  to  the 
amount  of  some  hundred  millions  of  gal- 
lons.    The  break  in  prices  for  deep-tinted 
blending  wines  for  France  since  last  winter 
is  $10  or   more   per  ton  of   900  litres,  or 
something  like  10^  on  the  average  price  of 
40  cents  per  gallon,  ship  freights,  railroad, 
insurance,   cask,     commission,    brokerage, 
discount  to  come  off  that  price,    which  is 
low  Bordeaux.     This  state  of  things  will  in- 
fluence both  the  influx  of  wines,  consigned 
or  bought  from  quarters  where  people  must 
diminish   stocks,   and  prices  in   England. 
The   increase   of    production  in   Southern 
European    vineyards    and  in   Algiers  will 
cause   a    competition  in  all  markets  that 
probably     will     depress    prices    lastingly. 
There  is  the  defense  of  quality.     How  we 
stand  in  this  regard,  will  have  to  be  dem- 
onstrated, piactically.     One  expert's  opin- 
ion of  the  fitness  and  pecuniary  advantages 
for  British  markets,  counts  for  little.     (As 
little  probably  as  these  lines  of  one  croaker) 
but  prudence  and  foresight  and   judgment 
from  experience  should  count  for  something. 
As  to  French  markets  for    deep-tinted, 
full-bodied  red  wines   of   clear  taste   and 
bouquet,  such  as  the  hot  valleys  can  and 
do   produce,  I  just  spoke  of  glut  in  Spain 
and  Italy  of  such  wines.     We  shall  have  to 
experiment  what  the  practical  entering  into 
line,  if  we  are  admitted,  will  yield  us  in  the 
run.     Seven    competing    countries    are   in 
that  line.     May  the  result  be  favorable. 

One  idea  occurs  to  me.  The  condensed 
must  pays  no  duty  in  some  countries  as  is 
asserted.  Will  that  be  long?  Russian  wine 
makers  had  the  privilege  of  importing  via 
the  Black  Sea,  any  amount  of  cargoes  of 
currants  from  Greece.  Of  course  the  gov- 
ernment saw  a  chance  for  revenue,  Jand 
soon  the  importation  ceased.  France  for- 
tunately became  the  great  customer  for  the 
dried  grapes  soon  afterwards,  and  Greece 
did  not  suffer. 

Let  abler  brains  than  mine  consider  mat- 
ters practically.     Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but 

I  am  sincere. 

F.  Pdit. 
Washington,  D.  C„  August  21.  1887. 


I  Spanish    wines,    as    the    usefulness   of   the 

Total  acres 17,120  I  former  and  cheaper  prices  deviated  the  cur 


Fresno  Euterprise. 

The   "California  Fruit  and   Vine   Land 
Company"  has  been  incorporated  by  Fresno 
capitalists  to  operate  on  a  large  scale.     A 
tract  of  ten  sections  of  land  has  been  pur- 
chased in  Fresno,  and  the  Company  intends 
to  put  out  3,000  acres  of  fruit  this  season. 
There  will  be  1,000  acres  of  grapes,   1,000 
of  figs,    and   1,000  of  oranges.     As  to  the 
grapes  and  figs,  no  better  pelection  of  soil 
and  climate   could  have  been   made;  but 
when  it  comes   to  raising   oranges  on  so 
large  a  scale  as  is  proposed  in  the  locality 
chosen,  it  seems  like  raising  a  good  deal  of 
capital  on  an  uncertainty.     Time  may,  how- 
ever, prove  that  the  latter  fruit  is  as  well 
adapted  to  the  Fresno  plains  as   are   the 
former.      Fine  oranges  are   raised  in  the 
sheltered  canyons  of  Fresno,  Merced,  Tulare 
and  Kem  connties,  and  if  they  can  bo  suc- 
cessfully   cultivated    on   the  open   plains, 
every   friend  of   California  will   rejoioe  at 
the  new  evidence  of   fruitfulness. — Fresno 

Democrat. 

•-• — 

The  exports  of  wine  and  liquors  from  the 
port  of  Lyons,  France,  to  the  United  states, 
for  the  month  of  July,  1887,  according  to 
the  Consular  statement,  amounted  to  $6,250 
as  against  $1,400  for  the  same  month  in 
1886.  The  total  exports,  however,  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  1887,  were  only  valued 
at  $53,206.  against  $58,513  in  the  same 
period  of  1886,  showing  a  decrease  of  $5,207 
for  the  present  year. 
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English  Sugar  Manufacturers  are  in  a 
bad  way,  according  to  the  statements  of 
members  of  the  leading  firms  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. This  unfortunate  state  of  attairs  is 
caused  by  the  existence  of  the  foreign 
bounty  system.  The  home  trade  is  not 
>  only  affected,  but  reports  coming  in  from 
the  colonies,  likewise  reveal  an  absolute 
state  of  demoralization  in  the  trade.  Over 
,  100  estates  in  Barbados,  are  in  chancery, 
and  the  leading  firm,  or  one  of  the  leading 
firms,  has  gone  into  liquidation.  In  Trini- 
dad several  of  the  largest  estates  in  the 
Island  have  been  closed,  and  the  leading 
firm  is  in  liquidation.  In  Demerara,  which 
in  condition  of  machinery  and  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  has  been  far  in  advance  of  the 
whole  of  the  West  Indies,  things  have  not 
come  to  such  an  extreme  crisis;  but  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  manufacturers 
have  had  no  return  on  their  investments. 
Sugar  from  this  place  has  run  down,  within 
a  very  short  time  from  298.  to  15s.,  and  yet 
under  a  system,  which  is  working  such 
damage  to  England  and  her  possessions, 
the  foreign  countries  seem  to  be  working 
themselves  at  a  tremendous  loss.  The  loss 
to  their  wineries  per  annum  is  stated  as 
follows: 

France,  $16,400,000;  Austria,  $5,183,335; 
Holland,  $1,547,275;  Germany,  $9,433,450; 
and  Belgium,  $4,065,000,  making  a  total  of 
$36,630,060.  This  loss  to  the  revenue  is 
not  in  the  sense  that  they  make  nothing  at 
all  froui_,these  sugar  finances,  but  in  that 


they  did  not  get  as  much  as  they  expected 
from  their  sugar  taxes.  In  France  and 
(Jermany,  owiug  to  their  mode  of  levying 
tuxes,  about  one  third  of  the  sugar  escapes 
taxation  altogether.  Yet  this  sugar  receiv- 
es the  bounty  if  exported,  and  the  loss 
falls  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  county. 

It  is  said  that  France  could  afford  to  sell 
the  sugar  for  which  she  is  now  receiving  13s 
6d   and   14s  6d,    at  about  half  its  present 
price,  and  still  leave  room  for  very   large 
profits.     The  injurious  effect  of  this  foreign 
competition   on   the    home    trade    can    be 
imagined   from   the   fact,    that   during  the 
lapse  of  few  years,  four  sugar  houses  have 
stopped  altogether,  and  others  have  closed 
tlieir  premises  never  to  open  again.  One  large 
firm  in  London,  which  has  spent  over$  1,500- 
000  upon  its  business  could  not  dispose  of  it 
lately,    at  the   reserved  price  of  $450,000. 
Although  statistics  seemed  to  show  that  the 
consumption  had  been  about  the  same  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months,  as  it  was  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  yeai-,  it  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  they  are  disceptive,  and 
do  not  show  in  the  least  what  has  passed 
through  the  sugar  refineries,  which  in  quan- 
tity  is   decidedly  less  than  in  former  years. 
The   production   of   best  sugar  in  Europe, 
which  has  grown  from  6  per  cent,  to  58  per 
cent.,  is   declared  to  be  solely  owing  to  the 
artificial   stimulation   of   the  industry,    by 
means   of   bounties.       The   sugar  men   in 
strengthening  thfir   claim   for  production, 
agree  that  other  great  industries  are  affect- 
ed by  the  decline  of  th-ir  business,  and  in- 
stance  the   coal   and  bag   making   trades. 
For  every  ton  of  sugar  refined  half  a  ton  of 
coal  is  required,  and  the  decrease  in   bag- 
making    affects  the   manufacture   of    jute. 
The  makers  of  machinery  and  sugar  plant 
both  for  the  West  Indies  and  home  use,  are 
largely  affected.     There  are  two  remedies 
suggested,  one  is  by  foreign  countries,  abol- 
ishing duties  upon  sugar  altogether,  and  the 
other  is  by   a   system  of   refinery  in  bond, 
when  the  duty  would  be  paid  upon  the  per- 
fected article,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be 
necessary  if  it  was  going  to   be   exported, 
that  any  duty  should  be  paid  upon  it  at  all, 
and  any  drawback  received.     The  strongest 
kind  of  opposition  may  be  expected  to  any- 
thing like   a   counter-vailing   duty,    as    it 
strikes  directly   at   the  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  which  is  the  pet  hobby  of  the  liberal 
Englishman,  as  this  sect  is  daily  growing 
stronger  in  Great  Britain,  itlooks.very  much 
as  if  the  British  sugar  trade,  will  continue 
to  decline.     Cheap  sugar  for  England  is 
making   rapid   fortunes  for  a   few  foreign 
manufacturers,    but  it   means  death  to  the 
home  industry. 


be  insisted  upon,  before  any  question  of 
commission  is  permitted  to  come  up.  The 
offer  of  £160,000  in  place  of  £200,000 
which  was  actually  borrowed,  suggests  the 
idea  that  the  credit  of  the  Islands  was 
strained  for  personal  ends;  nothing  but  the 
regular  discount  should  be  allowed,  and  a 
fair  commission  for  services  rendered,  and 
if  it  is  the  case  that  the  agent  was  really  aj 
the  time  a  salaried  official  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  does  not  seem  right  or  proper  that 
he  should  be  paid  twice  for  performing  his 
duty. 

One  feature  of  the  account  rendered  is 
affording  the  independent  press  of  America 
an  opportunity  to  retaliate  on  their  immacu- 
late contemporaries  in  Europe,  who  never 
let  an  opportunity  escape  to  throw  mud  at 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

That  is  the  item  of  $75,000,  rendered  iu 
the  expense  account  of  the  negotiations, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  silencing  the  Eng- 
lish financial  journals.  Oust  exactly  when 
this  money  has  been  paid  has  not  yet  comi 
out  but  it  probably  will  iu  time,  in  th> 
meantime  the  information  must  be  interest 
iug  to  the  parties  who  Ijave  advanced  tli 
coin.  All  of  these  expenses  should  be  re- 
funded, and  if  they  are  not  the  Hawaiiai, 
Government  will  be  very  foolish  to  nccepi 
the  loan  on  its  present  terms.  Satisfied 
that  an  honest  and  economical  administra 
tiou  has  at  last  got  the  royal .  scapegrace 
sufficiently  under  control,  and  beyond  th< 
power  of  extravagant  licentiousness,  Ameri. 
can  capitalists  will  advance  the  necessary 
funds  without  any  necessity  of  paying 
through  the  nose  for  accommodation  from 
a  set  of  foreign  Shylocks. 


His  Sable  Majesty  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands is  daily  making  himself  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  eyes  of  a  wondering  world, 
either  through  his  own  sensational  capers  or 
through  the  peculiar  business  transactions 
of  his  reputed  agents.  It  is  high  time  that 
a  guardian  should  have  been  placed  over 
him,  and  this  sensible  action  of  the  new 
government  will  command  for  it  a  feeling 
of  confidence  which  has  never  been  extended 
to  the  ruling  powers  of  the  Islands.  The 
question  now  before  them  of  passing  upon 
and  accepting  the  loan  negotiated  by  their 
reckless  predecessors,  is  of  serious  import. 
Of  course  the  credit  of  the  Islands  demands 
protection,  still  there  are  many  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  that  loan  which  will 
bear  the  closest  kind  of  scrutiny.  The 
deduction  of  the  enormous  expenses  in- 
curred  by  the   negotiators   should   not   be 


The  Wokd  "boom"'  is  a  misnomer  as  ap- 
plied to  the  rise  iu  valuation  of  the  frnit 
and  farming  lands  iu  the  counties  surround- 
ing the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  state 
of  affairs  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
state  is  totally  different  from  what  will  take 
place  up  here,  when  the  tide  of  immigration 
gradually  sweeps  up  to  the  choicest  portion 
of  the  Golden  State.  The  movement  down 
south  was  virtually  a  boom.  The  natural 
outburst  of  enthusiasm,  which  one  can  un- 
derstand, from  strangers,  who  caught  for  a 
first  time  a  glimpse  of  this  earthly  paradise. 
They  were  attracted  temporarily,  with  the 
tamed  down  beauties  of  the  outskirts  of  the 
land,  tarrying  over  the  grapes  of  Eschol 
without  a  thought  of  the  glories  further  in- 
to the  interior,  of  which  their  surroundings 
were  only  a  foretaste. 

They  have  at  last  begun  to  move  this  way 
and  the  busy  hum  of  the  southern  boom  is 
hushed.  Nothing  is  heard  now  of  the  fab- 
ulous transfers  of  property  in  the  orange 
groves,  and  lung-healing  sea-side  resorts  of 
Los  Angeles.  Now  the  fruit  lauds  of  Santa 
Clara,  the  vineyards  aud  olive  planta- 
tions of  Sonoma,  Napa,  Marin,  and  the 
bordering  and  adjacent  counties  of  the 
Queen  City  of  the  Pacific,  are  opening  up 
in  all  their  beauty  and  advantages  of  soil 
and  climate,  to  the  still  but  ardent  gaze  of 
their  new  inhabitants.  We  say  inhabitants, 
for  here  they  come  to  stay,  not  to  purchase 
for  a  speculative  purpose,  but  to  enter  right 
into  improved  and  remunerative  homesteads 
under  the  finest  climate  on  the  face  of  this 
broad  earth.  The  Santa  Clara  Valley  of- 
fers inducements  unparalleled  in  farm- 
ing and  fruit  lands,  at  a  price  which  is  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent,  below  its  ulti- 
mate value,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of 
the  counties  mentioned  above.  Fresno,  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  state,  is  second  to 
none,  and  with  a  warmer  climate  affords 


ami  idelicate   varieties   of  fruit,   as  can  be 
grown  in  more  tropical  climes. 

Land  all  over  these  sections  is  compara- 
tively cheap,  the  most  highly  improved  rare- 
ly bringing  more  than  $500  per  acre.  Land 
that  will  produce  $100  per  acre,  net,  is  cer- 
tainly worth  $1,000  per  acre,  returning 
interest  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. Once  the  Eastern  people  get  trav- 
elling through  the  northern  portion  of  the 
state,  prices  must  go  up  much  higher 
than  they  are  at  present.  It  is  sheer  folly 
to  attempt  to  argue  that  land  in  California 
is  too  high  in  either  city  or  county.  With 
advantages  superior  to  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  or  any  other  Country  in  the 
Aorld  for  that  matter,  she  must  command 
the  attention  of  settlers.  The  influx  of 
population  means  a  demand  for  laud,  and 
the  price  will  then  be  largely  governed  by 
the  supply. 

Property  in  San  Francisco  is  to-day  sell- 
ing lower  than  any  other  city  of  like  im- 
portance iu  Amirica,  and  the  day  is  not 
iir  distant  when  it  will  take  as  big  a  pile  of 
wenty-dollar  pieces  to  the  square  inch  to 
jurchase  Market  ^treet  property,  as  it  dots 
low  in  some  of  the  more  favored  sections 
>f  New  York  City. 

The   day    of   mossbucks  and  Silurians  is 

apidly  passing  aw:iy  in  California.     They 

ae  gradually  giving  way  to  a  new  and  en- 

erprising  class  growing  up  among  us.  Th(  y 

have  sat  upon  California  and  her  prospects 

.IS  long  as  they  possibly  could,  and  if  a  wet 

blanket  would  to-day  smother  the  rising 

fires    of   progress,   they   would  snpply  it. 

Their  day  of  inactivity  and  uselessness  is 

gone  forever  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  the  era 

upon   which   we   are   now  about  to  enter, 

seems  bright  with  promises  of  a  prosperous 

future  for  California. 


tolerated,  and  the  payment  of  every   dollar 

borrowed  from  English  capitalists  should '  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  as  choice 


The  Confeeence  of  Congressmen  and 
Viticulturists  which  was  held  during  the 
past  week  in  this  city,  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  securing  legislation  for  the  relief  of 
the  wine  makers  of  California,  relative  to 
fortification  of  wines,  resulted  in  an  adjourn- 
ment without  taking  any  definite  action.  A 
most  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs  was 
revealed  by  the  statements  of  the  Congress- 
men present.  In  their  opinion,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  a  bill  through  Congress, 
and  our  wine  makers  are  told,  that  they  can 
expect  no  relief  at  the  uext  session.  The 
great  difficulty  is  that  California  gets  no 
place  in  the  principal  committees,  and  all 
her  interests  are  before  those  committees. 
In  other  words,  California  has  to  take  a 
back  seat  upon  all  propositions,  aud  her 
representatives  are  merely  lookers  on  in 
Veuice.  More  stress  is  laid  on  this  point, 
than  on  the  opposition  from  Eastern  wine 
makers,  aud  the  manufacturers  of  neutral 
spirits. 

If  this  is  really  the  case,  that  California 
is  so  utterly  debarred  from  any  say  in  the 
legislative  halls  of  the  Union,  the  only 
course  open  for  our  wine  men,  seems  to  be  a 
coalition  with  the  wine  makers  in  the  East. 
Their  interests  are  not  so  diametrically  op- 
posed as  might  appear  at  first  glance.  Both 
agree  on  the  point  that  the  wines  must  be 
fortified,  only  one  uses  brandy  and  the 
other  neutral  spirits.  The  reason  claimed 
for  the  use  of  the  latter  is  that  brandy  can 
not  be  obtained,  unless  at  a  cost  which 
would  ruin  the  business.  If  this  be  the 
case,  why  not  permit  the  E  istern  wine 
glowers  to  use  grain  spirits,  while  the 
Californiau  adheres  to  his  grape  brandy. 
I'his  is  merely  a  question  of  taste,  and  not 
the  main  point  at  issue.  The  Pure  Wine 
Bill  should  be  framed  to  strike  at  adultera- 
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tiou!),  leaving  the  ■mnafactnre  of  gennine 
wine  open  to  the  ideas  ami  methods  ppciiliar 
to  the  maker  or  loculity.  Slate  legislation 
caa  re},uiate  the  material  to  be  used  for 
fortification,  if  the  provisions  of  the  Fideral 
law  is  drawn  with  that  in  view.  From  all 
ncconnts  there  is  as  much  common  spirit 
used  in  fortifying  California  wines  to-day, 
as  thire  is  brandy,  and  it  seems  foolish  to 
allow  a  mere  diffenuee  of  opinion  to  inter- 
fere with  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers 
as  a  body.  The  wine  makt  i-s  of  California 
should  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion, 
and  either  do  one  thing  or  the  other;  buckle 
down  for  a  good  hard  fight  in  wliich  con- 
cessions H'ill  be  granted,  and  every  advan- 
tage taken  if  necessary  to  carry  the  point, 
or  else  cave  down,  and  leave  the, field  open 
to  the  New  York  adulterator,  with  his  stock 
in  trade — a  case  of  chemicals. 

Pool  all  the  issues  in  the  hands  of  some 
competent  and  skillful  representative  wiue 
man,  and  let  him  take  the  field  in  person, 
when  Congress  meets.  There  will  then  be 
a  likelihood  of  some  work  being  done  in 
^llie  right  direction.  California  is  the  lead- 
ing wine  producing  State  in  America,  and 
she  not  only  demands  but  has  every  right 
to  protection  from  fraud,  by  the  passage  of 
a  Pure  Wine  Law. 


The  Jcby  system  is  rapidly  falling  into 
disrepute  in   San   Francisco.     Nor  is  this 
surprising  when  the  calibre  of  the  men  se- 
lected for  this  important  duty  is  taken  into 
consideration.     One  of   the   first  questions 
put  by    a    criminal's    counsel    is,     "Have 
you  read  the  newspaper  reports  of  this  case, 
and  have  you  formed  any  opinion  thereon?" 
Should  the  answer  be  yes,  the  person  is 
immediately  rejected  as  incompetent  to  try 
the  case.      Only   those   who   do  not  read 
newspapers  and  never  form  opinions  are  be- 
lieved capable  of    acting   without   bias   to- 
wards a   violator  of  our  laws.     There  are 
few  men  in  San  Francisco  who  can  truth- 
fully swear  they  are  competent   to    act   as 
jurore  on  this  basis.     There  is  not  a  city  in 
the  world  to-day  where  papers  are  so  gener- 
ally read,  and  topics  of  interest  discussed 
on   the   street,    in  work  shops  and  in  the 
home  circle.     Consequently,  we  are  open  to 
the  disagreeable  deduction  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  men  who  sit  on  our  jury  cases  are 
perjurers.     If  they  are  not,  then  it  must  be 
admitted,    they   are   a    highly    intellectual 
class  of  men  to  be  entrusted  with  the  affairs 
of  justice.     A  man  who  does  not  read  his 
morning  paper,  nor  form  an  opinion  on  the 
live  topics  of  the  day,  empowered  to  decide 
the  life  or  death  of  some  unfortunate.     A 
reform  is  badly  needed  in  our  method  of  se- 
1 'ctiug  jurymen,  and  never  more  so  than  at 
the   present   time.      The   case   of   Morrow 
which  is  now  awaiting  trial,  is  one  in  which 
the   community   at   large  is  directly  inter- 
ested.    It  is  stated  openly  on  the  street  that 
it  is  impossible  to  convict  this  man  on  ac- 
count of  his  wealth.     That   will   altogether 
depend  upon  the  calibre  of  the  jury  which 
will   try   the  case.     It  does  not  follow  that 
because  Mr.   Morrow  may  be  a  rich  man 
that  he  should  be  convicted  on  that  ground. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  ofl'ense  with  which 
he  is  charged  is  so   heinous  in  its  nature, 
that  the  people  of  this  city  will  take  partic- 
ular care  that  the  trial  will  be  fair  on  both 
aides. 

The  list  of  the  men  who  will  deliberate 
on  the  evidence  will  be  carefully  scrutinized, 
M  to  whether  they  are  trustworthy  or  not. 
Had  Morrow  been  fighting  a  rich  corix>ra- 


widow  of  a  man  killed  by  the  carelessnesB 
of  a  great  corporation,  any  sympathy  which 
might  be  extended  to  an  ordinary  offender 
is  turned  to  execration  and  scorn. 

A  wealthy  man  in  the  position  of  attempt- 
ing to  use  our  courts  of  justice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  i-obbing  the  widow  and  orphan  of 
the  man  for  whose  death  he  is  held  legally 
responsible,  is  a  monster  in  human  form. 
His  trial  should  be  expedited,  and  if  found 
guilty,  penal  servitute  for  life  is  a  mild 
punishment.  Our  jury  system  will  receive 
a  severe  test  in  the  forthcoming  trials  of 
Morrow  and  McCord,  and  the  result  will  be 
awaited  with  interest  throughout  the  state. 
It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped,  that  for  once 
justice  will  be  fairly  metid  out,  regardless 
of  wealth  or  any  consideration  of  social 
surrouuding.s. 


The  AoRicnLTCFAL  experiment  station  of 
the  university  of  Califoruin,  has  just  pub- 
lishc  d  Bulletins  73  and  74.  No.  73  is  by 
Professor  W.  W.  Morsi ,  and  treais  of  the 
use  of  hydro  cyanic  acid  against  scale  in- 
sects. The  piocess  is  in  itself  as  follows: 
A  bill  shaped  tent  of  heavy  oiled  ticking  is 
made,  with  cloth  flaiij^es  around  the  lower 
edge.  This  is  thrown  over  the  tree  to  be 
treated,  and  supported  by  a  frami ,  the  sides 
reaching  down  to  the  ground,  and  the  flang- 
es covered  with  earth  to  keep  the  gas  con- 
fined. The  tent  should  be  about  twenty-six 
feet  high,  tweuty-by-tsveuty-five  feet  at  the 
base,  and  secured  by  guy  ropes  when  pitch- 
ed. A  sheet-iron  generator  is  required,  with 
pipes  through  which  the  vapor  is  blown  into 
the  tent.  There  are  two  receivers,  one  to 
hold  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  other  for 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  bi-carbonate  of 
soda.  A  quantity  of  these  last  two  ingredi- 
ents is  put  into  any  convenient  vessel  and 
made  into  a  thin  paste  with  water.  Pour  it 
into  the  cyanide  receiver  and  let  it  run 
slowly  and  regularly  upon  the  acid  which 
has  previously  been  turued  into  the  genera- 
tor. The  gas  which  is  generated  must  be 
blown  violently  into  the  tent  by  means  of  a 
blower  attached  to  the  generator — blowing 
for  a  minute  or  so  and  then  allowing  the 
tree  to  rest  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  con- 
tinuing the  treatment  for  thirty  minutes. 
The  process  should  be  carried  on  in  the  cool 
of  the  early  morning  to  prevent  burning  of 
the  foliage,  which  is  greatly  aided  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  gas  is  not  only  deadly 
to  the  insects,  but  kills  the  eggs,  and  is 
equally  effective  against  the  black  and  red 
scales.  As  the  preparation  is  highly  poison 
ouf,  the  greatest  care  is  urged  upon  the  part 
of  the  person  handling  it.  The  professor 
recommends  that  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  construction  of  a  machine  shall,  if 
possible,  make  a  personal  examination  of 
the  working  outfit  at  San  Gabriel. 

No.  74  is  by  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard,  on 
the  vintage  work  and  instruction  in  the  viti- 
cultural  laboratory  of  1887.  After  quoting 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1880,  and  refer- 
ring to  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on 
under  its  provisions  at  the  University,  an 
invitation  is  extended  to  grape  growers  to 
send  sample  lots  of  grapes  for  analysis  and 
experimental  wine  making.  The  course  of 
instruction  in  vinification  and  wine  analysis 
is  given,  together  with  suggestions,  to  send- 
ing of  grapes,  wines,  etc.  A  large  portion 
of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  "The  Choice  of 
Kesistant  Stocks."  Under  this  head  he 
makes  the  important  statement  that  the 
wild  riparia  fully  resists  the  phylloxera,  and 
when  it  succumbs  to  the  attack  when  used 


tion  or  a  man  as  wealthy  as  himself,  there 

Blight  have  been  some  excuse  tor  his  alleged  I  as  a  grafting  stock,  it  is  because  its  vitality 

crime.     But  in  a  wanton  attack  upon  the  '  is  too  heavily  drawn  upon  by  other  causes. 


Tbe  PBooncE  Exchange  of  this  city 
should  be  closed.  Its  existence  is  a  contin- 
ual menace  to  the  farming  interests  of  the 
State,  and  the  gambling  among  its  members 
as  at  present  carried  on,  strikes  at  the  vital 
core  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  agricul- 
tural interests  in  Jthe  world.  The  present 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs  is  apt  to 
be  repeated  at  any  moment,  and  the  pro- 
ducers be  tied  up  hand  and  foot.  The  dam- 
age done  by  the  present  disaster  is  some- 
thing incalculable,  not  alone  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint,  but  also  in  the  demoraliz- 
ing effect  it  exerts  on  business  general- 
ly.. The  fact  that  two  men  can  plan  and 
accomplish  a  deal,  which  can  upset  the 
wheat  market,  and  fix  prices  at  will,  is  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  Nevertheless, 
that  such  is  the  case,  is  evident  by  the  late  cor- 
ner which  has  resulted  in  the  failure  of  Dres- 
bach  &  Eoseufeld.  These  men  backed  by 
unlimited  credit,  have  twisted  and  turned 
the  market  inside  out,  as  suited  best  their 
purpose,  and  not  until  in  their  daring  th'y 
carried  prices  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason, 
and  their  own  nerve,  did  they  cry  a  halt, 
and  then  it  was  only  to  demoralize  business 
altogether,  and  scatter  ruin  broadcast. 

The  blow  does  not  fall  on  the  wheat  in- 
terest alone;  it  will  be  far  more  sweeping, 
and  its  effect  may  not  be  immediate. 

The  import  coal  which  shippers  would 
have  only  been  too  glad  to  have  carried  to 
this  port  as  ballast  for  the  wheat  fleet,  has 
been  so  materially  checked  by  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  grain  market  in  this  Staff ,  that 
higher  prices  must  enevitably  result  during 
the  coming  winter.  Iron  and  other  interests 
are  more  or  less  unduly  influenced  by  the 
tie  up  in  wheat,  and  all  to  satisfy  the  inor- 
dinate greed  of  a  few  men.  Any  system  of 
business  which  will  permit  such  trifling 
with  any  commodity,  and  especially  with 
freadsluffs,  is  entirely  wrong,  and  immedi- 
ate steps  should  be  taken  to  obliterate  it. 
The  farmers  of  this  State  have  received  a 
lesson  which  should  last  them  forever,  and 
prevent  them  from  everagain,a]lowing  them- 
selves to  be  made  catspaws  for  a  set  ot 
selfish  speculators.  There  is  some  satis- 
faction however,  in  the  knowledge,  that  a 
grain  corner  in  the  United  States  has  al- 
ways resulted  disastrously  for  the  manipu- 
lators. The  present  care  is  no  exception  to 
the  g(  neral  rule,  and  if  it  results  in  the 
final  dissolution  of  tbe  association  which 
fosters  and  aids  the  execution  of  such  vile 
schemes  against  the  public  welfare,  it  will 
be  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
wheat  producers  of  this  State. 

The  Bepbession  of  fraudulent  wiue  mak- 
ing is  being  agitated  abroad,  if  anything 
more  vigorously  than  among  the  wiue  men 
of  America.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Perpiguan  has  addressed  a  Utter  to  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  de- 
manding relief  by  legislation  against  th/ 
wrongs  under  which  their  department  is  ai 
present  suffering.  Their  position  as  de- 
picted in  the  letter  published  in  full  in  La 
VUjnt  Francaise  is  certainly  unfortunate. 
After  fighting  the  phylloxera  for  years,  at 
an  expense  which  absorbs  all  the  profits  of 
their  vineyards,  the  small  prodnctiou  of 
wine  of  1886  still  lies  in  the  cellars.  The 
markets  in  the  surrounding  districts  has 
been  closed  against  them,  and  the  outside 
places  are  all  supplied  to  the  extent  of  the 
demand.  If  they  offer  as  in  years  gone  bye 
their  wines  on  the  markets  of  Bordeaux 
and  Lebourne,  where  they  have  always  been 
heretofore  highly  esteemed,  they  are  oppos- 
ed by  foreign  wines  of  every  sort,  princi- 
pally Portuguese,  all  fortified  up  to  fifteen  I 


or  sixteen  degrees,  while  theirs  which  range 
from  eleven  to  thirteen  degrees  are  firmly 
but  courteously  refused.  If  beaten  in  the 
west,  they  try  the  east  of  France,  they  find 
it  inundated  with  wines  from  Saint  Gothard 
furnished  by  the  Italians.  If  they  resort  in 
despair  to  the  Capital,  they  are  confronted 
with  a  perfect  avalanche  of  small  wines, 
principally  from  Spain,  ranging  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  digreef,  and  which  are  sold,  de- 
livered on  the  quay  at  Bercy  for  25  francs 
'he  hectolitre.  They  demand  a  protection 
that  the  treaties  be  modified  so  that  they 
shall  clearly  indicate,  that  wines  shall  be 
produced  exclusively  from  the  fermentation 
of  grapes,  without  the  addition  of  any 
foreign  element  whatsoever.  A  system  of 
taxation  is  proposed  and  a  limit  is  put  on 
the  quality  of  brandy  to  be  used,  and  the 
existing  treaties  are  cut  up  in  a  manner 
which  means  business.  The  communica. 
ion  is  straight  talk  from  end  to  end,  and 
the  burden  of  foreign  competition  is  fully 
discussed,  and  a  demand  made  for  instant 
protection. 

The  Mechanics'  Fair  now  open,  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful exhibits  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tute. A  new  feature  this  year,  and  one 
which  is  especially  commendable,  is  the 
premium  ottered  for  country  products.  Over 
$2,000  has  been  already  guaranteed  for  that 
purpose,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  large 
amount  of  $4,000  will  be  subscribed  for 
distribution  among  the  different  counties. 
Considerable  int(  rest  is  being  manifested 
in  the  interior,  and  there  is  every  promise 
of  a  large  exhibit  of  viticultural,  agricultural 
and  horticultural  products.  Napa  County 
especially  is  making  vigorous  efforts  to 
advertise  her  lands  and  wines. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  desirable 
spaces  in  the  pavillion  has  been  assigned 
for  a  mammoth  display  of  the  fine  wines 
and  braudies  for  which  this  county  is  so 
justly  celebrated.  Now  is  the  time  for  our 
wiue  men  to  get  in  good  work.  There  is  no 
cheaper  or  better  method  of  advertising  the 
viticultural  resources  of  California  than  the 
one  which  now  offr-rs  at  the  Mechanics' 
Fair.  Thousands  of  eastern  visitors  who 
are  daily  pouring  our  city,  seeking  informa- 
tion of  our  resources,  and  the  capabilities 
of  our  lands,  will  attend  this  grand  exhibi- 
tion, and  thereby  gain  in  a  few  houiT,  a 
thorough  insight  into  all  that  they  desire  to 
know.  The  enquiry  for  land  is  so  general 
just  now  by  people  from  the  Eastern  States, 
that  the  attendance  at  the  present  exhibit 
of  our  industries,  may  be  counted  upon  to 
surpass  that  of  all  other  years.  The  in- 
terest taken  lately  in  California,  is  rapidly 
growiug,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
coming  year  will  Jsee  an  influx  of  settlers 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  that  will  go 
far  towards  filling  up  the  greater  portion  of 
the  vacant  land  within  our  territory.  For 
this  reason,  if  for  none  other,  the  present 
opportunity  to  makeagood  showing,  should 
not  be  neglected  on  any  account. 


The  Southebn  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
has  reduced  its  local  passenger  fares  some- 
thing like  25  per-ceut.  The  reductions  have 
been  effected  by  simply  cutting  down  six 
cents  a  mile  rates  to  five  cents,  five  cents  a 
mile  to  four,  and  four  cents  a  mile  to  three. 
A  reduction  has  also  been  made  in  way 
freights,  but  the  full  schedules  have  not  yet 
been  published.  The  largely  increase  travel 
has  doubtless  much  to  do  with  these  reduc- 
tions. The  business  transcontinental  and 
local,  has  swelled  to  enormous  proportions 
of  late,  aud  from  all  appearances,  the 
Southern  Pacific  will  be  taxed  to  furnish 
accomodations  for  the  travelling  public. 

Under  this  condition  of  Hff'airs  it  can  af- 
ford the  reduction,  with  the  prospect  of 
largely  increased  profits  resulting  from  this 
ju^cious  move. 
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REHRDX     FOR    CHL.OROSE. 


Mons.  Narbonoe  iu  the  Progress  Viticole 
El  Agricole,  states  that  two  parts  of  sulphate 
of  iron  in  one  hundred  parts  of  water  is 
curatiye  of  chlorose,  but  hear  Mons. 
Sicard,  in  the  Messafjtr  Du  Midi. 

This  terrible  malady,  chlorose,  has  rav 
aged  in  such  a  manner  in  our  department 
this  year,  that  it  appears  as  if  we  would 
have  to  reconstitute  our  vineyards — Jac- 
ques or  Kiparia  grafts,  nothing  escapes  its 
deadly  action. 

Treat  your  chlorosed  vines  carefully  after 
the  following  manner  and  you  will  obtain 
as  I  did,  satisfactory  results. 

Put  in  a  bottle  of  tha  capacity  of  one 
litre  (1,760  pints),  sulphate  of  iron  50 
grammes  (77.16  grains  troy),  spring  water 
900  grammes  {1,584  pints);  shake  the  bot- 
tle, making  a  perfect  solution,  and  when 
the  solution  is  obtained,  add  ammonia  of 
22  degrees  100  grammes  (0,176  pints). 
Shake  the  bottle  afresh  while  holding  it 
firmly;  immediately  a  copious,  very  deep 
colored  precipitate  ,will  be  formed,  which  is 
the  ammoniiite  of  iron. 

In  order  to  operate,  have  a  vessel  with  a 
cover  able  to  hold  at  least  six  litres  (10,560 
pints),  pour  into  this  vessel  the  contents  of 
the  bottle  as  above  directed,  shaking  the 
bottle  at  the  same  time;  add  four  litres 
(7,040  pints)  of  spring  water.  Sprinkle  the 
chlorosed  vine  vigorously  with  this  mixture, 
preferably  towards  evening,  by  means  of  a 
painter's  brush,  fine  broom,  or  pulverizer, 
being  heedful  to  so  stir  the  mixture  previous 
to  each  sprinkliug  that  the  ammouiate  of 
iron  shall  be  found  scattered  i  ■■  the  most 
uniform  manner  possible. 

The  nerves  of  the  leaves  will  instantly 
become  green,  and  the  same  will  be  the  case 
wherever  a  drop  of  the  mixture  has  struck 
a  leaf.  Kepeat  at  the  operation,  and  if  the 
vine  has  no  bad  consolidation  condemning 
it  to  perish  irretrievably,  the  green  color, 
which  manifested  itself  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, and  the  leaf  will  resume  its  uninter- 
rupted vegetative  life.  The  wilted  tendrils 
will  speedily  recover,  and  lengthen  out 
from  day  to  day.  The  grapes — should  there 
bo  any — will  grow  and  mature. 

The  worst  deceased  vines  will  necessitate 
four  or  five  sprinklings  at  intervals  of  eight 
days,  but  the  liquid  employed  costs  next  to 
nothing,  not  more  than  the  manual  labor. 

It  might  be  held  unfair  to  close  this  article 
without  appending  what  Mons.  Viala  in  his 
Maladies  de  la  Vigne,  says  of  the  action  of 
sulphate  of  iron  in  relation  to  chlorose, 
"Many  viticultors  attribute  a  notable  influ- 
ence to  the  sulphate  of  iron;  for  these,  the 
yellowness  is  due  in  most  cases  to  the  ab- 
sence of  iron.  We  have  said,  apropos,  of 
the  oottis,  that  this  action  is  very  problim- 
atical.'' 

I  would  ask,  however,  may  not  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  be  one  thing,  and  the  ammo- 
niate  of  iron  another  in  the  effective  fight 
against  chlorose,  just  as  the  sulphate  of 
copper  and  ammoniate  of  copper  are  in  that 
against  Peronospora,  iu  a  less  degree  ? 
Still  I  will  admit  that  I  don't  see  much 
force  in  this  argument,  if  chlorose  is  not  so 
much  occasioned  by  a  lack  of  certain  chem- 
ical constituents  in  the  soil,  as  imperfect 
grafting,  or  imperfect  affinity  between  stock 
and  scion.  Nevertheless,  we  can  do  very 
well  without  argument,  if  Mons.  Sicard  is  as 
right  as  he  holds  he  is.  No  matter  what 
the  colleges  may  say,  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating  thereaf,  and  it  is  easy 
to  check  Mons.  Sicard;  he  dares  us  to. 

John  A.  SiEWAnT. 
Ettka  Hill,  Santa  Cruz. 


CALIFORNIA     RAISI?r»«. 


In  commenting  editorially  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  an  especial  care  in  the  curing  and 
packing  of  our  raisin  ciop  for  market,  the 
Herald  of  Trade  takes  the  following  hope- 
ful view  of  the  business  in  the  future: 

It  is  seldom  that  the  critical  public  take 
so  kindly  to  the  production  of  a  compara- 
tively new  country  as  they  have  to  Cali- 
fornia raisins.  That  they  have,  is  witnessed 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  last  year's  crop 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  boxes  went  in- 
to consumption,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of 
a  decided  strong  competition  at  the  east  from 
importers  of  foreign  raisins.  The  latter, 
finding  their  trade  slipping  through  their 
fingers,  put  forth  every  effort  to  turn  the 
tide,  but  to-day  the  reputation  of  California 
raisins  stands  unexcelled,  and  it  rests  with 
the  packers  here  to  see  that  this  be  not  only 
maintained,  but  still  further  strengthened 
by  the  greatest  attention  given  to  uniform 
packing,  honest  weight,  attractive  packages 
and  all  else  calculated  to  favorably  impress 
consumers.  If  this  be  done,  and  we  think 
there  need  be  no  fear  but  it  will,  then  next 
year's  crop  of  about  1,500,000  boxes  will  be 
quickly  absorbed  by  the  trade.  The  plac- 
ing of  next  year's  crop  at  so  high  a  figure  is 
due  to  the  large  number  of  new  raisin  grape 
vines  that  will  be  bearing  in  1888.  This  year 
the  pack  is  estimated  at  a  little  over  1,000,- 

000  boxes.  That  it  will  reach  the  estimate 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  the  entire 
quantity  will  be  readily  placed  there  is  still 
less  doubt.  The  latter  opinion  is  based  on 
the  contracts  already  made  for  future  deliv- 
ery, and  also  the  favorable  mention  by  our 
eastern  exchanges  of  California  raisins.  So 
as  to  see  the  general  favor  in  which  they  are 
held,  we  give  the  following  extracts  from 
two  Chicago  commercial  journals.  In  an 
editorial  the  Chicago  Grocer  says: 

Daring  the  past  three  or  four  years  the 
trade  has  seen  such  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  California  raisins,  that  they 
anticiiiated  in  the  near  future  a  quality 
equal  to  that  of  the  Malaga  fruit.  Last 
season's  California  raisins  showed  marked 
improvement  over  the  preceding  s-ason,  and 
as  a  probable  result  the  importation  of 
Malaga  goods  decreased  from  575  377  boxes 
up  to  June  30,  1886,  to  452,080  boxes  for 
corresponding  period  of  1887,  a  decrease  of 
122,297  boxes.  This  is  an  indication  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  the  California  rais- 
ins, as  the  country's  demand  must  be  on  the 
increase  yearly.  But  the  point  we  wish  to 
bring  out,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  any 
discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  different  kinds  of  fruit  in  general,  is  the 
greater  value  of  California  raisins  in  hot 
weather,  on  account  of  superior  keeping 
qualities.  Valencia  raisins  are  more  than 
likely  to  become  sweated  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  in  fact  the  great  bulk  of  them  are 
more  or  less  sugared.  California,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  their  superior  keeping 
qualities  by  withstanding  'heat  without  de- 
terioration. For  all  purposes  the  California 
raisin  is  no  doubt  to  be  preferred  during 
hot  weather. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  In- 
dependent Grocer  writes  as  follows: 

With  the  coming  of  next  month,  interest 
will  again  revive,  as  new  fruit  from  the 
orchards  and  vineyards  of  Europe  will  then 
be  spoken  of,  and  contracts  offered  and 
closed  for  fall  delivery.  Malaga  raisins,  ex- 
cept the  really  finer  qualities,  do  not  sell  in 
this  market.  Dealers  should  not  entertain 
the  belief  for  a  moment  that  the  California 
product  has  driven  this  old  staple  from  the 

1  field,  as  the  Spanish  grower  and  American 


importer  will  do  their  utmost  to  keep  a  hold 
upon  a  market  that  has  been  theirs  for 
years,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  a  struggle 
should  take  place  before  the  ground  is 
yielded  to  the  enterprising  people  of  the 
Pacific.  Last  year's  product  of  California 
did  much  to  establish  a  favorable  reputation 
for  the  fruit  in  this  eastern  section  of  conn- 
try,  and  many  dealers  here,  strongly  preju- 
diced, refused  to  recognize  the  merits  of  the 
samples  submitted  for  their  inspection,  but 
before  the  holiday  season  had  passed  were 
found  seeking  a  stock,  and  to-day  are  eager 
to  handle  it.  The  keeping  quality  of  Cali- 
fornia raisins  is  now  fully  acknowledged, 
and  also  the  honest  packing,  and  this  com- 
ing season  will  find  the  fruit  in  good  de- 
mand from  the  dealers  in  this  section  of 
countiy. 


The  Freitno  Rnisln    Yield. 


There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  estimating 
done  on  the  forthcoming  raisin  pack  of 
Fresno,  and  considerable  of  it  has  undoubt- 
edly been  done  without  investigation.  The 
estimate  has  been  placed  by  some  as  high 
as  600,000  boxes,  but  later  investigation  of 
the  probable  yield  and  increase  of  the  bear, 
ing  acreage  prohibits  the  possibility  of  such 
an  output.  Last  year  the  pack  reached  the 
fine  figure  of  252,000  boxes,  and  while  the 
increase  of  the  bearing  acreage  is  large,  it 
would  be  expecting  a  great  deal  for  it  to 
even  double  the  yield  of  last  year.  The 
lowest  estimates  are  now  from  300,000  to 
400,000  boxes  and  some  place  it  still  higher. 
An  increase  of  100,000  boxes  would  be  doing 
well — would  be  far  ahead  of  any  other  dis- 
trict in  the  State  and  it  is  not  likely  to  ex- 
ceed this. — Fresno  Republican. 


H.M.NEWHALL 


Tbe  Raislii  Outlook. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial BuUeliri  for  the  information  that  the 
raisin  dealers  of  Spain,  fully  alive  to  the 
competition  with  California  growth,  are 
starting  outjearly  to  make  the  coming  sea- 
son a  lively  one.  They  have  published  a 
circular  and  sent  it  broadcast  through  the 
growing  districts,  advising  extra  care  in  the 
growth  of  the  fruit,  to  throw  out  goods  that 
are  not  strictly  up  in  quality,  and  caution- 
ing packers  to  exercise  great  care  in  putting 
up  their  brands  for  shipment  to  America. 
They  dwell  upon  the  competition  with  Cal- 
ifornia, and  plainly  acknowledge  that  unless 
such  action  as  above  is  taken  their  industry 
so  far  as  the  United  States  _is  concerned, 
will  be  ruined  , 

The  crop  of  this  city,  and  of  the  whole 
raisin  district  of  this  State,  is  very  large 
this  year,  and  the  estimate  of  1,000,000 
boxes  made  sometime  since,  will  probably 
fall  far  below  the  eniire  output.  There  is 
one  thing  against  us  however,  this  year, 
and  that  is  the  freight  rates  to  the  East, 
which  are  double  what  they  were  last  sea- 
son. While  Spain  is  straining  every  nerve 
to  procure  a  reduction  of  tariff,  the  growers 
of  California  should  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  procure  a  reduction  of  rates  on 
the  railroads.  United  efforts  should  be 
made  by  all  sections  where  raisins  are 
grown,  and  the  time  for  such  efforts  is  now 
very  short  and  there  should  be  no  delay  in 
the  work.  As  the  rates  stand  now  it  will 
be  a  tax  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars on  the  raisin  crop  of  the  State. 
«  i«>» 

Gkeat  Britain  received  in  1886  in  im- 
perial gallons 

red  wines 8,966,790 

white  wines 5,695,123 


OFFICE:  309  &  311  Sansome  St. 

SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 

Shipping  and  Commission 
Merchants 

Ageuls  for  Growers  and  Manufac- 
turers. 


Charterers  of  Vessels  for  all  Trades 

Agents  for  the  Mexican  Phosphate 
and  Sulphur  Co's  Products. 

General  Insurance  Agents. 

^^ Have  correspondents  in  all  e*  he  Chief  Cities  of 
the  United  States,  Europe,  Au8*''alia,  India.  C:hina, 
and  the  principal  Islands  of  th^  Pacific;  purchase 
(foods  and  sell  California  Prodncts  in  those  countries. 

Oeueral  Ajfeiits  for  the  Pacliic  Coant 

.   .  .OF 

National  AssuranceCompany 

OF  IRELAND, 
Capital 85,000,000 

Atlas   Assurance    Company, 

OF  LONDON, 
Capital $6,000,000 

Boylston  Insurance  Company 

OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Capital  and  Snrplns $716,809 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


14,561,913  gals, 
of  which  148,404  gallons  were  sent  from 
British  Colonies  against  63,295  gallons  in 
1885.  1,127,931  gals,  of  wine  were  re-ex- 
ported from  England. 


We  Offer  for  sale  on  Favorable  Terms  to  the  Trade 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS,  NAMELY; 

"CRANSTON   CABINET" 
'A.A.A."  "CENTURY" 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"MONOGRAM" 

VERY  OLD    AND    CHOICE,  IN     CASES  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  QUART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK     CLUB"     Pure     Old    Eye 
And    "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  the 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whiskies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  them  bv  the  mani- 
pulating dealer  being  that  titey  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE   AGENTS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,      -        -  CAL. 

HENRY  WAAS,  Wood  Turner. 


-MANUFACTURER  OF— 

Wooden   Bunjfs,  Taps,  Plugs,  efcc,,  Oak  Bungs,  Soft 

and   Hard   Wine  Plugs,   Soft  and   Hard  Tap 

Plugs,  Wine  Samplers,  Bung  Starters,  etc. 

702  MINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth,  S.  F 

LKstablisheU  Since  1850, 


>ept.  2,  1887 


SAIf   FRANCISCO    MEROHAlfT. 
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WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &   CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 


MARKET    AND    MAIN    STREETS. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


AGENCIES    AT 


91    MICHIGAN    AVENUE,        FLAVEL    WAREHOUSE,       NO.    76    NORTH    SPRING    ST., 

CHICAGO,    ILL.  ASTORIA,    OR.  LOS    ANGELES,    CAL. 

NO.   4   BI&HOPSGATE   STREET,    Within    E.   C.,    LONDON. 


NO.    71     HUDSON    STREET. 


54   DRURY    BUILDINGS, 

LIVERPOOL. 


Sole   and   Exclusive   Agents  for  following  Brands   of  Salmon: 

COLUMBIA     RIVER. 

Booth  &  Co,  Black  Diamond,  Coleman  Flag,  McGowan  Bros'  "Trap"  Brand,  Fisher- 
man's Pkg  Co,  Aberdeen  Pkg  Co,  White  Star  Pkg  Co,  Jas.  Williams  &  Co,  Thistle 
Pkg  Co,  Columbia  Canning  Co,  McG-owan  &  Sons'  "Keystone"  brand,  Sea- 
side Pkg   Co,  J.   W.   Hume   "Autograph"   brand. 


OUTSIDE     RIVERS. 


WACHUSETTS    PKG   CO, 

"SILVERSIDE"    BRAND, 

BATH    CANNING   CO, 

GARDINER    PKG    CO, 
HERA   PKC   CO, 

"TOMAHAWK"    BRAND,I 

SUNNYSIDE    PKG   CO. 


FRASER     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    CO., 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    PACKING    CO., 

ENGLISH    &    COMPANY, 

SKEENA     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO     RIVER. 

COURTLAND  PACKING  CO.,  JONES  &.    ANDERSON. 


We  also  ofter  For  Sale  of  Other  Columbia,  Sacramento  a-nd  Eraser  River  Salmon : 


Goo.  W.  Hume's  "Flag"  brand, 

Haogood   &  Co., 

I    X    L, 

Pillar   Rock   Pkg   Co., 

Geo.    T.   Meyers, 

Ocean    Canning  Co. 

Badolett  &  Co.,  (Flats), 


Washington    Pkg  Go's   "Favorite"  Scandinavian  Pkg  Co., 

Brand,  West  Coast  Pkg  Co., 

*' Epicure"  brar^d.  Warren  &  Co., 

Pacific  Union  Pkg  Co.;  "Carquinez"  brandy 

Cutting  Pkg  Go's   "Cocktail"  (Flats  ,  Point  Adams, 

A.  Lusk  &  Co's  pack,  Wadham's   Fraser   River. 
"Mermaid"    brand, 


ALASKA     FISH. 


Karluk  Pkg  Co.,  "Challenge"  brand,  Arctic  Pkg  Co.,  Arctic  Pkg  Go's-  "King"  Salmon. 

We  also  have  the  "  O  &  O  "  brand,   an  outside  river  fish,  and  many  other  brands,  that 

can  be  had  on  application, 


WE     ARE     SOLE     AGENTS    FOR    THE     CELEBRATED 

Golden  Gate  Packing  Co,  '*Black  Diamond"  brand  of  fruits, 
Barbour  &  McMurtry^s  fruits  in  glass,  Coleman's  *'Fiag" 
brand  of  fruit,  San  Lorenzo  Pkg  Co,  Riverside  Fruit  Co, 

Colton  Cannery,  J.  Lusk  Canning  Co,  San  Mateo  Pkg  Co, 

Sierra    Madre    Packing    Co,    Santa    Clara    Packing    Co. 


Our  lines  of  Canned    Fruits    iind  Canned  Salmon  are  incomparable,  and  we  will    make  prices  F.O.B.    or    C.I.F.    for  Great 

Britain,  Australia  and  the  Colonies, 
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OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 

P£R  STEAMER  SAN  JUAN,  AUGUST  24th,  1887. 


TO  NEW  YORK. 


HARKS. 

SHIPPERS. 

CM    

Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Uo 

Lenormand  Bros 

Win  Hoelscher  &  Co  . . 

Lcnormand  Bros 

Lauhman  &  Jacobi 

Kohler  &  Van  Bergen . 
B  Dreyfus  &  Co 

Rev  Father  I'elletier 

FAS 

Alt  Py 

E  B  &  J            .              

F  Bros 

J  Z  T  R 

vV  Bros 

CVOo 

PACKAOES  AND  CONTENTS. 


'  3  ca-es  Wine -. 

10  barrels  Wine 

12  barrels  Wine....... 

54  barrels  Wine 

100  barrels  Wine.  ... 

20  kejrs  Brandy 

3  barrels  Wine 

2  half  barrels  Brandy.. 
5  half  barrels  Brandy  . 

50  barrels  Wine 

52  barrels  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine . . . 
Total  amount  of  Brandy . 


48 

502 

5e9 

2,52« 

6,005 

200 

149 

49 

126 

2,375 

1,198 

12,372 
375 


870 
200 
419 
793 

1,365 

383 

140 

98 

252 

1,200 
600 


4,845 
733 


TO   CENTKAL  AMERICA. 


J  H  P,  Sao  Jose  de  Guat I  Gutto 


1  kog  Whi.kcy 

20  ke,.fs  Zinfandel. 

2  kegs  Sherry 

1  kejf  Port 


Total  amount  of  Whiskey.. 
Total  amount  of  Wine 


40 
140 


TO  FRANCE. 


H  L,  Bordeux I  Andre  Lafar^ue !  4  barrels  Wine. . 


168  1      «I,001 


TO  NEW  YORK— Pek  Ship  J.  B.  Thomas,  Aug.  26,  1887. 


Eisen  Vineyard  Co 

Wm  T  Coleman  &Co.. 

»' 

P  G  Sabatie  &  Co 

J  Gundlaeh  &  Co 

C  Schilling*  Co 

Downing  &  Schmidt  . . 
B  Dreyfus  &  Co 

Fruit  Vale  W&FCo.. 

Julius  P  Smith 

R  Schmidt.- 

27  cases  Wine 

.50  barrels  Wine ,. 

300  half  barrels  Brandy 

2,525 

7,973 

251 

13,470 

11,844 
4,751 
2,714 
2,400 

23,500 
1,86" 
1,083 
3,000 

15,130 
9.900 

13,485 

99,970 
13,023 

$25 

947 

15,046 

84 

Q                                                             .                  

3  cases  Wme 

280  barrels  Wine 

3 
5,061 

250  barrels  Wine 

4,441 

100  barrels  Wine 

.57  barrels  Wine 

1,782 

A  V&Co 

J  VV&  B  ., 

1,017 
9(10 

50O  cases  Wine 

8,813 

3,734 

2,166 
6,000 
5,674 
3,712 

(( 

113  packages  Branny.        

G  &  M 

127  packages  Wine 

Julius  P  Smith  .     ... 
Kohler  &  Frohliag 

198  barrels  Wine 

K&F                   

270  barrels  Wine 

5,087 

837,256 

27  846 

MIoOiiLiJjANEOU8   SHIPMENTS. 


DESTINATION. 


Honolulu 

Victoria 

Honolulu 

New  Zialaud 

Winnepeg 

Marshall  islands. 

Mexico 

China 

Japan 

Calcutta 


Lady  Thompson. 

Mexico 

Zeatandia 


GeoW  Elder 

H  L  Tiernan 

City  of  Topeka. 
Gaelic 


Bark 

Steamer .. 
Steamer .. 
.Steamer .. 
Steamer  . 
Schooner. 
Steamer  • 
Steamer . . 
Steamer. . 
Steamer.. 


Total . 


332 
175 
108 

62 
175 
249 
255 
493 
1,795 

80 


3,724 


$31  !0 

105 

22 

30 

175 

13H 

142 

293 

765 

65 


82.033 


Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers. 
Tota!  Miscellaneous  shipments 


.  112,506  gallons      $42,241 
3,892      '•  3,034 


Grand  totals 


116,398 


$45,275 


IMMlUIlAXIOSi. 

The  followiug  table  exhibits  the  total  number  of  immigrants  arrived  at  the  ports  of 
the  United  Suites  named  below,  and  from  the  principal  foreign  countries,  except  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  during  the  month  ending  July  31,  1887,  and  the 
seven  months  ending  the  same,  as  compared  with  the  same  periods  of  the  preceding  year: 


PORTS  AND  COUNTRIES. 


PORTS. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston  and  Cbarlcstown,  Mass. 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York.  N.  Y 

Philailelphia,  Pa 

San  i^'iancisco,  Cal 


Total. 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 
England  and  Wales.. 

Ireland 

Scotland 


Total. 


Germany  . 
France  . 


Austria-Hungary: 

Bohemi*  and  Hungary . 
Other  Austria 


Russia . 

Poland         

Sweden  and  Nortvay. 

Denmark 

Netherlands 


Italy 

Switzerland 

All  other  countries. 


Month  ending 
July  31— 


1887. 


1886. 


2,663 

3,929 

2 

20,657 

2,690 

139 


39,080 


7,356 
4,661 
1,639 


13, 


656 
,998 
310 

,567 
,486 
,876 
40 
,819 
892 
315 
,334 
519 
872 


39,080 


1,390 

2,6J0 

112 

25,171 

1,899 

147 

31.348 


6,.370 
3,755 
1,116 

10,241 

5,954 

249 

1,317 

1.887 
3,040 

596 
4,575 

49-2 

155 
1,609 

218 
1,016 


31,348 


Seven  Months 

ending  July 

31- 


1887. 


27,019 

25,806 

550 

248.389 

22,737 

1,030 


325,531 


46,863 
50,516 
13,260 


110,639 

69,496 

2,83^ 

10,760 

12,171 

16.494 

2,982 

45,790 

6,772 

3,738 

34,808 

3,966 

5,071 


325,531 


1886. 


12,263 

18,141 

1,209 

176,685 

12,971 
1,044 


221,313 


29,987 

34,222 

7,993 


72,182 

46,8)8 

1,787 

13,207 
9,727 

12,687 
3,439 

31,180 
4,429 
1,789 

17,023 
2,969 
4,126 


ROIIUH    ON    BORERS. 


221,313 


Note — The  arrivals  of  immigrants  in  the  customs  districts  above  specified  comprise 
above  98  per  cent,  of  the  immigration  into  the  entire  country. 


Editob  Mkkchant: — My  remedy  for  the 
borer  has  worked  so  satisfactorily  with  me, 
that  I  will  give  it  to  others  who  may  be 
similarily  afflicted.  Last  year,  1886,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  July,  I  first  noticed 
that  the  Borers  had  attacked  my  fruit  trees, 
about  900  assorted,  and  on  closer  examina- 
tion, found  they  had  made  fearful  ravages; 
indeed,  I  was  almost  discouraged,  but  went 
to  work  with  the  knife  cutting  them  out, 
and  in  many  instances,  completely  girdling 
the  tree,  in  mj  efforts  to  cut  them  out,  and 
badly  injuring  others.  I  was  advised  to 
wrap  the  trunks  with  old  gunny  sacks;  but 
having  none  convenient,  I  used  paper  i.  e., 
pages  of  catalogues,  and  in  many  instances 
common  newspajjer.  In  the  Autumn  I  un-* 
covered  the  trees  and  found  them  in  good 
order,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  which  to  attribute 
my  success.  The  wrapping  with  paper,  the 
cutting  them  out,  or  a  wash  of  Whale  Oil 
Soap  that  I  gave  them. 

This  season,  during  the  latter  part  of 
April,  I  washed  all  the  trees  with  >Vhale  Oil 
Soap,  and  wrapped  nearly  all  with  paper, 
leaving  100  or  so  in  nursery  bed  unwrapped, 
and  in  some  few  instances,  the  paper  was 
torn  on  those  in  orchard.  On  examina- 
tion, during  latter  part  of  July  and  first  of 
present  month,  I  found  every  one  where  the 
paper  was  intact  free  from  Borers,  infact, 
not  finding  a  single  one  while  in  those  un- 
covered, and  where  paper  had  been  remov- 
ed. I  found  from  one  to  twenty,  all  sizes. 
This  to  me  is  conclusive  proof  that  I  am  on 
the  right  track.  Moreover,  the  Peaches  and 
Cherries  wrapped  did  not  gum  a  particle, 
while  the  unwrapped  ones  were  badly  af- 
fected— further,  the  wounds  made  in  cut- 
ting the  first  year,  Jbad  all  nicely  healed  or 
were  healing  over.  I  shall  certainly  pursue 
this  course  in  the  future. 

The  operation  is  very  simple  and  quickly 
done.  Take  a  stiff  paper  (Glazed  Hardware 
is  the  best)  and  cut  it  in  stiips  four  inches 
wide,  then  commence  at  top  of  trunk  and 
wrap  spirally  to  the  root,  throwing  up  earth 
around  the  paper  to  keep  it  in  place,  or  if 
thought  necessary,  it  can  be  loosely  tied. 

A  boy  can  wrap  500  trees  in  a  day  of  ten 
hours.  The  trunks  of  young  trees  certainly 
need  some  protection  from  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun,  which  often  hereabouts  is  110° 
to  112°,  and  I  think  this  gives  it  them. 

W.  G.  HUBLEY. 

Colfax,  August  19,  1887. 


HOW     CHAMPAONE    IS    JMADE. 


The  following  is  contributed  to  an  ex- 
change  by  a  tourist  in  France,  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  by  which  genuine  wine 
is  made,  and  will  be  found  none  the  less  in. 
teresting  because  of  the  picturesque  method 
of  telling  the  story: 

A.  The  pressed  grape  juice  becomes 
must,  which  is  put  into  casks,  where  by  ef- 
fervescence the  must  becomes  wine,  from 
which,  as  the  cask  is  not  air-tight,  much 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  dispersed.  A  residuum  is 
deposited  in  the  cask,  and  during  the  win- 
ter the  wine  is  clarified,  remaining  in  the 
low  temperature  of  the  cellars  until  the  fol- 
lowing May  or  June,  and  of  course  preserv- 
ing a  variable  proportion  of  sugar,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  grape  and  the 
character  of  the  season. 

B.  In  May-June,  for  the  first  time,  the 
wine  is  bottled,  and  in  the  hermetically- 
corked  bottle  the  developed  carbonic-acid 
gas,  which  cannot  escape,  forms  the  sparkle 
and  fizz  that  give  character  to  champagne. 


Sometimes,  however,  natural  fermentation 
fails  to  give  sufficient  "sparkle''  through  a 
want  of  sugar,  and, 

C.  Diluted  sugar-candy  is  added,  the 
determination  of  how  much  and  how  Utile 
is  necessary  being  a  special  appreciation  ac- 
quired only  by  experts.  Still,  when  this  is 
done,  our  champagne  is  far  from  biiug 
ready  for  the  table,  and  much  more  time 
and  trouble  have  to  be  bestowed.  j 

D.  Next  the  bottles  have  to  migrate  from 
the  cold  cellars  to  "up  stairs'',  where  the 
storage  is  in  a  temperature  of  51*  to  60°. 
Here  they  are  placed  horizontally,  so  as  to 
allow  a  deposit  of  sediment,  for  which  pur- 
pose a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  are  allowed; 
and  where  the  carbonic-acid  gas  is  in  excess 
six  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  bottles  break,  so 
that  at  this  stage  a  promenade  among  the 
stores  is  only  made  safe  by  protecting  the 
face  with  a  mask. 

E  Again  the  young  champagne  is  sent 
down  stairs,  and  this  time  it  is  placed  for  a 
long  time — two,  three,  four,  five  or  six 
years — to  mature,  the  bottles  still  reposing 
horizontally  in  bins.  Two  years  are  thought 
sufficient  for  Germany,  four  years  for  Eng- 
land, different  countries  having  different 
tastes. 

F.  At  this  stage,  therefore,  of  maturity, 
suited  for  the  intended  market,  the  wine  is 
changed  from  its  horizontal  position  and 
placed  obliquely,  neck  downwards,  in  racks 
of  peculiar  construction.  The  objtct  of 
placing  the  bottles  thus  is  for  a  further  de- 
posit to  fall  in  the  neck  upon  the  cork. 

G.  Assisstance  to  them  is  then  given, 
and  daily  throughout  a  month  or  six  weeks 
skilled  hands  give  each  bottle  a  shake  and 
a  twist  to  help  the  natural  gravitation  of  the 
sediment.  This  labor  was  immense  in  pre- 
Clicquot  days,  but  now  it  is  reduced  materi- 
ally; a  clever  invention  in  constructing  the 
rack  allows  the  necessary  screw-shuke  to  be 
made  without  removing  the  bottle,  which 
had  to  be  done  before,  and  was  treadmill 
work. 

H.  At  last,  sooner  or  later,  the  desired 
result  is  attained,  and  the  wine  in  the  body 
of  the  bottle  has  become  quite  clear. 

I.  But  the  sediment  in  the  bottle 's  neck 
has  to  be  discharged,  and  this  is  done  by 
holding  the  bottle  downward  and  releasing 
'he  imprisoned  cork,  which  is  shot  out,  fol- 
lowed by  the  sediment  behind  it — kicked 
out,  80  to  speak,  by  the  vinous  gas  from  the 
wine's  good  company.  Quick  and  dexter- 
ous hands  have  to  do  this  operation,  for  not 
a  precious  drop  of  the  good  wine  must  be 
'ost.  The  bottle  is  sharply  "righted''  and 
set  up  on  its  base. 

J.  Another  operator  seizes  the  uncorked 
bottle  and  repairs  by  the  addition  of  old 
wine,  blended  with  sugar-candy  diluted,  so 
as  to  give  the  special  character  desired — 
dry,  extra  dry,  etc.  Thus  "dosed,"  the 
wine  becomes  a  bottle  of  champagne. 

K.     Ready  for  one  man  to  cork  it. 

L.     Another  man  to  double  string  it. 

M.  A  third  one  to  make  sure  by  wiring 
it,  when, 

N.  It  is  given  over  to  various  hands  to 
decorate  and  daintily  dress  it  up  in  the  uni- 
form of  "the  house,"  to  go  as  a  "welcome 
guest"  to  the  high  feasts  and  festivals  of 
the  world,  ' 

m  <»»  » 

The  Santa  Rosa  Democrat  says  that  the 
superintendent  of  the  county  farm  is  very 
much  elated  over  hjs  success  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  He  has  one-quarter  of  an 
acre  planted,  and  the  average  length  of  the 
leaf  of  the  plants  is  34  inches.  It  is  claimed 
that  in  growth  and  quality,  it  will  equal  th« 
production  of  the  celebrated  tobacco  dis- 
tricts of  the  South  of  Cuba. 
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WINE     VEMiARM. 


The  principal  object  in  bnililing  n  cellar, 
gays  a  daily  contemporary,  being  to  obtain 
a  regular  temperature,  it  is  obyious  thaj 
couonte  or  brick  would  be  the  best  materi. 
al,  and  of  these  two  we  would  much  prefer 
concrete,  as  not  liable  to  mold  even  wheu 
affected  by  dampness.  But  the  cost  of 
Ihauling  the  material  renders  this  kind  of 
building  more  expensive,  and  for  this  rea- 
son wood  is  ofteuer  ustd.  We  contend, 
without  entering  into  complicated  figures, 
that  a  thoroughly  put  up  cellar  and  wim  - 
house,  put  up  with  wood,  will  cost  aa  much 
as  a  couercte  unless  material  is  to  be  haul- 
ed a  very  long  distance.  We  have  known 
of  some  cellars  that  approached  the  stan- 
dard of  temperature  and  built  of  wood,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  those  intending  to  build 
we  will  give  the  plan: 

First  excavate  about  six  feet  of  ground 
with  plow  and  scraper,  say  26  feet  wide  by 
04  or  more  in  length;  then  set  your  founda- 
tion one  foot  from  the  bank  and  twelve  feet 
high,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  a  2000-gallon 
oak  cask.  A  clear  space  is  thus  secured  of 
2'2xfiO,  or  sufficient  for  sixteen  casks  of  2000 
gallons  each,  making  a  total  of  cellarage  of 
32,000  gallons.  Take  the  wall  double  and 
till  the  space  with  sawdust;  over  the  whole 
have  a  good  floor  of  1%-inch  pine.  On  top 
of  this  first  story  put  up  a  fermenting-room 
of  equal  dimensions  and  style  of  building, 
fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  high,  with  a  ceiling 
and  a  roof  with  enough  space  between  them 
to  cause  a  good  draft.  The  east,  west  and 
south  sides  should  have  a  shed  roof  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet  to  keep  off  the  rays  of  the  sun 
and  give  a  chance  for  a  free  circulation  of 
air  outside  of  the  cellar.  The  sheds  are  ex- 
cellent adjuncts  of  a  cellar,  and  can  be  util- 
ized for  fermenting-rooms  when  the  temper- 
ature of  the  outside  is  not  too  uneven. 
The  main  fermenting-room  will  thus  be  sit- 
uated about  four  feet  above  level  ground, 
even  with  the  wagons,  which  facilitates 
loading  and  unloading.  It  will  accommo- 
date about  twelve  ar  fourteen  tanks,  capable 
of  receiving  100  tons  of  grapes  alone.  The' 
size  is  calculated  about  sufficient  for  a  forty- 
acre  vineyard  in  full  bearing,  if  the  wine  be 
sold  before  the  next  vintage.  In  case  of 
necessity,  the  wine  of  late  grapes,  or  the 
last  fermentation,  can  be  kept  in  double- 
bottomed  redwood  tanks  in  the  fermenting- 
room  at  least  until  the  13th  of  June.  While 
it  has  always  been  understood  that  oak  was 
the  only  wood  that  gave  general  satisfaction 
for  the  preservation  of  wine,  there  are  many 
who  have,  for  different  reasons,  been  led  to 
experiment  with  our  native  redwood,  and  we 
believe  that  so  far  no  evil  results  have  fol- 
lowed when  proper  precautious  are  taken  to 
thoroughly  prepare  tue  wood.  We  consider 
for  this  purpose  the  wood  should  be  season- 
ed and  well  steamed,  then  the  tanks  should 
have  another  steaming  a  few  days  before 
vintage,  and  one  or  more  fermentations  of 
grapes  be  made  in  them  to  thus  thoroughly 
saturate  them  with  wine  aud  coat  them  to  a 
certain  extent  with  crystal  of  tartar.  Of 
course  small  fermenting  tanks  of  seven  or 
eight  tons  cap  .city  would  take  more  surface 
room  in  a  cellar  than  oak  casks,  but  the 
difference  in  cost  being  very  material  about 
one-third  of  the  price  of  oak,  would  make 
up  the  cost  of  a  larger  cellar.  It  is  noj 
practicable  to  conduct  fermentations  with- 
out some  provision  for  the  free  exit  of  car. 
bonic  acid  gas,  and  thus,  if  it  was  desired  to 
use  redwood  tanks  to  store  wine  in,  thiy 
should  be  first  set  up  in  the  fermenting-room 
and  when   properly   seasoned,  they  can  be 


of  wine  was  established  upon  n  basis  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  of  the  whole  world,  as  is 
the  case  in  older  wiuf -producing  ciuters, 
we  could  easily  dispense  with  the  more  ex- 
pensive part  of  the  cellar  outlay,  as  the 
most  propitious  time  for  moving  wines  is 
from  March  to  July  following  the  viutag' , 
and  our  redwood  cooperage  with  our  tem- 
perate winters  would  be  sufficient.  It  is  al- 
ways necessary  to  have  on  hand  a  certain 
quantity  of  puncheons  aud  barrels  of  differ- 
eut  sizes,  so  as  to  contain  fractional  quanti- 
ties of  each  lot  of  wine,  as  a  cask,  especially 
of  young  wine,  should  be  filled  without  de- 
lay. It  is  Conceded  that  an  average  tem- 
perature of  C5  degrees  is  the  best  for  the 
proper  development  of  wine.  A  tempera- 
ture of  70  degrees  is  considered  as  more  try- 
ing to  the  wine,  causing  it  to  ripen  faster, 
and  to  evaporate  more,  while  a  slower  de- 
velopment is  accepted  as  much  preferable, 
especially  for  fine  wines.  While  it  is  true 
that  excellent  fermentotious  have  been  ob- 
tained in  very  poorly  constructed  cellars, 
and  that  at  times  wine  has  kept  sound,  not- 
withstanding changes  of  temperature,  these 
are  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule,  and  the 
vine  growers  should  leave  nothing  undone 
that  can  secure  and  keep  for  them  the  high- 
est degree  of  quality  in  their  wine.  The 
time  is  coming  when  a  wine  must  have  cer- 
tain known  qualities  to  be  a  good  article  of 
commerce,  and  when  each  man  will  be 
known  by  his  product. 

Ko    UHe    For    It. 

Nine  puncheons  or  1500  gallons  of  cherry 
juice  were  shipped  from  this  city  yesterday 
on  th«  J.  B.  Thomas,  consigned  to  a  New 
York  house.  The  packages  bore  no  outside 
evidence  of  their  contents  or  destination, 
and  only  on  close  inspection  was  the  fact 
revealed  that  each  one  waa  stencileii  with 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  German  manu- 
facturer of  this  wine  adulterant.  It  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  house  to  which 
the  juice  was  shipped.  Viticultuiista  of 
this  city  who  learned  of  the  shipment  were 
overjoyed,  it  being  regarded  as  a  step  for- 
ward in  the  cause  of  pure  wine. 


"OENOTANNIN." 

The  undersigned  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  Wine  Growers,  Wine  Merchants  and  the 
Trade  to  the  superior  merits  of 

Chevallier-Apperis'  "  Oenotannin," 

as  a  corn  ctive  and   a  purifier  to  all   light 
Table  Wines,  WliUe  and  Red . 

Its  merits  are  best  stated  as  follows: 

I.  Being    used    at    the    time   of 
CTUahiug  the  grapes  itUu  must: 

It  regulates  and  secures  the  perfect  fer- 
mentation of  the  must  into  wine. 

It  combines  with  the  ferments,  inyco- 
dermes  and  albuuiinoides,  etc.,  and  precipi- 
tates all  impurities,  insoluble,  into  the  lees. 

It  concentrates  and  diminishes  the  lees, 
leaving  a  larger  quantity  of  pure  wine. 

The  wine  being  freed  of  all  disturbing 
elements,  it  promotes  its  perfect  develop- 
ment of  color  and  bouquet,  of  natural 
strength  and  aroma. 

II.  Being  used  on  fermented 
wines  before  the  second  Clarifi- 
cation: 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  second  fermen- 
tation of  young  wines. 

It  restores  the  natural  tannin  of  the  wines 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  by 
imperfect  fermentation  or  treatment. 

It  strengthens  and  developes  their  natural 
color  and  aroma,  preparing  and  assisting 
them  for  thorough  clarification  aud  ripening 
them  for  earlier  delivery. 

Directions  for  Use  on  Application. 

For  fale  in  tins  of  1  kilo=2  1-.5  lbs.  each, 

by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co.. 

NOI.E  AUENTN. 

3 1 4  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco 


E.  Legikk,  in  St.  Quentin  (Aisne).  as- 
serts in  one  of  the  last  issues  of  the  J  nurnal 
of  Chtmisiry,  that  French  Cognac,  formerly 
exclusively  distilled  from  wine,  is  at  present 
even  in  the  best  qualities,  only  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  from  grain,  potatoes,  molasses  or 
beetroots,  diluted  with  water,  and  addi- 
tioned  with  artificial  ethers  and  oily  extracts. 


WANTED  ! 


An  agency  in  Chicago  for  a  noted  vine 
yard,  by  a  party  who  has  a  large  first-class 
trade,  on  aged  California  Wines  aud  Bran- 
dies. Best  of  references.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Address  Wimk  Salesman,  this 
office. 


TWENTY-SECOND 

Industrial   Exhibition 

MECHANICS'  FAIR! 

Opens  Sept.  1st.        Closes  Oct.  8th. 

An  Orchestra  of  50  celebrated  Holoists  and  musi- 
cians, under  the  leadeaship  o(  the  celebrated  Trom- 
bone Virtuoso,  Fred  N.  Innes,  will  perform  each 
afternoon  and  evening. 

The  immense  Art  Galleries  will  be  filled  with  choice 
works  of  Painting  and  sculpture;  the  Machinery  Hall 
and  the  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implement  De- 
partment will  contain  the  best  and  latest  inventions 
m  mechanic  art. 

Pricks  o**  Admission— Double  Season  Ticket,  $5; 
Single  Season  Ticket,  $3;  Adult's  Single  Admission. 
50c.;  Children's  Single  Admission,  25c. 

Season  Tickets  to  members  of  the  institute  at  half 
price.  P.  B.  CORNWALL.  President. 

A.  W.  Starbird,  Secretary. 


R.   H.  McUONALD Pr<  Hlflcut 

R.  II.  MiDONALI),  Jr VIof*  Preiild«^nt 

S.  O    Ml  RPHY Cashier 


sT-A.?rE:ivxE:i!«'rr 


PACIFIC  BANK! 


AT   CLOSR   OP   BI'SIKKfeB 


June  30,  1887. 


RESOURCES. 

Hank  Premises , $150,(100  00 

Other  iUal  Kstale 30,04  1  97 

Land  Assoi-iation  aiitl  (Jas  Stock 44.7I<>  H3 

I.oansaiul  Disrouiibi 2,01fl,fi80  75 

Uuefroiii  l;anka 301,291  24 

Money  on  had 899,173  48 

»4,107,809  27 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  paid  up $1,000,000  00 

Surplus  Fund OOO.OdO  OO 

Undivided  Profits 3,S41  48 

Due  i>epositor« 2,255,773  'lO 

Uue  Banks 248,19.1  98 

»4,107,S09  27 


We  take  pleasure  tn  thanking'  our  customer*  for 
their  patronaj^e,  and  reipiest  a  continuance  tliereof. 
We  have  been  able  in  the  last  six  months  to  carry  an 
additional  !350,UOO  to  Surplus  Account,  besiilca  pay- 
int:  our  usual  dividend. 

R.  H.  M.  DONALD,  President. 


CHALLEN  GE 

DOUBLE  ACTINQ  HORIZONTAL  WINE  FORCE  PUMP. 

ON  PLANK,  WITH  BRASS  LINED  CYLINDER,  ADJUSTABLK  LEVER. 


This  cut  represents  our  Horizontal  Challenge 
Wine  Pump,  of  great  compactness  and  power, 
for  U'C  in  itine  cellars  for  pumping  from  one 
tank  into  another.  The  Cylinders  of  our  Iron 
Pumps  are  brass  lined,  the  piston  rod,  valves  and 
valve  seats  are  braw.  The  nuts  on  the  rods  on 
either  side  of  pump  exposed  to  the  actmn  of 
water  or  wine,  are  non -corrosive.  *.»ur  all  Kraws 
Pumps  are  made  entirly  of  brasis,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lever,  and  at  an  extra  charge  we 
will  furnish  iheni  also  with  all  metallic  valves. 

The  water-ways  are  large  and  very  direct,  and 
the  whole  pump  is  to  bimple  that  there  is  no 
liability  to  get  out  of  order,  and  so  subt.tantial 
aa  to  be  very  enduring.  This  Pump  is  extun»ive.y 
used  by  Wine  Men.  Being  con  pact  it  is  easily 
removed  from  place  to  place.  The  arrangement 
of  the  lever  makes  it  less  laborious  to  work 
than  the  ordinary  lever.  We  retoramend  thsi 
Pump  to  wine  dealers  as  the  mo^t  berviceable 
Pump  for  their  requirements,  and  guarantee 
them  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  Pumu  for 
this  purpose  in  the  market.  It  is  simple  in  its 
construction,  and  can  be  taken  aj  art  aid  put 
together  with  an  ordinary  wrench.  We  guaran- 
tee ihls  pump  to  work  one-:bird  easier  than  any 
other  Pump  we  know  of,  and  to  pump  nnc-thirl 
more  wine  with  the  same  amount  of  lat>or  in  the 
><anie  given  time.  You  will  see  by  teMimonials 
that  we  do  not  claim  one-half  wha»  the  parties 
who  are  using  thini  do.  E.IC'II  Fl  MP  IH 
<]}|  .AKA\TI':i<:i>.  If  they  do  not  come  up  to 
our  j-uaranfec  \ou  may  return  it,  nnd  wc  will 
pay  all  charge.-. 


^;-- 


Send  for  Special  Prices. 

We  carry  the  most  complete  line  of  Wine  Hose,  Wine  Cocks,  Wine  Press,  Orape 
Crushers,  etc.,  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

^^Seiid  for  Wiue  Mnkera*  rataloffne.'^s& 

WOODIN&  LITTLE, 


809  and  SI  I   MARKET  STREET, 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
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SA2!f   FRA^OISOO   MERCHAIJT. 


Sept.  2,  188f 


i 


A     WINK    K.S'1'IIMA'I'E. 


The    Tielil    of  the   C'wmitry    Placeil    at 
Tneiity-riiur  Million  tiSollons. 


Chief  Viticultural  Officer  Wheeler  has 
conibleted  an  estimate  ol  the  wine  yield  of 
the  United  States  for  the  year  18S7.  He 
bases  his  figures  for  this  state  on  the  rt  turns 
received  a  short  time  ago  from  the  various 
district  inspectors.  The  estimate  of  the 
other  states  and  territories  is  compiled  from 
reports  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington. 

Judging  from  the  statements  at  hand,  the 
local  vine  growers  are  not  alone  iu  having 
short  crops.  Placing  the  California  yield 
ut  16,000  gallons,  the  state  will  produce  92 
per  cent,  of  an  average  crop.  Twenty-nine 
states  and  territories  will  fare  worse,  and, 
as  far  as  known,  only  nine  states  and  terri- 
tories will  have  better  crops.  These  states 
are  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, Florida,  Wisconsin,  Dakota,  New.York, 
New  Mexico  and  Utah.  Of  all  the  Eastern 
states,  the  only  districts  which  produce 
enough  wine  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
market  are  those  iu  New  York,  Missouri 
and  Ohio.  The  New  York  yield  is  placed 
at  90  per  cent.,  the  Missouri  at  83  per  cent, 
and  the  Ohio  at  75  per  cent.  The  deficien- 
cies will  be  made  up  iu  the  manufactories, 
or  by  drawing  on  California  supplies 
Seven  other  states  send  out  smaller  quan- 
tities of  wine,  and  the  crop  prospects  are  as 
follows:  Illinois  79  per  cent.,  Indiana  80 
per  cent.,  Kansas  75  per  cent.,  New  Mexico 
100  per  cent.,  Michigan  90  per  cent., 
Georgia  90  per  cent.,  and  Virginia  69  per 
cent. 

Throughout  the  country  cast  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  the  production  of  tatla  grapes  ' 
is  steadily  growing,  while  the  wine  men  are 
becoming  discouraged  because  of  the  active 
competition  coming  from  this  state.  Mr. 
Wheeler  places  the  wine  production  of 
these  states  at  8,000,000  gallons,  or  only 
one-half  as  much  as  that  of  California 
alone.     New  York  is  the  heaviest  producer. 


Alcoholism  in   France. 


The  phylloxera  is  undoubtedly  in  greaf 
measure  responsible  for  the  increase  ot 
drunkenness  in  France.  Given  cheap  and 
pure  wine,  there  would  probably  be  but  lit- 
tle alcoholism.  Drunkenness  is  almost  un- 
known ill  wine  growing  countries;  and  in- 
temperance in  France  prevails  principally 
iu  the  northern  departments,  where  the  vine 
cannot  grow.  What  is  more  particularly 
wanted  is  the  stringent  a|)plicalion  of  laws 
against  tha  sale  of  bad  alcoholic  and  adult- 
erated wino,  combined  with  facilities  of 
transit,  so  that  pure  wine  may  be  brought 
within  reach  of  the  poorer  classes.  When 
once  the  palate  is  accustomed  to  natural  and 
wholesome  wines,  the  intoxicants  that  do  so 
much  harm  will  be  considered  too  coarse  to 
be  drunk  with  any  sort  of  pleasure.  A 
Spanish  peasant  from  the  vineyard  of  An- 
dalusia, accustomed  to  the  unsophisticated 
Manziiuilla  or  the  Montilla  of  his  native 
countiy,  would  find  the  Schit dim  drunk  in 
northern  Europe  inexpressibly  nasty.  It  is 
difficult  to  prevent  drinking  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, but  the  Legislature  may  seek  to 
check  fraud  and  adulteration. —  London 
Lancet. 


Subscribe  for  the  MEsicjitNT. 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Olive  Cul- 
ture, Oil  Making  and  Olive 
Pickling, 


Adolph.  E.  Flam  ant, 

til'  Na|>a.  Cat. 

Price,  One  Dollar. 

For   Sale   at  Office   of   the  San  Feancisco 
Meechant. 


^^ 


MESSRS.  A.  BOAKE  &  COS 

LIQUID    ALBUMENS, 
FOR   CLARIFYING   AND    PRESERVING    WINES. 

The  undersigned  havins,'  been  appointed  Sole  Agents  on  the  Paciflc  Coast  bv  Messrs.  A.  Bt*AKE  &  CO., 
STRATFORD,  Enj;.,  for  their  renowned 

LIQUID   ALBUMENS, 

Betr  to  call  the  attention  of  Wine  Growers  and  Wine  Merchants  to  the  following  articles,  the  superior  merit  of 
which  has  heen  confirmed  liy  Silver  Medals,  the  highest  awards  given  at  the  International  Exhibition  cf  Paris 
1878,  Bo  I'eaux  1882,  and  AmatecUam  1883,  viz: 

LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    RED    WINES, 

Claret,  Burgundy  and  Port. 

LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    WHITE    WINES, 

Santernes,  Sherry  aud  Madeira,  also  for  distilled  liquors;  Whiskey, 
Gin,  etc.,  etc. 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

For  Preserving  the  Brilliancy  of  the  Wines. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

For  Correcting  the  Roughness  of  Young  Wines. 

WINE    RESTORER, 

For  Restoring  Badly  Made  or  Badly  Treated,  Harsh  and  Tart  Wines. 

according  to  directions  will  prove  tlie  Superior  Qaalitieg  of  these  Finings. 

For  sale  in  (juantitics  to  suit  by 

CHARLES  MEINECKE  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

314  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


▼ 

A  trial 


<3-<3oaD-5rE:.A.ii.'s 

"COLD  SEAL" 

IFt  ta.  To  13  ©  I*    XSIc^se, 

For   Kalo    by    All    DealerN. 


Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes. 
GOODYEAR   RUBBER  CO., 


E.  H.  PEjVSE,  Jr.  )  , 
S.  M.  RUNYON,     !' 


577  and  579  Market  St., 


San  Fba.vcisco 


Dicliirt&MFiirs  SiiliiliiirCo. 

MIIVE  &  WORKS,  COVE  CREEK,  U.  T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Fine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

AND 

Lump  Sulphur  for  Acid  &  Powder 
Works. 

ly  Guaranteed  Purer  and  Finer  than  any 
in  this  Market. 

For  Sale  in  I.of>i  to  Suit. 

JAMES  LINFORTH,     -     Agent, 
120  Front  St-,  San  Francisco. 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 
CORKS,    BREWERS'    AND    BOTTLERS'    SUPPLIES, 

SODA  WATER  AND  WISE  DEALERS'  MATERIALS. 


ALEX.  FRIES'  Sl  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS* 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


31.1  ,SACRA!WEI<iT4»  ST.  San  Francisco. 


Dr.PIE^E'S. 

Only  Perfect 
Bod  ji  Battery 
everiavent'n 
GivesanElec 
trie  Current 
with  or  WITH- 
OUT ACIDS. 
Electric  Suspensoiiy 
FREE  with  every  Belt 

AddresB,  MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO.- 
304  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET.  ST.  LOtllS,  MO. 
704  SACBTEUTO  ST.  .  8  ^  N  Fw  ANCTSCO.  CAL. 


ELEGTBIG 

BELT 

Best  Made) 

Chronic  Dla- 

easetj  of  both 

SEXEsCured 

ithnutMedicine. 

Efitah.I8'(5.  Sendfoi 

Free  Pamphlet  No.2. 


SUBLIMED    SULPHUR. 


The    "SICILIAN   SULPHUR  CO."    continues    to 
manufacture  a  superior  quality  of 

SUBLIMED     SULPHUR. 

its  perfect  purity  rendering  it  particularly  suitable  for 
Viiiey arilM,  IMark«t-|;ar<leiiN.  l.niiiMlrleM, 
SIleoim'HMli,  etc.  Large  tt^jek  eoiistantly  ou 
hand,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  at  lowest  price. 

PniMP    <1ADI'4',    Ai^onf. 
thOive — 412  California  St.,  San  Francis(  o. 


A.  1876  S.  I.  XII. 
I.  S.  1888  Q. 

The  IndnstritDi  Defer  Sink. 

CROSSE    &    GARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,    Residence,    Business    and    Uanufactiirinc 

Property  Bought  anil  Sold  on  C-  ninns>ion. 

And  Tublishers  of  ''Sonoma  Counly  Land   Ret^ister 

and  Santa  Rosa  Businfsa  Directory." 


OFFICE 


312  B  St., 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKE* 

Tor.  licnlp  Jk  Howard  StH..  .S.  F. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR,  Pres  t.  R,  S.  MOORE,  Supl 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IX    ALL   ITS   BRAXCirF.S. 

Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  B0ILSK3,  High  Pressure  or  Compound. 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinds  built  complete,   witi» 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOI LEHS.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  work  produced. 

SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  approved  plans.  Also,  aU 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

PUMPS.  Direct  Acting  PumpH,  for  irrigation  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with   the  celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  **ump. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND  STS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 


51  &  53  FIRST  STREET, 


Uuion  Foundry  Block, 


SAN  FKANCISCO. 


169  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 


Sept.  2,  1887 


B.^    PK^^'CISOO    JMEKOHAiilP. 
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HORSE  POWERS.  WIWOBlII'I'N. 
T.ink3,  and  all  kinds  of  I'umpiiijr  Miu-hiiiery  l>uilt 
tu  otiler.  AWHrtlfd  Dlplotnw  for  WindiulIlN 
.At  Mechftiilf's  Fnir,  1MH5.  Windniilla  from 
•tin.  Horsti  Powers  fK-im  $50.  F.  W.  KROUII 
4;  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  Shd  FraueKvo. 


The  Wine  and  Spirit  Review. 

Published  Beini-inonthly  at 
Mew  York,  liOiiiHvlile  anil  I'hicagiro. 


Subscription SS.OO  per  Annur 


An  excellent  mediam  for  wine  makers  de- 
siring to  sell  their  goods  in  the  East. 

Advertising  Rates  on  application  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  S.  F.  Mebchant. 


LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE   ON    HAND    A    FCLL  SUPPLY   OF  THE 
follow  ioK  size 


GRAPE  STAKES, 

2X2    4  FEET  LONG, 

2X2    3  FEET  LONG, 

2X2-S  FEET  LONG. 

Wliieb     will     be     solil     at     reasonable 
rates. 

Address  all  communications  to 

lOMl  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO, 


■OJW 


A  PRIETA. 


Santa  Vrnx  I'oanty, 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


F.  KORBEL  &  BROS, 

727    BRYANT    ST.,  S.  F., 
)»»t  NORTH  PORK  MILL,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal" 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 

AND 

SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 


530  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PtCJl 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


CAPITAL.  ASSETS 

JANUARY  1,  1875 $    300,000  $    747,488  45 

JANUARY  1,  1880 750,000  1,100,017  00 

JANUARY  1,  1887 1,000,000  2,05'2,2(!2  !»0 

Losses  Paid  in  Tweuty-four  Years,  $7,00(),00(>  00. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President,  WM.  J.  BUTTON,  Secretary" 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  Yice-Presidenf,         B.  FAYMONVILLK,  Asst.  Secretary, 
N.  T.  JAMES,  Marine  Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA     VINEYARDS. 


K 


RI7U    CHARI.E.S, 

KruR  Station,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 
Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


H, 


W.  CRABH,  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Oakville, 
Napa  County. 


mm 


u. 


511  Saflsoie  St.,  S.  F, 


fhier 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S  F. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Short-hand,  Type  Writing,  Teleirraphy,  Single  and 
DouWe  Entry  Bookkeepinit,  Commercial  .Arithmetic, 
Business  Penmanship,  Mercantile  Law,  Business  Cor- 
respondence, Lectures  on  Law,  Actual  Business  Prac- 
tice; Importing,  Brokerage  and  Banking,  English 
Branches.  Drawing,  the  Modern  Languages,  all  for 
$75  per  term  of  tS  months. 


Chas.  Bcnoschu. 


J.  GUNDLACH. 


J.   GUNDLACH   &  CO. 

Vine  Growers  and  Shippers  op 

CALIFORNIA      N 

WINES  AND  BRANDIES. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE: 

CORNER    IMARKET    AND    SECOND    STS. 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 

52    WARREN    STREET. 


ANGLO  -  NEVADA 
Assurance  Corporation 

OF 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FIRE  and  MARINE. 


Capital  Fuliy  Paid,  92,000,000. 
OFFICE:      4IO     PINE     ST. 


I>IKK4vroHN: 

LOUIS  SI-OSS,  J.  W.  MACKAY 

J.  B.  HAOOIN,  W.  F.  WlimiER. 

.1.  ROSENFELIJ,  E.   E.   EVKK 

U.  L.  BRANUEH,  E.  L.  (JRIFFITH, 

J.  F.  BIOELOrt,  J.  GKEENEBAU«, 

W.  H.  DIMOND. 


This  Corporiitu  n  is  now  prepared  to  receive  appli- 
cations for  Fire^an<l  Marine  lusurana  . 


O.  L.  BRANDER President 

C    P.  F.VKNKIELD Seciutary 

Bankers.    The    J)eva<la    Bnuk   (of  San 
FranclHco. 


THE 

:f\ei:f^o:e=\.t' 

OP  THE 

FOURTH  ANNUAL 

STATE 

VITICULTURAL 

CONVENTION. 


PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Office  of  the  San  Fbancisco  Mkbchant 

E.G.  HUGHES  &CO., 

Publishers, 

511  Sansome  Street, 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  GR0WIN9 

WITH    ILLUSTBATIOIM. 

Bead   Before  the    State  HortlealtanU 
■•eletjr.  February  29,  1884,  by 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 

WUl  b*  nuklled  bj  the  S.  F.  Muchakt  od  raodpl « 
CO  OMk  In  oa«  o'  two-cent  poitagt  •bunn. 


THE     VITICULTURE 

or 

CLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  making,  maturing  and  keeping 

of  CU>ret  wmes.  by  the  \iscount  Villa  Maior.     Tnuis- 

atcd  hy  Rev.  John  J.  Bleasdilc,  D.  D.,  orginic  aos 

lyst.  (Dnologist,  etc. 

Prill-   la  cents;    by   mail  SO  centa-     For  sa.e  by 

"THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT.' 

BOX  2386,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALii;uMiA    WINERY    AND    SECURITY    GOMPANY. 


Wines  Stored  aud  Loans  Neg:ollated  on  Pure  Sound  Wines  Only. 

II.  A.  PELLET  of  St.  Helena  will  superintend  the  careful  treatment  of  the  Wines  storcJ,  and  will  issu 
certificates  on  maturity  of  their  genumeness,  i>,  jn,  4*ASIII.\',  Secretary. 

WAREHOUSES— Formerly  sugar  rellniries.  Eighth  and  Brannin  Sts.    OFFICE— 30;J  Battery  St. 


DR.  JORDAN'S 

iVIuseum  of  Anatomy ! 

7.")!  -Miirkt't  St.,  Snn  Krancts*.-o. 
r^o  an  I  loam  how  to  avoid  disea*t'  and 
^^  how  wonderfully  you  are  inadf. 
rrivate  otfice  'J  11  Otar>'  street.  Con- 
,»iiItation  on  loet  manhood  and  all  dia* 
eattes  of  men.  Bri^ht's  Disease  an4 
Diabetes  cured.    Send  for  book 
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HONOLULU. 

CASTLE  &  COOKE, 
SHIPPING 

AND T 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii.^n  Islands. 

WM.  G.  IRWm  &  CO 

SUGAR  FACTORS  AND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

KoiKtlUlll.    II.    I. 

— AGKNT8  FOR — 

H AK ALAU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

NAALEHU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HONUAPO  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

STAR  MILLS Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COM'L  &  SUGAR  CO Maui 

MAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIHEE  PLANTATION Maui 

MAKEE  SUGAR  CO Kaua 

KRALIA  PLANTATION Kauai 

Asreiit!>i  Tor  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COIWPAWY. 

A.  zellerbach7 

IMPOETEP.  AND  DEALER  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    PLAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPING  a\d  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twinei. 
419  &  421  CLAY   STREET, 

A  few  doors  be'.ow  Sansonie  Sau  Fi-aneisco,  Cal. 

E.  L.  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

......  Successors  to 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOWE  &  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHJINTS, 

Amenta    American   Suo:ar  Refinery    and  Washinjjton 
Salmon  Cannery. 

Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

Pr«»i>rlelors 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  and  Pruit  Brandies . 
San  Jose  Vaults, 

7th,  8th,  San  Salvador  &  William  Sts., 
SAN  .rosE.  P.  o.  p.ox,  inr,f. 

John  T.  Cutting  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 

Shu    FraiieiMi'O. 


SA}^   PRAKCiSCO   MERCItA.Ts^T. 


Sept.  2,  1887 


THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO., 

Kespei-tfullv  invites  tlie  attention  of  TOl.'RISTS  AND 
PLEASURE  SEEKKRSto  the  bUPERIoK  KACILIT- 
I ES  afforded  by  the '■  Northern  Division  "  of  its  line 
lor  rcaeliinj;  the  principal 

SUMMER  AND  WINTER  RESORTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

WITH    SPEED,  SAFETY  AND  COMFOET. 

IV'sraiioro.  Mciilu  PHrk.  Kaiitn  Clnra. 
Hnu  .F«»N<^,  'Ma4ir4^ii«^  Miiioral  Kprliiti'M. 
4i9ilri>,y  ll«»t  N|>riiig'H. 

-3\ff  o  J!»ar  T  e:  lEt  e:  "k^- 

"THE  queen  of  AMERICAN   WATERING   PUCES," 

raiiip  ^iiooiiall,  A|>l4»N,  I^onia  Priela, 
Moiito  Vista,  Now  Itrl;;litoii.  So<|iiol. 
<'»iiii>  C'apitola,  aiKl 

PARAISO  HOT  SPRINGS. 
EL     PASO       DE       ROBLES 

HOT  AND  COLD  SULPHUR  SPRINGS. 
And    the  only  Natural   Mud    Baths    in    the    World. 

This  Road  runs  through  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  sections  of  California,  and  is  the  only  line 
traversing  the  famous  Santa  Ulara  Valley,  celeorated 
for  its  productiveness,  and  the  picturesque  and  park- 
like  character  of  its  scenery;  as  also  the  beautiful  San 
Benito;  Fajaro  and  Salina;*  Valleys,  the  most  flourish- 
ins'  agricultural  sections  of  the  t*aciftc  Coast. 

Along  the  entire  route  of  the  "  Northern  Division  *' 
the  tourist  will  meet  with  a  succession  of  Extensive 
Farms.  Delightful  Suburban  Homes.  Beautiful  Gar- 
dens, Innumerable  Orcliards  and  Vineyards,  and  Lux- 
uriant Fields  of  Grain;  indeed  a  continuous  panorama 
of  enchanting  Mountain,  Valley  and  Coast  scenerj'  is 
presented  to  the  view. 

i'haracteri.stics  of  tills  IJiio  : 


GOOD  ROAD-BEO. 
LOW  RATES, 


STEEL  RAILS, 
FAST  TIME, 


FLEGANT  CARS, 
FNE  SCENERY. 


Ticket  Officks— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  St.  Station,  No.  613  Market  Street. 
Grand  Hotel,  and  itotunda,  Baldwin  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  A.^st.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


S.    p.    COMPANY. 


QUICK   TIME    AND   CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Cities 

Via  the  Great  Trans-continental  All-Kail  Routes 


—  OF  TUB  — 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

(Pacikic   svmkm  ) 

Daily  Express  and  Eii]ii;nint  Trains  make  prompt  con- 
nections with  the  several  liail^  a.\  Lines  in  the  East, 

CONNKCTI.VO    AT 

NEW  YORK   AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

witli  the  several  Isteamor  Lines  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE   SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 

FHiRn  -  ci.A)i*s    si.i:epin«   vaks 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 

No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

4®- Tickets  sold,  Sleepins-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  information  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's OfHcBS,  where  passengers  calling  m  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


3El.a.xli*oa.<:a.   Xja.ia.ca.s 

FOE  SALE  ON  EEASONABLE  TEEMS. 

Apply  to,  °'  address, 
W.  H.  MILLS,  JEROME  MADDEN, 

Land  Agent,  Land  Agent, 

C.  P.  R.  R.    SAN  FRANCISCO,  8.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.  N.  TOWKE.  T.  H.  ««M»ni»f  AN , 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

:  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1856. 
Manufacturers 


1886. 


PAPER. 

T  .A.  "K"  Ij  O  3E1.     c*J     OO. 

J   and   Dealers   in   Paper   of  all   kinds. 


IMPOETf;iiS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 
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GOfEMORJAfiTLETT, 

California  Mourns  the 

Loss  of  Her  Chief 

Magistrate. 

A  PEACEFUL  ENDING  TO  AN 
HONORABLE  UFE. 


Washington  Biirtlett,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  California,  died  on  Monday  last  at 
his  Oakland  residence,  after  a  lingering  ill 
ness.  Although  his  death  was  not  altogeth 
er  unexpected,  the  intelligence  was  a  severe 
shock  to  the  public,  who  honored  the  man 
for  his  rare  integrity  and  sterling  worth. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  th( 
State  the  news  was  received  with  profound 
regret.  Politics  were  forgotten,  and  irre- 
spective of  party,  eulogistic  expressions  o' 
the  late  Governor  were  heard  from  all  sides 

In  a  long  and  honorable  career  of  public 
usefulness,  his  probity,  ability  and  unas- 
suming modesty,  have  endeared  him  to  th. 
people  he  so  faithfully  served.  Ripe  ii 
years  and  honors  he  has  passed  peacefulh 
away,  and  his  record  stands  in  blemished 
The  tale  of  hi.s  life  is,  as  an  open  book. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Cosam  Emir  anc 
Sarah  E.  Baitlett,  born  in  Savannah,  Geor 
gia,   February    29,    1824;   and   was   conse 
qnently  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  life 
lu  his  early  youth    he   removed    with    hh 
family   to   Tallahnssee,  Florida.     Here   hi 
received  a  fair  edncatior,  and  first  acquiret 
a  knowledge  of    printing   and   journalism, 
for   which   he  had  an  especial  liking.     H 
made    his  first  venture  in  this  line,  shoTtl.\ 
after  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
pnrsaed  the  business  until  shortly  after  th 
close  of  the  Mexican  war  the  California  gold 
fever  swept  the  country  in  its  most  violent 
form.     Young  Bartbtt  did  not  escape   th 
contagion,  and  with  printing  outfit  and  al 
the  material  complete  for  publishing  a  papei 
he  embarked  on  board  the  ship  Othello,  and 
sailed  for  California  in  .lanuary,  1849.  Leav 
ing  the  gold  hunters  to  seek  their  fortune  in 
the  mines,  Bartlett  clang  to  his  purpose  ol 
establishing  a  newspaper  and  in  January  of 
1850,  he  started  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
he  himself  being  editor.     His   connection 
with  this  paper  continued  until   1851,  when 
he  associated  with  B.  R.  Bnekalew  in  is.su 
ng  the  Viiblic  Balance^  a  daily  paper.     In 


1853  the  Daily  Evening  News  was  establish 
ed  by  Mr.  Bartlett  and  his  brothers  Cosam 
Julian  and  Columbus  Bartlet.  This  was 
discontinued  in  1856,  when  Washington 
Bartlett,  in  partnership  with  Edward  Con- 
nor and  Wm.  H.  Rhodes,  ("Caxton'')  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  True  Califor- 
ninn . 

In  1856  Mr.  Bartlett  was  appointed  to  the 
captaincy   of   an   armed   company   in    the 


elected  to  that  office  in  1861,  and  again  in 
1867.  The  Democratic  party  nominated 
him  in  1886  for  Auditor,  but  he  was  de 
feated.  When  his  third  term  as  County 
Clerk  was  completed,  Mr.  Bartlett  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  late  Governor  Henry  H, 
Haight  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  of 
State  Harbor  Commissioners,  caused  by 
(he  death  of  James  H.  Cutter.  There  was 
a  brief  periodjin  which  Mr.  Bartlett  prac 


WASUJUOTON    BARTLETT. 


Vigilance  Committee,  which  he  had  joined 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  first  bagan 
to  take  an  active  part  in  local  and  State 
politics.  From  October  1857  to  October 
1859  he  was  a  deputy  under  County  Clerk 
Wm.  Duer,  being  assigned  to  the  Twelfth 
District  Court.  In  1859  the  People's  Party 
elected  him  County  Clerk,  succeeding  Wm 
Duer,  under  whom  he  had  served  as  dip- 
uty.  In  that  official  capacity  he  earned 
such    an   enviable   record  that  he  was  re- 


ticed  law,  in  association  with  his  brother 
Columbus.  For  several  years,  dating  from 
1870.  he  was  secretary  of  the  Chamber  ol 
Commerce  in  this  city.  In  1873  he  entered 
the  real  estate  business  with  Daniel  L 
Randolph,  the  present  Vioe-Consel  for  Bra 
zil  at  this  port. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  Harbor 
Commissioner  he  stood  for  State  Senator 
uud  was  elected  in  1873  by  the  People's 
Union  and  Independent  Party,  although  his 


associate  on  the  ticket,  A.  S.  Hallidie,  was 
defeated.  As  a  Senator  he  won  not  only 
the  esteem  of  his  colleagues,  but  the  good 
will  of  the  best  people  in  the  State  by  his 
trict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  govern- 
mental economy.  Mr .  Bartlett  acted  with 
the  Independents  during  this  session  of  the 
Legislature,  supporting  Governor  Booth  for 
United  States  Senator,  and  voting  for  John 
S.  Hager  for  the  unexpired  senatorial  term. 
During  the  next  Legislature  the  Independ- 
nt  organization,  or  People's  Union,  hid 
disappeared,  and  Mr.  Bartlett  acted  with 
the  Democratic  party.  He  was  placed  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  made  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Printing, 
\s  a  Senator  he  sustained  the  reputation  he 
had  established,  and  no  asperstions  have 
ver  been  cast  upon  him  as  legislator. 

By  the  election  of  1880,  the  people  of  Hiis 
ity  decided  to  have  a  new  charter  drawn 
up,  and  Mr.  Bartlett  was  one  of  the  first  se- 
lected to  serve  as  freeholder,  for  the  pnrposo 
of  framing  it. 

In  1882,  he  was  pitted  against  Maurice  C. 
Blake,  the  Republican  candidate,  for  Mayor, 
18  the  strongest  man  in  the  Democratic 
party.  That  the  choice  was  well  chosen, 
was  proven  on  election  day,  when  Mr. 
Bartlett  defeated  the  Republican  champion 
by  a  majority  of  2,326  votes.  He  filled  this 
ffice  with  dignity  and  honor,  never  swerving 
from  the  path  of  duty,  nor  permitting  party 
nrinciples  to  overcome  his  sense  of  right. or 
justice. 

In  1884,  the  Democratic  party  again  elect- 
ed him  to  the  office,  by  a  majority  of  2,834 
votes  ovi'r  his  Republican  opponent.  Cap- 
tain William  L.  Merry. 

The  administration  of  Mayor  Bartlett, 
zealous  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  paved 
the  pathway  to  giibematorial  honors,  and 
when  the  Democratic  State  Convention  was 
called  to  order  in  last  September,  he  was 
nominated  for  Governor,  receiving  309  votes, 
gainst  137  for  ex-Congressman  Berry,  and 
46  for  Michael  F.  Tarpey  of  Alameda. 
The  contest  at  the  ensuing  election  was 
close,  but  the  people  of  the  interior  rallying 
uround  him,  gave  .a  majority  of   652   votes. 

His  career  since  his  inauguration  at  the 
first  of  the  year,  is  simply  a  continuation  of 
bis  life  long  record  for  devotion  to  duty. 

Tha  Governor  was  the  organizer  of  the 
San  Francisco  Homestead  Union,  the  first 
irganization  of  that  character;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Pioneers;  was  .-"ne 
of  the  founders  of  the  San  Francisco  Sav- 
ings Union,  incorporated  in  1862.  He  was 
also  a  charter  member  of  Parker  Lodge,  No. 
124,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  for  some  time  was  a 
Director  of  the  Odd  Fellow's  Association. 

Governor  Bartlett  leaves  two  brothers, 
Colonel  Frank  A.  Bartlett  of  New  Orleans, 
Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  Col- 
umbus Bartlett.  He  also  leaves  a  large 
number  of  nieces  and  nephews.  One  of  his 
nephews,  Thomas  P.  Randolph,  is  at  pres- 
ent Executive  Secretary,  and  has  been  in 
attendance  upon  him  during  his  last  illness. 
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The  Fungus  Diseases  of  the 
Grape  Vine. 

THE  POWDEBY  MILDEW. 
Like   the  Downy  Mildew,  the   Powdery 
Mildew  of  the  vine  is  a  native  of  this  coun- 
try, and  attacks  the  foliage,  young  shoots, 
and  berries  of  both  the  wild  and  cultivated 
varieties  of  the   grape,  showing  a  decided 
preference   to   those  of  the  Vinifera  class. 
Here  the  resemblance  ceases,  however,  for 
the  Uncinula  is  a  fungus  of  very  different 
habit  of  growth  from  the  Peronospora,  and 
belongs  to  an  entirely  distinct  group  of  par- 
asites^a  group  embracing  what  are  famil- 
iarly referred  to  as  the  White  Mildews  or 
Blights,  of  which  the  common  Grass  Mildew 
{Erysiphe  graminis),  the  Lilac  Mildew  (Mi- 
crosphceria  Friesii),  and  the  too  well-known 
Mildew  of  the  Hop-vine  are  examples.   The 
diversity  extends  even  to  the  climatic  con- 
ditions favoring  the   growth   of  these  two 
fungi,  for,  while  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture 
is  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  the 
Peronospora,  the   Uncinula  likes  a  compar- 
atively drv  atmosphere,  and  always  occa- 
sions most  injury  during  seasons  of  pro- 
tracted drought.     On  account  of  this  fact, 
the  Powdery  Mildew  has  a  wider  geograph- 
ical range,  having  extended  into  the  drier 
r«gion8  of  the  West,   and  along  the  Pacific 
coast  into  regions  where  the  Peronospora 
has  been  unable  to  gain  a  foothold.    It  has 
long  been  known  as  a  serious  pest  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  is  in   these  drier  sections  of 
the  country  that  it  has  done  the  most  dam- 
age, for,  although  it  is  nowhere  entirely  ab- 
Bsnt  in  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
it  effects,  in  the  average  season,   compara- 
tively little  injury  in  the  open  vineyard — 
at  least  the  injury  is   slight   as   compared 
with  that  wrought  by  the  Downy  Mildew. 
In  the  grapery,  carelessness  in  the  matter 
of  ventilation  is  very  likely  to  bring  on  an 
attack  of  the  mildew.  It  may  be  that  a  cold 
draft  of  air,  or  a  sudden  change  of  temper- 
ature, lowers  the  vitality   and   consequent 
resisting  power  of  the  vine — it  catches  cold, 
one  may  say — and  the  mildew  comes  upon 
it.     It  is  far  more  likely,  however,  that  the 
changes   effected  in   temperature,    etc.,  by 
the  leaving  open  of  a  window,   were  just 
such  as  to  favor  the  germination  of  the  fun- 
gus spores,  already  on  the  vine  or  wafted  in 
through  the  ventilator,  than  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  mildew  should  be  due  to  any 
dimunition  in  the  vital  forces  or  vigor  of 
the  vine.     Certain  it  is  that  where  there  are 
no  apores  of  the  fungus  to  germinate,  there 
will  be  no  mildew,  whatever  other  condi- 
tions may  prevail.     That  some  varieties  of 
grapes  are  more  susceptible  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Powdery  Mildew  than  others  every- 
body knows,  but  this  does  not  warrant  us 
in  assuming  that  such  varieties  have  a  lower 
vitality  than  others.     The   preference  lies 
on  the  part  of  the  fungus,  and  may  result 
from  finding  in  juices  of  some  varieties  a 
more  acceptable  and  nourishing  food  than 
in  others.    All  soils  will  not  produce  the 
same  varieties  of  plants  equally  well,  nor 
can  we  suppose  that  all  grape  leaves — the 
soil  upon  which  the  fungus  vegetates — will 
nourish  equally  well  the   Uncinula.     There 
are  also  causes  of  a  mechanical  nature  that 
may  operate  in  the  choice  by  the  fungus  of 
gome  varieties  over  others.     The  delicate 
suckers  formed  by  the  germ-tubes  of  the 
conidia  and  ascospores  may  find  the  epider- 
mis on  the  leaves  of  some  too  thick  or  hard 
for  them  to  easily  penetrate.    That  a  vine 
well  nourished  and  in  full  vigor  of  growth 
is  less  open  to  the  attacks  of  fungus  para- 
sites than  one  poorly  fed  or  badly  managed, 


there  can  be  no  question,  but  in  seasons 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  Mildews 
or  the  Black-rot,  the  best  kept  and  most 
vigorous  vines  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
their  ravages. 

This  season  I  have  observed  it  in  all  its 
phases  of  development,  both  upon  vines  in 
the  open  air  and  upon  those  cultivated  un- 
der glass  here  at  the  Department.  Upon 
the  foreign  varieties  in  the  grapery  it  was 
most  abundant  and  its  injurious  effects  most 
apparent. 

The  early  history  of  this  fungus  is  ob- 
scure, but  as  it  abounds  on  the  wild  grapes 
of  the  country,  it  may  be  assumed  to  have 
always  been  present,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, in  the  vineyards  since  the  earliest 
days  of  American  grape  culture.  It  has 
frequently  been  discussed  in  our  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  journals  for  many 
years  past,  under  the  name  of  Oidium  Tuck- 
eri,  or  simply  Oidium,  it  being  supposed 
that  our  fungus  was  the  same  as  the  Euro- 
pean vine  mildew  of  that  name,  a  matter  to 
which  I  will  refer  later  on.  In  the  Patent 
Office  Eeport,  there  appears  a  brief  account 
of  this  fungus,  and  the  employment  of 
sulphur,  both  in  a  dry  and  liquid  form,  is 
recommended  as  a  remedy.  A  more  extend- 
ed account  appears  in  the  same  report  for 
1854.  In  this  paper,  which  is  written  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  a  solu- 
tion of  lime  and  sulphur,  the  preparation  of 
which  is  described,  is  recommended  as  a 
remedy  against  the  mildew  in  question.  In 
regard  to  its  botanical  history,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  original  specimens  upon 
which  the  species  Uncmula  spiralis  was 
founded  were  collected  in  1851,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Viiis  Labrusca,  and  iu  18u&,  in 
Massachusetts,  on  cultivati  d  gvape-viues. 
Some  recent  authors  have  adopted  the  name 
Uncinula  Americana  of  Howe  for  this  fungus 
but  without  sufficient  reason,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  communication  from  Dr. 
W.  G.  Parlow,  iu  answer  to  inquiries  made 
by  me: 

The  fungus  was  first  named  and  figured 
by  Berkeley  in  his  Outlines  of  British  Fun- 
gology.  It  was  then  mentioned  by  name  in 
Bprague's  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Boston  Natural  History  Society.  Then 
came  Howe's  name,  Uncinula  Americana, 
which  was  never  published  by  Howe.  He 
sent  round  to  a  few  people  a  strip  of  paper 
with  a  printed  description,  but  that  is  in  no 
sense  a  publication.  It  cannot  be  found  iu 
the  market  iu  any  book,  published  exsicca- 
tae,  or  other  form  of  recognized  publication. 
In  the  Erysipliei  of  the  United  States,  in 
Journal  of  Botany,  Howe's  description  is 
quoted  publicly  for  the  first  time,  but  with 
the  qualification  that  it  is  not  apparently 
different  from  U.  spiralis,  B.  and  C.  The 
figure  and  name  actually  first  given  in 
Berkeley's  Outlines  have  more  claim  to  be 
recognized  than  the  printed  slip  of  Howe, 
which  was  merely  a  private  memorandum. 
The  term.  Powdery  Grape-vine  Mildew, 
was  first  applied  to  this  fungus  by  Prof.  C. 
V.  Riley,  and  as  it  is  descriptive,  and  at  the 
same  time  clearly  distinguishes  this  mildew 
from  Peronospora  viticola,  to  which  the 
same  author  has  applied  the  name  of 
Downy  Mildew,  it  has  been  employed  here, 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  become  generally 
adopted  by  those  who  prefer  English  |to 
Latin  names. 

There  are  fewer  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
gaining  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  nat- 
ural history  of  the  species  of  the  group  of 
fungi  to  which  our  Powdery  Mildew  belongs 
the  JErysiphei,  than  in  almost  any  other  of 
the  class  of  Ascomycetes,  and  consequently 
their  nature  and  habits  have  come  to  be 


very  well  known.  The  most  complete  ac- 
count of  the  Uncinula  described  in  this  re- 
port is  that  given  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Farlow  iu 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution. 

EXTEBNAL   CHAEACTEBS   OB  GENEBAL  APPEAE- 
ANCE    or   THE    POWDEBY    MILDEW. 

The  Powdery  Mildew  makes  its  appear- 
ance usually  durinp,  the  early  days  of  June, 
and  continues  its  development  late  into  the 
autumn.  Its  entire  growth  is  upon  the 
outside  of  the  invaded  plant,  no  portion, 
excepting  the  minute  suckers,  or  haustoria, 
which  are  said  to  penetrate  the  epidermal 
cells,  ever  entering  within  its  tissues.  It 
appears  in  dull,  grayish- white  patches, 
most  conspicuous  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaves,  and  when  growing  thickly  ou 
the  young  shoots  or  berries,  its  mycelium 
imparts  to  these  organs  a  similar  hue.  Ii 
never  has  the  bright,  lustrous,  or  frosty  ap- 
pearance that  characterizes  the  Down\ 
Mildew,  and  the  livid  browu  or  seemingl.v 
scorched  blotches  ou  the  leaves  that  the 
the  latter  fungus  oocasious  are  wanting, 
although  in  thiu-luaved  varieti.  s  of  foreigu 
vines  a  discoloratiou  takes  place  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  tUe  leaf,  visible  «1 
the  poiuts  below  the  patches  of  fuugu^ 
growth  ou  the  surface  above.  In  a  few  in- 
stances I  have  seen  the  mycelial  growth  ki 
dense  upon  the  leaves  as  to  give  them  th 
appearance  of  having  been  spattered  au( 
blotched  with  whitewash,  the  spots  being  h 
pure  dead  white.  Below  these  spots,  on 
the  under  surface,  there  were  visible  decid- 
ed|discolorations  and  a  slight  convexity  oi 
malformation,  the  lower  layers  of  cells  in 
the  leaves  having  continued  to  grow,  while 
the  development  of  the  cells  near  the  u  - 
per  surface  was  prevented  by  the  action  of 
the  fungus.  This  mildew  is  also  found  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves,  but  never  to 
the  same  extent  as  upon  the  upper  side, 
and  as  it  is  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  that  it  has  been  observed  there  at 
all,  its  presence  is  doubtless  due  to  an  ex- 
tension of  growth  from  other  parts,  as  from 
the  petiole. 

Upon  the  young  and  tender  shoots  the 
fungus  is  often  particularly  abundant,  its 
action  being  to  check  their  growth.  Its 
presence  on  the  older  and  half-ripened 
shoots  is  indicated  by  distinct  but  irregular 
brownish  blotches  in  the  epidermis.  Some- 
times the  Uncinula  appears  during  the 
season  of  bloom,  and,  coming  ou  the  newly 
expanded  flowers,  ca'ises  them  to  abort. 
Attacking  very  young  berries,  when  these 
are  no  larger  than  shot  or  small  peas,  their 
growth  is  permanently  checked.  Cases  have 
eome  under  my  observation  where  the 
Peronospora,  the  Uncinula,  and  the  fungus 
of  the  Black-rot  were  all  engaged  iu  their 
work  of  destruction  upon  a  single  bunch  of 
grapes.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  de- 
struction was  complete. 

Upon  the  older  berries  the  presence  of 
the  Powdery  Mildew  is  made  evident,  before 
the  mycelial  thread8>have  obtained  sufficient 
growth  to  become  conspicuous  themselves, 
by  the  minute  brownish  spots  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  suckers  on  the  epidermal 
cells.  These  spots  eventually  become  con- 
fluent, the  epidermis  dies  or  is  so  affected 
that  it  will  no  longer  expand  with  the 
growth  of  the  berry  and  consequently 
bursts,  first  forming  tiny  then  gaping  tears, 
the  result  being  the  death  and  decay  of  the 
berry.  Oftentimes  the  fungus  spreads  over 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  berry;  this  part 
ceases  to  grow  and  a  much  distorted  or  im- 
perfectly formed  fruit  is  the  result.  The 
distortions  are  often  carried  so  far  that  the 
berries  crack  open,  exposing  the  seeds.  We 
sometimea  find  nearly  full-grown   berries 


completely  overgrown  with  the  mycelium 
of  the  Uncinula,  so  that  the  browu  specks 
above  mentioned,  if  present  at  all,  are  com- 
pletely hid  from  view.  These  bL-rrios  event- 
ually become  dry  and  shrivelled,  and  finally 
drop  off.  The  eating  of  berries  diseased  by 
the  mildew  is  said  to  produce  nausea  and 
vomiting. 

BOTANICAL  CHABACTEBS 
The  Powdery  Mildew  consists  of  a  my- 
celial growth  that  rests  wholly  upon  the 
surface  of  the  parts  of  the  vine  supporting  I 
it,  and  the  reproductive  bodies  or  spores. 
The  threads  or  hyphas  of  the  mycelium  have 
a  uniform  diameter  of  about  1-6,000  of  an 
inch  (varying  from  3  to  5  u),  are  much 
branched  and  interlaced,  and  are  provided 
svith  frequent  septa  or  cross-walls.  Where 
ihis  myc'lium  is  applied  directly  to  the 
i-pideriuis  of  the  supporting  plant,  there 
are  developed  at  short  intervals  iingular 
lirotuberances  or  suckers,  by  which  the 
lUUgUM  fastens  itself  to  the  host  and  through 
which  it  imbibes  its  nourishment. 

liEPKOUtrCTIVE    BOUIKS. 

If  the  fungus  be  examined  early  iu  the 
season,  say  iu  .June  or  early  iu  July,  short 
branches  will  be  seen  arising  from  the 
threads  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
ilaue  of  their  growth.  These  branehi  s 
nay  be  found  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of 
October.  The  branches  are  divided  into 
ieveral  oblong  cells  by  cross-walls.  The 
uppermost  ceil  is  slightly  larger  than  that 
immediately  below  it,  and  is  rouuded  at  its 
iipper  extremity.  If  this  terminal  cell  be 
watched,  we  will  soon  see  its  lower  end  be- 
coming rouuded  like  the  upper,  forming 
thus  a  structure  between  it  aud  the  next 
cell  below,  from  which  it  is  completely 
separated  and  falls  off.  There  is  thus 
formed  a  spore  or  reproductive  body,  called 
in  this  case  a  conidium,  which  is  capable  of 
quickly  germinating  and  producing  a  new 
fungus  growth.  The  next  cell  of  the  branch 
quickly  passes  through  the  same  changes 
noted  in  the  first,  aud  in  this  wav  a  number 
of  conidia  are  formed  in  rapid  succession. 
Like  the  conidia  of  the  Peronospora,  those 
of  the  Uncmula  serve  for  the  immediate 
propagation  and  dissemination  of  the  fun- 
gus, but  dampness,  or  a  moderate  amount 
of  humidity  only,  ii  sufficient  for  their  germ- 
ination. They  do  not  require  water  con- 
densed in  the  form  of  drops  of  rain  or  dew, 
as  does  the  Downy  Mildew,  and  they  gerrr. 
inate  by  the  immediate  production  of  a  germ 
tube  and  not  by  zoospores,  as  in  the  case  of 
that  fungus.  The  conidia  are  thin-walled, 
oblong  cells,  filled  with  a  transparent  granu- 
lar matter.  Their  longest  diameter  is  about 
1-1,000  of  an  inch.  One  of  these  bodies 
falling  upon  a  grape-leaf  will,  under  favor- 
able couditious  of  temperature  and  humidi- 
ty, push  forth  a  short  germ-tube,  which  firsj 
sends  a  haustorium  or  sucker  into  an  epid- 
ermal cell,  and  then  grows  into  the  thread- 
like branched  mycelial  formation  (thallus), 
diffused  over  the  surface.  By  their  multi- 
tude these  threads  now  become  \isible  to 
the  unaided  eye,  and  we  have  what  has 
been  familiarly  termed  Mildew,  Erysiphe, 
Oidium  &c.  The  temperature  at  which  the 
conidia  of  the  Powdery  Mildew  germinate 
most  freely  is  the  same  as  that  which  most 
favors  the  germination  of  those  of  the  Per- 
onospora,  but  the  range  of  temperature  un- 
der which  they  will  develop  is  apparently 
greater  than  for  that  fungus. 

When  the  mycelial  growth  has  attained 
its  full  development,  a  spore-formatiou  of 
an  entirely  different  character  from  that 
above  described  takes  place.  Perithecia,  or 
what  we  may  be  allowed  to  term  fruits,  are 
formed,  within  which'spores  are  produced 
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in  a  number  of  little  sacs  called  asci.  These 
fraits  are  especially  abundant  on  the  invad- 
ed organs  of  the  vine  dnring  the  montha  of 
September  and  October.  To  the  naked  eye 
they  appear  as  minute  dark  brown  or  black 
points,  thickly  dotting  the  mildewed  sur- 
face. The  formation  of  these  peri'hecia 
has  been  traced  t)y  Do  Bary  in  some  other 
members  of  the  Erysiphei ;  and  the  facts  he 
has  presented  will  apply  to  our  Uncinida. 
He  says: 

The  perithecia  are  engendered  where  two 
filaments  cross  each  other.  These  swelj 
slightly  at  this  point,  and  each  emits  a  pro- 
cess which  imitates  a  nascent  branch,  and 
remains  upright  on  the  surface  of  the  epid- 
ermis; the  process  developed  from  the  in- 
ferior filament  soon  acquires  an  oval  form 
and  a  diameter  double  that  of  the  support- 
ing filament;  then  it  becomes  isolated  from 
it  by  a  septum,  and  constitutes  a  distinct 
cell,  which  I  qualify  as  an  oocyst  The  ap- 
pendage which  proceeds  from  the  superior 
filament  always  adheres  intimately  to  this 
cell  and  elongates  into  a  slender,  cylindri- 
cal tube,  which  terminates  in  an  obtuse 
manner  at  the  summit  of  the  same  cell .  At 
its  base  it  is  also  limited  by  a  septum,  and 
soon  afterwards  another  septem  appears  a 
little  below  its  extremity,  at  a  point  intimat- 
ed beforehand  by  a  slight  strangulation. 
This  new  septum  completes  a  terminal  short 
and  obtuse  cell  (the  antheridium),  which 
thus  becomes  borne  on  a  narrow  tube,  like 
a  sort  of  pedicle.  Immediately  after  the 
formation  of  the  antheridium,  new  produc- 
tions show  themselves  both  around  the 
oocyst  and  within  it.  Underneath  this  cell 
and  from  the  filament  which  bears  it,  are 
seen  to  spring  eight  or  nine  tubes  which 
join  themselves  to  each  other  by  their  sides 
and  to  the  pedicle  of  the  antheridium,  while 
they  apply  their  inner  face  to  the  oocyst, 
above  which  their  extremities  soon  meet. 
Each  of  these  tubes  is  then  divided  by 
means  of  transverse  septa  into  two  or  three 
distinct  utricles,  and  in  this  manner  the 
multi-cellular  wall  of  the  perithecium  springs 
into  existence.  During  this  time  the  oocyst 
enlarges  and  divides,  without  its  being  pos- 
sible to  detect  precisely  how  it  happens,  in- 
to a  central  cell,  and  an  outer  layer,  which 
is  ordinarily  simple,  of  smaller  utricles  con- 
tiguous to  the  general  enveloping  wall.  The 
central  cell  becomes  the  single  theca  proper 
to  the  species  of  Erysiphe  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  and  the  layer  which  surrounds  it 
constitutes  the  inner  wall  of  the  perithecium. 
The  only  changes  which  are  afterwards  to 
bi  observed  are  the  considerable  increase  of 
the  perithecium,  by  the  fact  of  the  develop- 
ment of  all  its  component  cells,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  radicular  filaments  of  ap- 
pendages which  proceed  from  its  outer  wall, 
the  brown  tint  which  this  assumes,  and  fin- 
ally the  formation  of  the  spores  in  the 
theca. 

Instead  of  there  being  only  one  theca 
within  the  perithecium,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  species  described  above  by  De  Bary, 
there  are,  in  the  Uncinula  of  the  vine,  four 
to  eight.  The  dark  central  portion  is  the 
perithecium  itself,  which  by  ^pressure  has 
been  burst  o))en  on  one  side,  and  three  of 
the  theca),  or  asci,  have  been  pushed  out. 
Proceeding  outward  from  the  walls  of  the 
perithecium  are  a  number  of  long,  slender 
filaments,  termed  appendages,  that  arc  roll- 
ed inwards  at  their  extremities,  forming  a 
kind  of  hook;  hence  the  Latin  name  Uncin- 
ula, from  uncus,  a  hook.  In  their  growth 
the  perithecia  are  at  first  quite  colorless, 
then  pale  yellow,  and  finally  very  dark 
brown  or  black.  The  appendages  are  clear 
and   transparent   at  their   extremities,  but 
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have  a  brownish  color  towards  their  bases. 
They  are  divided  into  several  cells  by  trans- 
verse walls,  and  are  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  branched  or  divided  above. 

The  asci,  developed  within  the  peritheci- 
um, are  delicately-walled,  transparent  sacs 
that  contain  the  ascospores  or  sporidia. 
These  are  oblong  bodies,  rather  more  ronnd- 
ed  in  outline  than  the  oonidia  and  some- 
what smaller.  Th-y  are  the  true  winter 
spores  of  the  fungus.  Closely  incased  with- 
in the  hard,  compact  walls  of  the  peritheci- 
um they  are  well  protected  from  injury  and 
the  severe  weather  of  winter.  In  the  spring 
the  walls  of  the  perithecium  decay  or  crack 
open,  allowing  the  sporidia  to  escape,  and 
bring  about  a  new  infection  of  the  vines. 
Doubtless  a  sufficient  number  of  these  fun- 
gus fruits  remain  adhering  to  the  vines 
through  the  winter  to  bring  about  a  re- 
currence of  the  disease  as  soon  as  the  con- 
ditions favorable  to  the  germination  of  the 
sporidia  prevail. 

UNCINDLA  8PIBALI8  AND  OIDItTM  TnCKEBI. 

The  fungus  under  discussion  has  long 
been  referred  to  as  the  Oidium  Tuckeri,  the 
name  applied  to  the  European  vine  mildew 
of  like  habit.  Whether  the  European  Oidi 
uni  is  the  same  as  our  Uncinula  or  not  is 
yet  a  matter  of  question,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  mature  of  fruiting  form  (the  peri- 
thecia) of  the  first  named  has  never  been 
discovered,  the  conidial  stage  alone  being 
known.  De  Bary  has  suggested  that  the 
European  Oidium  is  an  importation  from 
America,  as  it  was  not  known  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  prior  to  1845,  and  that,  al- 
though fruiting  abundantly  in  its  native 
country,  it  lias  so  far  failed  to  effect  a  com- 
plete development  in  regions  foreign  to  it. 
In  speaking  of  the  development  of  the  Ery- 
siphei, De  Bary  says: 

Growth  does  not  always  proceed  to  the. 
conclusion  (i.  e.,  the  formation  of  the  peri- 
thecia) ;  the  fungus  may  rather  form  only 
conidia,  and  propagate  itself  by  means  of 
these  through  numberless  generations. 
Most  clearly  established  external  causes  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  this;  climatic  conditions  on 
the  one  hand,  lack  on  the  other  of  the 
nourishing  soil  requisite  to  a  full  develop- 
ment; that  is,  the  proper  host  plant.  The 
finest  example  of  this  is  the  Erysiplie  of  the 
vine.  Concerning  its  first  appearance  and 
spread  in  Europe,  it  can  be  occepted  as  cer- 
tain that  it  was  transported  suddenly  from 
some  other  flowering  species  introduced  in- 
to our  vineyards  from  abroad.  Most  proba- 
bly its  immigration  is  from  America.  In 
spite  of  its  destructive  spreading  over  the 
whole  vine-growing  portion  of  Europe,  the 
most  careful  investigations  in  this  country 
have  nowhere  led  to  the  discovery  of  any 
indication  of  perithecia;  the  entire  invasion 
takes  place  by  means  of  the  conidia,  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  the  form  of  which 
has  procured  the  fungus  the  name  of  Oidium 
(0.  J'uckeri.)  The  perithecia  are  probably 
found  in  North  America  on  the  native  sorts 
of  Viiis,  and  have  been  described  as  E. 
( Uncinuki)  spiralis,  Berk,  and  Curtis,  yet 
this  not  certain. 

In  a  paper  on  The  Mildews  of  the  Vine, 
C.  V.  Biley  remarks  that — 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  con- 
nection with  this  fungus,  is  that  only  the 
conidial  form,  known  as  Oidium  Tuckeri, 
occurs  or  is  so  far  known  in  Europe.  There 
is  some  question  as  to  the  actual  specific 
identity  of  Oidium  Tuckeri  as  found  in 
Europe,  and  the  conidial  stage  of  Uncinula 
spiralis  as  found  in  this  country.  The  bulk 
of  opinion  is  that  they  are  identical.  We 
have,  in  fact,  in  this  case,  one  somewhat 
parallel  to  that  of  the  grape  vine  Phylloxera. 


The  gall-making  form  of  this  insect  upon 
the  leaf  is  of  very  common  occurrence  and 
the  form  most  easily  observed  in  America ; 
whereas  in  Europe  the  species  very  rarely 
produces  the  gall.  Yet  .the  historic  evi- 
dence is  conclusive  as  to  the  introduction 
from  America,  both  of  the  Phylloxera  and 
Oidium,  and  to  my  mind  they  both  furnish 
admirable  illustrations  of  a  change  in  an 
organism  sufficiently  marked  that,  without 
the  historic  evidence,  the  question  of  the 
exact  specific  identity  of  tha  parent  and  its 
transcontinental  issue  might  well  be  raised. 
The  interesting  question,  philosophically 
considered,  is  why,  if  the  winter  spore  is 
necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  Uncin- 
ula in  America,  the  species  can  propagate 
for  an  indefinite  period  without  it  in  Europe. 

It  may  be  that  the  winter  spores  of  the 
Oidium  are  developed  in  Europe  on  some 
other  host  plant  or  in  some  form  the  con- 
nection with  which  has  escaped  the  notice 
of  botanists.  Eev.  M.  J .  Berkeley,  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  1884,  figures  the 
Uncinula  spiralis  from  specimens  on  leaves 
received  from  the  United  States,  and  he  re- 
marks that  upon  the  same  leaves  he  found 
an  Erysiphe,  probably  E.  communis,  which 
attacks  a  great  variety  of  plants,  and  he 
makes  the  assertion  "that,  after  all,  this 
may  be  the  true  result  of  Oidium  Tuckeri." 
Fuckel  refers  the  fiidium  Tuckeri  to  Sphce- 
rotheca  Castagnei,  the  Hop  vine  Mildew,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  sustain  this  view. 

Although  I  do  not  know  of  any  historic 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  Oidium  of  Europe 
is  an  emigrant  from  this  country,  there  is 
some  reason  for  such  a  supposition;  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  there  never  developed 
its  perithecia  or  ascosporous  form,  is  not 
the  only  example  of  such  a  change  of  habit 
among  fungi. 

REMEDIES. 

As  the  Powdery  Mildew  is  wholly  a  sur- 
face-growing fungus,  it  is  exposed   to  the 
direct  action  of  any  fungicide  that  may  be 
employed  to  destroy  it.     For   this  reason  a 
curative  remedy  rather  than  a  preventive  is 
to  be  sought.     vVhether  there  are  any  reme- 
dies that   will  act   as  preventives    is    not 
known,  but  it  is  known  that  there  are  reme- 
dies which  certainly  destroy  this  mildew  if 
properly  applied.     It  is   not  necessary,  to 
enumerate  all  the  materials  which  have  bsen 
used  with  this  object  in  view;  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  trials,  more  or  less  successful, 
have  been  made  with  many  substances,  and 
that  these  have  all  been  discarded,  except- 
ing sulphur  or  a  compound  of  sulphur  and 
lime.     Both  the  dry  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
sulphur  and  lime  in   solution   have   been 
recommended  as  remedies  ever  since   this 
mildew  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
vineyardist.     In  the  Patent   Office   Report 
(Agriculture)    occurs    the    statement    that 
"sulphur  applied  to  the  vine,  as  well  as  to 
peach  trees,  with  a  little  attention  in    the 
early  stage  of  its  appearance,  will  entirely 
subdue  the  blight."     Mr.  J.  F.  Allen  recom- 
mends the  following  wash  for  the  mildew; 
Take  one  peck  of  lime,  not  slaked,  and 
one  pound  of  sulphur;  put  them  in  a  barrel 
and  pour  hot  water  over  them  sufficient  to 
slake  the  lime;  pour  on  this  three  gallons  of 
soft  woter,  and  stir  the  mixture  well.     In 
twenty-four  hours  it  will  have  settled  and 
become   perfectly   clear.      This   should  be 
drawn  off  as  clear  as  possible.     Half  a  pint 
of  this  mixture  added  to  three  gallons  of 
water  will  be  sufficiently  strong,  and  may 
be  applied  over  the  fruit  and  every  part  of 
the   vine   when   the   mildew   first  appears. 
The  application  can  be  repeated  every  few 
days  if  occasion  requires.     The  first  appli- 
cation I  have  found  would  kill  the  most  of 
it  [the  mildew];   a  second  and  a  third  is  all 
that  I  have  found  necessary  for  the  season. 

TO  BK  CONTINCED. 


AH    IlfUBBTIOnH    FRAm. 

A  French  chemist  named  Portes  has  re- 
cently called  attention  to  a  new  material 
sold  by  dealers  for  colrring  wines.    They 
call  it  couleur  inisovtible,  because  they  claim 
cbeniistB  cannot  detect  it,  owing  to  its  sin- 
gular property  of  turning  green  upon  the 
addition   of   alkalies,  just  as  natural  wine 
does.     The  coloring  stuff  is  very  puzzling, 
it  seems,  because  it  is  composed  of  three  in- 
gredients— namely,  indigo   blue,  tropaeline 
yellow   and  sulpho-fuchsine.     As  sulpho- 
fuchsine  is  bleached  at  once  by  the  action 
of   alkalies,  it  follows  that  when  these  re- 
agents are  added  the  blue  and  yellow  only 
remain  which  form  the  green  hue  observed. 
The  fraud  is  very  ingenious,  and  M.  Portes 
had   some   trouble  in  isolating  the   three 
components  of  the  dye  stuff.    He  succeeded 
in  dissolving  out  the  tropteoliue  with  boil- 
ing amylic   alcohol,  and   the   indigo   with 
water.     The  mixture  is  a   most   excellent 
imitation  of  the  natural  color  of   wine,  as 
this  really  consists  of  red,  yellow  and  blue 
in  unequal   proportions.     It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  neither  of  the  components  of 
the   stuff  is  poisonous.     But  French  law 
makes  no    distinction,   and    punishes    all 
dealers  and  manufacturers  of  wine  color- 
ings.    The  detection  of  the  fraud  in  ques- 
tion   consists  in   agitating    the    suspected 
wine  with  an  equal  weight  of   finely  pow- 
dered peroxide  of  manganese  and  filtering. 
The   sulpho-fuchsine   is   easily  detected  in 
the  filtrate  by  the  ordinary  chemical  tests, 
the  readiest  of    which    is    its    immediate 
bleaching  by  the  addition  of  ammonia.     Of 
course  the  test  in  legal  cases  must  be  con- 
firmed  by   others.     With    some   American 
wines,  very  rich  in  coloring  matter,  it  is 
found  sometimes  necessary  to  dilute  wines 
with   an   equal   quantity   of    water  before 
adding  the   peroxide,   but    then    the    test 
works  satisfactorily. 


WIKE    !tIAKIN«    IN    MEXICO. 


The  following  interesting  description  of 
fermentation  under  mid-summer  heat,  on 
the  Los  Dolores  estate.  Lower  California,  is 
contained  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Don 
H.  A.  Von  Borstell  to  F.  Pohndorff: 

During  nearly  two  months  the  heat  has 
been  extraordinary.  Instead  of  82  degrees, 
the  habitual  heat  in  the  fermenting  room 
(the  coolest  place  on  the  premises),  the 
themometer  never  showed  less  than  90  de- 
grees. 

Fermentation  in  the  first  three  tanks  was 
extremely  irregular — delay  in  starting  and 
then  violent  commencement,  sudden  cessa- 
tion and  sudden  irruption,  etc.  Instead  of 
racking  after  six  days,  as  in  other  years,  I 
resolved  to  rack  on  the  fourth  day.  Zinfan- 
del  must  in  the  first  three  tanks  is  of  grand 
blue  black  tint.  The  taste  as  yet  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  presence  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  however, 
is  escaping  with  regularity. 

At  the  following  tanks  I  changed  tactics. 
Instead  of  eliminating  stalks,  I  placed  on 
the  lower  false  head  of  the  tank  a  thin  layer 
of  stalks,  put  the  must,  well  worked 
through  on  the  same,  then  another  stratum 
of  stalks,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  upper  false 
bottom,  under  which  stalks  were  placed.  1 
used  about  one-third  of  the  stalks  of  the 
grapes,  crushed,  placed  in  the  tank.  The 
stalks  I  had  put  first  in  boiling  water  and 
allowed  them  to  cool. 

The  result  was  a  snprise.  Fermentation 
began  quickly,  and  continued  with  perfect 
regularity.  Color  fine  and  taste  excellent. 
Astringency  not  in  the  least  excessive.  The 
wine  flowed  out  excellently,  and  is  of  very 
superior  quality.  There  is  little  left  to  do 
for  the  press. 
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The  Attention  of  Wine-Growers,  and  all  others  interested,  is  called  to  the  most  powerful 


'te?> 


"IE  MERVEILLEUI" 


1886 


WINE  AND  CIDER  PRESS 

"Le  Merveilleux," 

(THE  WONDER.) 

— W'THB    CHEAPEST    IN    TBE    MARKET..w^ 
WE   CHAl^tENGE    THE   WORLD   TO    SHOW    ITS    BQVAl.. 

The  latest  invention  in  Europe.    First  introduced  in  the  United 
States  last  year  where  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction 
as  the  testimonials  will  show. 


Patented  in  the  United  States,  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Germany,  England,  Italy, 

Norway,   Sweden  and  Denmark. 


Portugal,  Austria- Hungary ,  Luxemburg, 


Price  List  at  San  Fraicisco. 

Exclusively  for  1887. 
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The  above  cut^shows  the  Machine  complete. 


Having  secured  the  entire  right  for  the  United  StatesJ 
we  take  pleasuie  in  introducing  this  Wine  Prtss  to  the, 
American  public,  beheving  it  superior  to  any  other  presai 
now  in  use.  '  f 

It  will  he  to  the  advantage  of  Wine  Manufacturers  tq 
study  caretully  the  following  meriis,  which  we  claim  it 
possesses : 

First.  By  an  ingenious  mechanical  application,  the 
"  power  of  resistance"  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
will  a  sinp-lf  effort,  three  or  tour  times  more  power  can 
he  obtained  than  with  any  oth».-r  press  known  at  this  day. 

StronJ.  Ii  does  the  work  more  rapidly,  and  with  less 
labor. 

Third.  It  is  cheaper  than  any  other  first-class  wine 
pres^s  in  the  market. 

Fourth.  It  has  no  complicated  devices,  is  so  extremely 
simple  in  construction  and  easily  operated,  that  a  child  of 
ten  \ears  can  work  it, 

Fi  ^tk.  It  is  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  by  its  sim- 
plicity not  HabU-  to  gel  out  of  order. 

Si.rJh.     Alt  pnrts  are  interchangeable,  miisequentlv,    any 
part  lost  or  injured  can  be  replaced  at  little  expense.  , 

Snrnth.  it  will  extract  the  largest  percentage  hi  liquid 
f  Fii^hfh.  It  is  built  on  the  ratchtt  principle,  double  acting' 
the  iever  working  both  wa>s,  and  can  be  worked  in  6  (cet 
spaci*.     It  has  no  lost  motion. 

Ninth.  It  docs  not  take  any  more  labor  to  work  the 
largi-st  size  than  the  smallest  one. 

Ti  nth.     It  presses  any  kind  of  fruit  as  well  as  grapes. 

Tliis  press  is  not  an  experiment,  having  been  used 
several  seasons  in  the  wine  districts  of  Europe,  and  also 
in  the  Unitetl  States  last  season. 

It  has  received  the  highest  award  wherever  exhibited  in 
competition  with  other  presses. 

The  main  features  of  the  press  are  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  it  may  be  worked,  and  the  great  power  which 
it  applies ;  as  the  press  stands  on  wheels,  it  can  be  readily 
moved  from  pilace  to  place. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  press  last  year,  we  placed  it  at 
a  low  figure;  with  the  improvements  that  we  have  made 
this  vear,  we  are  compelled  to  raise  our  prices,  but  they  are 
yet  the  lowest  on  the  market,  while  the  press  is  (ar  superior. 

Our  press  is  adapted  for  large  vineyards  as  well  as  small 
ones,  as  we  make  different  sizes.  No.  7,  shown  in  the 
above  cut — the  basket  will  hold  14  tons  of  grapes  aftei 
crushing,  and  4  fillings  per  day,  its  capacity  being  56 /cwj^ 
grapes  in  one  day. 


;"IiE  MEBVEII.LKDX." 

A  representative  of  the  Merchant  has  visited  the 
shop  where  the  Fare  Bros,  are  building  their  wine 
presses,  the  '*Le  Merveilleux,"  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  best  and  cheapest  wine  press  made.  The  platform 
or  bed  rests  on  a  two  wheeled  cart,  which  enables  the 
operator  to  move  it  to  any  part  of  a  vineyard,  or  be- 
tween the  rows  of  tanks  in  a  wine  cellar.  The  basket 
is  made  of  the  best  straight-grained  Mendocino  Pine 
staves,  riveted  to  three  bands  of  the  tinest  quality  of 
iron.  These  bands  are  each  in  halves.  On  one  side 
they  are  connected  by  a  hinge,  and  on  the  other  are 
locked  with  pins,  and,  by  removing  these  pins,  the 
basket  can  be  opened  to  any  width  required,  and  the 
must  be  removed  in  a  v.  ry  f-jw  minutes.  The  etiges  of 
the  staves  are  beveled,  the  distan'je  between  them  on 
one  side  being  ^  of  an  inch,  and  on  the  outside  -^  of 
an  inch.  This  renders  it  iniposhible  for  the  grapes  to 
get  jammed  in  between  the  staves. 

Rapidity  is  one  of  the  strong  iKtints  of  this  machine. 
It  takes  only  from  twenty  to  forty  five  minutes  to 
make  a  pres&ure.  The  "screw"  which  stands  upright 
in  the  middle  of  the  "basket,"  is  fastened  under  the 
"bed"  by  a  nut  which  is  six  inches  thick,  screwed  on 
and  riveted  to  the  end  of  the  screw.  The  operator 
moves  the  lavge  lever  which  is  from  five  to  eiyht  feet 
long,  and  moves  in  a  space  of  six  feet  backwanis  and 
forwards.  This  pushes  alternately  two  small  levers, 
which  in  turn  catch  in  the  ratchets  of  the  combina- 
tions on  their/f^rifarr/ motion,  ana  keeps  the  wheels 
or  combination  steadily  falling  down  the  main  screw. 
In  commencing  to  lower  the  crushers  upon  the  grapes, 
and  when  speed  is  required,  the  lever  is  placed  in  an 
upper  combination,  which  acts  directly  on  the  screw, 
and  in  a  few  movements  of  the  lever  it  has  reacheti 
the  grapes.  The  Presses  have  been  calculated  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  according  to  their  capacity,  so  if 
the  smallest  is  incapable  of  breaking  itself,  the  largest 
is  equally  so. 

The  main  feature  of  the  press  is  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  worked.  Mr.  Pare  forced  the  lever  as  far  as 
it  was  necessary  to  go  in  one  direction,  using  only  his 
little  finger,  upon  shavings  which  had  previously  been 
packed  so  tight,  that  it  was  impossible  to  run  a  knife 

intfi    thpm       '■**••    ^Q  •  v'/iiorij-i    \f  wKi'ii  1  K'T      A 11  IT     O'Tt.h 
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-San   Francisco  Mkrchant,  Aug.  27th, 


WINE    PRESS    EXHIBIT. 

The  French  Wine  Press  exhibited  at  the  Fair  by 
Pare  Lros.,  attracted  great  attention  from  visitors  in- 
terested in  wine-making.  This  press  has  no  merely 
local  reputation,  but  comes  to  us  from  over  the  seas 
endorsed  by  French  wine  producers  generally,  and 
by  the  leading  journals  of  France.  In  the  Eastern 
States  it  is  rapidly  supplanting  all  others,  and  no 
doubt  in  California'will  do  the  same.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  plain.  It  is  a  great  improvement  over  any 
now  offered;  it  is  portable  and  easily  carried  on  a 
hand-truck  from  place  to  place;  it  is  not  expensive, 
and  it  does  its  work  thoroughly  and  well;  it  requires 
but  little  attention,  and  it  is  labor-saving.  It  is 
called  in  France  *'Le  Merveilleux,"  and  certainly  de- 
serves the  name.  Certainly,  those  interested  in  wine 
production  should  at  once  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  capabilities  of  the  press,  its  price,  and  see  it  work- 
ing, by  it  they  will  save  money,  as  its  expense  is 
comparatively  small,  compared  w^th  the  amount  and 
character  of  work  it  is  capable  of  doing.  We  certain  y 
commend  an  examination  of  its  merits.— TA*?  Weeklif 
Commercial  Hecord,  San  Francisco,  Sept.  16th,  1886. 

EXHIBITS    AT     THE    PAVIMON. 

•*Ee  Merv^^llleiix"  Wine  PresH. 

Among  the  exhibits  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  which 
naturally  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitors,  wheth- 
er from  the  city  or  country,  is  *'Le  Merveilleux"  wine 
press.  The  wine  interests  of  California  are  fast  assum- 
ing enormous  proportions,  and  every  year  sees  an  im- 
mense increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine.  It  is  only  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
any  invention  coming  from  an  old  wine-producing 
country  like  France,  should  have  great  interest  for 
the  residents  of  California,  "be  Merveilleux"  is  a 
French  invention  just  being  introduced  here.  It  has 
been  patented  in  all  European  countries  and  the 
United  States.  The  entire  right  for  this  country  is 
held  by  Messrs.  Pare  Brothers,  of  this  city.  The  press 
is  manufactured  in  seven  difierent  sizes,  varying  in 
price  from  $V20  to  S^loO.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it 
IS  more  powerful  than  any  other  press  now  in  use; 
that  it  does  its  work  more  rapidly  and  with  less  labor; 


terchangeable  plan,  any  part  lost  or  injured  can  be  re- 
placed at  small  co;t. 

It  is  c^nstructpd  on  the  ratchet  sy.stem,  and^the  lev- 
er can  be  worked  in  a  six-foot  space,  and  is  so  easily 
operated,  that  a  child  of  10  years  can  work  it.  The 
lever  works  both  way*",  and  thus  doubles  the  speed.— 
Daily  Journal  0/  Commerce,  San  Francisco,  Sept. 
^4th,  1886. 

Thk  SUN8KT  Vineyard,  ) 

Minturn,  Cab.  Sept.  15,  1886.  j" 
Meanrs.  Fare  £r(*f/i«r«.— Gkntlkmen:— We  take 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  used  your  No. 
4  press  this  stason.  at  our  vineyard,  and  find  it  all 
that  you  recommend  it.  It  does  the  work  perfectly 
and  with  ease,  and  in  our  ovinion  is  perfect  in  every 
particular.  Yours  truly, 

WEB.TER  &  SARGENT. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  17,  1886. 
Messri.  Pare  Brox.— Gents.:- The  wine  press  So.  4 
purchased  of  you  several  weeks  ago,  has  been  tried  at 
our  winery  and  has  thus  far  given  full  8atirifacti';n. 
Vours  truly,         Ml'.  DIABLO  VINEYARD  CO., 
By  Jac.  Levy.  Sr. 

Anaheim,  Cal.,  Sept.  15,  1886. 
Mea^rnt.  Pare  Broti..  Snn  Francisco,  Ca'.— Gkntie- 
men:— The  Press  came  at  la*>t,  and  after  giving  it  a  fair 
trial  I  find  it  to  my  satisfaction.      Enclosed  please  find 
exchange  draft  for  the  same. 

Re>pcctfully  yours,  LOriS  SCIIORN. 

San  Francisco.  Sept  22,  1886. 
Mehsr^.  Pare  Bros. .  City.  —  Gentlemen  :—  We  take 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  used  your 
Wine  Press  No.  f>  this  season  at  one  of  our  Vineyards, 
and  find  it  all  that  you  recommend  it.  It  works  well, 
and  is  perfect  in  every  part  cular. 

Yotirs  very  truly,  B.  DREYFUS  &  CO. 

Anaheim,  Sept.  27.  1886. 

Pare   Bros,,  San  Frfmc/jtco.—GENXLKMKN:— Yours, 

with  shipping  receipt  ami  hill,  at  hand;  but  the  press 

did  not  come  until  a  week  after,  although  I  needed  it 

l^badly.    As  soon  as  I  got  it  1  t>ied  it,  and  must  say 

,hat  I  like  thepress  very  well.    Enclosed  please  find 

Yours  respectfullv. 

PETER  HANSEN. 


that    it  is  che:t[  cr,   without  complication,    and  not  pheck  for  $140.50, 
likely  to  get  out  of  order.    Being  built  upon  the  in- 1 

After  trial  the  Press  may  be  returned  to  us  if  for  any  reasonable  cause  It  is  not  satisfactory, 
onr  experience  that  parties  that  have  once  used  them  will  not  afterwards  do  without  them. 

N.  B.— We  are  also  prepared  to  fill  any  orders  for  Crushers  and  Separators.     For  any  further  information  apply  to 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Uonore  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

15  St.  James  St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


Pacheco,  Contra  Costa,  Cal.,  March  15.  1887 
A/esxrs.  Pare  Bros. — Dear  Sirs:— The  "Le  MtrA-eil- 
leux"  No.  'S  press  I  bought  of  you  is  the  modt  powerful 
instrument  to  extract  juice  from  grapes — it  leaves  the 
pulp  entirely  dry  in  a  short  time.  I  recommend  it  to 
all  wine  makers.  Yours  truly, 

J.  S.  HOOK. 

Mission  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Oct.  27,  1886. 
MesKi^.  Pare  Bros.,  San  Francittco. — Gents.  :— I 
have  used  your  "No.  3"  '*Le  Merveilleux"  wine  press 
all  throuirh  my  vintage,  and  it  has  in  everj  particular 
given  entire  satisfaction,  both  in  regard  to  the  case 
with  which  the  work  was  accomplished. 

\  ery  truly  yours,  CHAS.  C.  McIVEH. 

I,   the  undersigned,   cert  fy    that    I   boucht    from 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros,    a  No.  2  wine  press,  and  used  it 
last  season,  1886,  and  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Yours  truly.         A.  CHEIGNON. 

814  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GE.'iTLEMEN;  —I  take  pleasure  in  telling  you  that  I 
am  entirety  pati&fied  with  the  press,  No.  2  "Le  Mer- 
veilleux," you  sent  to  me,  it  does  the  pressing  without 
interruption.  Yours, 

B.  DISTEL,  Mountain  View. 

JHexn'g.  Pare  Brov.,  San  i-V^nciVo.— Gbxtlknes:— 
I  used  h»8t  year  one  of  your  presses  at  the  Hon.  Jos. 
F.  Black's  xinevards  of  Livermore.  I  studied  it  tare- 
fully,  and  1  must  say  it  has  eiven  perfect  satisfaction. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  pres-  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
work  Is  very  easily  ilone.        Vours  verv  truly, 

J.  MORTIER.  Livermore. 

Farmers'  and  Mkbchants'  Rank,  ) 
Los  Angeles.  Cal..  Oct   15,  1886.  i 
^fef!sr».  Pare  Bros.,  Sm  Fravc  scf.— Dear  Siks:  — 
Enclosed  please  find  our  check  for  t3I15.1.5.  in  pay- 
ment your  bill  for  two  wine  presses,  as  ordered  by  our 
letter  of  3<)th  uit.,  for 

Messrs.  Hafen  &  Niemeyer : $330  00 

Drayape 6  OU 

*3;16  00 

The  p-.rties  tell  us  the  presses  were  received  in  good 
condition,  and  work  to  their  satisfaction. 

Rcsi>eciful'y,        JOHN  MILNER,  Secretary. 

and  money  refunded,**    as   we   are   satisfied    troM 


OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 

101  to  107  Mission  Street, 

Res.  420  Geary  Street,  S.  F. 
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THE    OI.IVE    TREE. 


VAltlKTIKH. 


By  Atlolphe  Flainaut. 
We  are  told  by  Coutauce  thiit  the  prinii- 
tivt!  typ.-  of  the  Oltaster,  or  wild  olive  tree, 
has  beeu  uiuditied  iu  mnuy  uiauners,  that 
numerous  varieties  have  sprung  up,  thai 
tlie  Domenclatures  prevailing  in  different 
localities  do  not  corrt- spoud  with  each  other, 
that  it,  therefore,  is  impossible  to  give  a 
giueral  catalogue  which  would  comprise  all 
the  cultivated  varieties  of  the  olive  tree. 

Other  authorities  on  the  subject  enumer- 
ate varieties  in  vast  numbers.  One  writer 
will  indicate  certain  ones  not  mentioned  in 
another,  and  some  of  them,  not  satisfied 
with  the  varieties  generally  known,  seem  to 
take  the  task  of  discovering  new  ones,  after 
llie  manner  of  an  astronomer  in  quest  of 
new  planets.  Moreover,  the  names  vary 
according  to  the  country,  and  it  is  often  the 
ease  that  different  olive  trees  are  designated 
under  the  same  name.  When  thus  the  high 
priests  in  oleioulture  have  admitted  the  im- 
possibility of  giving  a  oomplete  catalogue  of 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  the  olive  tree, 
how  could  I  dare  to  undertake  so  arduous  a 
task  ? 

I  judge  it  then  more  practical  to  confine 
my  attention  solely  to  the  varieties  already 
most  generally  known  in  California,  that 
have  been  acclimatized  here  after  many 
years  of  cultivation,  and  I  shall  simply  cite 
all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  their 
respective  merits,  leaving  it  to  more  daring 
writers  to  recommend  better  ones  among 
the  great  list  of  those  known  in  all  the  olive 
regions  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  Let 
any  one  who  will  feel  so  inclined  experiment 
with  some  of  these  latter  ones,  as  regards 
their  adaptability  to  our  soil  and  climate 
and  wait  years  and  years  before  realizing 
whether  or  not  they  will  give  better  products 
in  greater  abundance  and  iu  shorter  time 
than  those  that  are  already  known  to  us. 

Why  should  it  be  different  with  the  olive 
tree  from  what  it  is  with  the  vine  ?  Who 
ignores  the  fact  that  in  the  wine  districts  of 
Burgundy,  of  Champagne,  of  Bordeaux, 
and  iu  other  places,  vineyards  in  immediate 
proximity  to  one  another,  cultivated  in  the 
very  same  manner,  and  planted  with  cut- 
tings belonging  to  the  same  variety  give 
wines  of  a  different  character;  while  one  will 
be  considered  of  an  ordinary  quality  the 
other  will  rank  among  the  most  renowned. 
Will  the  combined  influences  of  soil,  climate 
and  exposition,  which  are  of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  products  of  the  vine,  work  in  a 
less  degree  for  those  of  the  olive  tree  ? 

Moreover,  while  planting  the  varieties 
which  are  already  well  known  in  California 
if,  in  years  to  come,  it  is  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated to  us  that  better  ones  have  been 
acclimatized,  it  will  always  be  in  order  to 
use  them  for  grafting  our  trees,  after  the 
experiments,  which  are  generally  pretty 
costly  in  agriculture,  will  have  been  made 
by  those  who  have  time  and  money  to  risk 
in  that  beneficent  manner. 

We  have  therefore  at  present  these  three 
varieties  pretty  generally  known:  The 
Piclioline,  the  Mission  and  the  Queen  or 
Beyna.  We  will  take  them  by  turn  and 
quote  what  the  writers  most  reputed  on  the 
subject  have  to  say  of  them. 

Ret/naud. — Picholiue,  called  also  Col- 
liasse.  This  variety  was  named  after 
Picholini,  of  Saint  Chamas,  France,  an  in- 
telligent agriculturist  of   the   last   century. 


the  whole  country  in  favor  of  that  practice 
which  has  been  quite  generally  followed 
ever  since.  In  the  Gard  district,  frsm  the 
plains  to  the  top  of  the  monntaing,  even  in 
the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  every  spot  where 
there  is  but  a  little  vegetal  earth  is  covered 
with  this  variety  of  the  olive.  It  should 
also  be  said  that  the  Picholine,  amongst  all 
other  varieties  is  the  one  that  seems  to  be 
the  least  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects. 
It  is  known  to  bear  iu  much  greater  abund- 
ance than  the  more  common  trees  of  the 
country. 

Du  Brettil. — Picholine,  called  Saurin  at 
Nimes,  Sonreuque  at  Aix,  Plant  d'Istres  at 
Bexiers,  oil  very  good.  The  fruit  is  the 
best  among  those  for  pickling.  The  tree  is 
very  fertile. 

Voutance.  —  Picholine,  alias  Piquette, 
Saurius  Coiasse,  Plant  d'Istres,  Lechin: 
variety  cultivated  mostly  in  Provence. 
France.  Oil  fine  and  sweet;  esteemed  for 
pickling. 

Michaux. — The  Picholine  gives  the  most 
celebrated  pickled  olives.  This  variety  is 
not  difficult  in  the  choice  of  soil  and  climate. 
Pohadoif. — Picholine,  also  called  Lech- 
in, Cuquillo,  Olea  ovalis,  oblonga.  Taurine, 
Plant  d'  Istres,  Collias  and  Coias,  known 
as  the  fine,  sweet-pickling  fruit  bearing  tree, 
which  received  its  name  from  an  agricul- 
turist of  last  century  of  the  name  of  Picho- 
lini. This  tree  is  little  damaged  by  insects. 
The  fleshy  olives,  which  stick  to  the  kernel, 
are  of  red  color  when  ripe,  yielding  a  very 
good  oil,  and  for  pickling  green,  excellent. 
This  tree  resists  in  cold  regions  up  to  14° 
C.  below  zero  (about  7°  above  zero  Fahren- 
heit). 

Bkasdaie. — The  best  olive  for  pickling  is 
the  Picholine  (olea  ablonga).  It  is  also 
valuable  for  oil. 

W.  0.  Klee. — The  Picholine  is  a  very 
hardy  and  rapidly  growing  variety. 

Bernays. — The  Picholiue,  alias  CoUiasse, 
is  known  in  France,  Provence,  as  the  best 
olive  for  pickling.  It  is  among  other  choice 
varieties  for  oil.  This  is  amongst  the  most 
productive  kinds  and  possesses  the  addi- 
tional advantage,  in  common  with  a  few 
others,  that  itjjnever  grows  large,  thus  the 
fruit  is  easily  gathered. 

Let  us  add  to  the  credit  of  the  Picholine 
that  the  much  lamented  Mr.  B.  B.  Bedding, 
while  in  Europe  many  years  ago,  studied 
most  carefully  the  question  of  the  olive 
tree.  After  many  careful  researches  and 
comparisons  he  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
Picholine  as  the  variety  that  seemed  to  be 
most  likely  to  give  the  best  results  in  the 
California  soil  and  climate.  It  is  to  him 
mostly  that  we  are  indebted  for  having  this 
most  excellent  variety  among  us. 

Let  ns  see  now  what  has  beeu  said  of  the 
Mission . 

PoUndorff. — The  California  Mission  olive 
is  the  Cornicabra  Cornezuelo  variety,  which 
requires  more  heat  than  any  other.  In  the 
northern  oil  zone  of  Spain,  the  Cornicabra 
tree  of  great  size  is  called  Azubuche,  or  wild 
olive  tree,  for  the  reason  that  the  fruit  does 
not  ripen  there.  The  regions  of  Saragossa 
and  Salamanca  iu  Spain,  are  not  warm 
enough  to^llow  the  fruit  of  the  Cornicabra 
— know  in  California  under  the  name  of  the 
Mission — to  mature.  In  certain  parts  of 
our  State,  at  San  Diego  for  instance,  the 
fruit  of  the  Cornicabra  ripens  as  early  as 
the  end  of  October. 

W.  a.  Klee,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, tells  us  that  when  the  mission 
fathers  first  landed  in  California,  they 
brought  with  them  two  varieties  of   olives, 


most  excellent  and  hardy  variety,  it  is  here 
as  it  is  in  Spain,  adapted  to  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  country  only. 

Ouatav  Eisen,  the  well  known  vineyardist 
of  Fresno,  who  has  planted  both  the  Picho- 
line and  the  Mission,  says:  The  Picholine 
seems  to  do  well,  is  easily  grown  and  trans- 
planted, but  the  Mission  I  consider  as  less 
valuable.  The  first  year  when  transplanted 
it  generally  loses  all  its  leaves.  It  grows 
only  very  poorly  from  cuttings,  and  bears 
only  when  six  to  seven  years  old. 

11.  N.  Bolkmdtr,  who  had  charge  of  the 
botany  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  State, 
and  John  Ellis,  of  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  have  reported  that 
the  Mission  olive  is  a  shy  bearer. 

Major  Utt  says  that  the  Mission  olives 
will  ripen  two  months  later  than  other 
European  olives. 

As  for  the  Queen  olive,  Reyna: 

Bkasdaie  says  that  is  of  very  large  size 
and  is  pickled  for  eating.  The  tree  of  this 
variety  produces  but  little  fruit,  and  the 
fruit  when  pressed  yields  very  little  oil. 

6'outance. — Spanish  olive;  large  berry,  oil 
bitter,  esteemed  for  pickling. 

After  the  aforementioned  quotations  is  it 
necessary  to  give  an  additional  reason  in 
support  of  my  beli'-'f  that  the  Picholine 
ranks  among  the  most  desirable  varieties 
for  California?  I  was  born  in  the  oil  regions 
of  France,  where  the  Picholine  reigns  su- 
preme. I  was  saturated,  I  might  say,  from 
boyhood  to  manhood  with  Picholine  oil  and 
Picholine  pickled  olives.  On  my  arrival  at 
Xapa,  and  while  visiting  its  beautiful  valley 
and  the  surrounding  sections,  I  soon  realized 
the  correctness  of  the  reports  I  had  read 
about  its  climate  compared  to  that  of  the 
south  of  France  and  of  northern  Italy,  a 
very  exact  confirmation  of  which  was  given 
lati  ly  by  Mr.  Albert  SutUffe  in  the  following 
words : 

'•The  ci.izen  of  California  who  travels  in 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France  cannot  fail  to 
remark  the  simiiaiity  of  soil,  climate,  con 
formation  of  ground  and  general  atmos- 
pheric conditions  to  those  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Marseilles  the  summer  is 
almost  absolutely  rainlesss,  while  the  win- 
ter rains  are  copious.  The  heat  of  mid- 
summer is  warm,  but  gtnerally  tempered  by 
sea  winds.''  It  is  thus  that,  guided  as  much 
by  the  sweet  remembrances  of  t^e  past  as 
by  the  careful  studies  I  made  of  the  subject, 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  Picholine 
for  my  own  plantation. 


OLIVES     lar    CAErlFORKlA. 


who  was  the  first  to  graft  the  Sauvageou  on 

the  Saourin  and  obtaiueil  such  good  results    one  of  which  especially  has  been  propagated 

herefrom  that  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  seized  '  throughout  the  State,  but  that,  although  a 


In  discussing  the  adaptability  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  California  for  olive  culture, 
an  exchange  goes  on  to  say  that  from  the 
earliest  ages  the  olive  has  been  an  object  of 
the  most  careful  attention  of  the  husband- 
man. The  oldest  writers  that  we  knew  of 
speak  of  it,  and  it  has  been  an  object  of 
paramount  interest  to  all  writers  on  the 
agriculture  of  southern  Europe,  whether 
ancient  or  modern.  California  is  probably 
the  only  State  in  the  Union  where  its  cul- 
ture can  be  profitably  carried  on;  at  least,  it 
is  the  only  one  in  which  the  attempt  has 
been  made.  The  greater  part  of  ^the  State 
is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  its  growth. 
It  has  yielded  $500  an  acre  net  profit.  The 
Catholic  missionaries  iu  California  were  the 
first  to  grow  the  olive  at  the  Missions,  and 
the  first  to  utilize  its  fruit.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  first  attempt  was  made  by  private 
parties  to  plant  olive  orchards,  but  the  in- 
sect pests  and  disfavoring  circumstances 
goon  made  them  abandon  it.     Mr.  Ellwood 


Cooper,  the  patriarch  of  olive  coUnre  in 
California,  was  the  first  to  succeesfnlly  un- 
dertake the  bu«ine88.     In  1870  he  purchas- 
ed 2,000  acres  in  Santa  Barbara  county,  and 
having  prepared  the  ground,  a  couple  of 
years  thereafter  planted  the  first  olive  or- 
chard of   ony  magnitude  that  the  Golden 
State  has  yet  seen.     The  method  of  props- 
gatng  the  tree  is  as  follows,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Ellwood  himself:   "The  common  and   . 
preferred  method  is  to  plant  the  cuttings, 
taken   from   the   growing   trees  of    sound 
wood,  from   three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  to  one  and  a  half  inches,  and  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  long.    These  cut- 
tings should  be  taken  from  the  trees  during 
the   months    of    December  and    January, 
neatly  trimmed,  without  bruising.'.and  care- 
fully  trenched    in   loose,   sandy   soil.      A 
shady  place    preferred.     They   should   be 
planted  in  permanent  sites  from  February 
20th   to   March  20th,  depending  upon  the 
season.     The   ground   should  be  well  pre- 
pared and  sufficiently  dry,  so  that  there  is 
no  mud,  and  the  weather   must  be  warm. 
In  Santa  Barbara,  near  the  coast,  no  irriga- 
tion is  necessary;  but  very  frequent  stirring 
of  the  top  soil  with  a  hoe  or  iron  rake  for  a 
considerable   distance   around  the  cuttings 
is  necessary  during  the  spring  and  summer. 
About   three-fourths  of   all   that   are   well 
planted  will  grow.     My  plan  is  to  set  them 
twenty  feet  apart  each  way,  and  place  them 
in   the  gr?und  butt  end  down,  and  at  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  the  top  to 
the  north,  barely  cov.red.     Mark  the  place 
with  a  stake.     By  planting  them   obliqely 
the  bottom  end  will  be  from  ten  inches  to 
one  foot  below  the  surface.     In  Europe  the 
trees  are    planted    from    twenty-seven    to 
thirty-three  feet  apart,  but  experience  has 
proved  that  such  distances  are  not  required 
here.''     It  was  about  three  years  after  the 
first  planting  before  Mr.  Elwood  began  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  enterprise.   Two  years 
after  he  had  a  good  crop,  and  gathered  as 
m  iny  as  fifty  gallons  of  berries  from  a  sin- 
gle tree.     He  was  not  content  with  what  he 
had  done,  but  set  to  work  to  find  new  meth- 
ods of  extracting  the  oil.     The  result  is  that 
ten  pounds  of  berries  make  one  pound  of 
oil,  where  in  Europe  it  takes  sixteen  pounds. 
It  is  estimated  that  for  the  next  fifty  years 
the  olive  plantations  of  Califoi-nia  will  yield, 
tree  for  tree,  double  the  quaniity  of  oil  that 
is  given  in  Europe.     There  is  a  very  good 
market  all  over  the  United  States,  Califor- 
nia itself   importing  many  thousand  cases 
an  .ually,  and  using  much  more  which  is 
really  coltou-seed  oil.     A   good  article  of 
olive  oil,  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  would 
spoil  the  cotton-seed  oil  market,  or  rather 
oblige  the  latter  article  to  be  sold  under  its 
proper   name.     Mr.  Elwood  produces  20,- 
000  bottles  a  year,  and  intends  to  gradually 
increase  this  to  100,000  bottles  a  year.     We 
conclude  by  asserting,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  there  is  no  country  iu  the 
worid  that  affords  better  prespects  for  the 
olive  grove  than  does  California. 

OI,IVE    VILTURE. 

Many  of  our  enterprising  interior  ex- 
changes are  making  continuous  efforts  to 
interest  and  encourage  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia in  olive  culture.  Very  gratifying 
success  has  been  obtained  by  many,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State,  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  this  industry.  There  are 
many  things  said  in  its  favor.  The  olive 
tree  needs  but  little  care  while  growing,  and 
can  be  raised  from  a  cutting.  The  poores  t 
kind  of  soil  answers  for  it;  hill-sides  and 
rocky  places  are^said  to  be  as  good  as  any 
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other  location,  and  the  tree  in  one  of  the 
longest  lived  of  any  known.  There  are 
many  now  in  full  bearing  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  which  were  historic  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  They  yield  enormous  crops  and 
the  oil  made  from  their  product  has  a  great 
commercial  demand.  Almost  every  farmer 
has  some  poor  land,  land  which  he  con- 
siders almost  worthless.  This,  set  out  in 
olive  trees,  would,  in  a  few  years,  yield  a 
fair  return,  and  it  would  help  to  give  variety 
in  the  production  of  a  place.  "Putting  all 
the  eggs  in  one  nest,'' or  using  all  one's 
land  for  some  particular  crop  is  not  gener- 
ally the  wisest  course  to  follow.  That 
farmer  who  succeeds  best,  in  the  long  run, 
is  he  who  has  more  than  one  crop  to  depend 
upon.  Then,  failure  in  any  particular  line, 
does  not  hopelessly  cripple  him.  Hence, 
a  combination,  as  vines,  fruits  and  olives, 
with  the  cereals,  is  generally  advisable. — 
Resources  of  Califortiia. 


PLANT    OMVES. 


We  would  strongly  recommend  to  our 
friends  the  culture  of  the  olive.  It  will 
grow  where  most  other  plants  would  perish, 
requires  no  irrigation,  and  is  satisfied  with 
rocky,  sterile  soil  upon  which  other  vegeta- 
tion would  starve.  It  is  well  calculated  to 
be  one  of  our  most  reliable  crops  in  the 
future.  The  most  of  our  land  is  rich  and 
irrigable.  This  is  good  for  other  crops. 
But  there  is  also  that  which  is  poor  and 
rocky,  and  upon  which  no  water  can  be 
brought.  This  laud  is,  of  course,  cheap, 
as  valueless  for  most  purposes,  but  it  is  the 
home  of  the  olive,  and  here  will  be  found, 
in  the  distant  future,  some  of  the  richest 
and  most  reliable  crops  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Let  our  friends  take  a  hand  in, 
and  get  something  started  on  these  places 
before  too  many  years  are  wasted  by  neglect. 
We  hope  in  the  future  to  see  a  laige  portion 
of  the  mountain  sides  covered  with  olives. 


CALIFORNIA    WIIVES. 


Eastern  Markets  Opeiiiiie    Refore  Saii 
Francisco  Enterprise. 

There  is  nothing,  more  marked  and  cer- 
tain, says  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Memeic,  than 
the  constantly  increasing  flow  of  California 
wines  to  the  Eastern  market,  which  signi- 
fies, of  course,  their  increasing  consump- 
tion, either  in  one  way  or  another.  Until 
very  recently  this  consumption  has  very 
seldom  come  to  the  surface,  so  to  speak; 
and  to  those  quite  familiar  with  the  volume 
of  the  jobbing  business  in  these  goods  it 
has  often  been  a  mystery  how  such  a  vol- 
ume of  goods  has  found  its  way  into  con- 
sumption. It  was  not  long  ago  that  the 
writer  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  drunk  a 
glass  of  California  wine  over  a  bar  in  New 
York,  where  the  bartender  would  admit 
that  it  was  California  wine  that  he  was 
serving?  And  he  was  compelled  to  answer 
the  question  in  the  negative.  How  many, 
indeed,  who  go  around  among  the  retailers 
of  the  metropolis  could  give  a  different  an- 
swer, until  possibly  within  the  past  year  or 
two?  And  yet  look  at  the  figures  repre- 
senting the  receipts  of  these  wines  in  New 
York  during  the  past  seven  years,  in  gal 
Ions: 


1879. 

By  Pacific  Mail. 1,375,518 

By  rail  741,958 

1880. 

By  Pacific  Mail.  1,229,223 

By  rail 800,369 

1881. 

Bv  P  cine  Mail. 1,386,670 

By  rail 1,272,780 

1882. 

By  Pacific  Mail. 1,271,472 

By  raii 1,342,000 

1883. 

By  Pacific  Mail. 1,146,394 

By  rail 1,320,143 

1884. 

By  Pacific  .Mail. 1,169,753 

By  rail 2,362,074 

18ti5. 

By  Pacific  Mail. 1,117,987 

2,117,476 
2,029,892 
2,659,456 
2,613,472 
2,466,537 
8,411,827 


By  rail 3,000,200 

1886.    By  Pacific  Mail.    006,885 
By  rail 4,668,725 


4,118,187 
6,366,610 

To  the  initiated,  of  course,  there  is  no 
mystery  as  to  how  these  millions  of  gallons 
of  wine  have  found  their  way  through  es- 
tablished trade  channels  to  the  consumer. 
While  they  have  all  been  sold  from  first 
hands  as  California  wines,  there  has  been 
but  a  small  fraction  which  have  maintained 
their  name  and  identity  even  so  far  as  to 
the  saloon  and  the  grocery,  much  less  to 
the  consumer,  but  they  have  evidently 
given  sufficient  satisfaction  to  create  a  de- 
mand which  has  risen  from  about  2,000,000 
gallons  in  1879  to  over  5,000,000  gallons  in 
1886.  And  this  is  saying  much  for  them. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  they  have  not  only 
held  their  own  but  grown  in  favor  and  con- 
sumption, even  though  j  ut  up  under  French 
and  German  labels,  and  sold  under  an  alias, 
as  it  were,  is  proof  positive  of  some  degree 
of  merit  and  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
salability.  But  no  matter  what  the  meth- 
ods of  selling  may  have  been,  not  even  the 
French  and  German  labels  could  hardly 
have  secured  such  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  these  goods  during  the  past 
years,  and  particularly  during  the  past 
three  years,  had  there  not  been  some  im- 
provement in  their  character  and  quality. 
And  that  there  has  been  such  improvement 
and  that  it  is  still  going  on  no  one  of  intel- 
ligence can  question.  lu  fact,  such  has 
been  the  improvement  that  at  last  Califor- 
nia wines  are  really  beginning  to  stand 
alone,  or  rather  to  stand  on  their  own  mer- 


its, and  to  find  their  way  even  to  the  con- 
sumer under  their  own  names  in  lieu  of  un- 
der a  foreign  aHos.  This  is  certainly  a 
hopeful  indication,  and  it  means  much,  if 
not  everything,  for  the  future  of  these 
goods. 

But  to  return  to  the  increasting  flow  of 
these  goods  to  the  Eastern  market,  and  the 
growth  of  the  trade  in  them  in  the  metrop- 
olis, we  can,  with  propriety,  take  notice  of 
the  business  of  a  single  house,  which,  with 
its  principal  establishment  in  San  Francis- 
co, and  its  branch  house  in  New  York,  is 
conducting  a  trade  in  these  goods  which  is 
simply  enormous.  We  refer  to  Messrs. 
Kohler  &  Frohling,  who,  at  their  New 
York  branch,  were,  during  1868,  the  largest 
receivers  of  California  wines,  as  well  as 
brandies,  in  the  East.  Commencing  their 
business  in  New  York  but  three  years  ago, 
in  a  most  modest  way,  and  in  very  modest 
quarters,  they  have,  within  the  past  year, 
found  their  trade  sufficiently  enlarged  to 
warrant  them  securing,  for  their  accomoda- 
tion, the  largest  cellars  in  the  metropolis. 
These  they  took  possession  of  in  May  last, 
up  to  which  date  they  had  been  compelled 
to  store  their  wines  in  numerous  ware- 
houses throughout  the  city,  and  probably 
not  until  their  entire  stock  was  thus  massed 
did  any  of  their  customers  have  even  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  quantity  of  goods 
they  were  carrying.  Their  new  cellars, 
which  run  through  from  Broadway  to  Trin- 
ity place,  cover  a  floor  200x75  feet,  and  are 
arranged  for  the  convenient  storage  of  at 


least  a  quarter  of  a  million  gallons  of  wine. 
Or,  to  be  more  sp<  cific,  these  cellars,  which 
are  admirably  lighted  and  kept  at  a  very 
nearly  uniform  temperature  at  all  times, 
contains  80  standing  casks  of  a  capacity  of 
500  gallons  each,  26  of  3,200  gallons  capac- 
ity, and  30  holding  2,500  gallons,  not  to 
mention  numerous  smaller  casks.  To  these 
cellars  must  also  be  added  another  cellar 
immediately  adjoining,  of  floor  dimension.s 
of  28x165  feet,  which  they  are  using  wholly 
for  bottling,  which,  it  must  b^  conceived,  is 
no  small  feature  of  their  business.  But  the 
quarters  of  these  enterprising  gentlemen 
have  been  selected  and  fitted  and  arranged, 
not  more  for  the  convenience  and  advanta- 
geous handling  of  the  enormous  stock  than 
for  the  advantage  of  the  wines  themselves. 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  occupants  of  such  a  cellar  are  pro- 
gressive in  their  ideas,  and  fully  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  future  of  California  wineR 
must  depend  upon  the  care  and  skill  be- 
stowed upon  the  handling  of  them.  And 
with  the  enterprise,  intelligence  and  capital 
which  these  gentlemen  possess,  it  is  hard  to 
say  to  what  proportions  their  busines,  al- 
ready so  gigantic,  will,  in  the  future,  de- 
velop. 


ImiMtrtaut    Parebase. 


Messers.  Walden,  of  Philadelphia  and 
Beringer  Bros,  of  Napa  county,  have  bought 
from  the  F.  and  M.  Bank  of  Healdsburg, 
the  Quitxow  vineyard,  winery  and  distillery, 
near  Geyserville,  for  $10,000. 


EAST   BOUND    THROUaH    FREiaHT. 

Forwarded  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  August,  1887. 

FORWAUDKD    FllOM  IN    PoUNDS. 


Articles. 

San  Francisco 

Oaklakd. 

Los  Ansklks. 

Sacbamknio. 

San  J08K. 

Stockton. 

Marvbvillk. 

COUTON. 

Barley 

161,730 

348,050 
2;4'80 

1,851,000 
82,050 
17,960 

'  sa.iiio 

5,086,070 

105,960 

21,980 

47,o70 

38,710 

472,000 

15,610 
15,280 
62,350 
26,090 
565,650 

Blankets  and  Woolen  Goods 

""2,686 

766 

i2;i'66 

1,558,730 

4,490 
2  288,'756 

Brandy 

28.810 
34,050 

100.200 
1,020,980 

Canned  Goods 

23,800 

20,480 

Chocolate 

Cigars 

Copper  Cement 

1,090 

i5«,'oo6 

Kmpty  Packages 

Kish,  Pickled          

l,276,'io6 
1,403,760 

Fruit,  Dried 

185,540 
;  41,700 

468,280 
10,010,720 

"e.eao 

22,500 
80,000 

618,860 
41,250 

47,480 

9,  .390 
21,770 
ll,2oO 

90i986 
155,760 

46.930 

91,28  ) 
373,250 

10,00(1 

84,660 
196,030 

GUie *, 

9,000 

Hair 



Hardware  and  Iron 

"81  ,'356 
26,260 

Hides 

61,600 



Honey 

Hops 

8,190 
10,850 
23,280 

•  >  ■• 

7,020 

1,480 

Matting 

171540 

"'21656 

Miscellaneous 

Mohair 

21, SOU 

56,430 

3,910 

2,780 

1,030 

Mustard  Seed 

47,450 

Oils 

Oil.  Cocoanut 

Oil,  Whale 

Onions 

417,380 

22,180 

353,110 

178,740 

Ores 

23,850 

22,S0O 

Pickles     

"2;706 

]  8,140 

97,4S0 

624,550 

•29,bH0 

509,430 

303,530 

37,160 

1,012,090 

8,069,590 

144,430 

3.810,360 

1,559,330 

2,6i2,"556 

1,466,650 

4,600 

63,490 

Quicksilver 

Rice 

i06,'756 

Salmon,  Canned 

"26,336 

Seed 



Sliinglea 

Silk 

Silk  Goods 



Su^ar 

iia.„v;;;;;.v:;;;;;::;:::::::" 

"oo^^eo 

266,'906 
10,130 

Vegetableg  

113,180 

Wheat 

576 

"iliiw 

Wine 

40,1(10 

126,600 

88,190 

117,900 
7,450 

124,670 

260 

Wool,  Grease 

"      Pulled 

**      Scoured 

Totals 

30,278,850 

2,465,840 

943,250 

12,664,330 

4,433,260 

231,331) 

687,780 

95,180 

Xl.eoeix>ltxa.l£t-tloxL. 


San  Francisco. 

Oakland. 

Loa  Ansreles. 
943,250 

Sacramento. 

Stockton. 

Maryaville. 

Colton. 

Grand  Total. 

30,278,860 

2,465,840 

12,554,330 

4,4?3,2«iO 

231,330 

587,780 

95,870 

61,589,820 

Rept.  16,  1887 


SAN   FRANOISOO   MERCHANT. 
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BEPOKT  <»F  I.  DeTURK. 


Commlfeioner  tor  the  Sonoma  District. 


To  the  Board  of  Slate 

V^iticuUural  Conimiisionerx , 

Qbntlkmbn  :— The  under  igned  Viticnl- 
Inriil  Commissiouer  for  Sonomii  District, 
iucludiug  the  cuuittieH  of  Sononii»,  Marin, 
Lake,  Meiidociuo,  Humboldt  Del  Norte, 
Trinity  nnd  Siskiyon,  herewith  sabmits  a 
report  of  the  grapo  growing  interest  of  said 
diatrict. 

Since  making  the  last  report,  there  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  acreage,  and  a  mark- 
ed improvement  in  varieties  of  wine  grapes. 

QCAHTY. 

We  find  the  quality  of  our  wines  improve 
•very  much  with  the  age  of  the  vineyards; 
the  Old  Mission  Grape  that  some  years  ago 
made  a  very  harsh  and  rough  wine,  now 
produces  from  the  same  vineyards  wines 
which  could  not  be  recognized  as  Mission; 
they  are  now  mild,  soft  and  agreeable  in 
taste.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  the  vine- 
yards age,  we  will  be  able  to  produce  as  good 
wines  as  those  from  European  vineyards. 

We  must,  however,  look  to  the  best 
European  varieties  of  wine  grapes  to  pro- 
duce the  fine  wines  of  Califoroia,  it  having 
been  thoroughly  proven  by  actual  experience 
that  the  fine  wine  grapes  of  Europe  pre- 
serve their  best  characteristics  in  California. 
I  would  recommend  that  all  those  who  in- 
tend setting  out  new  vineyards  should  plant 
only  the  variety  above  named,  as  they  are 
now  abundant  enough  to  be  obtained  from 
almost  any  of  the  vineyards  throughout  this 
district. 

SONOMA  COUNTY. 

According  to  the  assessors  report  of  Sono- 
ma County,  there  are  25,000  acres  planted 
in  vineyard,  aggregating  20,000,000  vines. 
Sonoma  Valley  and  adjacent  hills  have  long 
since  proven  their  superiority  for  fine  wines* 
and  the  country  lying  between  the  Sonoma 
Valley,  Santa  Kosa,  Healdsburg  and  Clover- 
dale  has  a  well  established  reputation  for  fine 
quality  in  grapes  and  wine. 

I  have  found  from  actual  experience 
that  hilly  land  is  by  far  the  best  and  most 
prolific;  not  only  is  it  more  certain  in  quan- 
tity, but  in  the  quality  of  grapes.  In  fact, 
the  same  rule  applys  to  California  as  in 
Europe,  viz:  the  best  wines  are  produced  on 
hilly  land. 

YIELD   OP  WINK. 

About  three  ond  one-half  tons  of  grapes 
per  acre  in  Sonoma  County,  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  fine  quality  in  the  wine. 


It  has  been  claimed  that  California  wine 
does  not  improve  beyond  two  or  three  years, 
and  that  the  wine  shoald  be  drank  by  the 
time  it  is  three  years  old.  This  advice  is 
calculated  to  deter  people  from  holding 
their  wine  to  age.  The  fact  is,  that  Cali- 
fornia wine  improves  as  much  as  any  other 
wine  by  age.  However,  the  wine  for  aging 
must  be  sound  and  well  fermented.  My 
experience  is  that  wine  is  not  a  good  and 
wholesome  drink  until  it  is  two  years  old 
and  over. 

VABIETIES   BOB  IMPBOVSMEDT. 

As  a  greater  portion  of  our  vineyards  are 
planted  with  Zinfandel  for  Red  Wine,  I 
would  recdmmend  for  improvement  in  qual- 
ity, grafting  in  say  from  five  to  ten  pi.r  cent 
of  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  Cabernet  Franc, 
or  Mtrlot;  these  varieties  are  shy  bearers 
but  of  high  quality.  For  quantity  and 
quality  combined  I  would  recommend  the 
Tanuat  and  St.  Macaire,  by  such   grafting 


we  will  by  degrees  improve  and  change  the 
quality  of  our  wines  in  a  few  years,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  defy  competition  and  adul- 
teration. Ordinary  wines  are  easily  imitat- 
ed, but  fine  wines  cannot  be  imitated  by 
ortiflcial  wines;  neither  can  ordinary  wines 
be  flavored  to  equal  fine  wines.  To  change 
the  vineyards  of  ordinary  white  wine  grapes, 
I  would  recommend  grafting  in  Johannisberg 
Biesling,  Semillon  Blanc  and  Sauvignon 
Blanc.  The  Johanniuberg  Riesling  is  per- 
haps the  finest  of  all  white  grapes,  but  is  a 
very  small  bearer. 

DISEASES  OF   THE   VINE. 

From  general  information  and  personal 
observation,  I  am  pleased  to  report  the 
absence  of  any  alarming  disease  amongst 
the  vineyards  in  Sonoma  district,  with  the 
exception  of  phylloxera. 

In  Sonoma  Valley  the  phylloxera  have 
been  found  since  the  earliest  knowledge  of 
its  existence  in  the  State;  and  it  is  slowly 
but  surely  advancing,  it  has  reached  within 
six  miles  east  of  Santa  Rosa,  where  it  has 
been  found  in  one  vineyard. 

I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  report  that 
Mr.  Dressell  and  others  of  Sonoma  have 
proven  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  native 
wild  vine  of  the  Eastern  States  vitis  Kiparia 
thoroughly  resists  the  phylloxera.  Further, 
it  is  practically  demonstrated  that  the  graft- 
ing of  fine  European  varieties  on  this  resist- 
ant stock  is  a  grand  success. 


The  frost  has  occassioned  considerable 
loss  in  some  of  the  vineyards  through  the 
middle  and  southern  portion  of  the  county; 
the  damage  aggregates  about  25  per  cent. 
It  is  thus  far  impossible  to  estimate  the 
damage  by  blight  or  coulure.  I  estimate 
the  crop  of  1887,  33  per  cent  less  than  was 
that  of  1886.  The  northern  part  of  Sonoma 
County  escaped  frost,  and  the  crop  prospect 
is  reported  to  be  fully  as  large  as  that  pro- 
duced in  1886. 

Bather  a  new  district  has  recently  been 
developed  known  as  Green  Valley,  lying  as 
it  does  on  the  lower  part  of  Russian  River, 
adjacent  and  amongst  the  Redwood  Countiy 
west  of  Santa  Rosa,  where  there  are  some 
of  the  finest  and  most  promising  young 
vineyards  of  the  State.  This  country  bids 
fair  to  have  in  the  near  future  a  reputation 
second  to  none  other  in  the  county. 

The  energetic  and  enterprising  viticul- 
turist,  Guy  E.  Grosse  of  Santa  Rosa,  has 
demonstrated  the  fact,  that,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  in  Sonoma  County 
which  though  at  one  time  covered  with 
brushwood  and  heavy  undergrowth  and  con- 
sidered worthless;  now  can  be  classified 
amongst  the  best  wine  and  fruit  lands  in  the 
country.  They  need  only  proper  clearing 
cf  brush  and  stone.  The  same  lands  now 
carry  a  value  of  from  $300  to  $500  per  acre 
when  worked  into  good  condition  for  cul- 
tivation. 

NCMBEB  OF  GALLONS  OF  WISE  MAUnFACTDEED 
FBOM  VINTAGE  OF  1886. 

Cloverdale 200.000 

Geyserville , 150,000 

Healdsburg 200,000 

Windsor    150,000 

Fulton 40,000 

Santa  Rosa 500,000 

Lay  Clark  <t  Co 80,000 

Hill  Korbell,  Lehm  Forents 100,000 

Sabastopol 80,000 

Petaluma 40,000 

Glen  Ellen 500,000 

Los  Guillicos 200,000 

Sonoma 1,000,000 

Bennett  Valley 260,000 


LAKE  COUNTY. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  promising 
young  vineyards  in  this  county,  and  with 
the  climate,  adaptability  and  nature  of  the 
soil,  Loke  County  will  in  the  future  be  one 
of  our  first  class  wine  counties. 
MENDOCINO,  AND  OTHER  COUNTIES. 

Of  Mendocino  County,  T  cannot  obtain 
any  positive  information,  but  from  what  I 
have  learned,  there  is  but  very  little  atten- 
tion given  to  vine  culture.  I  can  also  re- 
port the  same  of  Siskiyou,  Humboldt,  Trin- 
ity, and  Del  Norte;  Marin  County  is  slowly 
but  surely  increasing  her  vineyards. 
Respectfnlly  submitted, 

I.  DeTdbk 


VlUcnltural  Commimioner  (or  the  Sonoma  District. 

—     *  4»l  » 

OENOLOUY     IN    less. 


3,500,000 
Tons  of  Grapes 25,000 


Dr.  H.  Briem  wrote  a  most  interesting 
little  article  in  the  Viennese  Wine  Journal 
the  translation  of  which  its  author  will  par' 
don  us: 

A  oeno-chemical  book  printed  in  1658 
gave  the  Doctor  material  for  reflection,  and 
it  seems  evident  that  the  art  of  doctoring 
and  counterfeiting  wines  is  as  old  as  the 
repulalion  of  ignorance  in  the  handling  of 
the  product  of  the  wine  is  ever  recurring. 

"  Johannis  Rudolphi  Glauberi  Opera 
Chymica''  is  the  title  of  the  book,  whose 
author,  born  in  1004,  speaks  in  the  robust 
way  of  expressing  himself  that  was  the 
merit  or  defect  of  the  writers  and  authors 
of  past  centuries  in  Germany 

On  the  outset,  Glauber  states,  speaking 
of  the  hidden  in  nature,  that  there  is  much 
occult  in  wine,  and  few  are  acquainted  with 
it.  Divulging  it  would  cause  astonishment. 
That  the  proper  and  entire  utilization 
of  all  the  elements  of  the  grape  and  its  juice 
was  (and  we  must  add  is)  defective,  Glau- 
ber proves  by  adducing  the  fact  that  the 
lees  of  wine  should  be  employed  for  multi- 
plying the  quantity,  through  fermenting 
with  it  an  inferior  product,  or  distilling  or 
accidifying  it  into  vinegar,  and  of  the  resi- 
due<,  by  making  potash  from  them.  Igno- 
rance caused  (and  causes)  the  lees  to  be 
thrown  away  as  useless  dirt.  He  asserts,  and 
he  is  right,  the  processes  called  gallizising 
and  petiotising  were  known  200  odd  years 
ago.  Gauber  speaks  in  his  book  similar  to 
modern  wine  manuals.  He  notes  down  a 
recipe  for  advancing  a  slowly-developing 
wine,  saying:  "  Rectify  a  spiritum  veni  or 
a  brandy  distilled  from  lees  as  perfectly  as 
possible  to  make  it  strong.  Pour  this  on 
burnt  tartar  or  only  on  burnt  lees.  Of  this 
add  to  a  tardy  must  as  much  as  is  necessary 
to  render  it  strong — say  to  each  Frankfort 
ohm  four  measures  of  this  strong  spirit." 

Chaptal's  modem  receipt  says:  "Neu- 
tralize surperfluous  acid  wiih  powdered 
marble,  and  raise  the  alcoholic  content,  to 
obtain  a  wine  of  good  taste  and  bonquet.'' 
Glauber  was  a  practical  man,  and  knew 
that  wines  treated  after  his  recipe  would  fall 
bright  sooner  than  other  wines.  Also  that 
it  would  be  transportable,  a  fact  not  denied 
by  practicians  of  our  times. 

As  in  Glauber's  times  spirit  was  rather 
impure,  he  advises  to  use  in  wine  only  well- 
refined,  clean  essentia  vini. 

The  miracles  Glauber  performed  with 
spiritus  salis  and  oleum  salis  were  based 
upon  modern  principles.  Glycerine,  a 
product  not  at  the  disposal  of  Glauber's 
contemporaries,  was  by  them  supplanted 
for  sweetening  wine  by  drying  the  grapes, 
evaporating,  phlegmatic  moisture. 

Miserably  bad  summer  weather  annoyed 
the  chemist  of  1658  as  little  as  sensible  peo- 


ple of  onr  times  would  complain  of  its  in- 
fluence on  the  maturity  of  the  grapes.  The 
former  complained  of  the  ignorance  of  viti- 
cultnrists  who  would  not  learn  how  to  assist 
nature  "  when  the  oenological  artist  will 
take  away  what  is  present  in  wine  in  excess, 
and  add  what  the  wine  lacks,  be  can  get  hia 
wine  as  ready  as  the  sun  would  make  it  in 
the  berries,  and  grow  every  year  good  wine, 
if  he  knows  how  to  do  it.''  Nihil  novi  sub 
sole,  we  may  exclaim  in  comparing  tbess- 
expressions  with  the  theories  of  modem 
vinification. 

Glauber  found  three  indispensible  mat- 
ters in  wine:  mercurins,  sulphur  and  sal, 
as  the  philosphers  of  hia  time  called  them. 
The  first  two  elements  were  the  moisture 
and  spirit,  the  last,  sal,  meant  tartar  and 
acids.  He  knew  that  the  proportions  of 
them  varied  accoiding  to  locality  and  heat 
conditions.  His  knowledge  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  wines  he  knew  was  remark- 
able. He  tried  to  become  acquainted  with 
all  the  details  of  wine,  and  he  knew  the 
bad-smelling  empireumatic  oil,  the  super- 
fluous product  from  the  destination  of  lees, 
called  by  him  anima  vini.  With  spiritum 
salis  he  rendered  the  spirit  free  from  the 
unclean  taste  given  it  of  the  grape  oil.  This 
oleum  vini  he  dissolved  again  in  the  strong- 
est spiritus  vini,  and  this  essentia  or  anima 
vina  he  used  for  improving  all  the  lowest 
wines. 

"A  good  pleasant  odor  of  wine  is  the  best 
property,  and  constitutes  the  difference  be- 
tween Rhine  wine  and  fresh  wine,''  said 
Glauber. 

His  remarks  become  angry  when  he  says: 
"Ordinary  mankind  is  hardly  to  be  per- 
suaded to  learn.  They  pretend  their  pre- 
decessors have   also   been  people  of  good 


have  also 
sense,  and  had  trafic  in  wine,  becoming 
rich  thereby,  without  having  had  the  knowl- 
edge communicated  in  learned  books,  there- 
fore they  themselves  ueed  not  try  to  be 
wiser  than  their  forefathers.  If  the  wine 
will  not  become  good  by  itself,  let  it  turn 
bad.  Somi-how  it  will  be  consumed.  Such 
people  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages of  learning  to  better  their  interests. 

Again,  he  exclaims:  "What  does  such  a 
coarse  fellow  think?  Btcause  he  knows 
nothing,  will  he  that  others  should  bo  like 
him?     O  thou  blind  and  stubborn  world! '' 

In  many  a  part  this  blindness  and  stab- 
bornness  is  perpetuated  up  to  our  time,  we 
may  add. 

The  similarity  of  modern  times  with 
those  of  Glaui  r  is  illustrated  in  a  line  writ- 
ten in  1870,  by  Dr  Bt-rsch  in  the  Agricultul 
Journal  of  Vienna,  reading  thus:  Those 
gentlemen,  proud  of  their  natural  "  wine, 
are  too  lazy  to  learn  something  new;  they 
take  the  more  comfortable  way  of  abusing 
reformers." 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  hence 
some  one  will  write:  May  people  praise  or 
criticise,  those  who  know  what  is  meant  will 
not  despise,  but  use  to  their  advantage, 
good  teaching. 

Let  the  moral  be  drawn  from  these  lines: 
In  our  young  American  industry  let  there 
be  no  fossils,  but  every  one  should  pat  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  progresp — and  fol- 
low the  motto  the  American  eagle  hovers 
over. 
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MECHANICS'  FAIR! 

Opens  Sept.  1st.        Closes  Oct.  8th. 

An  Orchestra  of  60  celebriitcd  soloists  and  must- 
cians,  under  the  leade.thip  of  the  c«let>rmt«<i  Trom- 
bono  Virtuoso,  ■''red  N.  Innes,  will  perform  e«ch 
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workH  uf  Painting  and  sculpture;  the  Uachinvry  Hall 
anl  tht)  Ai(ri>'ultural  Machinery  and  Implement  D«* 
DTtment  will  contain  the  b««t  an<i  latest  invention* 
in  mechanic  art. 

Piticu  ov  Admission— Double  Season  Ticket,  |fi; 
Slni^te  Hcaaon  Ticket.  $3;  Adult's  Single  Admiaaioo, 
50c.;  Children's  SinKle  Admission,  25o. 

Season  Tickets  to  membem  of  the  institute  at  half 
price.  P.  B.  COK.NWALL,  President. 

A.  \V.  Starbird,  Secretary. 
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The  Mechanics'  Fair  is  an  assured  suc- 
cess in  its  display  of  the  vitioultural  pro- 
ducts of  California.  All  the  leading  gripe 
and  wine  producing  counties  have  come  to 
the  front  in  grand  style,  and  the  display  is 
exceedingly  meritorious,  not  alone  from  the 
quality  of  the  fruits  and  manufactures  dis- 
played, but  from  the  very  tasteful  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  exhibits. 

On  the  main  floor,  in  the  south  portion 
of  the  pavilion,  the  Napa  county  display  of 
grapes,  wines  and  olive  oil,  attracts  large 
crowds.  Over  300  varieties  of  grapes  grown 
in  this  county  are  on  exhibition,  one 
exhibitor  alone,  H.  W.  Crabb  of  Oakville, 
having  no  less  than  150  varieties  in  the  ex- 
hibit. This  grand  display  is  worthy  of  the 
position  Napa  holds  as  the  greatest  grape 
growing  and  wine  producing  section  of  the 
State.  Among  the  exhibitors  of  grapes  and 
wines  are  H.  W.  Crabb,  Oakville,  who  Has 
varieties  of  Burgundy,  Chablis,  Zinfandel, 
Port,  Madera,  Cabernet  Sauterne,  Muscatel 
Catawba,  Riesling,  Malaga  and  Blackberry 
brandy. 

M.  M.  Estee  makes  a  fine  display  of  Sau- 
terne, of  which  he  is  justly  proud.  Also 
several  other  wines  notably.  Cabernet  Hock, 
Muscat  Charlnaux,  Burgundy,  Kiesling, 
Zinfandel,  all  of  which  bear  the  brand  of 
his  vineyard  "Hedgeside.' ' 

A.  Brun  &  Co.  exhibit  Sherry,  Zinfan- 
del, Medoc  and  Grenache.  A.  H.  Gross- 
man, Zinfandel.  Mrs.  Weinberger,  Bies- 
ling,  Burgundy,  Zinfandel.     B.  M.  Wheeler, 


Sweet  Muscatel,  Cbasselas  and  Old  Bieg- 
liug.  John  Thoman  of  Bello,  Chasselas, 
Grape  brandy.  Port,  Burgundy,  Biesling 
and  Zinfandel.  Jacob  Schramm,  Sauvignon 
Vert,  Riesling,  Hock  and  Burgundy.  Charles 
King  of  St.  Helena,  has  over  twenty  varie- 
ties of  wines  and  brandies  in  the  collection. 
John  A.  Stanley  of  Biverdale  Vineyard, 
Claret  and  Mataro.  Other  exhibits  in  this 
large  and  attractive  collection  are  from  the 
cellars  of  the  Napa  Valley  Wine  Company, 
Beringer  Bros.,  W.  Vf.  Lyman  and  H.  A. 
Pellet  of  St.  Helena,  V.  Conrtois  &  Co.  of 
Lark  Mead  Station,  and  G.  Mebaum  of  the 
Inglewood  Wine  Cellar  at  Rutherford.  One 
(eature  of  the  Napa  County  display  is  a 
fountain,  skillfully  covered  with  grape  vines, 
to  which  the  fruit  is  hanging  in  clusters,  and 
from  which  a  stream  of  fragrant  Muscatine 
is  in  constant  play. 

The  Glen  Ellen  exhibit  in  the  Sonoma 
Valley  display,  is  one  of  the  most  creditable 
in  the  fair.  The  DunfiUan  Vineyard  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Drummond  is  represented  by  more 
than  twenty  brands  of  white  and  red  wines. 
This  gentleman  is  at  the  head  of  the  Sono- 
ma Valley  Viticulturists,  and  always  takes 
the  most  active  interest  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  business.  His  present  dis- 
play, comprising  as  it  does  fully  one-half  of 
varieties  of  fruits  and  wines  represented 
from  this  district,  shows  that  success  has 
crowned  his  labors  to  no  slight  extent. 
Aside  from  the  products  of  the  vine,  Mr. 
Drummond  also  has  displayed  in  his  exhi- 
bit, an  attractive  collection  of  fruit  in  glass, 
potted  plants  of  bright  foliage  and  delicate 
blossoms,  vegetables  and  cereals  of  all 
kinds. 

The  remainder  of  this  tasteful  exhibit,  is 
the  display  made  by  Mrs.  Kate  Warfield, 
the  successful  and  prominent  lady  viueyard- 
ist  of  California.  Mrs.  Wariield's  collection 
of  the  products  of  her  fatm  and  vineyard  of 
200  acres  is  unique  to  sny  the  least.  The 
choicest  of  wines  and  brandies  are  flanked  by 
great  jars  of  snow  butter.  Magnificent 
vegetables  and  cereals  intermingled  with 
potted  plants,  fruits  in  glass,  contrasts  pret- 
tily with  the  decorations  of  bunches  of  lo- 
cust, live  oak,  black  oak,  white  oak,  mad- 
rona,  manzanita,  ash,  redwood,  spruce  and 
pitch  pine,  neatly  tied  with  lavender  rib- 
bons. 

The  cooperage  of  both  Mr  Drummond 
and  Mrs.  Warfield,  in  the  center  of  the  ex- 
hibit, makes  a  fine  showing  and  is  pronounc- 
ed by  wine  dealers  of  this  city  to  be  the  fin- 
est display  of  private  coopership  ever  seen 
in  the  Fair. 

The  Fresno  grape  growing  interests  are 
represented  by  an  elaborate  display  of  the 
products  of  the  Celebrated  Malter  Vineyard, 
owned  by  Capt.  J.  Chaumont  de  St.  Her- 
bert. It  is  situated  in  the  north  portion  of 
the  pavilion  near  the  main  entrance,  and 
attracts  the  attention  of  visitors  by  its  very 
tasteful  arrangement.  Tier  upon  tier  of  bot- 
tles rise  up  in  pyramidal  form,  and  the  brands 
represented  are  numerous  of  white  and  red' 
and  choice  vintages  of  this  celebrated  vine- 
yard. 

The  Contra  Costa  exhibit  is  yet  far  from 
complete.  The  largest  display  at  present 
is  made  by  Dr.  J.  Strentzel,  of  Alhambra 
Vineyard  near  Martinez.  One  principal 
reason  for  the  small  display  of  the  grape, 
which  is  really  the  specialty  of  this  county, 
is  the  late  season  at  which  the  fruit  matures. 
Even  the  grapes  on  exhibit  are  not  ripe. 

The  Sonoma  county  exhibit  of  wines  is 
not  extensive  at  present,  the  principal  ex- 
hibitors having  not  yet  put  in  appearance. 
The  wines  at  present  represented  are  chiefly 
from  the  vineyards  of  B.  H.  JWarfield,  of 
Healdsburg. 


DuBiNO  THE  interim  between  the  present 
and  last  issue  of  the  Merchant,  California 
has  attained  her  thirty-seventh  birthday. 
Gradually  advancing  from  early  youth  she  is 
now  verging  on  the  full  vigor  of  maturity. 
From  the  little  village  by  the  bay,  a  great 
city  has  sprung  up,  the  busy  mart  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  A  new  and  sudden  vi- 
tality seems  to  have  lately  taken  the  place  of 
the  inactive  feeling  which  has  overcome  the 
older  residents;  for  their  par^  they  rest  con- 
tent with  the  progress  that  has  been  made, 
surprised  when  they  look  back  and  contem- 
plate the  wonderful  change  which  ha.s 
taken  place  within  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  same  impetus  which  was  given  by  the 
rush  of  gold  hunters  in  the  early  part  of 
1849,  and  which  has  brought  California  to 
the  position  she  maintains  to-day,  is  again 
being  felt  in  our  midst.  A  new  rush  of  peo- 
ple are  crowding  into  our  boundaries,  im- 
pelled not  so  much  by  the  quest  for  gold  as 
by  the  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  nat- 
ural surroundings  of  soil  and  climate  which 
were  ignored  by  the  more  sordidly  inclined 
pioneer  of  the  golden  era.  The  busy  hum 
of  business  is  now  spreading  over  the  long 
neglected  portions  of  the  State,  which  would 
still  be  lying  dormant,  if  dependent  on  the 
exertions  of  the  people  of  the  State  alone. 
The  new  blood  which  is  daily  being  infused 
throughout  the  land  by  immigration  from 
the  Eastern  State?  and  Europe  is  the  incen- 
tive for  the  "  boom  ''  which  has  lately  been 
working  its  way  from  north  to  south.  Com- 
ing in  waves,  it  strikes  particular  sections 
for  a  time,  and  passes  onward  in  its  course. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  vfewed  as  the 
forerunner  of  a  steady  improvement  which 
will  follow  in  the  wake.  The  excited  rush- 
es must  eventually  quiet  down,  while  the 
steady  press  of  the  incoming  population 
will  move  on  slowly  but  surely,  till  in  num- 
bers we  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  older  set- 
tled states. 

California  has  got  the  soil  and  climate, 
two  of  the  greatest  disiderati  in  the  needs  of 
the  human  race.  Other  states  are  overflow- 
ing, owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  densely 
countries  of  the  Old  World.  This  overflow 
will  benefit  us  just  so  long  as  the  distance 
between  us  is  only  bridged  at  an  expense 
which  will  protract  the  probability  of  an  in- 
flux of  the  beggarly  scum  of  vagrants  and 
licentious  persons  which  is  to-day  cursing 
the  Eastern  States.  Low  rates  of  fare  with- 
in our  own  borders  is  well  enough,  but  re- 
ductions may  be  carried  to  an  extreme 
which  will  be  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of 
the  State  at  large.  The  question  of  immi- 
gration will  be  most  important  in  the  future 
history  of  California.  So  far  the  class  of 
people  who  have  been  coming  in  has  been 
all  that  could  be  desired.  With  a  new  sys- 
tem of  railroads  and  the  low  prices  which 
may  result  from  competition,  the  prospect 
is  not  so  thoroughly  assured  for  the  future. 
Brought  within  easy  distance  of  the  great 
outside  world,  California  would  soon  be 
thickly  settled  from  end  to  end.  As  it  is  the 
State  is  filling  up  to-day  at  a  rate  which  is 
within  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  with  a 
most  desirable  class  of  settlers.  In  the 
future,  however,  the  quality  of  the  material 
may  be  more  in  demand  than  quantity. 


Mb.  Ellwood  Coopeb,  the  most  extensive 
grower  of  olives  in  the  world,  has  at  last 
won  the  suit  which  has  been  pending  for 
fifteen  years,  involving  20,000  acres  of  his 
land  in  Santa  Barbara  County.  This  will 
be  gratifying  news  to  the  olive  growing 
fraternity  of  California,  in  which  Mr.  Cooper 
is  the  pioneer.  The  suit  was  based  on  an 
old  Spanish  title. 


As  THE  date  at  which  the  trial  of  Morrow 
draws  near,  public  interest  is  concentrating 
more  and  more  on  the  subject.  While  will- 
ing that  the  defendant  should  have  a  fair 
trial,  the  people  are  determined  that  no 
loophole  shall  ofl'er  an  escape  from  the  bar 
of  justice.  Morrow  undoubtedly  considers 
himself  a  privileged  person.  Wealthy  and 
influential  through  powerful  connections, 
his  general  bearing  indicates  his  sneering 
contempt  for  the  majesty  of  the  law  he  at- 
tempted to  prostitute. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  in 
this  cosmopolitan  and  happy-go-lucky  pop- 
ulation a  case  of  this  kind  will  not  excite  a 
feeling  which  will  force  the  rings  which  i 
control  our  courtrooms  to  do  their  duty.  ' 
The  cowardly  action  of  which  this  wealthy 
proprietor  in  a  great  corporation  is  accused, 
of  trying  to  bribe  a  juror  to  rob  the  widow 
and  children  of  a  man  for  whose  death  he 
is  legally  responsible,  has  aroused  a  feeling 
against  him  which  will  not  be  easily  allayed. 

The  daily  press,  through  the  columns  of 
the  Exuvni^er  and  Evening  Post,  is  doing 
good  work  in  making  the  weak-kneed  law 
officials,  paid  by  the  people,  do  their  duty. 
Were  it  not  for  an  ever  vigilant  press,  this 
case  would  have  gone  the  same  way  as 
others  similar — be  dropped  oflf  the  calender 
by  some  mysterious  hand.  The  judge  in 
whose  department  an  Jaction  of  this  natur* 
occurs  should  be  held  personally  responsi- 
ble. He  apj)oiuts  his  clerk  and  court  oflS- 
cials,  or  at  least  has  full  liberty  to  do  80, 
and  he  should  answer  for  errors  or  mis- 
deeds. Instances  are  becoming  too  preva- 
lent where  justice  is  thus  defeated,  notably 
the  recent  case  of  Creighton,  which  has 
been  dropped  from  Judge  Sullivan's  calen- 
der. This  court  has  heretofore  been  above 
suspicion,  and  it  now  behooves  the  honor- 
able judge  to  produce  the  culprit  ana  re-es- 
tablish himself  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people. 

The  complaint  of  the  Post  that  the  sides 
are  not  fairly  matched,  and  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  handi- 
capped as  he  is  by  a  press  of  other  matters, 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  He  should  have 
assistance,  and  none  more  worthy  could  be 
extended  or  acquired  than  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent and  fearless  jurist  suggested  by  the 
PosJ— George  R.  B.  Hayes.  By  all  means 
let  him  now  be  employed,  and  more  confi- 
dence will  be  felt  that  justice  will  be  meted 
out. 


The  Vineyabds  of  France  are  suffering 
under  afliictions,  which  seem  to  grow  heavier 
instead  of  lighter  as  time  rolls  on. 

The  viticultural  journal.  La  Vigne  Fran- 
caise,  is  full  of  complaints,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  business  throughout  the  country, 
judged  by  its  tones,  is  certainly  anything 
but  cheering.  The  black-rot  is  now  an- 
nounced as  having  made  its  appearance  in 
three  departments  of  Sud-Ouest:  le  Lot,  le 
Lot  et  GarroHue,  le  Farm  et  Garronne,  and 
notably  in  that  of  Lot  et  Garrone.  The 
appearance  of  this  plague,  which  is  more 
dreaded  in  France  than  the  mildew  and 
phylloxera,  is  accredited  to  the  introduction 
through  American  wines.  It  is  believed 
that  the  germs  have  fructified  after  an  incu- 
bation of  some  years.  The  dread  of  this 
outbreak  had  already  suggested  an  appeal  i 
to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  requesting 
a  vigorous  supervision  of  all  vines  in  Amer- 
ica from  which  clippings  would  be  made  for 
shipment  to  France.  Hardly  had  this  been 
done  when  the  outbreak  was  commenced. 
M.  Lassure,  a  clever  viticulturist,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  most  attentive  student  of 
the  diseases  of  the  vine,  writes  as  follows 
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to  the  Journal  dt  Lot  et  Garonne:  "The 
blaok-rot  has  invaded  our  vines.  We  have 
conquered  the  oidiuiu,  milde<v  and  phoUox- 
era,  but  are  now  disarmed  in  the  presence 
of  this  new  plague.  We  Ituow  no  remedy 
for  the  evil.  Black-rot  was  first  announced 
in  France  on  August  11th,  1885,  in  the 
estate  of  Val  de  Marie,  near  Ganges  (Her- 
ault.)"  M.  Lassure  then  goes  on  to  quote 
the  description  of  the  disease  by  M.  Ravaz, 
Professor  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Montpellier,  who  had  studied  it  on  the 
spot.  He  arrives,  then,  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  plague  is  identical  with  that  which 
ia  now  announced  at  all  points  in  the  de- 
partment of  Lot  et  Garonne.  In  order  to 
confirm  his  belief,  and  for  fear  of  creating  a 
false  alarm,  he  sent  some  specimens  to  M. 
Plancdon,  the  eminent  botanist,  and  re- 
ceived a  confirmatory  reply. 

Distressing  news  from  all  over  the  de- 
partment continues  to  pour  in,  and  to  prove 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  is 
spreading,  mention  is  made  of  a  certain 
vineyard  of  ten  acres  in  which  the  taint  was 
first  discovered  on  the  17th  iust.  Four 
days  later  half  the  crop  was  afi'ected,  and 
on  the  24th  all  was  lost.  The  press  has 
now  commenced  to  publish  a  description  of 
he  disease,  the  remedies,  etc.,  and  every 
endeavor  is  being  made  to  instill  a  more 
hopeful  feeling  among  the  growers  who  are 
dejected  over  the  prospects.  The  following 
letter  from  an  American  vine-grower  of 
Highland,  Illinois,  August  Pagan,  must,  in 
face  of  the  existing  crisis,  have  a  chilling 
eft'eot.  The  modern  Job's  Comforter  writes 
thus: 

Highland,  Illinois,  8  February,  1886. 

The  sole  disease  which  disgusts  us  with 
the  culture  of  the  vine  is  black-rot.  Look- 
out French  viueyardists  if  that  malady  visits 
you.  Phylloxera,  mildew,  etc.,  are  trifles 
in  comparison.  Since  1880  I  have  spent 
$2000  in  experiments  for  fighting  that 
terrible  plague  in  my  ten-acre  vineyard, 
and  even  now  I  have  no  guarantee.  On  the 
21st  of  June,  1882 ,  my  vines  looked  splendid, 
promising  a  crop  valued  at  $-1,000  to  $4,000. 
The  22d,  at  10:30  in  the  morning,  first 
signs  of  black-rot  appeared.  At  1  p.  m.  the 
crop  was  gone,  nothing  remaining  but  a 
dozen  berries  fit  to  eat,  and  so  it  has  con- 
,tinued  from  1880  to  1885.  When  the  tem- 
leratnre  rises  to  25",  26°  Reaumur,  between 

and  11  A.  M.,  the  symptoms  of  the  fright- 
fdi  malady  can  be  found.  In  France,  where 
thek  disease  has  appeared  in  miniature  in 
1885,  it  will  be  found  greater  in  1886. 

Augusta  Pagan. 


The  suggestions  to  wine  growers  publish- 
ed in  another  column  of  this  papes  are  sen- 
sible and  worthy  of  attention.  If  acted 
upon  they  would  tend  to  harmonize  mat- 
ters between  those  directly  concerned — the 
man  who  makes  the  wine  and  he  who  sells 
the  product.  There  should  be  no  conflict 
between  the  parties,  and  with  fair  dealing 
on  both  sides  there  conid  be  none.  The 
market  at  home  and  abroad  for  California 
wines  is  such  as  to  justify  fair  prices  to  be 
paid  the  country  grower,  and  permit  of  a 
good  and  reasonable  profit  for  the  mer- 
chant. United  action  and  square  dealing 
at  home  will  speedily  put  an  end  to  the 
trouble,  which  has  necessitated  the  present 
urgent  demand  for  protective  legislation. 
The  action  of  Messrs.  Koh'er  &  Frohling  of 
this  city,  in  establishing  cellars  in  New 
York,  if  followed  up  by  similar  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  other  dealers,  will  have  more 
effect  in  checking  the  traffic  in  spurious 
wines  than  all  the  restrictive  laws  ever  en- 
acted.    Under   those  conditions  people  in 


the  East  who  desire  California  vines  can 
obtain  them  pure,  and  if  they  choose  to 
traftio  in  outside  markets  they  deserve  all 
they  get  in  the  form  of  poisonous  com- 
pounds. Branch  houses  established  in 
New  York,  where  California  wines  will  be 
sold  under  the  name  and  with  a  guarantee 
of  the  quality  in  the  reputation  of  the  firm 
which  supplys  them,  will  give  consumers  a 
chance  to  get  a  genuine  article  free  from 
any  danger  of  imposition.  There  has  been 
too  much  bickering  and  jealousy  existing 
for  years  past  among  California  wine  men. 
This  should  cease.  Their  interests  are 
identical,  and  some  combined  and  friendly 
action  should  be  taken  to  further  them,  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  Sixteen  million  gallons 
of  wine  is  the  yield  of  this  Slate  for  the 
present  year,  over  one-half  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  all  the  wine  growing  States  in 
the  Union.  The  total  consumption  of  wine 
in  America  during  the  past  year  was  only 
22,068,220  gallons,  of  which  18,366,393  gal- 
lons were  domestic  wines,  the  remainder 
being  imported .  California  could  therefore 
very  nearly  supply  the  demand  herself,  and 
as  in  quality  and  variety  her  wines  are  far 
ahead  of  all  others,  a  market  is  always  an 
assured  fact.  Carry  the  war  into  Africa 
and  there  will  be  fewer  complaints  from  the 
East  of  adulterations  and  the  impossibility 
of  getting  a  pure  California  wine  unless  un- 
der a  French  label. 


The  Aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  is  most  unsatisfactory.  The  Kefbrm 
party  is  carrying  matters  with  a  pretty  high 
hand,  too  high  in  fact  to  last  long.  Now 
that  Kalankaua  has  been  placed  under  re- 
straint, the  power  seems  to  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  military  dictator,  whose  rule 
is  much  more  obnoxious  than  that  of  the 
dethroned  puppet.  Volney  E.  Ashford  is 
the  new  ruler,  backed  by  the  military 
company  of  which  he  is  the  chief,  and  his 
unbridled  will  is  law.  The  press  is  gagged 
not  a  line  of  the  comments  of  the  American 
press  has  appeared  in  the  local  journals, 
even  the  proceedings  in  the  law  courts  are 
refused  to  reporters.  This  aspiring  branch 
of  the  Ashford  family  is  not  alone  in  his 
glory.  His  brother  ranks  as  attorney 
general  under  the  new  administration. 
With  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  army  un- 
der his  thumb,  the  opportunity  is  favorable 
for  the  exercise  of  autocratic  powers.  Just 
how  long  this  condition  of  affairs  will  last, 
is  impossible  to  divine.  The  muzzled  press 
gives  no  guiding  sign;  mute  under  the  pierc- 
ing eye  of  the  new  dictator.  A  general  col- 
lapse and  universal  chaos  is  nevertheless 
eminent  at  any  moment.  * 


A  Heavy  shipment  of  Cherry  Juice  from 
this  city  to  New  York,  was  noticed  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Mebchaht.  The  reason 
therefor  was  not  at  the  time  particularly 
plain,  and  some  hopes  were  excited  that 
local  wine  adulterators  were  about  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  and  desist  from  the  evil  of 
their  ways.  Unfortunately  however,  this  is 
another  instance  of  hopes  which  are  only 
born  to  be  rudely  shattered.  The  shipment 
was  made  because  there  is  more  money  to 
be  made  at  present  in  the  New  York  market, 
than  could  be  realized  by  working  it  up  into 
patent  bug  juice  in  this  city.  The  rise  in 
New  York  prices  is  caused  by  the  total 
failure  of  the  new  crop  in  Germany  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
old  and  small  stock  on  hand  for  export. 
This  chamiel  will  probably  dniin  the  sur- 
plus of  our  local  stock,  and  for  even  this 
small  mercy  may  we  all  be  devoutly  thank- 
ful.    Amen. 


Gbapk  Gbowebs  in  the  sonthern  portion 
of  the  State  are  enthused  over  so  successful 
shipment  of  a  oar  load  of  grapes  from 
Riverside  to  Chicago  by  the  cold  process. 
The  sale  of  this  fruit  which  arrived  in  per- 
fect condition,  was  made  at  a  rate  which 
would  give  the  grower  from  $55  to  $80  per 
ton.  It  is  now  thought  that  an  avenue  is 
opened  to  dispose  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Riverside  grape  crop,  which  amounts  an- 
nually from  8,000  to  10,000  tons.  If  these 
were  sold  at  an  average  of  $75  per  ton,  the 
returns  would  be  from  $600,000  to  $750,000 
giving  a  yield  of  from  $600  to  $750  per  acre 
net.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  calcu- 
lation of  a  local  grape  grower,  and  may  be 
slightly  exaggerated.  Still  the  idea  is  a 
good  one,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  success 
full  shipment  already  made,  it  should  be 
be  followed  up.  At  half  the  figures  quoted, 
there  is  big  money  in  it  lor  all  concerned. 


The  heavy  irains  in  Arizona,  which  seri- 
ously interfered  with  the  various  railroad 
systems  there,  did  not  delay  the  traffic  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  road  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours.  The  Great  Summit  Tun- 
nel in  the  Siskiyous  will  be  finished  before 
the  end  of  the  present  month.  The  force  of 
the  company  at  Batts  Pass  has  been  increas- 
ed, and  giading  is  going  rapidly  forward. 
Their  engineers  are  now  at  work  in  the 
Gaviota  Pass,  making  the  final  location  for 
the  road  through  there.  A  decision  ren- 
dered in  Santa  Barbara  renders  the  claims 
of  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  to  right  of  way  through 
this  pass  unquestioned. 


"  Shasta  "  is  the  title  of  an  elaborate  lit- 
tle work  which  has  just  been  issued,  de- 
scriptive of  the  wild  and  beautiful  scenery 
of  this  northern  portion  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia. The  varied  information  contained 
in  its  pages  will  prove  invaluable  to  the 
traveler  and  pleasure  seeker  in  this  inter- 
esting section  of  the  country.  In  literary 
style  the  work  is  faultless,  and  with  its 
artistic  illustrations  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  author,  Mr.  E.  McD.  John- 
stone. It  is  dedicated  in  a  graceful  manner 
to  Mr.  A.  N.  Towne,  the  General  Manager 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Company. 


Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, has  sent  to  the  Contra  Costa  Board  of 
Ti  ade  the  following  formula  of  a  preserva- 
tive fluid  for  preserving  fruit  in  jars  in  a 
fresh  state  for  exhibition  purposes:  Twenty- 
five  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  glycerine  dissolved 
in  water,  to  which  there  is  added  about  an 
ounce  of  salicylic  acid  to  every  five  gallons 
of  the  mixture;  and  bits  of  sal  soda  while  yet 
warm,  until  no  more  of  the  acid  remains 
afloat  in  it,  but  be  careful  not  to  add  an 
excess  of  soda  over  what  is  enough  to  make 
the  acid  dissolve.  Or  instead  of  the  acid  you 
may  use  a  conespouding  amount — about  an 
ounce  and  a  quarter — of  commercial  salicy- 
late of  soda,  which  will  dissolve  easily. 


Anent  the  manufacture  of  wine  in  Cali- 
fornia, we  learn  from  an  Eastern  paper  that 
Burpl  us  apricots  are  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. "  Experiments  show,"  continues  the 
writer  that  they  make  a  richly  flavored 
wine,  clear  and  effervescent  as  the  best 
best  champagne. 


The  Bbitisb  ship  Langdale,  which  sailed 
from  this  port  on  the  11th,  for  Great  Brit- 
ain, carried  21,266  gallons  of  brandy,  valued 
at  $26,155.  This  is  the  heaviest  shipment 
of  native  brandies  which  has  ever  been 
made  from  San  Francisco. 


Daring  the  pant  week  there  has  been  a 
brisk  demand  in  the  New  Y'ork  and  Chicago^ 
markets  for  California  raisinx,  and  good 
prices  have  accordingly  been  obtained. 
This  good  news  is  important  in  view  of  the 
proportions  to  which  raisin-making  has 
grown  here.  This  growth  can  be  best  ap- 
preciated by  the  following  comparison  of 
figures.  Only  six  years  ago  the  crop  of 
raisins  in  this  State  was  180,000  lbs.  Last 
year  the  crop  was  14,000,000  lbs,  and  this 
year's  crop  is  likely  to  exceed  the  latter 
figure.  Some  time  ago  it  was  stated  that 
the  Eastern  demand  for  California  raisins 
had  fallen  off  in  considerable  degree.  The 
cause  was  held  to  have  been  careless  meth- 
ods of  packing  which  robbed  the  fruit  of  its 
attractive  appearance.  The  present  de- 
mand and  prices  show  that  the  negligence 
has  been  corrected' 


HAWAIIAN   cii;»«rN. 


The  following  Hawaiians  have  arrived 
since  our  last  issue,  and  are  registered  at 
the  Occidental:  J.  A.  Cuzan,  Herbert  Dole, 
Walter  Doyle,  D.  Foster,  James  A.  Hop- 
per and  wife,  Robert  Lewers  and  wife,  T. 
May  and  wife,  James  R.  Benton,  A.  H. 
Smith,  C.  B.  Welles,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Wells, 
Miss  R.  M.  Wells,  Miss  Wight,  George  C. 
Williams  and  wife,  G.  K.  Wilder. 

!«lJUC)»»TIOai!«    TO    WINK    MEN. 


A  number  of  leading  wine  and  grape  men 
of  Napa  County,  determined  to  improve  the 
present  low  condition  of  the  market  for 
vines  in  the  hands  of  the  producer,  find  a 
proper  remedy  against  the  existing  evils 
leading  to  their  ruin  and  loss  of  their  homes 
by  sheriff's  sale,  in  the  following  plan  and 
proposition  to  the  wine  producers  of  this 
State,  which  plan,  also  serves  as  an  appeal 
to  fair  minded  men  of  means. 

1.  The  producer  must  be  enabled  to  sell 
in  future  no  more  new  wine,  having  for  new 
wine  only  one  purchaser,  the  San  Francisco 
wine  merchant.  Wine  makers  as  a  class, 
have  not  sufficient  means  to  house  two  vin- 
tages in  their  small  cellars.  Therefore  men 
of  means  should  assist  and  give  facilities 
for  storage  of  wine  in  the  city  and  in  prom- 
inent wine  districts  in  the  country.  Such 
warehouses  would  pay  their  proprietors  a 
handsome  interest.  In  a  solid  warehouse, 
wine  will  be  considered  a  good  security. 
Large  quantities  of  wine  under  one  roof  can 
be  extensively  advertised  cheaplj-  and  suc- 
cessfully and  be  put  under  proper  treatment 
for  a  small  amount  of  expense.  The  mar- 
ket will  never  be  overstocked  with  good, 
sound  old  wine. 

2.  The  producer  must  be  induced  to 
make  and  to  sell  no  more  inferior  wine, 
such  as  made  from  Mission  and  Malvoise. 
Nothing  ruins  the  prices  and  reputation  of 
good  California  wines  more  than  the  sale  of 
inferior  wines  at  low  piices.  The  grape 
man  must  sell  his  inferior  grapes,  and  the 
wine  man  his  inferior  wines  to  the  distiller. 
Large  co-operative  distilleries  should  be 
erected,  and  all  must  help  in  agitating  tl* 
establishment  of  U.  S.  Bonded  Brandy 
Warehouses,  not  only  in  New  Y'ork,  but  al- 
so in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinati,  New 
Orleans,  etc. 

3.  The  producers  must  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  "Condensed  Must  Plants." 

4.  The  producer  must  use  bis  influence 
at  the  time  of  election,  to  send  only  such 
men  as  representatives  of  our  Golden  Wine 
State  to  Congress,  who  are  known  as  honest 
friends  of  a  proper  National  Pure  Wine 
Law,  and  will  with  all  their  power  and  in- 
fluence, work  for  passing  the  much  needed 
law  to  protect  us  against  shameless  adul- 
teration. 


l'<9 
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RAISIN      uKOWING. 

C'mlirornia    the    LeailiiiK    Kalsin     Pro- 
ducer   of  the    inture. 

The  liesources  of  California  in  a  recent 
orticle  on  this  iuterestiug  subject,  says  that 
the  growing  of  raisin  grapes  is  now  attract" 
ing  great  attention  in  California.  The 
raisins  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  for  qual- 
ity and  size,  are  superior  to  those  of  Spain 
luul  Italy,  and  larger  and  finer  than  those 
of  any  other  part  ol  California.  Yield^ 
quality,  prices  and  market  point  to  this 
bnmch  of  industry  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
U.iibie  branches  of  farming.  The  capital 
required  is  small,  and  the  time  from  plant- 
ing to  producing  is  short.  The  work  is 
light,  and  well  adapted  to  women  and  chil- 
dren. It  is  infinitely  healthier,  easier  and 
more  profitable  than  kitchen  or  sewing  ma- 
chine work.  The  light  labor  can  be  done 
by  thousands  of  fair  hands  that  now  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  it  can  be  the  means  of 
rendering  large  numbers  of  women  self- 
supporting,  who  are  now  entirely  dependent 
upon  others. 

That  there  is  a  future  for  California  as  a 
raisin  producing  country  is  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  or  speculation.  The  industry 
has  passed  beyond  an  experiment,  and  is 
assuming  grand  proportions  in  the  products 
of  this  State.  Where  our  raisins  have  been 
sampled  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  verdict 
has  come  back  that  they  out-ranked  in 
quality  the  famed  raisins  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  grapes  usually  grown  for  raisins 
are  the  seedless  Sultana,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, also  known  as  the  Muscatel.  Rais- 
in making  has  been  well  described  as  follows 
by  a  prominent  raisin  grower:  The  sun- 
laved  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  offer  to 
the  vine  no  finer  soil  and  climate  than  the 
warm  valleys  of  California. 

The  abundant  water  supply  from  the 
snow-filled  canyons  of  the  mighty  Sierra, 
gives  health  to  the  vine  and  size  to  the 
berries,  while  the  long  summer  heat  fills 
the  grape  with  all  luscioucness.  When  the 
early  September  days  pour  a  torrid  heat 
upon  the  earth,  the  clusters  put  on  a  golden 
tint — the  royal  amber  of  ripeness.  Sun  and 
water  and  warmth  can  do  no  more.  The 
vintage  time  has  come  to  make  sweet  rais- 
ins, filled  with  jelly,  and  of  a  fine  brown 
color.  It  is  important  that  the  grapes  shall 
show  this  yellow  color. 

The  United  States  is  the  greatest  raisin 
consuming  country  in  the  world,  importing 
annually  1,500,000  boxes  from  Europe,  the 
products  of  which  are  produced  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  Malaga  and  Valencia  districts 
of  Spain.  The  duty  is  two  and  one-half 
cents  a  pound,  which  of  coarse  adds  to  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer.  Of  the  total 
amount  consumed,  not  more  than  one- 
twentieth  is  derived  from  California.  There- 
fore it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  largo  field 
for  the  production  of  raisins. 

George  Camp  raised  raisins  which  brought 
him  $300  per  acre  per  annum.  Scazighini 
got  $3000  worth  from  four  acres  in  one  sea- 
son; many  others  might  be  cited.  With  re- 
gard to  the  quality,  it  has  been  proved  by 
Mr.  Blowers  and  many  other  vineyardists 
that  the  San  Joaquin  valley  raisin  equals, 
if  it  does  not  surpass  all  others.  Here 
again  the  necessities  of  small  holdings  is 
made  apparent,  as  the  work  of  the  entire 
family  will  be  called  into  service,  and  not 
only  can  the  raisins  so  picked,  cured  and 
packed  be  sold  cheaper,  but  a  greater  pro- 
fit be  made  than  were  hired  labor  used. 
Therefore,  raisin-producing  is  especially 
adapted  to  families  owning  a  few  acres. 


The  following  figures  will  give  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  starting  a  raisin  farm  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  California : 

COST  ON  A  VINEYABD  OF  TEN  ACBES. 


Ten  acres  of  laud  at  $100  per  acre. 
6750  Muscat  cuttiugs  at  $5  per  acre . 
Plowing  and  harrowing,  $3  per  acre . 
Layirg  out  of  the  land  and  planting. 
After  cultivation  at  $3  per  acre 


lOOo 

50 

30 

100 

30 


Cost  of  the  first  year f  1210 

Pruning,  $3  per  acre 30 

Plowing  and  harrowing  three  times. .         75 


Cost  of  second  year. 
Pruning,  $5  per  acre. . . . 
Cultivating  three  times.. 

Cost  of  third  year. . . 
Pruning,  $6  per  acre  . . . 
Cultivating  three  times . . 


105 
50 
75 

125 
60 
75 


Cost  of  fourth  year. 

Pruning,  $8  per  acre 

Cultivating  three  times  . 


135 

80 
75 


Cost  of  fifth  year $     155 

BKCAPITUIiATION. 

First  year $  1,210 

Second  year 105 

Third  year 125 

Fourth  year 135 

Fifth  year 155 

Sixth  year 155 

Eaisins  produced  in  six  years  at  a 

cost  of  30  cents  per  box 2,370 

Total  expense $    4,255 

INCOME  EACH  TEAS. 

Second  year,  100  boxes  at  $1  50  a 

box $   150 

Third  year,  800  boxes  at  $1.50  a 

box 1,200 

Fourth  year,  2000  boxes  at  f  1.50  a 

box 3,000 

Fifth  year,  2400  boxes  at  $1.50  a 

box 3,600 

Sixth  year,  2G0O  boxes  at  $1-50  a 

box 3,900 


Total  income $  11,850 

Cost  of  six  years 4,258 


Net  profit  for  six  years  $     7,592 

From  this  time  on  the  vineyard  will  pro- 
duce the  full  profits  of  the  sixth  year.  From 
the  above  can  be  seen  what  results  can  be 
produced  from  a  small  capital  invisted, 
and,  as  shown,  thera  is  no  possibility  of 
overstoching  the  market. 


I,EADINW    THE    MARKET. 


this  State  this  season  at  better  prices  than 
were  at  first  anticipated. 

Our  local  packers,  who  were  willing  to 
contract  for  all  the  raisins  obtainable  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  at  five  cents  per 
pound  in  the  sweat  box;  but  latter  on  only 
offered  four  cents,  are  again  paying  the 
higher  price.  Late  advices  from  their  East- 
ern agents  justify  them  in  doing  so,  and  we 
ara  glad  to  note  this  fact.  Our  packers  are 
liberal-minded  men,  and  do  not  try  to  take 
all  the  profits  of  growing,  packing  and  mar- 
keting the  fruit,  but  on  the  contrary,  are 
quite  willing  to  divide  with  the  producer, 
and  give  him  as  large  a  margin  as  the  mar- 
kits  will  permit.  But  we  would  also  re- 
mind the  raisin  grower  that  he  should  not 
expect  too  much  at  the  hands  of  the  packer. 
A  profit  of  $100  to  $200  per  acre  is  more 
than  can  be  made  out  of  a  farm  devoted  to 
grain  raising  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
our  grape  and  fruit  growers  should  be  satis- 
fied with  a  reasonable  return.  Some  of  our 
raisin  growers  refused,  to  sell  early  in  the 
season  at  five  cents,  because  they  were  san- 
guine that  more  would  be  paid.  They  felt 
disposed  to  growl  when  the  price  dropped  to 
four  cents.  They  now  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  at  five  cents,  and  they  can  do 
as  they  choose  about  it.  We  will  not  advise 
them  either  way.  The  i>re8ent  price  may  go 
up.  It  may  go  lower  than  four  cents.  Five 
cents  per  pound  will  yield  a  handsome  re- 
turn, and  that  price  is  now  offered. 


9IIS.MON     WKAI>ES. 


H.M.NEWHALL 


OFFICE:  309  &  311  Sansome  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Shipping:  aiKl  Commission 
Merc-hants 


Agents  for  Growers  and  Manufac- 
turers. 


Charterers  of  Vessels  for  all  Trades 


Agents  for  the  Mexican  Phosphate 
and  Sulphur  Co's  Products. 

General  Insurance  Agents. 


^^Have  correspondents  in  all«he  Chief  Cities  o( 
the  United  Stages,  Europe,  Aust'"alia,  India.  China, 
and  the  principal  Islands  of  the  Pacific;  purchase 
ifoodij  and  hcII  California  Products  in  those  countries. 


An  Exchange  notes  ,that  notwithstanding 
the  determined  efforts  of  Spanish  growers 
and  their  friends  to  crush  or  seriously  crip- 
ple the  raisin  industry  in  California,  every- 
thing now  points  to  increased  demand  for 
the  California  product.  The  wonderful 
growth  of  the  raisin  business  in  this  State 
during  the  past  six  years,  has  not  had  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  market  price  in  the 
least,  but  has  rather  strengthened  it  instead. 
The  importation  of  foreign  raisins  to  this 
country  has  continued  large,  though  im- 
porters have  not  found  as  ready  sale  in  late 
years  as  formerly,  jobbers  preferring  to 
handle  the  California  fruit  on  account  of  its 
better  keeping  qualities.  In  this  latter  par- 
ticular, our  product  has  proven  so  far  super- 
ior to  the  Malaga  or  Valencia  article,  that 
no  trouble  is  now  experienced  in  selling 
California  raisins  side  by  side  with  the  im- 
ported fruit,  and  at  even  a  little  better 
price.  New  York  and  Chicago  dealers  are 
now  contracting  with  California  packers  at 
good  prices,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  in 
disposing  of  the  largely  increased  pack  of 


The  Los  Angeles  Herald  in  pleading  for 
the  existence  of  this  vine,  think  the  early 
vineyards  were  all   of   the   Mission   grape- 
Vintages  from  vines  of  this  variety  grown  on 
damp  lands  and  carelessly  made,  had  few 
of  the  characteristics  of  noble  wines.     They 
were  lacking  in  boquet  and  in  flavor,  and 
they  were  rough  and  acid.     Thus   grew   up 
a  desire  for   new  varieties  of  vines,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  imported  from  France  and 
Germany.       Intelligent   people   know    the 
great  difference  between  the  climate  along 
the  Rhine,  the  Rhone   and   the   Elbe   and 
Los  Angeles.     Ours  is  much  more  like  the 
climate  of  Italy  and   Spain.     The  Mission 
vine  came  from  the  latter  country.     In  spite 
of  these  facts  our  best  vignerons  give  them- 
selves over  to  the  opinion  that  the  Zinfan- 
del,    the   Blauo   Elbin,    the  Malvoisie,  the 
Berger  and  other  foreign  vines  would  make 
better  wines,  particularly  of  the  dry  varie- 
ties.    Experience   is  leading  a  good  many 
back  to  the  old-time  favorite.     People  here 
twenty  years  ago  always  did  know  that  the 
MiBsion  grape  was  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  wines  of   all  sorts,  and  of  the 
noblest  qualities.     Some  of  them  have  seen 
bottles  of  white,  dry  wines  made   of  this 
grape  opened,  that  sparkled  like  champagne, 
that  was  as  clear  as  a  crystal  spring,  with  a 
boquet  the  most  delicate  and  a  flavor  like 
nectar.      Cucamonga   wine   was   famous  a 
score  of  years   ago.     The  Anaheim  people 
made  white  wine  fit  for  the  table  of   any 
connoisseur  before  a  foreign  grape  had  been 
crushed  in  tlie  county.     For  a  sweet-wine 
family  all  know  that  the  old-timer  has  no 
superior  in   the   whole   vine   family.     For 
port,    angelica,    sherry,    and    for    brandy, 
there's  nothing  like  it.     As  it  is  discovered 
that  our  Zinfandel  possesses  too  much  acid 
and  will  not  become  smooth,  and  that  other 
foreign  grapes  fall  to  produce  ideal  wines, 
growers  are  learning  to  look  with  favor  on 
the  pioneer  grape  of  the  country.  ^  A  revul- 
sion in  favor  of  the  Mission  grape  has  al- 
ready set  in.     This  will  grow  into  a  perman- 
ent preference  tor  it,  which  will  set  it  before 
all  the  varieties  known. 


CieiiernI  AKeiits  for  the  Pacific  Coaat 

...oi' 

National  AssuranceCompany 

OF  IRELAND, 
4'a|>l  till 85.000.000 

Atlas   Assurance    Company, 

OF  LONDON, 

Capii  ai ge.noo.ooo 

Boylston  Insurance  Company 

OP  BOSTON,  MASS. 
<'a|>ltal  and  Niirplns 8716.809 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


We  Offer  for  sale  on  Favorable  Temis  to  the  Trade 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

Of  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS,  NAMELY: 

"CRANSTON   CABINET" 
'A.A.A."  "CENTURY" 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"MONOGRAM" 

VERY  OLD    AND    CHOICE,  IN     CASKS  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  QUART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK    CLUB"    Pure    Old   Rye 
And   "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  the 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whiskies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  them  by  the  niaui- 
pulating  dealer  being  that  they  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 


SOLE 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


HENRY  WAAS,  Wood  Turner. 


-MANUKAOTHRKR  Or— 

Wooden  Bun^.'S,  T.apa,  Plugs,  etc,,  Oak  Bungs,  So(t 

and   Hard  Wine  Wugs,  Soft  and    Hard    lap 

Plugs,  Wine  Satnpters,  Hung  Starters,  etc. 

702  MINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth,  S. 

[Established  Since  185(>. 


^ept.  10,  1887 


SA2J   FRANCISCO   MERCHANT. 
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WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &   CO. 

SHIFFING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 

MARKET    AND    MAIN    STREETS. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

NO.    71     HUDSON    STREET. 


AGENCIES    AT 


91    MICHIGAN    AVENUE, 

CHICAGO,    ILL. 


FLAVEL   WAREHOUSE,       NO.    75   NORTH    SPRING   ST., 

ASTORIA,   OR.  LOS    ANGELES,   CAL. 

NO.   4   BISHOPSGATE   STREET,   Within    E.   C.,    LONDON. 


54   DRURY   BUILDINGS, 

LIVERPOOL. 


Sole   and  Exclusive  Agents  for  following  Brands   of  Salmon: 

COLUMBIA     RIVER. 

Booth  &  Co,  Black  Diamond,  Coleman  Flag,  McG-owan  Bros'  "Trap"  Brand,  Fisher- 
man's Pkg  Co,  Aberdeen  Pkg  Co,  White  Star  Pkg  Co,  Jas.  Williams  &  Co,  Thistle 
Pkg  Co,  Columbia  Canning  Co,  McG-owan  &  Sons'  "Keystone"  brand,  Sea- 
side  Pkg   Co,  J.   W.   Hume   "Autograph"   brand. 


OUTSIDE     RIVERS. 


WACHUSETTS    PKG   CO, 

"SILVERSIDE"    BRAND, 

BATH    CANNING   CO, 

GARDINER    PKG    CO, 
HERA   PKG   CO, 

"TOMAHAWK"    BRAND,I 

SUNNYS1DE   PKG   CO. 


FRASER     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    CO., 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    PACKING    CO., 

ENGLISH    &    COMPANY 

SKEENA     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO     RIVER. 

COURTLAND    PACKING    CO.,    JONES    &    ANDERSON. 


We  also  ofler  For  Sale  of  Other  Columbia,  Sacramento  a,nd  Fraser  River  Salmon : 


Geo.  W.  Hume's  "Fiag"  brand, 

Hapgood   &   Co., 

I    X    L, 

Pillar   Rocic   PIcg  Co., 

Geo.   T.   Meyers, 

Ocean   Canning  Go. 

Badolett  &  Co.,  (Flats), 


Washington    PItg  Go's   "Favorite" 

Brand, 
*' Epicure"  brand. 
Pacific  Union  Pkg  Co., 

Cutting  Pl(g  Go's  "Cocktail"  (Flat«\     Point  Adams, 
A.  Lusk  &  Go's  pack,  Wadham's   Fraser   River. 

"Mermaid"   brand, 


Scandinavian  Pkg  Co.^ 
West  Coast  Pkg  Co., 
Warren  &  Co., 
"Carquinez"  brand; 


.ALASKA     FISH. 

Karluk  Pkg  Co.,  "Challenge"  brand,  Arctic  Pkg  Co.,  Arctic  Pkg  Go's  "King"  Salmon. 

We  also  have  the  "  O  &  O  "  brand,   an  outside  river  fish,  and  many  other  brands,  that 

can  be  had  on  application. 


WE     ARE     SOLE     AGENTS    FOR    THE     CELEBRATED 

Golden  Gate  Packing  Co,  "Black  Diamond"  brand  of  fruits, 
Barbour  &  McMurtry's  fruits  in  glass,  Coleman's  "Flag" 
brand  of  fruit,  San  Lorenzo  Pkg  Co,  Riverside  Fruit  Co, 

Colton  Cannery,  J.  Lusk  Canning  Co,  San  Mateo  Pkg  Co, 

Sierra    Madre    Packing    Co,    Santa    Clara    Packing    Co. 


Our  lines  of  Canned   Fruits   and  Canned  Salmon  are  inconipurable,  and  we  will   make  prices  F.O.B.   or   C.I.F.   for  Great 

Britain,  Australia  and  the  Colonies. 
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SAN   PRANCI8C0   MEROHA>^T. 


Sept.  10,  1887 


OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 

<.PeR  STEAMER  SA,N  JOSE,  SEPT-    1st,   1887. 
TO  NEW  YOEK. 


AL 

A  V 
b  A 
CJ. 
AF 
J  K 
I-  L 
111 
I'll 
Kli 
11  r 
LO. 
HI) 
I.  I, 
J  A 
K  A 
G  K 
111- 
U  C 


&Co., 
Co... 
iCo. 


P  .. 

&S. 


&H. 


Trapolli,  Series  &  Co 
C  Schillin|f&  Uo 


C  Carpy  &  Co. 


B  Dreyfus  &  Co 

Lachman  &  Jacobi . . . 

Lenonnand  Bros 

Lachman  &  Jacobi . . . 


Napa  Valley  Wine  Co. 


PACKASKS  AND  CONTENTS. 


50  barrels  Wine 

•200  barrels  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine 

3  barrels  Wine 

•J6  barrets  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

1 0  barrels  Wine  

10  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine  

16  barrels  Wine 

15  barrels  Wine 

1 2  barrels  Wine        

100  barrels  Wine 

2  half  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wiiie 

25  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

7  barrels  Wine 


ToUl  amount  of  Wine 2«.900 


SALlOtiS 

VAIjt'K 

2.390 

«06B 

9,52« 

3,810 

96 

77 

14S 

123 

1250 

362 

1262 

437 

600 

15- 

498 

186 

1,251 

426 

754 

215 

753 

217 

699 

222 

4,723 

1,22.5 

33 

24 

467 

131 

1,284 

363 

614 

145 

617 

146 

349 

207 

TO  MEXICO. 


A  V,  Mazatlair . 
F  M,  Mazatlan  , 

A  P,  Mazatlan . . 
C  O,  Mazatlan 


B  F  C,  Acapulco. 
J  M,  Acapulco . . . 
E  L,  Acapulco.. .. 


t^atrera,  Roma  &  Co. 
B  Dreyfus  &  Co 


W  Loaiza 

J  O  Meyerink   . . 
Uedin^cton  &  Co  . 


2  casks  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

I  half-barrel  Wine  . . 
1  barrel  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

2  half  bar-rels  Wine  . 

1  keg  Wine 

I  barrel  Brandy 

1  barrel  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine . . . 
Total  amount  of  Brandy . 


76 
48 


119 

45 
bO 
38 
48 

398 

45 


TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA.. 


JC,  Aeajutla     tlrruela  &  Urioste  . 

J  J  C,  Punta  Arenas 


J  M  O,  Aeajutla. 

M  T,  Aeajutla 

CD,  Aeajutla 

J  S,  Funtas  Arenas  . 
L  K  M,  Gharnperico. 
L  &  S,  Chaniperieo  . 


R  A,  Funtas  Arenas  . 


LS  A 

San  Jose  de  Guatemala. 


L  A,  Corinto 


SchwartiBros 

Montealegre  &  Co 
L  S  Andrew 


John  T  Wright. 


V  H,  La  Libertad 

FA  A,  Puntas  Arenas 8  Dreyfus  i  Co. 

H  &  Co,  San  Jo^e  de  OuatemalajParrolt  &  Co 

B  B  &  Co,  La  Libertad Bloom,  Baruch  4  Co . 


L  S  A,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala.. :  L  S  Haas 

H  V,  PunUs  Arenas  ....    !J  Julien  &  Co. 


5  kejrs  Wine 

15  barrels  Wine 

10  esses  Wine 

4  barrels  Wine 

4  barrels  Wine 

barrels  Wine 

2  ket^s  Wine 

16  cases  Wine 

10  ca-es  Wine .     ., 

.5  packat'es  Whiskey... 

.5  kejfs  Wine         

,5  packages  Wine 

2  ke^s  Wine 

2  half-barrel*  Whiskey. 

2  cases  Whiskey 

20  cases  Wine 

90  cases  Wine 

20  cases  Wine 

1  case  Whiskey 

1  barret  Wine 

5  half  barrets  Wine 

1 0  cases  Wine 

1  kej;  Whiskey 

4  cases  Whiskey 

n  barrets  Whiskey 

1  barrel  Whiskey 

1  barrel  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  181  cases  and . . . . 
Total  aiuotuit  of  Wiiiskey.,  22  cases  and. 


200 ! 
I 
40 
88 
30 
10 


30 
62 


60 
134 

12 

214 
39 
51 
62 


786 
31 


TO  GERMANY. 


N  B,  Bremen     I  »J  Schiltins:  &uo |  1  barrel  Wine. 


48  1 


TO  TAHITI— Per  Brio  Tahiti,  Sept.  1,  1887. 


J  B 

AC&Co 

Capt  J  Palmer. 


C  Carpy  &  Co 

Crawford  ^  Co.  ... 
P  G  Sabatie  &  Co  . 


J  H  C 

M  in  diamond 
LB 


Wilkins  &  Co. 
J  E  Thayer... 
J  Firret 


11  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Wmc 

4  barrels  Wine    

1  barrel  Brandy  . . . 
3  barrels  Wine 

2  barrets  Wine 

5  packages  Wine  . . 

I  barrel  Wine 

1  half- barrel  Wine. 


Total  amount  of  Wine 
Total  amouHt  of  Brandy . 


528 
49 

200 
22 

160 

100 
92 

sa 

27 


1,181 
22 


TO  CHINA— Per  Steamer  City  of  New  York,  Sept.  1st,  1887. 


F  V  &  Co,  Hongkong. . 
Th  Kayser,  Yokohama 

H  E  A,  Yokohama 

H  E  A,  Kobe 

H  B,  Yokohama 


O  S  Yokohama. 


B  Dreyfus* Co  .. 
C  Schilling*  Co. 
H  rscbler  Bros  .  . 


CCarpyiCo 

Williams,  Dimond&Co. 


126  cases  Wine 

7  barrels  Wine 

1 0  barrels  vVine 

5  barrels  Wine  .     

5  half  puncheons  Wine.. 

3  cases  Whiskey 

1  barrel  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  125  cases  and. 
Total  amount  of  Wh'skey,  3  cases 


K33 
5UII 
260 
300 

40 


1,423 


MISCELLANEOUS  SHIPMENTS. 


89.430 


$05 


65 
40 


90 

125 

32 

28 
83 


$403 
125 


».')6 

191 

40 

43 

80 

22 

lo 

66 

65 

90 

40 

40 

30 

247 

65 

110 

361 

75 

16 

25 

126 

40 

33 

34 

535 

119 

46 

62 


« 1,404 
1,139 


$48 


¥264 

25 

100 

44 

76 
62 
21 
27 


»5e4 
44 


$500 
166 
250 
125 
159 
24 
30 


»],230 
24 


DUTINATION. 


Honolulu. 
Kahulin... 


Carbarian. 
Anna 


Bark 

Schooner. 


Total. 


390 
82 


472 


J273 

88 


tbei 


Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers 28,083  gallons      $12,237 

Total  Miscellaneous  shipments , *  3,124      '•  2,203 


THE  CONjOEBOR 

OF  ALL 

Throat  and  Lung  Diseases 

For   Sale   l>y   all    l>rii{;:{fiMls. 

CATARRH,  ASTHMA. 

Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Croup,  Bronchitis, 

Neuralgia,  Sadden  Colds,  Sore 

Throat,  etc., 

POSITIVELY  CURED 


[Patented  April,  1880.] 
Sent  by   Mnll  or  ExpresN  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price,   t3.lK)  (Smoke   Ball,  $2.00,   Debel- 
lator— the  constitutional  treatment— $1.00)  and  four 
cents  in  stamps.     Address 

Carbolic  Smoke  Ball  Co., 

«S2  MARKKT   STKEET, 

San  Francisco. 
i^'Beware  of  Hurtful  Imitation* 


UR.«FK    RI»T. 


Keiuarks  by  A.   w.  Peantou,   Snperlu- 
loiideut  Viiielaud  <'<»iu|»auy. 


GrandtotaU 31,207 


$14,440 


The  region  known  as  the  "  ViueUnd 
Tract,"  in  southern  New  Jersey,  since  its 
settlement  in  18G1,  has  been  largely  de- 
voted to  grape  culture.  The  vines,  princi- 
pally Concord,  were  healthy  for  some  years 
and  yielded  profitable  crops. 

About  the  year  1869,  "  the  grape  rot'' 
appeared  in  South  Vineland,  thence  gradu- 
ally spreading  and  increasing  in  virulence 
as  it  spread.  In  a  young  vineyard  which  I 
purchased  in  1872,  then  bearing  its  first 
crop,  the  manifestations  of  the  disease  were 
scattering  and  slight;  the  next  year  a  greater 
per  cent,  of  the  crop  was  damaged,  and  by 
1876  the  destruction  caused  by  rot  was 
nearly  total. 

Microscopic  inspection  showed  the  dis- 
ease to  be  the  work  of  a  fungus  Fhoma  uvi- 
cola  and  distinguished  by  the  European 
botanist  (von  Thumen)  as  being  of  Ameri- 
can origin.  In  his  work.  The  Fungi  of  the 
Grape  Vine,  he  describes  this  Phoma  as 
known  to  him  only  through  specimens  sent 
from  southern  New  Jersey  and  from  South 
Carolina. 

It  appears  usually  when  the  berry  of  the 
grape  is  about  two-thirds  grown,  the  dates 
of  its  first  appearance  each  year  iu  this  lat- 
itude varying  from  June  20th  to  July  10th. 
A  small,  whitish  spot,  about  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a 
brownish  areole,  appears  on  or  iu  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  grape.  The  areole  enlarges 
until  the  entire  superfices  of  the  berry  is  in- 
volved.    It  is  then  dark  brown  and  is  cov- 


ered with  a  multitude  of  minute  black  pim- 
ples, which  are  located  immediately  beneatli 
the  outer  skin.  These  are  the  perithecia  or 
seed  capsules  of  the  fungus.  When  they 
are  matured,  which  is  about  twenty-five 
days  from  date  of  apparent  infection,  they 
burst,  rupturing  the  epidermis  of  the  fruit, 
and  extrude  a  mass  of  pores. 

Only  familiarity  with  its  appearance  be- 
neath the  lens  can  give  one  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  almost  boundless  fecundity  of  this 
Pho7tm.  And  this  must  be  comprehended 
before  we  can  account  for  the  visible  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  manifested  in  the  vine- 
yard. 

After  successive  crops  of  the  Phmna  these 
germs  multiplied  so  that  single  berries  often 
exhibited  numerous  "rot  specks"  or  points 
of  initial  infection.  I  have  counted  seven- 
teen on  one  grape,  and  have  seen  the  entire 
crop  of  a  vine,  say  25  per  cent,  of  fruit,  de- 
stroyed by  a  single  invasion  of  the  Phoma, 
not  a  berry  escaping. 

Some  writers  have  regarded  the  disease 
as  constitutional,  existing  in  the  circulation 
of  the  vine  and  imbibed  through  its  roots, 
the  symptoms  developing  similarly  to  the 
eruption  of  the  smallpox  in  man;  but  it  is 
now  proved  that  the  infecting  germ  of  the 
Phoma  floats  in  the  atmosphere,  whence  it 
alights  upon  and  takes  root  in  the  exterior 
of  the  grape.  Disseminated  by  the  wind, 
these  germs  drift  abroad  as  do  the  atoms  of 
vapor  in  a  fog,  and  thus  gradually  spread 
from  place  to  place.  I  have  seen  this  inva- 
sion from  an  old  infected  vineyard  into  and 
through  the  rows  of  a  young  vineyard 
plaoted  beside  it,  the  row  of  young  vines 
contiguous  to  the  old  being  nearly  stripped 
of  fruit  by  the  rot,  the  next  row  less  dam- 
aged, and  so  on,  until  the  tenth  row  distant 
gave  scarcely  a  sign  of  infection.  So,  in 
the  uncultivated  ten'itory  which  sui rounds 
the  infected  region,  where  new  farms  are 
opened  and  new  vineyards  planted,  which 
are  yet  comparatively  isolated,  and  which 
we  see  are  for  a  time  healthy,  we  have 
yearly  the  proof  that  the  presence  of  the  in- 
fecting germ  is  a  prerequisite  to  production 
of  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

In  an  infected  vineyard  these  germs 
hibernate  upon  the  fallen  and  rotted  berries 
and  dried  petioles  of  the  vine.  Their  vital 
activity  is  developed  and  their  capacity  for 
infection  is  aided  by  warmth  and  moisture. 
After  the  germination  of  the  first  crop  of  the 
Pkovia  in  the  summer,  which  is  doubtless 
produced  from  the  debris  in  the  vineyaid, 
successive  attacks  come  during  August  and 
September  from  the  spores  set  free  from 
the  perithecia  as  they  matured  in  the  rot- 
ting grape. 

But  if  drought,  intense  as  it  sometimes  is 
in  this  locality,  prevails  at  the  season  when 
grape  rot  is  not  to  be  expected,  the  disease 
will  not  appear  until  there  is  a  moist  atmos- 
phere. 

Three  years  ago  I  decided  to  try  other 
devices  than  those  already  used  against  the 
assault  of  the  grape  rot.  I  selected  a  block 
of  1,000  Concords,  from  which,  through  the 
summer,  I  liad  the  symptoms  of  infection 
removed  as  fast  as  they  appeared.  All  the 
rotted  grapes  were  picked  weekly  from  the 
clusters,  picked  up  from  beneath  the  trellis, 
taken  away  and  burned.  The  leaves  wher- 
ever spotted  by  the  Phoma  were  also  gath- 
ered. The  benefit  of  this  disinfection  was 
visible  at  the  vintage,  but  the  difference 
was  yet  more  manifest  the  next  season, 
when  the  vines  thus  cleaned  showed  an  im- 
provement of  at  least  50  per  cent,  in  their 
crop. 

The  second  year  I  also  tried  burying  all 
the  debris  of  the  vineyard  late  in  the  spring 
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with  R  i)low,  leaving  the  soil  thereafter  an- 
dinlurbed  during  the  Kummer. 

On  t'nch  side  of  the  lerris  I  threw  a  fur- 
row nwny  from  it,  then  rak  d  the  dry  leaves 
and  roltid  Kiapes  which  lay  ben-  nth  the 
vibes  into  IIkkc  fnrrows.  then  thpw  the 
furrow  slice  back  again  and  plowed  the  in- 
tcrnpaceK,  careful  to  bury  all  the  surface 
deposits  completely.  After  this  the  vine- 
yard was  left  uncultivated  and  it  grew  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  weeds,  but  it  yielded  n 
good  crop  of  grapi  s  also. 

The  good  effict  of  this  suppression  of 
g'  rius  of  the  epidemic,  when  this  vineyard 
was  compared  with  othi  r«  adjacent  not 
thus  treated,  was  reinarkabie.  I  found, 
however,  iipon  inspecting  the  rows  during 
the  summer  that  my  men  who  did  the  rak 
iug  had  been  careless,  in  some  places  not 
doing  clean  work;  besides,  the  rake  teeth 
failed  to  catch  all  of  the  little  rotted  berries 
lying  around  on  the  ground;  some  of  these 
remained  on  the  stirface,  and  wherever  I 
found  most  of  this  debris,  thire  above  it,  on 
the  vines,  were  the  most  rotten  grapes.  It 
was  plain  that  the  germs  of  the  Phoma 
floated  upwards  from  their  nidus  on  the 
soil  beneath. 

This  spring,  1886, 1  n  solved  to  make  the 
work  of  disinfection  more  thorough.  Sub- 
stituting hoes  for  rakes,  I  scraped  the  sur- 
face clean,  and  then  buried  everything  with 
a  plow,  making  afterwards  a  final  inspec- 
tion to  see  that  the  job  was  complete. 

For  comparison  I  left  one  block  of  vines 
with  the  rotted  grapes  from  the  previous 
year  uubnriid,  but  suffered  all  my  vines  to 
remain  uncultivated,  after  the  plowing, 
which  was  done  late  in  May. 

The  result  fulfilled  my  expectation,  and 
has  rewardid  me  for  my  trouble.  In  the 
block  where  the  infection  was  left  unburied 
there  was  fully  ten  times  as  much  as  else- 
where. Upon  the  hundred  vines  from 
whence  the  rotting  grapes  of  this  season 
were  not  removed  there  was  rather  more  rot 
than  where  the  vines  were  kept  continually 
cleaned  of  diseased  8i)ecimens. 

These  observations  enable  me  to  occount 
for  phenomenon  of  the  rot  which  were 
before  somewhat  puzzling.  . 

A  neighbor's  vineyard,  which  was  culti- 
vated constantly  and  which  rotted  persist- 
ently, was  situated  on  a  slope  descending 
from  high,  dry  sand  down  to  heavier  soil, 
which,  from  its  position,  was  naturally 
more  moist.  We  every  year  noticed  that 
the  rot  was  worse  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
vineyard,  which  seemed  paradoxical,  be- 
cause we  were  disposed  to  regard  the  low- 
est and  most  moist  localities  as  being  natu- 
rally favorable  to  the  development  ot  the 
foDgns. 

We  may  now  expect  that  where  the  soil 
was  driest  and  lightest  the  cultivator  most 
readily  stirs  up  the  infecting  germs  together 
with  the  dust.  Such  was  my  experience 
when  I  cultivated  my  own  vines. 

On  another  occasion  when  grape  rot  was 
excel  dingly  prevalent,  my  attention  was 
calWd  to  a  small  vine  entirely  free  from  rot, 
while  desolation  was  all  around  it.  It  was 
npon  low  ground  frequently  flooded  by  the 
rains,  abundant  that  season,  the  water 
sometimes  standing  upon  it  an  inch  or 
more  in  dt  pth  for  several  hours  after  a  hard 
shower. 

That  these  vines,  down  in  the  swamp, 
should  be  uninjured  by  disease  while  those 
on  the  high  land  around  were  ruined  seemed 
inexplicable.  We  may  now  account  for  this 
strange  exemption  on  the  plausible  suppo- 
sition that  the  infecting  germs  of  the  Pho- 
ma, doubtless  present  in  this  vineyard  as 


elsewhere,  were  simply  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud.   . 

In  nnfavorab'e  seasons,  when  atracs- 
pheric  heat  und  '  hutnidity  prevail,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  badly-aflfected  districts 
any  of  the  means  of  p.oti  clion  here  sug- 
gested may  be  <  ffectual,  at  least  not  nnli  ss 
they  are  nniversally  and  thoroughly  em- 
phjyed.  The  atmosphere  becomes  full  of 
the  intinitesimal  germs  of  the  /"Aowia  which 
will  drift  everywhere  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  Hence,  at  such  times  the  attempt  of 
any  single  viliculturist  to  protect  his  vines 
from  rot,  provided  he  be  surrounded  by 
neglected  and  infected  vineyards,  will  be 
almost  useless. 

_  A  few  years  since,  during  a  hot  and  hu- 
mid August,  I  proved  the  fact  of  this  gener- 
al prevalence  of  the  infecting  gems  by  re- 
moving from  the  bags  in  which  they  were 
inclosed  perfectly  ripe,  healthy  olnste'rs  of 
white  grapes  and  exposing  them  upon  the 
roof  of  an  out-house,  remote  from  the  vine- 
yard. In  a  few  days  the  clusters  were 
spotted  by  the  infection.  I  found  that  I 
could  not  take  grapes  from  the  paper  bags 
which  had  protected  them,  pack  them  and 
ship  them  without  endangering  their  infec- 
tion even  by  this  trifling  exposure.  They 
caught  the  disease  while  on  the  way  to 
market. 

Whethi  r  the  vines  may  be  nourished  by 
special  fertilizers  as  to  fortify  it  constitu- 
tionally against  assaults  of  these  destruct- 
ive iuugi  is  a  very  interesting  question,  and 
many  illustrations  of  the  plausibility  of  this 
proposition  might  be  adduced.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  in  this 
region  at  least,  we  notice  that  wherever  the 
soil  of  the  vineyard  is  least  fertile  and  the 
vines  are  most  unthrifty,  there  they  are 
most  damaged  by  the  depredations  of  fungi. 
An  enormous  and  exhausting  crop  of  fruit 
one  year  will  be  apt  to  invite  a  fungus  erup- 
tion the  next  year.  I  have  seen  a  liberal 
manureing  over  a  portion  of  a  vineyard 
maintain  that  portion  in  reasonable  health 
while  the  unfertilized  vines  adjacent  were 
ravaged  by  rot  and  mildew. 

The  grape  diseases  in  southern  New  Jer- 
sey themselves  afford  a  striking  example  in 
general  of  the  injurious  effects  of  insufiBcient 
fertility.  The  soil  here  is  mainly  a  deposit 
of  sand  and  gravel  from  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  and  is  comparatively  sterile.  Of  two 
important  elements,  analysis  shows  it  to 
possess  merely  "a  trace."  These  deficien- 
cies are  lime  and  potassa.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, rot  and  mildrew  have,  in  seasons 
favorable  to  their  development,  swept  all 
before  them.  In  other  parts  of  the  State, 
on  a  different  soil,  and  where  lime  and  po- 
tassa had  been  liberally  applied  in  fertiliza- 
tion, though  rot  and  mildew  were  yearly 
present  in  the  vineyard,  they  worked  but  lit- 
tle harm.  Thus,  for  example,  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  counties  in  the  State,  a  viticul- 
turist  informed  me  a  few  years  since  that 
he  "  had  some  considerable  rot  in  his  vine- 
yard," but  he  had  harvested  19,000  pounds 
of  grapes  from  one  acre  of  Concords. 

Contrast  this  with  the  yield  of  an  acre  of 
Concords  on  the  land  of  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors. The  vines,  ten  years  old,  were  well 
stt  with  fruit,  but  it  rotted.  I  bought  the 
crop;  total,  156  pounds. 

In  one  of  my  vineyards  some  years  ago  I 
estimated,  on  June  30th,  that  I  had  twenty 
pounds  per  vine  set  on  4,000  vines.  Bot 
began  July  5th.  I  finally  harvested  aboat 
two  pounds  per  vine.  I  mention  these  ex- 
periences just  to  let  outsiders  know  what 
Pnoma  uvicnla  is  capable  of  doing. 

We  may  get  instruction  upon  this  subject 
of  vital  resistance  to  disease  germs  from  the 


grapevine  itself.  Certain  varieties  are  seen 
to  be  especially  subject  to  fungus  attacks. 
Why?  It  is  said  '-because  they  are  less 
hardy;  innately  more  liable  to  disease;  the 
skin  of  the  fruit  is  too  thin,  the  foliage  is 
not  leathery  enough,''  etc.  Other  varieties 
are  healthy  under  almost  all  conditions. 
Why?  "Oh.  they  are  hardy  sorts.  The 
skin  of  the  grape  is  thick,  and  not  easily 
penetrated  by  the  fungus  germs.  The  foli- 
age is  tough,  and  defeuded  by  a  peculiar 
fuzziness,  so  that  the  p9res  of  the  perono- 
spora  cannot  root  into  it.''  But  these  ex- 
planations do  not  exactly  explain.  For 
examjile,  the  Ives  Snelling  is  reputed 
"hardy,''  and  usually  is  so.  I  have  many 
vines  of  this  variety,  and  their  fruit  has 
never  rotted,  though  Concords  groiving 
among  them  were  badly  diseased.  Yet,  on 
neighboring  farms,  growing  upon  sandy 
knolls,  whf  re  the  soil  might  be  termed  ex- 
hausted (if  there  was  originally  anything  to 
exhaust),  I  have  seen  the  Ives  seedling 
completely  riddled  by  rot.  It  was  evident 
here  that  it  needed  something  more  than  its 
thick  hide  and  hardiness  to  save  it. 

From  such  observations  as  I  have  been 
able  to  make  during  the  past  three  years  of 
various  experiments  over  a  tolerably  widely 
extended  grape  culture,  I  am  much  disposed 
to  believe  that  by  giving  the  vine  a  full 
supply  of  all  the  elements  of  nutrition — am- 
monia, phosphate  of  lime,  potassa  and  lime 
— and  by  a  general  adoption  of  the  means 
of  disinfection  which  I  have  indicated,  we 
have  little  to  fear  from  grape  rot. 


WANTED  ! 


An  agency  in  Chicago  for  a  noted  vine- 
yard, by  a  party  who  has  a  large  first-class 
trade,  on  aged  California  Wines  and  Bran- 
dies. Best  of  references.  CorresiX)udence 
solicited.  Address  Wine  Salesman,  this 
office. 
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OENOTANNIN." 


The  undersign!  d  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  vviue  Orow.  rs.  Wine  Merchants  and  the 
Trade  to  the  siipi  rior  merits  of 

ciievaiiier-ApiHrts'  "  Oenotannin," 

as  a  corrective  and  a   purifier  to  all   light 
Table  Wines,  WhUe  tind  litd. 

Its  merits  are  best  stated  as  follows: 

/.     HHng    uned    at.    the    lime    »f 
crvahiiiy  the  grapvH  into  niutili 

It  regulates  and  secures  (he  perfect  fer- 
mentation of  the  must  into  wine. 

It  combines  with  the  ferments,  uiyco- 
dermes  and  albuminoides,  etc.,  and  precipi- 
tates all  impurities,  insoluble,  into  the  lees. 

It  concentrates  and  diminishes  the  lees, 
leaving  a  larger  quantity  of  pure  wine. 

The  wine  being  freed  of  all  disturbing 
elements,  it  promotes  its  perfect  develop- 
ment of  color  and  bouquet,  of  natural 
strength  and  aroma. 

II.  Being  used  on  fermented 
wines  before  the  second  Clarifi- 
cation: 

It  calms  and  regnlates  the  second  fermen- 
tation of  young  wines. 

It  restores  the  natural  tannin  of  the  wines 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  by 
imperfect  fermentation  or  treatment. 

It  strengthens  and  dcvelopes  their  natural 
color  and  aroma,  prejiaring  and  assisting 
them  for  thorough  clarification  and  ripening 
them  for  earlier  delivery. 

Directions  for  Use  on  Applitnlion. 

For  tale  in  tins  of  1  kiIo=2  1-5 lbs.  each, 

by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co.. 

314  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco 


CHALLENOt: 

DOUBLE  ACTING  HORIZONTAL  WINE  FORCE  PUMP. 

ON  PLANK,  WITH  BRASS  LINED  CYLINDER,  ADJUSTABLE  LEVER. 


This  cut  represents  our  Horizontal  Cliallrnsre 
Wine  Pump,  of  (treat  coinpattnesf*  and  power, 
for  u  e  ill  iciiie  celturs  for  punipinfi:  from  one 
tank  into  another.  The  Cylintlers  of  cur  Iron 
Pumps  are  brass  lined,  the  piMton  rod,  valves  and 
valve  seats  are  brasn.  The  nutu  on  the  rods  or 
either  side  of  pump  exposal  to  the  a^Ttion  of 
water  or  wine,  are  non-corrr  siTe.  Onr  alt  Brask 
lumps  are  made  entirly  of  brass,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  le>et,  )*nd  at  an  extra  charge  we 
uill  furnish  them  also  with  ail  metallic  \alvt». 

The  water-ways  ar»  large  and  very  direct,  and 
the  whok  pump  is  so  simple  th»t  there  is  no 
liability  to  ^et  out  of  ordtr/and  so  substantial 
as  to  be  very  enduring.  This  Pump  is  extensively 
U'^ed  by  Wine  Men.  Bein-r  co**  pnct  it  is  easily 
reraoveJ  from  place  to  place.  The  amngement 
of  the  lever  maken  it  less  laborious  to  work 
than  the  ordinary  lever.  We  ru<  ommcnd  thei 
Pump  to  wine  dealers  as  the  mo^t  serviceable 
Pump  for  their  requirements,  rnd  guarantee 
tbem  equal  in  every  respect  to  anv  Pump  for 
this  puri^ose  in  the  market.  It  is  simple  m  itg 
construction,  and  can  be  taken  a}  art  and  put 
together  with  an  ordinary  wrench.  We  (^aran- 
tee  this  ptimp  to  work  one-*bird  easier  tban  any 
other  Pump  we  know  of.  and  to  pump  one-thir<i 
more  wine  with  the  Mitne  amount  of  labor  in  the 
same  iriven  time.  You  will  nee  by  (eMtmoniah 
that  we  do  not  claim  one-ha'f  wha'-  the  fiartit^ 
who  are  using  thorn  dn.  K.t^'H  PI'Ml*  ■** 
OITAKANTEEn.  If  they  <lo  not  oome  up  to 
our  guarantee  you  may  return  it,  uid  wc  will 
pay  all  chargec. 


Send  for  Special  Prices. 

We  carry  the  most  complete  line  of  Wine  Hose,  Wine  Cocks,  Wine  Press.  Grape 
Crashers,  etc.,  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

^rfiewi  ror  Wln«  BlAkor«i*  Catalo^ncnei 

WOODIN&  LITTLE, 

609  and  01  liMARKET  STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO 
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PKVNINU    THE     VINE. 


In  the  August  number  of  the  Fruit  and 
Grape  Grower,  H.  C.  Schmitz,  contributes 
thu  following  information  on  the  pruning 
and  treatment  of  the  grape  vine: 

The  lengthy  teachings  of  the  books  seem 
to  confuse;  but  the  pruning  of  the  grape 
vine  is  far  from  oflferiug  the  difficulties  of 
tree  pruning.  While  an  injury  done  to  a 
tree  by  faulty  pruning  is  often  irreparable, 
the  nature  of  the  viut's  growth  allows  re- 
paration in  spring  and  summer,  if  proper 
forethought  bii  used.  In  pruning  the  grape 
vino  the  first  question  the  operator  has  to 
answer,  and  he  must  answer  it  clearly  in 
his  imagination,  is,  "  What  will  this  grape 
Tine  be  in  one,  two,  three  and  four  mouths 
hpuce?" 

A  few  rough  sketches  of  the  different 
future  stages  of  growth  cannot  fail  to  make 
the  primer  clearly  understand  how  much 
and  what  must  be  cut  away.  But  the 
fouudaliou  to  the  future  good  and  safe 
pruning  of  the  grape  vine  has  to  be  laid 
now,  when  the  wood  for  next  year's  crop 
begins  to  form— when  the  buds  start,  and 
soon  the  shoots  will  push  to  a  tangled  mass 
if  not  restricted.  This  restriction  must  be 
well  measured,  neither  too  much  uor  too 
little,  the  main  aim  of  the  operation  to  be 
to  keep  the  vine  in  proper  bounds,  (1)  to 
produce  a  good  crop  this  year,  (2)  to  pro- 
duce good  healthy  wood,  with  matured  fruit- 
buds  for  next  year's  crop. 

A  few  points  must  ever  be  present  to  the 
operator's  mind.  Over-pinched  vines  are 
apt  in  a  warm  fall  to  push  their  fruit-btds 
too  far,  and  these  are  easily  injured  in  a 
rigorous  winter,  if  the  vines  are  not  laid 
down  and  jirotected.  Or  the  fruit-buds  may 
start  all  together  and  become  valueless  for 
next  year's  crop.  True,  other  buds  push  at 
once,  but  these  late  forming  bads  are  often 
leaf-buds. 

It  vines  are  allowed  from  the  start  to 
form  all  the  yhoots  they  want  without  re- 
striction, the  wood  may  nut  ripen  sufficiently 
to  withstand  the  rigors  of  the  winter.  The 
third  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  vine  is 
when  the  clusters  are  formed— when  the 
bloom  has  shi  d.    Now  is  the  time  to  reduce 


the  quantity  of  clusters,  retaining  only  the 
best  formed  as  equally  as  possible  divided 
on  the  whole  vine,  and  to  remove  the  fruit 
from  the  shoots  intended  for  next  year's 
wood.  Now  or  soon  the  tips  also  of  the 
fruit-bearing  canes  have  to  be  pinched, 
leaving  two  or  three  leaves  abova  the  upper- 
most clusters,  but  do  not  pinch  the  shoots 
intended  for  next  year's  wood.  Allow  th(  m 
to  grow  at  will  and  tie  conveniently  as  fur- 
ther growth  demands. 

Occ  isions  may  present  themselves  where 
further  pinching  might  be  advisable,  but  in 
practice  it  may  be  found  the  best  policy  to 
allow  the  vines  full  sway  from  now  to  per- 
fect crops  and  wood  without  further  inter, 
ference.  Rough  sk'tches,  "  object  lessons 
from  nature,  "  of  the  different  stages  of 
growth  penciled  by  himself,  will  impress 
the  operator  more  than  lengthy  descriptions. 
Once  well  impressed  on  his  mind  any  neces- 
sary change  can  be  easily  adapted  to  each 
different  vine,  may  it  be  young  or  old,  may 
the  growth  have  been  scanty  or  small,  may 
the  vine  have  been  injured  by  mildew,  in- 
sects or  disease,  by  the  weather  or  any 
other  factor  influenciug  the  last  or  the  com- 
ing crop. 


O- O  0 13 -ST  3E3  .^  :£1L  '  » 

"COLD  SEAL" 
For   Sale   by   All   Dealeni. 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Olive  Cul- 
ture, Oil  Making  and  Olive 
Pickling, 


Adolph  E.  Flamant, 

«tl'  Napa.  (^»l. 

Price,  One  Dollar. 


For   Sale   at  Office   of  the  San  Fbancisco 
Meechant. 


MESSRS.  A.  BOAKE  &  COS 

LIQUID    ALBUMENS, 
FOR   CLARIFYING    AND   PRESERVING    WINES. 

■.m„  ..Ti^.""'^"''*''^""'  havin;;  been  appointed  Sole  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  Messru.  A.  B(.*AKE  *  CO., 
STRAliORD,  tng.,  tor  thuir  renowned 

LIQUID   ALBUMENS, 

Bee  to  call  the  attention  of  Wine  Growers  and  Wine  Merchants  to  the  following  articles,  the  superior  merit  of 
wlih'h  lias  been  conHrmed  hy  silver  .Medals,  the  highest  awards  Kiven  at  tlie  International  Exhibition  of  Paris 
18/8,  Bo  deaux  188'2,  and  Amsterdam  1883,  viz: 

T  LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    RED    WINES, 

Claret,  Burgundy  and  Port. 

nnf         LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    WHITE    WINES, 

^■^  Sauterues,  Sherry  and  Madeira,  also  for  distilled  liquors;  Whiskey, 

~  Gin,  etc.,  etc. 

TWINE    PRESERVER, 
For  Preserving  the  Brilliancy  of  the  Wines. 

VWINE    CORRECTOR, 
For  Correcting  the  Roughness  of  Young  Wines. 

VWINE    RESTORER, 
For  Kestoring  Badly  Made  or  Badly  Treated,  Harsh  and  Tart  Wines. 

A  trial  accurdiiig  to  directions  will  prove  the  Superior  Qualities  of  these  Flnlnss 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  by 

CHARLES  MEINECKE  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

314  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes. 
GOODYEAR   RUBBER  CO., 


U.  H.  PRASE,  Jr. 
S.  M.  KUNYON, 

S77  and  579  Market  St., 


1r  ) 

■  [■  Agents. 


San  Francisco 


Dlclmrt&lljers  SBlilorCo, 

Ml.'JE&  WORKS,  COVE  CREEK,  U.T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Fine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

AND 

Lump  Sulphur  for  Acid  &  Powder 
Works. 

ly  Guaranteed  Purer  and  Finer  than  any 
in  this  Market. 

For  Nale  In  I.»t9  to  Suit. 

JAMES  LINBORTH,     -     Agent, 
I20  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 
COBES,    BBEWEHS'    AND    BOTTLEBS'    SUPPUES, 

SOOA  WATER  AND  WINE  DEALERS'  MATERIALS. 


ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS" 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 

313  SACRAHK^TTO  ST.  San  Francisco. 


'if    

Only  Terfect 
fi  Body  Buttery 
t  overiuvent'd 
>.  Gives anElec 
".  trie  Current 
2  withorwiTH- 
■Jo0T  ACIDS.  ^_ 

tiKrjECTRIC  SURPENSOHY 
giFREE  with  every  Belt 


.ELEGTBIG 

BELT 

Best  IMadeI 


tCiironic  Dill. 

.eanefiof  both 

,       HfcXEsCured 

withoiitMcdicine. 

Ert ah.  Km.  Send  for 

FrM  Pamphlet  No.2. 


•Adilress.  MACNETC  ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO.. 

t'304  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET.  ST.LOriSrMO'. 
8704  SACMENTO  ST     S  '  N  rwANCTBCO  CAl! 

SUBLIMED    SULPHUR. 


The    "SICILIAN   SULPHUR  CO."    continues    to 
manufacture  a  superior  quality  of 

SUBLIMED      SULPHUR, 

its  perfect  purity  rcnderiuK  it  particularly  suitable  for 
Vine.varfls,  MRrhet-KaraciiH.  Laundries, 
Kll«e|>wa«U,  etc.  Large  stocit  constantly  on 
hand,  for  solo  in  quantities  to  suit  at  lowest  pr:ce. 

PHILIP    CADVr,    Airent. 

<Hil«e— 412  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A.  1876  8. 1.  XII. 
I.  8.  1888  &. 

Tli<  Indiutritai  ntier  Sink. 


CROSSE    &    GARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ilanches,    Residence,    Business    and    Manufacturing 

Property  Bouj;ht  and  Sold  on  C.  minis-ion , 

And  Publishers  of  "Sonoma  County  Laud   KeKistcr 

and  Santa  Rosa  Business  Director}*." 


OFFICE         312  B  St., 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal 


THE    RiSDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 

Cor.  Bealc  A  Hownrd  Sts..  8.  F.| 
W.  H.  TAYLOR.  Preat.  R.  S.  MOORE,  Supt 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINEEY 

Ifi   ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Stsamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressure  or  Compound. 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinJs  built  complete,  witii 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Compoeite. 
STEAM  BOILEUS.     Particular  attention  pivcn  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  work  produced. 

SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAU-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  approved  plan.s.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connef;twl  therewith. 

PUMPS.  Direct  Actincf  Pumps,  for  irriiration  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with   the  cetobratcd 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  suj>crior  to  any  other  '*ump. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND  STS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Slili3i>©i*si    oT   Oaliforixia.   "Wines, 

51   &  53  FIRST  STREET, 

Union  Foundry  Block,  SAN  FKANCISCO. 

169  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 


Sept.   16,  1887 


SAN   FRANCISCO   MERCHAlfT. 
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HURSK  ntWKR.S,  WIN  DM1  li  i'N, 
Tanki,  ami  all  kinds  ol  I'unipin):  .Machinery  built 
til  <>,>lor.  Auitriird  l>i|lli>ni>t  lur  WiiKlllllH" 
itl  Ma-uliitllil-'i  Fltlr.  IMH.t.  WiiidmillH  (lotii 
Sii.>.  Ilorao  I'owcrs  fK  >ui  *">0.  t\  W.  KROUII 
A  CO.,  01  Banio  MIruol,  Mhu  Fritnetivo. 


The  Wiue  and  Spirit  Review. 

Pulttidhet]  soini-inuiithly  at 
.N'i'w  York.  l.'JiiiHVillr  mil  <'liic»;». 


Subsciption  SS  00  por  Annur 


An  cxceHi'iit  iiieiliuui  for  wiuo  makers  de- 
siring lo  Sell  Ihiir  gouils  iu  tiie  Eiist. 

Velrt-rtiBing  Ititt.  s  on  applicatiuu  at  the  of- 

tic>'  of  tho  S.  F.  MEUcnANr. 


LOMA  FRim  LUMBEB  CO. 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


II 


AVE   ON    IIVND   A    FULL  SUPPLY  OF  THE 
fo.iowiii;;  bizc 


GRAPE  STAKES, 

2X2  4  FEET  LONG, 

2X2  5  FEET  LONG,  ^ 

2X2-6  FEET  LONG. 

Whicli     will      be     solil     at     rciwonuble 
rat  OH. 

Address  all  communications  to 

LOMPRIETllillMBIiRCO., 

LOMA  PRIETA. 

Kniita  Crus  t^uuly,        •  0«l. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


F.KC  REEL  &  BROS. 

72      BRYANT    ST.,  S.  F., 

Or  at  NOR  H  :ORK  MILL,  Humboldt  Oo.,  Ofcl. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 

AND 

SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 


630  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


N* 


l.>3SURANCE 


COMPANY. 


OIF'    s-<a.3Nr  iF'n.A.iNroisoo,    o^^Xj. 

CAPITAL.  ASSETS. 

.JANUARY  1,   1S75 $    300,000  $    747,488  45 

JANUARY!,   1880 750,000  1,160,017  00 

.IA^UAllY  1,   1887 1,000,000  2,052,262  90 

Losses  Paiid  in  Twenty-four  Years,  $7,000,000  00. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  Presiddit,  WM.  J.  DUTTON,  Secn-tary 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  Viee-PruKiileut,         B.  FAYMONVILLE,  Asst.  Secretary, 
N.  T.  JAMES,  Marine  Secretary. 


CALIl'ORNIA      VINEYARDS. 


K 


BUU    <'IIAKI.EN, 

Krutt  ijtatioii,  St.  Ilulcna,  Naija  Co.,  Cal. 
Producer  of  dne  Wines  and  Brandies. 


H. 


W.  UKABB.  Wine  Cdlaraiid  Distillery,  OakviUc, 
Nat>a  County. 


LC. 

5IlSa!isoi8St.,S.F., 


PBlM 


HEiiLl'S 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S  F. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Shortbarid,  Tjpi-  Writint',  Telcsraph.v,  ."^inKle  and 
Double  Entry  lioukkeej  ine,  Uonimercial  Arithmetic. 
Busine>s  Penmanship,  Merumtile  Law,  Business  Cor- 
rcspoi  dence.  Lectures  on  Law,  Actnal  Business  Trac- 
tice;  Importing,  Brokeraice  and  Bankim;,  English 
Branches.  Urawin|>,  the  Modem  Languages,  all  [or 
illy  p.r  term  of  (i  months. 


Chas.  Bdndschc. 


J.  GCTNDLACH. 


J.   GUNDLACH   &  CO. 

Vine  Growers  and  Shippers  op 

CALIFORNIA 

WINES  AND  BRANDIES. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE: 

CORNER    MARKET    AND    SECOND    STS. 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 

B2    WARREN    STREET. 


ANGLO -NEVADA 

Assurance  Corporation 


-OP- 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FIRE  and  MARINE. 


Capital  Fully  Paid,  $2,000,000. 


OFFICE:      410     PINE     ST. 


DIRKCTORH: 

LOUIS  8L0SS.  J.  W.  MACKAY 

J.  B.  HAGGIN,  W.  F.  WIllTriER. 

J.  ROSKNFELIJ.  E.  K.   KYKE 

G.  L.   BKANUEK,  E.  L.  GRIFFITH. 

J.  F.  BIGELOA,  J.  OREENKBAU¥. 

W.  H.  DIMOND. 


This  Corporati  n  is  now  prepared  to  receive  appll- 
citiuns  for  Fire  and  Marine  lusurana  . 


G.  L.  BRANDER President 

C    P.  F.AKNFIELD Secretory 


Bniikerx.    The    NpvmUm    Bank    of  Hnn 
VrHiiclsco. 


THE 

OF  THE 

FOURTH  ANNUAL 

STATE 

VITICULTURAL 

CONVENTION. 


PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Offick  of  thb  San  Francisco  Merchant 

EC.  HUGHES  «fe  CO., 

Publishers, 
511  Sansome  Street, 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  6R0WIN9 

WITH    ILLCSTBATIOm. 

B«ad    B«rore  Ui«    state   BortlcnllBral 
■•elety,  Febraary  29,  1884.  by 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 


Wm  b*  milled  by  the  8.  F.  MutcBAn  oa  faerfpt  m 
W  aiati  to  ODt  o.  twoHrent  pottace  itiunM. 


CALIFORNIA    WINERY    AND    SECURITY    COMPANY. 

Wines  Stored  and  Loans  Negotiated  on  I'nro  Sonnd  Wines  Only. 

H.  A.  PELLET  of  St.  Helena  will  superintend  the  csircful  treatment  of  the  Wines  stored,  and  will  issu 
certificates  on  maturity  of  their  Keniunene^ts.  B.  n.  CANII IN.  Secretary. 

WAREHOnsES— Fonnerly  sugar  reflniriea,  Eighth  and  Braonaa  St*.    OFFICE— 303  Battery  St. 


THE     VITICULTURE 

OK 

CLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  niakinfr,  niamrinjr  and  kecpinK 

ol  Claret  wines,  by  the  \i«count  Villa  Maior.    Tnan^ 

atei  hy  Rev.  John  J.  Blea^d  le,  U.  D..  on:.inic  ana 

lys'.  CDno'oirist,  etc. 

Price  78  cenU;   by  mail  80  eenta.    For  atie  by 

"THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT.' 

BO.X  ■2:ilMi,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1)R.  JORDAN'S 

'IVluseuni  of  Anatomy ! 

761  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
rio  and  learn  how  to  avoid  disease  and 
VJ  how  wonderfully  vou  are  mada 
Private  office  M 1 1  Orary  street.  Con- 
.snltation  on  lost  manhoo<l  aiul  all  dis- 
eaaes  of  men.  Bri^ht's  Diseaae  and 
Diabetes  cured.    Send  for  book 
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HONOLULU. 

CASTLE  &  COOKE, 
SHIPPING 

ASD 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO 

SUGAK  FACTORS  AND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

Honolulu,  H,  1, 

— AOBNTS  KOB  — 

H AK ALAU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

NAALEHU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HON  UAPO  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

STAR  MILLS Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COM'L  &  SUGAR  CO Maui 

MAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIHEE  PLANTATION Maui 

MAKE'OSL'GAR  CO Kaua 

KRALIA  PLANTATION Kauai 

ASTOilfw  Utr  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

1.\UX)11TEK  AND  DEALER  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

MANIL4,  WRAPPING  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Postar  and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine.. 

419  &  421  CLAY    STREET, 

A  (ew  doors  bc'.ow  Sansome  Sail  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  L.  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

Hue  lessors  to 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOWE  &  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

A^jents    American   Sujrar    Refinery    and  Washington 
Salmon  Cannerv. 

Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  au;l  Frnit  BrandieB . 

San  Jose  Vaults, 

7th,  8th,  San  Salviulor  &  ■\VilIiam  Sts., 

SAN    .lOSE.  P.  O.  Box,  1368. 

John  T.  Cutting  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 

Kit  II   Fraii<'iN4>o. 


BA2S    FRANCISCO    MERCHANT. 


Sept.  16,  188' 


^^^^£*LT5TVT5TnW  "^ 


OliTHERHEACm 


■  01>4PAMy.. 


THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO., 

Kespectfully  invites  the  attention  of  TOIRISTS  ,\Nn 
Pi.KAsnRESEKKKKS  to  the  olTPEKlOK  KACILIT- 
IKS  affonleH  l>y  the  '■  Nortliurn  Division  "*  of  ittt  line 
for  rcac  .iri^'  the  principal 

SUMKEE  AUD  WINT£B  RESORTS  OF  CALIFORHU 

WITH    SPEED,  SAFETY  AND  COMFOBT. 

l*eN4*ftilon».  9Ienlo  Piirk.  Kniilti  4'lara, 
Snn  J«iNf>,  iflatlr«»]|p  iM  in  era  I  K|>rJii^?«. 
Uilroy  Hot  NpriiiKM. 

"the  QUEtN  OF  AHFRICAN   WATERING  PLACES." 


C'aiitp  4Joo(lall,  AptoN,  I^oina  Prl«ta. 
M4»iit«  ViNta.  Alew  liri{;liloii.  So4|iiel, 
<'ani|>  I'npjioln,  anil 

&.A.:D^'F  .A.   CJH.XJ55. 

PARAISO  HOT  SPRINGS. 
EL     PASO       DE       ROBLES 

HOT  AND  COLD  SULPHUR  SPRINGS, 
And    the  only  Natural   Mud    Baths    in    the    World. 

This  Road  runs  through  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  sections  of  California,  and  is  the  only  line 
traveraioji^  the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley,  celeorated 
for  its  pioouciiveness,  ana  tht  picturesque  and  park- 
like chara^-ter  of  its  scenery;  as  also  the  beautiful  San 
Benito;  Pajaro  anti  Salina-i  Valleys,  the  most  fiourish- 
ins  agricultural  sections  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Along  the  entire  route  of  the  '*  Northern  Division  *' 
the  tourist  will  meet  with  a  succosKion  of  Kxten«ive 
Farms.  Deliirhtful  Suburban  Homes.  Beautiful  Gar- 
dens. Itmumerable  Oichards  and  Vineyards,  and  Lux- 
uriant Fields  of  Grain;  indeed  a  continuous  panorama 
of  enchantinff  Mountain,  Valley  and  Coast  scenery  is 
presented  to  the  vivw, 

4'haract«ri»lic8  0t' this  Line: 


GOOD  ROAD-BED. 
LOW  RATES, 


STEEL  RAILS. 
FAST  TIME, 


Fl.FGANT  CARS, 
F  NE  SCENERY. 


Ticket  Okkicks— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  St.  Station.  No.  613  Market  Street. 
Grand  Hotel,  and  Rotunda,  Baldwin  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSKTT,  H.  R.  JTDAH, 

Superintendent,  A.^st.  Pass.  andTkt.  Agt. 


S.    p.    COMPANY. 


QUICK    TIME    AND    CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Cities 

Via  the  Ort»t  Trane-continental  AU-Rail  Routes 
—  or  THE  — 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

(Pacific   System) 

Daily  Express  and  Emigrant  Tiains  make  prompt  con- 
jnections  with  the  several  Railway  Lines  in  the  East, 

CONNBCTING    AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE   SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 


rniRn  .  t'L,ASS    si.EF.Pi3se  iaus 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 

No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

g3-  Ticliets  sold.  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  infrrmation  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices,  where  passengers  calling  ip  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 

FOB  SALE  ON  REASONABLE  TEBMS, 

Apply  to,  or  address. 


W.  H.  MILLS, 

Lai.d  Agent, 

C.  P.  R.  R.     SAN  FRANCISCO, 


JEROME  MADDEN, 
Land  Ajrent, 
S.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.  X.  TOWNE.  T.  H.  «OODMASr, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt  Agt. 

■  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1856. 


PAPER. 


1886. 


S.      I>.      T  A.  IE- Xji  <3  H.      c*5      OO. 

Manufacturers   of    and   Dealers   in   Paper   of  all   kinds. 


IilroKTKl;.s  (»!■■  .\1.J.   KIN1>.S  Oi 

Frintiux    niKl    \Vr:ipptuK    PH|>er. 

401   &  403  S,^^•-cJ>lK.'•~T.,  s.    F. 

FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER 

A  16  PAGE  MONTHLY. 

PuhVishfd  at  Charlottesville,  Virgiiiia. 
in  the  great  grape  and  frait-growiip!  belt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  experienced,  ;ractical 
pomologists  on  the  editorial  ftaflf.  An  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tuo  fruit- 
grower. Official  organ  of  the  Monticello 
Grape  and  Fruit  Groweru'  Association. 
At;ei)ts_wante4. 


Book,  Jlews,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY- 

Proprietors  Pioneer  and  San  Gercnimo  Mills.        Agents  fbr  Sonth  Coast  (Straw)  Mills 

••414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SHIPPING. 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


CARRYING  THE  INITED   STATE.S,  HAWAIIAN 
and  Colonial  mails  for 

HONOLULU, 

AUCKLAND. 

and  SYPNr Y, 
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1887. 
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OCPANIC   THCRSDAV.  OCT   "iOth 
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SAN  PABLO WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  I'lst 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Y'okohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freiuht  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
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Business  Course. 
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Ho"w    to    Avoid    and 

Correct  Imperfect 

Fermentation. 


J.  H.  WHEEliKR,  Ctaier  Executive    Vltl- 
cnltuaal  Officer, 


The  number  of  grape-growers  who  have 
this  year  become  wine-makers  for  the 
first  time  warrants  the  publication  of  a  few 
rules  for  the  management  of  troublesome 
fermentation.  Dry  seasons  are  particularly 
productive  of  what,  in  California  wine- 
makers'  parlance,  are  known  as  "  stuck 
wines.''  These  are  wines  which  fail  either 
in  commencing  or  completing  their  fer- 
mentation. 

TO  STABT   FEEMENTATION. 

Wines  which  are  slow  to  commence  fer- 
mentation are  easily  started.  This  trouble 
occurs  most  commonly  with  the  first  grapes 
crushed,  particularly  where  they  lay  expos- 
ed to  the  chilling  effect  of  a  cold  night  and 
are  crushed  early  in  the  morning  before 
being  again  warmed  by  the  sun.  The  must 
is  then  apt  to  lie  dormant  in  the  fermenting- 
Tat  for  several  days  before  the  germs 
show  any  healthy  action.  The  same  delay 
in  starting  is  sometimes  produced  in  grapes 
crushed  for  white  wines,  when  the  must  is 
run  into  barrels  exposed  out  of  doors  over 
night,  thereby  becoming  cold.  The  delay 
in  starting  these  cold  musts  is  seldom  pro- 
ductive of  any  great  evil ;  but  the  annoy- 
ance and  loss  of  time  causf  d  thereby  may 
be  completely  avoided  by  crushing  the 
grapes  when  warm,  and  then  protecting 
the  must  against  any  considerable  reduction 
in  temperature. 

The  temperature  most  favorable  to  the 
action  and  development  of  the  yeast  germ 
ranges  between  75  and  85  degrees.  The 
fermentation  would,  therefore,  be  greatly 
aided  in  starting  by  bringing  the  new  must 
to  this  degree"of  heat  and  maintaining  it 
thus  until  a  good,  healthy  action  prevails, 
after  which  the  heat  produced  by  the  fer- 
ment will  be  sufficient. 

If  the  grapes  have  been  chilled  before 
crushing,  it  is  well,  in  addition  to  the 
warming,  to  add  a  little  clean,  fresh  yeast. 
The  best  for  the  purpose  is  the  compressed 
yeast,  sold  in  small  cakes  throughout  Cali- 
fornia ;  although  any  well-washed  fresh 
yeast  will  do.  Some  wina-makers  always 
introduce  this  yeast  into  the  first  must  to 
insure  a  prompt  commencement. 


Once  the  yeast  plant  gets  established  in 
any  vat  of  the  f  ermenting-room  it  readily 
takes  possession,  unaided,  of  all  the  must 
subsequently  introduced. 

There  are  some  wine-makers,  however, 
who  insure  a  prompt  start  of  each  vat  after 
the  first,  by  mixing  in  some  of  the  lees  or 
yeast  of  a  working  or  previously  finished 
must. 

To  raise  the  must  to  a  suitable  tempera- 
ture a  steam  coil  may  be  used.  In  districts 
where  the  sugar  runs  high  the  steam  is 
blown  directly  into  the  must  by  means  of  a 
hose,  the  opening  of  which  is  placed  with- 
in and  near  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Where 
steam  cannot  be  had  portions  of  the  liquid 
may  be  heated  successively  and  returned  to 
the  vat  or  cask  until  the  whole  marks  70  de- 
grees or  over.  In  doing  this  the  heated 
portions  should  not  reach  a  temperature 
exceeding  125  degrees.  Under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances the  yeast  plant  will  stand  a 
temperature  approaching  140  degrees,  but 
it  would  not  generally  be  safe  to  heat  it 
above  125  degrees. 

Very  low  temperatures,  if  not  changing 
too  suddenly,  do  not  destroy  the  yeast  plant, 
but  render  it  temporarily  dormant  and 
unproductive. 

Some  wine-makers  deprecate  the  use  of 
yeast  as  injurious.  I  have  yet  to  learn, 
however,  of  any  deleterious  results  accruing 
therefrom.  Some  even  resort  to  a  handful 
of  grape  leaves  or  other  materials  claimed 
to  assist  the  must  in  starting. 

MUSTS   HIGH    IN   SUGAB. 

The  trouble  in  starting  the  first  vat  is 
small  as  compared  with  what  often  comes 
later,  especially  when  the  weather  is  dry 
and  hot  or  when  the  must  shows  26,  28  or 
30  per  cent  of  sugar.  Then  comes  the  new 
wine-makers's  trial  and  with  old  ones,  too, 
the  trouble  not  infrequently  begins. 

Without  attempting  to  explain  the  causes 
which  may  lead  the  wine  to  cease  ferment- 
ing; I  will  proceed  to  state  the  best  and  com 
monly  adopted  methods  of  avoiding  the 
trouble  and  the  best  methods  of  finishing 
wines  "stuck"  with  from  two  or  eight  per 
cent  of  sugar. 

Then  the  season  is  dry  and  the  must 
marks  over  twenty-four  per  cent  saccharine; 
especially  if  the  atmosphere  seems  wanting 
in  moisture,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  dew, 
fog  or  rain,  the  utmost  oare  should  be  exer- 
cised to  avoid  any  other  causes  liable  to  ob- 
struct fermentation  in  red  wine. 


SHALLOW   VATS. 

Shallow  vats  are  invaluable  for  disposing  Of 
troublesome  red  musts,  principally  because 
of  the  ease  with  which  the  same  may  be  work- 
ed and  aerated ;  also,  because  the  mass  is  so 
spread  out  as  to  avoid  the  excessive  accumu- 
lation of  heat. 

For  these  reasons  cement  vats  are  preferred 
in  many  of  the  southern  districts  of  Europe, 
where  wine-makers  are  similarly  troubled. 

These  vats  are  made  large  and  shallow, 
so  that  the  must  may  be  continually  stirred 
and  worked  over.  The  cement  answers 
better  than  wood,  as  it  sprves  to  carry  off 
the  heat  which  accumulates  too  rapidly  in 
some  districts  of  the  South.  Some  wine- 
makers,  I  have  learned,  ferment  commonly 
in  wood,  but  have  their  cement  vats  to 
which  the  stuck  wines  are  relegated  when 
they  chance  to  occur. 

Next  in  value  to  a  shallow  vat  is  a  shal- 
low mass  in  a  deeper  tank,  which  serves 
somewhat  to  alleviate  the  impairment  of 
the  ferment,  but  this  is  never  equal  to  the 
shallow  tank  in  seasons  of  excessive  sugar. 

THE  USE  OP   THE    STEMS  IN  FERMENTING. 

Fermenting  on  the  stems  aids  the  pro- 
cess, and  may  be  safely  adopted  in  red 
wines  if  they  be  found  ripe  enough.  When 
the  butt  of  the  stem  is  brown  and  woody 
and  the  whole  possesses  a  tough  and  wiry 
appearance — not  green,  brittle  and  sappy — 
it  may  be  safely  added,  and  will  aid  greatly 
in  avoiding  trouble  later  on. 

Much  difi'erence  in  opinion  prevails  as  to 
whether  the  use  of  the  stems  improves  the 
the  vrine  or  not,  and  this,  too,  among  com- 
petent wine-makers;  some  ferment  all  r»d 
wines  on  the  stems  while  with  others  they 
are  never  employed.  The  best  authorities, 
however,  agree  on  their  value,  being  govern- 
ed by  circumstances,  the  season,  ripeness 
of  the  grapes,  etc.,  as  to  the  quantity  to  be 
used.  In  the  case  of  troublesome  wines 
which  we  have  under  consideration,  it  is 
doubtless  best  to  employ  part  or  all  of 
them.  They  are  needed  not  only  to  assist 
fermentation  but  to  increase  the  acid  of  the 
wine — wanting  usually  in  this  respect,  in 
seasons  of  over-ripeness.  Such  wines,  too, 
can  safely  stand  some  of  the  harshness 
arising  from  the  stems  which  will  also  give 
them  keeping  quality. 

I  should  never  counsel  the  use  of  stems 
that  are  green,  brittle  and  sour,  but  as  those 
seldom  accompany  troublesome  seasons 
I  they  need  hardly  be  mentioned. 


BLENDIMG   IN  THE    FEBMENTING   VAT. 

The  fermenting  together  of  different  vari- 
eties, or  of  the  same  variety  from  different 
soils,  is  a  method  well  to  adopt  in  seasons 
when  trouble  is  apprehended.  Ked  grapes 
generally  ferment  better  when  ten  or  more 
per  cent  of  white  grapes  are  added.  The 
fine  wines  of  Europe  are  often  made  in  this 
manner,  the  quality  being  improved  by  the 
process. 

If,  for  fear  of  losing  color  or  other  rea- 
sons, the  white  grapes  cannot  be  had,  the 
blending  of  two  or  more  varieties  of  red 
grapes  will  prove  healthful  to  the  ferment 
and  will  make,  too,  a  better  blend  if  mixed 
intelligently  with  a  previous  knowl.dge  of 
the  qualities  of  each  and  their  appropriate 
proportions. 

In  filling  the  vats,  if  the  first  crushing 
runs  high  in  sugar,  the  balance  should  be 
made  up  of  grapes  running  enough  lower  to 
bring  the  whole  to  a  medium  strength. 

PBOPEE   MATTJBITT. 

It  is  difficult  to  indicate  the  exact  degree 
of  sugar  desired  in  all  cases,  in  that  it 
should  be  governed  largely  by  circum- 
stances. It  is  safe  to  say  that  vrines  seek- 
ing an  early  market  will  profit  by  all  of  the 
sugar  which  can  be  fermented  out.  Wines 
lacking  in  color  will  be  improved  by  as  com- 
plete maturity  of  the  berry  as  is  possible  to 
ferment  dry ;  in  fact,  there  is  everything  in 
favor  of  complete  maturity  of  the  grape,  ex- 
cept the  difficulty  produced  by  its  fermenta- 
tion. Not  only  does  it  become  difficult  to 
manage  the  fermentation,  but  when  too 
high  in  sugar  the  wine  resulting,  though 
apparently  dry,  may  possess  sugar  sufficient 
to  trouble  it  for  years  after. 

These  considerations  must  all  be  known 
in  limiting  the  maturity  of  the  grape  and  in 
determining  at  what  degree  they  should  be 
picked. 

By  a  little  attention  to  the  mixing  of  the 
grapes  at  time  of  picking  all  of  the  good 
qualities  may  be  obtained  in  a  single  vat, 
each  lot  performing  its  proper  fnnetion. 
Not  infrequently,  however,  we  find  varieties 
picked  and  fermented  separately,  each 
making  a  wine  which  possesses  some  excess 
or  defect,  but  which  would  be  corrected  by 
judicious  blending  with  some  other  variety 
or  lot  possessing  a  corresponding  defect  or 
excess,  be  it  color,  acidity,  strength  or  harsh- 
ness. 
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rERMBNTmO  WITHOUT  CEUSHINQ. 

Where  there  is  any  promise  of  trouble  in 
fermentation  some  wine-makers  resort  with 
red  wines  to  what  is  knowuas  the  "Morel 
process,"  Tiz.,  that  of  placing  the  grapes 
directly  in  the  tanks  without  either  stem- 
ming or  crushing.  The  mass  is  stirred  and 
worked  an  iinusual  amount  to  start  fer- 
mentation, which  then  continues,  slow  and 
uniform  and  usually  finishes  without  trouble. 
The  greatest  objection  urged  to  this  method 
is  that  in  the  subsequent  pressing  of  the 
pomace,  some  grapes  that  were  not  ripe 
enough  to  ferment  and  burst,  are 
here  opened  and  contribute  a  certain 
amount  of  sugar  to  the  liquid,  by  this  time 
supposed  to  be  dry.  Drawn  into  sulphured 
tanks  or  a  oool  cellar  for  keeping,  this 
sugar  manifests  itself  later  on,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  maker  aud  detriment  of 
the  wine.  This  objection  may,  however, 
be  OTercome  by  arranging  to  continue  fer- 
mentation of  the  wine  when  pressed,  or, 
better  still,  by  keeping  the  press  wine  separ- 
ate for  further  fermentation  or  brandy- 
making,  retiring  only  that  to  the  keeping 
cellar  which  comes  off  without  pressing. 

Be  it  known  that  this  process  conduces  to 
slow,  uniform  and  complete  fermentation  of 
just  those  berries  which  are  ripe  enough  to 
make  the  best  wine,  aud  that  this  drawn  off 
without  pressing  separates  the  better  from 
the  poorer  wine.  The  method  is  by  no 
means  common,  though  it  has  afforded  satis- 
factory results  in  many  cellars  and  proved 
an  efficient  preventive  of  tumultuous  and 
incomplete  fermentation. 

WATEEINO    THE    MUST. 

As  a  last  resort,  when  the  must  marks  28 
per  cent  of  sugar  or  over,  water  may  be 
used  for  extending  the  same.  This  method 
is  recognized  as  legitimate  by  the  Pure- 
wine  law  of  dalifornia.  It  is  employed  free- 
ly by  some  vineyardists  and  authorized  by 
many  good  authorities.  Others  there  are 
who  contend  strongly  against  it,  and  there 
are  laws  in  Europe  prohibiting  it. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  as  to 
its  merits  or  demerits  I  ahould  advise  that 
musts  showing  too  high  a  percentage  of 
sugar  should,  in  the  absence  of  other  and 
better  remedies,  be  reduced  with  pure  fresh 
water  or  else  fermented  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing port  wine. 

The  addition  of  water  alone  to  high  musts 
will  not  always  insure  perfect  fermentation, 
as  many  people  suppose.  To  obtain  the 
best  results,  however,  the  water  should  be 
added  as  soon  as  the  grapes  are  crushed, 
and  it  should  be  then  well  incorporated  with 
the  mass — bearing  in  mind  that  the  addition 
of  this,  as  of  any  other  substance  not  com- 
ing directly  from  the  vine,  should  be  used 
only  as  a  last  resort.  To  extend  the  must 
with  water  it  is  found  that  about  five  gal- 
lons of  water  are  required  to  reduce  the 
must  from  a  ton  of  grapes  1  per  cent  in 
sugar.  For  example,  to  reduce  one  ton  of 
must  from  28  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  would 
require  about  fifteen  gallons  of  water. 

OTHER  AIDS  TO   FEEMENTATION. 

(Enotannin  and  cream  of  tartar  are  em- 
ployed by  some  to  assist  fermentation  and 
are  valuable  for  either  white  or  red  wines. 
These  substances  produce,  it  is  claimed, 
desirable  qualities  in  the  wine  aud  improve 
the  color  of  red  wines.  Their  use  is  per- 
mitted and  recognized  by  our  law  as  harm- 
less. When  employed  for  red  wines  they 
should  be  sprinkled  over  the  must  at  the 
time  the  grapes  are  crushed,  at  the  rate  of 
two  ounces  of  cenotannin  and  one-half 
pound  cream  of  tartar  to  each  ton  of  grapes. 


Thus  used  they  have  been   found  to  make 
the  fermentation  regular  and  uniform. 

STIEEING   THE   MUST. 

Complete  and  constant  stirring  forms  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  fermentation  at  all 
times;  particularly  is  it  necessary  when  the 
must  is  hottest  and  most  active.  The  mea- 
sure of  success  is  not  infrequently  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  working  over  the 
wine  receives.  In  working  red  wines  in 
high  tanks  this  is  done  with  a  tool  made 
of  a  piece  of  scantling  about  six  feet  long, 
enlarged  by  cross  pieces,  or  even  cleats, 
nailed  on  at  the  lower  end.  A  cross  piece 
answers  for  a  handle  at  the  top.  A  close 
tined  stable  fork  or  other  more  effective 
tool  may  be  employed  if  the  tank  be  shallow 
and  the  must  is  not  too  deep. 

THE    "stuck"   TANK. 

If  selecting  and  adopting  in  advance  of 
the  work  proper  precautions,  as  above  de- 
scribed, there  is  seldom  cause  for  further 
trouble. 

There  often  occur,  however,  through 
carelessness  or  otherwise,  tanks  "  stuck  ' ' 
at  from  2  to  8  per  cent  of  sugar.  The  wine 
has  commenced  fermenting  all  right,  has 
boiled  up  tremendously,  to  the  intense  de- 
light of  the  maker:  when,  lo  !  on  coming 
out  next  morning  the  cap  has  dropped;  the 
wine  has  become  inactive  and  cold.  The 
bubbles  have  almost  ceased  to  rise,  and  yet 
the  must  marks  several  degrees  of  sugar  re- 
maining. 

There  is  one  common  and  usually  effec- 
tive proceeding  to  start  up  fermentation. 

The  wine,  or  partly  finished  wine,  if  for 
claret,  should  be  drawn  off  and  the  pomace 
pressed  and  rejected  or  sent  to  the  distillery. 
Let  the  wine  so  drawn  be  placed  in  two  or 
more  tanks  aud  an  equal  bulk  of  fresh  grapes 
added.  For  the  best  results  the  grapes 
added  should  be,  if  possible,  some  variety 
known  to  produce  good  fermentation.  See, 
too,  that  they  are  low  in  sugar.  If  such 
grapes  are  not  available  secure  the  same 
variety  from  some  other  locality  or  soil, 
taking  care  that  they  are  as  low  in  sugar  as 
possible. 

The  desired  result  has  often  been  obtain- 
ed by  drawing  the  stuck  wine  directly  onto 
newly  crushed  grapes  of  the  same  kind  and 
from  the  same  place;  but  there  is  greater 
assurance  of  success  when  the  variety  or 
locality  is  varied  somewhat,  and  the  grapes 
chosen  are  lower  in  sugar.  White  wines 
should  be  pumped  onto  new  must  in  a  simi- 
lar manner. 

EEEOES   OF    EEaiNNEES. 

New  wine-makers  are  prone  to  fall  into 
the  error  of  only  half  doing  this  work  by 
adding  a  few  boxes  of  fresh  grapes  to  the 
stuck  tank,  expecting  thereby  to  complete 
fermentation.  This  has  been  known  to 
succeed  in  rare  cases,  when  the  trouble  was 
light  and  the  variety  added  was  Berger  or 
some  other— noted  alike  for  its  low  saccha- 
rine and  favorable  fermenting  qualities. 
Generally,  however,  it  is  time  thrown  away 
to  do  other  than  what  I  have  indicated  at 
first,  viz :  If  red  wine,  draw  off  the  wine, 
press  and  reject  the  pomace,  and  commence 
fermentation  on  newly  crushed  grapes.  If 
this  fail — which  it  will  do  but  rarely — the 
maker  can  try  the  same  again,  employing 
fresh  grapes  of  some  other  variety,  still 
lower  in  saccharine,  and  combining  all  of 
the  precautions  indicated  in  the  first  of  this 
article,  or,  if  these  latter  are  unsatisfactory, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  newly 
mixed  must  to  about  24  or  25  per  cent  sugar 
by  the  addition  of  water.     If   all  of  these 


fail  there  is  left  no  alternative  but  to  make 
port  wine,  or  send  it  to  the  distillery.  There 
is  rarely  any  necessity  of  this  latter  extreme 
if  the  first  instructions  I  have  given  are 
followed. 

In  place  of  pumping  the  stuck  wine  onto 
new  pomace  some  wine-makers  prefer  to  let 
the  fermentation  finish  in  casks  or  tanks. 
This 'it  will  do  it  small  packages  be  employ- 
ed and  they  be  kept  in  a  favorable  tem- 
perature. Nothing,  however,  is  so  certain 
of  good  results,  nor  so  frequently  practiced, 
as  the  method  of  renewing  fermentation  on 
new  pomace,  or  new  must,  if  for  white  wine, 
and  finishing  the  wine  up  before  the  final 
drawing  or  pressing. 

I  have  not  attempted  here  in  this  hurried- 
ly prepared  article  to  explain  the  reasons 
why  these  troublesome  fermentations  occur. 
There  are  many  theories  as  to  their  causes, 
and  great  difference  of  opinion  exists  un- 
necessary for  me  to  discuss  at  this  time. 
We  know  the  circumstance  under  which 
the  trouble  usually  occurs  and  the  methods 
of  their  avoidance.  These  methods— most 
of  them  well  known  to  old  wine-makers — J 
have  aimed  to  present  at  this  appropriat 
moment.  This  is  done  more  in  view  ol 
keeping  the  inexperienced  out  of  seriou^ 
trouble  by  artificial  means  than  of  explain- 
ing the  causes  of  the  natural  phenomenu 
which  occur  as  they  have  in  times  past,  o. 
may  occur  in  the  future. 

J.  H.  WHEELEE, 
Chief  Executive  Viticultural  Officer. 


The  Fungus  Diseases  of  the 
Grape  Vine. 

ANTHBACNOSE. 


Early  last  June  samples  of  grapes  were 
received  by  the  Department  from  Mr.  G' 
Wanner,  of  Walhalla,  S.  C,  that  exhibited 
a  disease  haviug  characters  wholly  unlike 
those  of  either  of  the  mildews  of  the  grape 
or  the  Black-rot,  excepting  in  the  matter  of 
damage  inflicted,  which  appeared  to  be 
quite  equal  to  that  of  the  last  named.  The 
affected  grapes  were  the  Clinton  and  Elvira, 
and,  so  far  as  observed  by  Mr.  Wanner, 
these  were  the  only  varieties  attacked  by 
the  disease,  but  the  loss  in  the  case  of  the 
Elvira  was  complete,  every  cluster  on  the 
vines  being  destroyed. 

Later,  samples  affected  with  the  same 
malady  were  received  from  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Delaware,  and  New 
Jersey.  In  every  case  the  diseased  berries 
were  of  light-colored  varieties.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Pearson,  who  communicated  the  specimens 
from  New  Jersey,  wrote  that  he  had  observ- 
ed this  disease  only  on  the  Biparia  family, 
on  the  Clinton  and  Elvira,  and  on  his  white 
seedling  crossed  between  Kiparia  and  La- 
brusca.  He  had  never  seen  it  on  the  Con- 
Cord  or  Ives,  nor  on  any  of  the  .Slstivalis 
class,  and  it  was  only  in  very  wet  seasons, 
like  the  prsseut,  that  he  had  seen  it  at  all. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Lapham,  writing  from  Clayton, 
Del.,  states  that  this  disease,  which  he  calls 
"  dry  rot,"  is  mostly  seen  on  the  white 
grapes,  such  as  the  Niagara  and  Pocklick- 
ton,  "  and  a  little  also  on  the  Hartford  Pro- 
lific, which  is  a  blue  grape." 

Serious  and  wide- spread  as  this  disease 
now  appears  to  be  it  seems  not  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  grape-firowers  in 
this  country  before  the  present  season,  nor 
have  any  of  our  mycologists,  who  are  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for  such  things,  observ- 
ed it  until  within  the  past  five  or  six  years. 
Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill,  of  Champaign,  111.,  was 


the  first  to  discover  and  record  its  actual 
presence  in  this  country.  He  first  observed 
it  in  Central  Illinois  in  1881,  and  afterward 
in  many  other  localities  in  that  State;  also 
in  Indiana,  near  Indianapolis;  in  Michigan, 
at  Lansing;  and  in  Ohio,  at  Cleveland. 

It  is  doubtless  an  importation  from  Eu- 
rope, where  it  has  been  known  to  prevail, 
often  to  a  very  serious  extent,  for  many 
years,  and  is  there  di  signatcd  under  various 
names,  as  "Chiubon,"'  "Brenner," 
"Schwarse  Brenner,"  "  Pech,"  ic,  but 
the  name  now  in  general  use  is  ••  Anthruc- 
nose,''  derived  from  the  two  Greek  words 
"  coal"  and  "  disease." 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Ponio- 
logical  Society,  Mr.  Isadore  Bush,  of  Mis- 
souri, in  a  paper  on  "  Grape  Kot,''  refers  to 
this  disease  aud  gives  an  iibstract  of  a  treat- 
ize  upon  it  by  li.  Goethe,  a  German  investi- 
gator, wherein  its  external  aud  minute  char- 
iieters  are  fully  describjd.  It  is  again  des- 
cribed in  the  Proceedings  of  the  same  soci- 
ety, by  Prof.  .T.  J.  Burrill.  In  the  Bush- 
burg  Catalogui  this  disease  is  clearly  dts- 
jribed  by  Dr.  G,  oi  ge  Eiigeluiiiuu,  who,  how- 
ev  r,  had  never  obsirv  d  it  in  Ihis  country. 
The  most  recent  aud  extendi  d  discussion  of 
(he  subj  ct,  however,  is  that  given  by  Viala 
in  his  Maladins  des  Vi-jaes.  in  which  all  the 
different  phases  of  the  malady  are  clearly 
described  and  illustrated. 

Anthnicuose,  like  the  Black-rot,  is  caused 
by  a  minute  fungus,  the  habit  of  which, 
however,  is  radically  different  from  the  fun- 
gus of  that  disease,  aa  are  also  the  external 
changes  which  it  iuduces.  All  the  green 
parts  of  the  vine  are  subject  to  its  attacks 
from  the  beginning  of  spring  vegetation  un- 
til the  close  of  the  growing  season,  and, 
when  very  abundant,  the  injury  occasioned 
to  the  young  3hoots  is  quite  as  serious  as 
ts  action  on  the  fruit. 

BXTEBNAL    CBAEACTEBS. 

That  the  external  characters  of  Anthrac- 
nose  are  determined  by  the  growth  of  a 
special  fungus  has  been  demonstrated  by 
repeated  inoculations  or  sowings  of  the  fun- 
gus spores  upon  healthy  shoots  and  ber- 
ries. 

(hi  the  shoots. — There  first  appear  minute 
brown  spots,  a  little  depressed  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  a  slightly-raised  darker-colored 
rim  or  border.  These  spots  soon  increase 
in  size,  elongating  in  the  direction  of  the 
striae  of  the  bark,  the  central  portion  be- 
comes more  evidently  depressed  and  usually 
takes  on  a  grayish  hue.  The  bark  is  finally 
destroyed,  and,  is  severe  cases,  the  woody 
tissues  beneath  appear  as  if  burned  or  cor- 
roded, so  deeply  sometimes  as  to  reach  the 
pith. 

The  appearance  and  action  of  the  fungus 
on  the  leaves  is  similar  to  that  upon  the 
stems,  and  it  is  certainly  very  evident  that 
where  the  diseased  spots  are  numerous,  aud 
the  action  of  the  fungus  proceeds  without 
interruption,  both  shoots  and  leaves  must 
succumb  to  the  paiasite.  The  intensity  of 
the  disease  upon  the  shoots  may  cause  the 
destruction  of  the  young  leaves,  even  when 
the  latter  are  not  directly  attacked. 

On  the  berries. — So  far  as  my  own  obser- 
vations are  concerned,  the  severity  of  this 
disease  has  been  especially  manifest  in  its 
effects  upon  the  fruit.  The  progressive 
stages  of  the  malady  are  as  follows:  There 
is  a  small  spot,  grayish  in  the  center,  where 
the  cuticle  of  the  berry  has  been  destroyed, 
with  a  dark  brown  border .  Previous  to  the 
bursting  or  rupturing  of  the  cuticle  the  en- 
tire spot  is  of  a  deep-brown  color. 

These  spots  enlarge,  retaining  a  more  or 
less  regular,  rounded  outline,  and  between 
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the  light-oolored  central  portion  and  the 
dark  border-line  there  is  developed  a  well- 
defined  band  of  bright  Tormilion.  Finally, 
nnder  the  action  of  the  disease,  the  berries 
begin  to  wither  and  dry  up,  leaving  nothing, 
apparently,  but  the  skin  and  the  seeds. 
There  is  no  browning  of  the  tissues  of  the 
berry  as  in  the  case  of  the  Black-rot,  nor 
does  the  skin  shrivel  as  in  that  disease, 
leaving  prominent  and  very  irregular  ridges' 
but  the  circular  spots  first  formed  are  easily 
seen  and  the  coloring  characteristic  of  the 
disease  are  retained.  A  berry  may  be  at- 
tacked upon  one  side  when  it  is  not  mors 
than  one-half  grown;  it  then  becomes  irre- 
gular in  shape,  the  diseased  part  making  no 
further  development,  and  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  this  side  cracks  open,  exposing 
the  seeds,  which  are  gradually  forced  out 
by  the  unequal  growth  of  the  berry, 

The  fungus. — The  fungus  af  Anthracnose 
was  first  described  by  De  Bary  in  1873,  and 
named  by  him  Sphactloma  ampelinum .  It 
doubtless  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  that 
which  includes  the  fungus  of  the  Black-rot, 
but  the  several  stages  of  its  development 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  made  out. 
We  only  know  the  fungus  in  its  active  or 
disease-producing  form.  Its  mycelial  de- 
velopment, which  is  very  limited,  takes 
place  just  beneath  the  cuticle.  The  entire 
surface  appears  to  be  covered  with  a  great 
multitude  of  spores  held  together  by  their 
mucilaginous  coatings.  Water  dissolves 
this  covering;  this  affected  the  spores  will 
separate  from  each  other,  and,  viewed  sing- 
ly, they  appear  as  oval  or  oblong,  transpar- 
ent bodies,  rounded  at  the  ends  and  often 
slightly  constricted  near  the  middle.  Two 
bright  spots  resembling  nuclei  are  usually 
visible  in  each  spore.  With  the  aid  of  dew 
or  rain  these  spores  are  spread,  and  De 
Bary  succeeded  in  transplanting  them  with 
the  assistance  of  a  few  drops  of  water  upon 
green  and  healthy  parts  of  the  vine,  where 
there  were  produced  in  about  eight  days  the 
characteristic  spots  of  Anthracnose.  In 
often  repeated  experiments  the  disease 
showed  itself  exactly  at  the  points  Infected 
and  nowhere  else.  Mr.  Goethe  performed 
similar  sowings  of  the  fungus  spores  and 
always  with  a  like  result.  The  germination 
of  the  spore  in  water  takes  place  quite  ra- 
pidly and  there  is  formed  an  irregular  germ- 
inal thread — the  beginning  of  the  mycelium. 
The  germ-tube  penetrates  the  epidermis, 
just  beneath  which  is  developed  the  vegeta- 
tive growth  of  the  Sphaceloma.  As  stated 
above,  other  spore  forms  for  this  fungus 
have  never  yet  been  certainly  traced,  and 
consequently  it  is  not  definitely  known  how 
the  fungus  passes  the  winter,  and  it  is  hard- 
ly worth  while  to  speculate  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  this  time. 

BEMEDIES. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Mildew  and  other 
diseases  of  the  vine,  a  great  variety  of 
means  have  been  employed  and  many  sub- 
stances tried  to  either  prevent  or  cure  An- 
thracnose. It  has  already  been  noted  that 
certain  varieties  are  more  subject  to  this 
disease  than  others,  but  if  we  attempt  to 
avoid  the  Anthracnose,  the  Black-rot  and 
the  Mildews  by  a  system  of  selection  based 
upon  this  principle,  we  will  have  to  discard 
grape  culture  entirely,  or  at  least  all  those 
varieties  which  we  prize  most  highly.  Cer- 
tain kinds  that  nsualUy  escape  the  Mildew 
are  in  some  cases  the  very  ones  most  "  sus- 
ceptible "  to  the  Black-rot,  and  those  which 
may  "resist''  the  latter  malady  may  be 
the  first  to  succumb  to  the  Anthracnose. 

It  is  certain  that  the  latter  disease  pre- 
Tails  most  in  wet  seasons  and  in  low  situa- 


tions or  upon  poorly-drained  land.  Too 
high  manuring,  especially  with  fresh  stable- 
dung,  seems  to  favor  the  development  of 
this  parasite. 

As  with  the  I'eronospora,  water  in  a  con- 
densed form  is  necessary  for  the  diffusion 
and  propagation  of  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration, and  any  appliance  that  shall 
prevent  deposition  of  rain  or  dew  upon  the 
foliage  or  other  parts  of  the  vine  will  secure 
immunity  from  the  disease.  Inclosing  the 
half-grown  bu:  ohes  of  grapes  in  paper  bags 
will  doubtless  be  as  useful  a  protection  of 
the  berries  against  Anthracnose  as  from 
Black-rot,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  This 
system  of  vine  protection,  excepting  for  the 
berries,  is  hardly  practicable  in  vineyards 
of  any  size,  and  other  remedies  of  more 
general  application  must  be  sought. 

The  Sphaceloma,  as  has  been  shown, 
grows  very  near  the  surface,  and  as  soon  as 
it  has  burst  through  the  epidermis  it  is 
practically  exposed  in  all  its  parts  to  the  di- 
rect action  of  fungicides.  Much  mischief 
to  the  vine  may  be  done  before  this  ex- 
posure of  the  mycelium  and  spores  takes 
place,  and,  consequently,  here  as  elsewhere, 
prevention  is  vastly, more  valuable  than 
cure. 

In  districts  in  Europe  subject  to  this  dis- 
ease the  practice  is  quite  generally  follow- 
ed of  bathing  or  washing  the  vines,  in  early 
spring,  before  the  buds  have  commenced  to 
expand,  with  a  strong  solution  (50  per  cent  ^ 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  applied  with  an  oidi- 
nary  mop  or  a  large  sponge  fixed  to  the  end 
of  a  stick  2  or  2  feet  long.  This  washing 
should  be  done  when  the  atmosphere  is 
damp,  in  order  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  evap- 
oration of  the  iron  solution,  which  other- 
wise might  result  in  injury  to  the  vine. 
When  the  young  shoots  have  attained  a 
length  of  5  or  6  inches  they  receive  a  good 
dusting  with  the  fiowers  of  sulphur,  whether 
the  disease  has  appeared  on  them  or  not. 
The  new  growth  is  then  carefully  watched, 
and  at  the  first  sign  of  the  malady  they  are 
again  treated,  this  time  with  sulphur,  to 
which  has  been  added  one-third  to  one-half 
its  bulk  of  powdered  lime.  If  the  progress 
of  the  disease  is  not  checked  by  this  treat- 
ment the  sulphur  is  omitted  in  subsequent 
applications,  which  are  of  finely  pulverized 
lime. 

Where  this  treatment  of  the  vines  with 
sulphate  of  iron,  followed  by  heavy  and 
frequent  use  of  sulphur  or  sulphur  and  lime, 
has  been  adhered  to  for  several  years,  An- 
thracnose now  rarely  appears  or  has  ceased 
to  be  injurious,  even  in  locations  where  be- 
fore, it  was  exceedingly  destructive. 
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Messrs.  Edingsr  &  Jacobi  of  New  York, 
received  during  the  past  fortnight,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  -  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  gallons  of  wine 
and  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen gallons  of  brandy. 


TWENTI-SEOOND 

industrial    Exiiibition 

AND 

MECHANICS'  FAIR! 

&(A.ax     X*x-a.a3.oisoo.     1887. 

Opens  Sept.  1st.        Closes  Oct.  8th. 

An  Orchestra  of  50  celebrated  soloists  and  musi- 
cians, under  the  leadership  of  the  celebrated  Trom- 
bone Virtuoso,  Fred  N.  Innes,  will  perform  each 
afternoon  and  evening. 

The  immense  Art  Galleries  will  b«  fl  lied  with  choice 
works  of  Painting  and  sculpture;  the  Machimry  Hall 
and  the  AKricultural  Machinery  and  Implement  De- 
partment will  contain  the  beat  and  latest  inventions 
m  mechanic  art. 

Prices  ok  AuiiiaaioN— Double  Seaaon  Ticket,  $5; 
Single  Season  Ticket,  $,■?;  Adult's  Single  Admission, 
60c.:  Children's  Single  Admission,  2.5c. 

Season  Tickets  to  members  of  the  institute  at  half 
price.  P.  B.  CORNWALL.  President. 

A.  W,  STiRBiRD,  Secretary. 
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We  have  before  shown  that  two  per  cent, 
of  sugar  in  the  must  will  yield  one  per  cent, 
of  alcohol.  It  will  do  this  if  the  sugar  un- 
dergoes fermentation,  and  there  will  be  no 
sweet  taste  left.  If  by  violent  fermentation 
or  other  cause  the  fermentation  is  checked 
and  all  the  sugar  is  not  fermented,  the  wine 
will  be  sweet  and  the  percentage  of  alcohol 
will  be  less.  Such  wine  is  very  subject  to 
disease,  especially  if  exposed.  A  wins 
made  with  40  per  cent  of  sugar  completely 
fermented  will  contain  20  per  cent  of  alco- 
hol, and  will  stand  almost  any  exposure 
without  injury.  Or  in  case  of  sweet  wine 
with  small  percentage  of  alcohol,  if  brandy 
be  added  to  bring  its  olcoholic  strength  up 
to  20  per  cent,  it  will  likewise  keep  under 
careful  management  and  remain  sweet, 
further  fermentation  being  prevented  by 
that  quantity  of  alcohol.  Mr.  Husman,  in 
his  work  on  wine  making,  states  a  normal 
must  to  contain  about  25  per  cent  or  240 
ponnds  of  sugar  to  1,000  pounds  of  grapes. 
Such  a  must  well  fermented  will  produce  a 
wine  about  12  per  cent,  strong  in  alcohol. 
This  is  of  higher  strength  than  the  great 
bulk  of  wines  consumed  by  the  people  of 
France,  but  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  un- 
dertake wine  making  with  less  than  25  per 
cent,  of  sugar  in  our  Carolina  climate,  es- 
pecially without  a  good  cellar.  Mr.  Hus- 
mann  Jrecommends  "  (Jallizing  ''  Concords 
on  account  of  their  excessive  color  and  flavor. 
The  process  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Gall,  of 
Germany.  Mr.  Husman  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority, and,  from  personal  acquaintance, 
we  believe  he  is  a  thoroughly  conscientious 
man.  F.or  the  convenience  of  reoders  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  subject  we  quote 
the  following  from  his  work: 

"At  that  time  (when  well  colored,  but 
not  dead  ripe),  the  must  of  Concord  grapes 
will  generally  weigh  about  65°  to  70°  on 
Oechle's  scale,  and  the  acidimeter  will  in- 
dicate about  6°.  Now  we  make  our  calcu- 
lation as  follows:  A  normal  must,  to  suit 
the  palate  here  (California^,  should  indi- 
cate about  80°,  and  show  4°  on  the  acidi- 
meter. To  reduce  the  acid  to  4°,  we  must 
add  one-third  water,  or,  in  other  words,  if 
we  have  480  pounds  of  Concord  grapes, 
which  woiild  make  40  gallons  of  pure  juice, 
we  must  add  20  gallons  of  water.  To  these 
20  additional  gallons  of  water  we  must  add 
40  pounds  of  the  best  crushed  sugar,  to 
bring  the  water  up  to  the  ratio  of  the  nor- 
mal must,  80°.  But  we  have  also  a  discrep- 
ancy of  15°  in  the  must  if  it  indicate  65*. 
To  bring  this  up  to  80°,  we  must  add  three- 
eights  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  every  gallon 
of  must,  or  15  ponnds  to  the  40  gallons. 
The  addition  to  480  pounds  of  grapes  would 
then  be  as  follows:  25  gallons  of  water,  55 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  no  acid,  making  60 
gallons  of  must  of  normal  proportions,  in- 
stead of  40  of  pure  juice.  These  will  be 
about  the  right  proportions  for  a  pleasant 
and  handsome  wine  of  good  color,  pleasant 
flavor  and  not  too  acid  to  suit  the  general 
taste,  with  also  a  proper  proportion  of 
taniu,  which  will  be  marketable  sooner,  and 
and  at  a  much  higher  price  than  if  we'  al- 
lowed the  grapes  to  hang  a  month  longer 
and  then  pressed  the  natural  must,  which 
would,  perhaps,  not  contain  an  excess  of 
acid  then,  but  certainly  an  excess  of  foxy 
flavor  and  tanin.'' 

The  above  furnishes  a  guide,  at  least,  for 
the  beginner  in  wine  making.  "The  pal- 
ate ''  in  California  may  not  be  tbe  game  as 


it  is  in  Virginia,  and  we  must  use  our  judg- 
ment if  we  consult  the  palate  of  tbe  con- 
sumers of  wine,  which  it  would  bo  foolish 
not  to  do,  if  the  object  is  to  make  money  in 
the  business.  The  palate  here  is  hard  to 
define,  for  this  is  not  a  wine-drinking  peo- 
ple, considering  the  masses.  If  the  palate 
of  the  average  whiskey-drinker  is  consult- 
ed, it  will  indicate  probably  a  wine  50  per 
cent,  strong  in  alcohol,  and  the  must  for 
such  a  wine  could  not  be  fermented  out 
If  we  consult  the  palate  of  the  few  here 
who  drink  wine,  the  result  will  be  an  over- 
production of  wine  which  must  find  a  mar- 
ket elsewhere;  and  if  we  go  elsewhere  to 
sell  our  wine,  we  must  consult  the  palate  of 
the  trade,  which  can  best  be  done  by  inquir- 
ing of  the  wine  dealers.  It  would  be  safe, 
however,  to  make  wine  with  12  to  15  per 
cent,  of  alcohel,  a  good  deal  of  color,  and 
the  smallest  amount  of  tanin  we  can  con- 
sistently with  the  extraction  of  good  color. 
The  palate  here  has  great  relish  for  "  foxy 
aroma.''  It  is  quite  likely  that  our  Con- 
cords give  too  much  tanin  when  they  are 
good  ripe.  This  matter,  in  our  judgment, 
can  be  regulated  by  short  fermentation  on 
the  pomace,  and  yet  get  plenty  of  color,  and 
by  stemming  the  grapes  before  crashing,  as. 
it  is  from  the  stems  that  much  of  the  tanin  ' 
is  derived.  We  present  these  views  for  the '  > 
consideration  of  those  who  may  prefer  not 
to  "water''  their  wines.  The  color,  of 
course,  and  some  tanin  comes  from  the 
skins.  The  common  custom  is  to  crush  the 
grapes  and  allow  juice,  hulls,  and  all  to  re- 
main in  a  mass  for  twenty-four  to  forty-  I 
eight  hours.  This  extracts  tanin,  color  and  ! 
albuminous  matter  from  the  stems,  seeds,  ■ 
skins  and  pulp.  Long  fermentation  on  the  ' 
pomace  in  this  way  often  results  in  too 
much  tanin,  which  makes  the  wine  very 
astringent  and  of  too  much  color,  giving  the  ; : 
wine  an  inky  darkness  that  injures  its  mar- 
ket value,  etc.  After  short  fermentation  on 
the  pomice  the  juice  is  pressed.  Fermenta- 
tion may  be  conducted  in  good  clean  bar- 
rels or  kegs,  in  open  tubs  or  vats,  or  in 
demijohns,  jugs  and  jars  with  good  bot" 
toms.  Where  sugar  is  added  it  may  be 
first  dissolved  in  water  or  put  in  dry,  and 
the  liquor  stirred  until  it  is  well  dissolved. 
All  that  is  necessary  when  started  is  to  keep 
the  vessel  full  by  pouring  in  fresh  juice  as 
required,  and  some  slight  covering  should 
be  kept  over  the  bung-hole  or  mouth  of  the 
vessel  fermented  in.  A  cloth  tied  over  the 
mouth  of  a  jar,  or  a  small  bag  of  sand  laid 
on  the  bung-hole  of  a  barrel  suffices.  Un- 
der proper  conditions,  indicated  in  a  gener- 
al way  in  this  running  commentary,  the 
wine  will  "make''  ■without  further  assist- 
ance. Much  valuable  information  can  be 
gained  by  various  experiments  with  any  one 
variety  or  with  different  varieties  of  grapes. 


A    NEW    «RAPE. 


A  new  grape  is  now  fruiting  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Boss  place  on  the  Meridian 
road,  a  short  distance  from  San  Jose.  It  is 
of  the  eastern  type,  white,  the  bunches  are 
very  compact,  and  of  fair  size,  while  it  is 
very  sweet  and  good. 

There  are  many  persons  who  are  very 
fond  of  the  eastern  grapes,  and  they  are 
rather  earlier  than  any  we  have  from  France, . 
and  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  have  been 
planted  to  fill  the  want.  We  belieTe  thi»> 
will  be  a  strong  competitor  for  popular 
favor  for  a  grape  of  this  class.  Mr.  Ross 
does  not  know  whether  it  has  any  estab- 
lished name  or  not,  and  has  named  it  the 
Ross  Snperb.  We  believe  be  has  quit«  k 
little  collection  of  tbe  vines. 
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Sept.  30,  1887 


The  Attention  of  Wine-GrowerS;  and  all  others  interested,  is  called  to  the  most  powerful 

WINE  AND  CIDER  PRESS 

"Le  Merveilleux," 

(THE  WONDER.) 

.M-THE    CHKAPBST    IN    THE    MABKET.-W' — 

'WE   CHAI,I,E1VGE    THE  WORLiD   TO    SHOW   ITS    EQUALi. 

The  latest  invention  in  Europe.    First  introduced  in  the  United 

States  last  year  where  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction 

as  the  testimonials  will  show. 

Patented  in  the  Unitea  States,  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Germany,  England,  Italy,  Portugal,  Austria- Hungary ,  Luxemburg, 


Norway,  Sweden  and  Dejimark. 


Price  List  at  San  Fraiclsco. 

Exclusively  for  1887. 
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The  above  cutjshows  the*Machine  complete. 


Having  secured  the  entire  ri^ht  for  the  United  States, 
we  take  pleasure  in  Introducing  this  Wine  Press  to  the 
American  public,  believing  it  superior  to  any  other  press 
now  in  use. 

It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  Wine  Manufacturers  to 
study  carelully  the  following  meriis,  which  we  claim  it 
possesses : 

First.  By  an  ingenious  mechanical  application,  the 
'  power  of  resistance"  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
with  a  single  effort,  three  or  four  times  more  power  can 
he  ol  tained  than  with  any  other  press  known  at  this  day. 

Snond.  It  does  the  work  more  rapidly,  and  with  less 
labor. 

Third.  It  is  cheaper  than  any  other  first-class  wine 
press  in  the  market. 

Fourth.  It  has  no  complicated  devices,  is  so  extremely 
simple  in  construction  and  easily  operated,  that  a  child  of 
ten  >  ears  can  work  it. 

Fifth.  It  is  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  by  its  sim- 
plicity not  liable  to  gel  out  oforder. 

Sixth.     All  nnrts  are  iinerrHnneenhle.  ronsequently,  any 
part  lost  or  injured  can  be  replaced  at  little  expense. 

Seientk.    It  will  extract  the  largest  percentage  of  liquid 

Eighth.     It  is  built  on  the  ratchet  principle,  double  acting 
the  lever  working  both  ways,  and  can  be  worked  in  6  leet' 
space.     It  has  no  lost  motion. 

Ninth.  It  does  not  take  any  more  labor  to  work  the 
largest  size  than  the  smallest  one. 

Tenth.     It  presses  any  kind  of  fruit  as  well  as  grapes. 

This  press  is  not  an  experiment,  having  been  used 
several  seasons  in  the  wine  districts  of  Europe,  and  also 
in  the  United  States  last  season. 

It  has  received  the  highest  award  wherever  exhibited  in 
competition  with  other  presses. 

The  main  features  of  the  press  are  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  it  may  be  worked,  and  the  great  power  which 
it  applies ;  as  the  press  stands  on  wheels,  it  can  be  readily 
moved  from  place  to  place. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  press  last  year,  we  placed  it  at 
a  low  figure;  with  the  improvements  that  we  have  made 
this  vear,  we  are  compelled  to  raise  our  prices,  but  they  are 
yet  the  lowest  on  the  market,  while  the  press  is  farsuperior. 

Our  press  is  adapted  for  large  vineyards  as  well  as  small 
ones,  as  we  make  different  sizes.  No.  7,  shown  in  the 
above  cut— the  basket  will  hold  14  tons  of  grapes  after 
crushing,  and  4  fillings  per  day,  its  capacity  being  56 /.wj^ 
grapes  in  one  day. 


;"IiE  MERVEIIiliECX." 

A  representative  of  the  Merchant  has  visited  the 
Bhop  where  the  Pare  Bros,  are  building  their  wine 
presses,  the  "Le  Merveilleux,"  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  best  and  cheapest  wine  press  made.  The  platform 
or  bed  rests  on  a  two  wheeled  cart,  which  enables  the 
operator  to  move  it  to  any  part  of  a  vineyard,  or  be- 
tween the  rows  of  tanks  in  a  wine  cellar.  The  basket 
is  made  of  the  best  straight-grained  Mendocino  Pine 
staves,  riveted  to  three  bands  of  the  finest  quality  of 
iron.  These  bands  are  each  in  halves.  On  one  side 
they  are  connected  by  a  hinge,  and  on  the  other  are 
locked  with  pins,  and,  by  removing  these  pins,  the 
basket  can  be  opened  to  any  width  required,  and  the 
must  be  removed  in  a  very  few  minutes.  The  edges  of 
the  staves  are  beveled,  the  distance  between  them  on 
one  Bide  being  ^  of  an  inch,  and  on  the  outside  '\  of 
an  inch.  This  renders  it  impossible  for  the  grapes  to 
get  jammed  in  between  the  staves. 

Rapidity  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  this  machine. 
It  takes  only  from  twenty  to  forty-five  minutes  to 
make  a  pressure.  The  "screw"  which  stands  upright 
in  the  middle  of  the  "basket,"  is  fastened  under  the 
**bed'*  by  a  nut  which  is  six  inches  thick,  screwed  on 
and  riveted  to  the  end  of  the  screw.  The  operator 
moves  the  large  lever  which  is  from  five  to  eight  feet 
long,  and  moves  in  a  space  of  six  feet  backwards  and 
forwards.  This  pushes  alternately  two  small  levers, 
which  in  turn  catch  in  the  ratchets  of  the  combina- 
tions on  their /orwarrf  motion,  and  keeps  the  wheels 
or  combination  steadily  falling  down  the  main  screw. 
In  commencing  to  lower  the  crushers  upon  the  grapes, 
and  when  speed  is  required,  the  lever  is  placed  in  an 
upper  combination,  which  acts  directly  on  the  screw, 
and  in  a  few  movements  of  the  lever  it  has  reached 
the  grapes.  The  Presses  have  been  calculated  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  according  to  their  capacity,  so  if 
the  smallest  is  incapable  of  breaking  itself,  the  largest 
is  equally  so. 

The  main  feature  of  the  press  is  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  worked,  Mr.  Pare  forced  the  lever  as  far  as 
it  was  necessary  to  go  in  one  direction,  UMng  only  his 
little  finger,  upon  shavings  which  had  previously  been 
packed  so  tight,  that  it  was  impossible  to  run  a  knife 
Cto  them.— San  Feancisco  Mkrciiant,  Aug.  27th, 
1886. 


WINE    PRESS    EXHIBIT. 

The  French  Wine  Press  exhibited  at  the  Fair  by 
Pare  Bros.,  attracted  great  attention  from  visitors  in- 
terested in  wine-making.  This  press  has  no  merely 
local  reputation,  but  comes  to  us  from  over  the  seas 
endorsed  by  French  wine  producers  generally,  and 
by  the  leading  journals  of  France.  In  the  Eastern 
States  it  is  rapidly  supplanting  all  others,  and  no 
doubt  in  California  will  do  the  same.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  plain.  It  is  a  great  improvemen*'  over  any 
now  offered;  it  is  portable  and  easily  carried  on  a 
hand-truck  from  place  to  place;  it  is  not  expensive, 
and  it  does  its  work  thoroughly  and  well;  it  requires 
but  little  attention,  and  it  is  labor-saving.  It 
called  in  France  "Le  Merveilleux,"  and  certainly  de- 
serves the  name.  Certainly,  those  interested  in  wine 
production  should  at  once  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  capabilities  of  the  press,  its  price,  and  see  it  work- 
ing. By  it  they  will  save  money,  as  its  expense  is 
comparatively  small,  compared  with  the  amount  and 
character  of  work  it  is  capable  of  doing.  We  certainly 
commend  an  examination  of  its  merits. — The  Weekly 
Commercial  Record,  San  Francisco,  Sept.  16th,  1886. 

EXHIBITS    AT     THE    PAVILIOHr. 

"I4e  Merveilleux"  Wine  Presii. 

Among  the  exhibits  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  which 
naturally  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitors,  wheth- 
er from  the  city  or  country,  is  "Le  Merveilleux"  wine 
press.  The  wine  interests  of  California  are  fast  assum- 
ing enormous  proportions,  and  every  year  sees  an  im- 
mense increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine.  It  is  only  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
any  invention  coming  from  an  old  wine-producing 
counir>  like  France,  should  have  great  interest  for 
the  residents  of  California.  "Le  Merveilleux"  is  a 
French  invention  just  being  introduced  here.  It  has 
been  patented  in  all  European  countries  and  the 
United  States.  The  entire  right  for  this  country  is 
held  by  Messrs.  Pare  Brothers,  of  this  city.  The  press 
is  manufactured  in  seven  difierent  sizes,  varying  in 
price  from  $1*20  to  $450.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it 
is  more  powerful  than  any  other  press  now  in  use 


terchangeable  plan,  any  part  lost  or  injured  can  be  re- 
placed at  small  coEt. 

It  is  constructed  on  the  ratchet  system,  and^tbe  lev- 
er can  be  worked  in  a  six-foot  space,  and  is  so  easily 
operated,  that  a  child  of  10  years  can  work  it.  The 
lever  works  both  ways,  and  thus  doubles  the  speed.— 
Daily  Journal  of  Commerce,  San  Francisco.  Sept. 
•24th.  1886.  ^ 

Thk  Sunsbt  Vinbyard,  > 

Minturn,  Cal.,  Sept,  15,  1886.  f 
Messrs.  Pare  firo^Aer«.— Gentlkmen:— We  take 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  used  your  No. 
4  press  this  season,  at  our  vineyard,  and  find  it  all 
that  you  recommend  it.  It  does  the  work  perfectly 
and  with  ease,  and  in  our  opinion  is  perfect  in  every 
particular.  Yours  trulv, 

WEBSTER  &  SARGENT, 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  17,  1886. 
Messrs.  Pare  -Bro>f.— Gents.:— The  wine  press  No.  4 
purchased  of  you  several  weeks  ago,  has  been  tried  at 
our  winery  and  has  thus  far  given  full  satisfaction. 
Vours  truly.         MT.  DIABLO  VINEYARD  CO., 
By  Jac.  Levy.  Sr. 

Anaheim,  Cab,  Sept.  15,  1886. 
Messi's.  Pare  Bros.,  San  Francisco,  Ca/.— Gentle- 
men:—The  Press  came  at  last,  and  after  giving  it  a  fair 
trial  I  find  it  to  my  satisfaction.     Enclosed  please  find 
exchange  draft  for  the  same. 

Respectfully  yours,  LOUIS  SCHORN. 

San  Francisco.  Sept  22,  1886. 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  Ci?y.~GE.NrLEMB.\:— We  take 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  used  your 
Wine  Press  No.  5  this  season  at  one  of  our  Vineyards, 
and  find  it  all  ttiat  you  recommend  it.  It  works  well, 
and  is  perfect  in  every  part'cular. 

Yours  very  truly,  B.  DREYFUS  &  CO. 

Anaheim,  Sept.  27.  1886. 

Pare  Bros,,  San  /^Vancuco.—OENXLKMEN:— Yours, 

with  shipping  receipt  and  bill,  at  hand;  but  the  press 

did  not  come  until  a  week  after,  although  I  nee  Jed  it 

badly.    As  soon  as  I  got  it  I  tried  it,  and  must  say 


Pacheco,  Contra  Costa,  Cah,  March  15, 1887. 
Mfssrs.  Pare  Bros.— Dkar  Sirs:— The  "Le  Men'eil- 
leux"  No.  3  press  I  bought  of  you  is  the  most  powerful 
instrument  to  extract  juice  from  grapes — it  leaves  the 
pulp  entirely  dry  in  a  short  time.  I  recommend  it  to 
all  wine  makers.  Yours  truly, 

J.  S.  HOOK. 

Mission  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Oct.  27,  1886. 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros..  San  Francisco. —OETfrs.:— I 
have  used  your  "No.  3"  "Le  Merveilleux"  wine  press 
all  through  my  vintage,  and  it  has  in  ever}  particular 
given  entire  satisfaction,  both  in  regard  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  work  was  accomplish^. 

Very  truly  yours,  CHAS.  C.  McIVER, 

I,  the  undertsigned,   cert'fy    that    I  bought    from 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  a  No.  2  wine  press,  and  used  it 
last  season,  1886,  and  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Yours  truly.         A.  CHEIGNON. 

814  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Gentlemen: —I  take  pleasure  in  telling  you  that  I 
am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  press,  No.  2  "Le  Mer- 
veilleux," you  sent  to  me,  it  does  the  pressing  without 
interruption.  Yours, 

B.  DISTEL,  Mountain  View. 

Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  San  Francisco. — Gentlemen:— 
I  used  hist  year  one  of  your  pre^-es  at  the  Hon.  Jos. 
F.  Black's  vineyards  of  Livermore.  I  studied  it  care- 
fully, and  I  must  say  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  press  1  ever  saw,  and  the 
work  Is  very  easily  done.        Yours  very  truly, 

J.  MOHTIER,  Uvermore. 

Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank,  ) 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Oct.  15,  1886.  J 
Messrs.  Pare  Bros.,  San  i^ra7K!*«co.— Dear  Sirs:— 
Enclosed  please  find  our  check  for  f'335.15,  in  pay- 
ment your  bill  for  two  wine  presses,  as  ordered  by  our 
letter  of  30th  ult.,  for 

Messrs.  Hafen  &  Niemej-er $330  00 

Drayage •      fl  00 


$336  00 

The  parties  tell  us  the  presses  were  received  in  good 
condition,  and  work  to  their  satisfaction. 

Respectfully,        JOHN  MILNER,  Secretary. 


Lb:     . 
that  it  does  its  work  more  rapidly  and  with  less  labor;  fehat  1  like  the  press  very  well.    Enclosed  please  finii 
that    it  is  cheaper,  without  complication,    and  not  pheck  for  $140,50.  Yours  respectfully, 

likely  to  get  out  of  order.    Being  built  upon  the  in- 1  PETER  HANSEN. 

After  trial  the  Press  may  be  returned  to  us  if  for  any  reasonable  cause  it  Is  not  satisfactory,  "and  money  refunded/*   as   we  are  satisfied    fk^Mn 
OUT  experience  tbat  parties  tbat  bave  once  used  tbem  ivill  not  af tervards  do  mritbout  tbem. 

N.  B. — ^We  are  also  prepared  to  fill  any  orders  for  Crushers  and  Separators.    For  any  further  information  apply  to 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Honore  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

15  St.  James  St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 

101  to  107  Mission  Street, 
Res.  420  Geary  Street,  S.  F. 
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THE    OE-ITK    TKKK. 


TBB   OLITI  on.. 


Br  Adolphe  Flainant. 

The  quantity  of  oil  in  the  olive  berry, 
Bays  Du  Breuil,  keep  increasing  until  the 
very  last  moment  it  is  picked  from  the  tree. 

According  to  this  theory,  instead  of  gather- 
ing the  olive  in  November  or  December, 
when  it  is  already  ripe,  a  larger  quantity  of 
oil  can  be  extracted  from  it  by  waiting  until 
Fubruary  or  March. 

It  should  however  be  understood  that  the 
early  gathering  of  the  berry  gives  a  better 
quality  of  oil,  so  that  it  is  only  where  quan- 
tity is  more  desired  than  quality  that  the 
picking  of  the  crop  is  delayed;  but  if  the 
finest  quality  of  oil  is  aimed  at,  then  tha 
gathering  should  take  place  either  in  No- 
vember or  December,  so  soon  as  the  berries 
are  ripe.  After  having  picked  those  that 
have  fallen  naturally  to  the  ground,  the 
others  are  detached  from  the  tree  either  by 
hand  or  by  knocking  the  branches  with  long 
P-)les.  They  are  then  carried  to  the  barn, 
where  they  can  be  crushed  and  pressed  at 
once  if  desired,  though  most  generally  they 
are  spread  in  thin  couches  and  turned  over 
with  a  wooden  shovel,  once  a  day  for  a 
week  or  so,  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
moulding;  after  which  they  can  be  crushed 
without  further  delay,  or  be  placed  in  sacks 
in  which  they  can  either  be  kept  for  a  while 
longer,  or  be  shipped  to  an  oil  manufactur- 
er if  the  grower  has  not  secured  the  simple 
appliances  required  for  the  making  of  the 
oil  himself. 

Steam  power  is  used  in  most  of  the  large 
oil-mills  of  Europe,  but  farmers  with  a  few 
hundred  or  even  a  few  thousand  trees  can 
understand  the  kind  of  apparatus  they  need, 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  can  take 
care  of  their  own  crops. 

The  first  pressing,  made  slowly  and  gent- 
ly, gives  whBt  is  generally  known  as  Virgin 
Oil.  The  bags  are  then  removed  from  un- 
der the  presa,  the  paste  is  stirred  up,  boiling 
water  is  added,  and  a  second  pressure, 
harder  than  the  first  one,  gives  the  oil  that 
is  most  generally  sold  under  the  name  of 
Virgin  Oil,  and  which  is  still  of  a  very  good 
quality.  The  oil  floating  in  the  receptacle 
above  the  water  is  skimmed  off  with  a  large 
concave  sheet  of  copper  or  tin. 

The  same  paste,  to  which  the  fermented 
olives  are  added,  with  plenty  of  boiling 
water,  is  pressed  once  more,  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible this  time,  and  an  oil  of  an  inferior 
quality  is  obtained,  which  is  used  mostly  in 
the  mauufactur  of  soap,  of  broadcloth,  for 
lighting  or  lubricating  purposes,  etc. 

This  last  operation  is  generally  perform- 
ed with  a  different  press  than  that  used  in 
the  first  two  pressures,  so  as  to  prevent  this 
lower  grade  of  oil  from  communicating  a 
bad  flavor  to  the  better  qualities.  It  is  also 
considered  highly  essential  in  the  extraction 
of  the  better  grades  to  employ  only  appara- 
tus of  perfect  cleanliudss,  and  receptacles 
that  are  not  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
oils  of  inferior  quality. 

When  all  the  pressing  is  over,  the  paste 
left  to  dry  Is  then  cut  in  pieces  and  is  used 
for  fuel,  for  manuring,  as  also  for  food  for 
horses,  cows  and  other  farm  animals  who 
are  fond  of  it,  and  who  fatten  rapidly  when 
fed  with  it. 

The  oil,  placed  in  tin  tank,  will  deposit 
its  impurities  by  natural  rest  within  a 
month  or  so,  when  it  can  be  drawn  off  into 
other  cans  or  packages  for  the  trade. 

But,  this  mode  of  refining  by  natural  pro- 
cess can  be  hastened  by  filtering  in  cylin- 
drical tin  vessels,  with  cotton  batting  at  the 


bottom,  in  which  case  it  can  be  bottled  and 
sold  immediately  after.  It  has  then,  when 
just  made,  a  freshness  and  delicacy  of  fla- 
vor which  does  not  exist  to  an  equal  degree 
in  the  older  product,  which  gains  only  a 
finer  color  by  time. 

DecandoUe  estimates  the  quantity  of  oil 
produced  by  the  olive,  at  fifty  per  cent  of  its 
weight. 

Sieuve  says  that  one  hundred  pounds  of 
olive  berries  will  give  about  thirty-two 
pounds  of  oil,  while  other  writers  give  an 
average  proportion  of  product  of  twenty-five 
per  cent. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  state  that  this 
proportion  varies,  naturally,  according  to 
the  variety  of  the  olive.  Some  of  an  inter- 
ior quality  are  known  to  give  as  little  as 
fifteen,  and  even  ten  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  vary  according  to  the  early  or 
lute  picking  of  the  crop,  for,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said:  if  you  wish  quality,  pick  early; 
if  you  wish  quantity,  pick  late. 

VSES  OF   THE   OIL. 

The  Scriptural  books  teach  us  how  the 
olive  oil  was  considered  as  a  symbol  of  the 
ilivine  grace,  and,  consequently,  the  impor- 
tant place  it  occupied  in  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  Hebrews.  A  person  anointed 
was  considered  as  sacred.  Oil  signified 
unction  itself,  and  he  that  had  received  it 
was  consecrated  king,  priest  or  prophet. 

The  use  of  the  oil  in  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  is  too  well  known  to  need  special 
comment.  The  Christian  nations  kept  up 
the  same  traditions,  which,  from  Saul  to 
Charles  the  Tenth,  of  France,  have  hardly 
known  any  interruption.  It  is  thus  that  we 
find  the  oil  in  the  sacred  lamps  of  churches, 
in  the  administration  of  Sacraments,  for 
baptism,  confirmation,  extreme  unction  for 
the  ordinations  and  religious  dedications. 
In  short,  the  Bomau  Catholic  begins  and 
ends  life  with  an  unction  of  the  holy  oil. 

In  the  life  of  the  ancients,  a  friction  with 
perfumed  oil  was  a  hygienic  practice  fol- 
lownd  quite  generally.  The  athletes  were 
rubbed  with  oil  before  appearing  in  the 
arena,  so  as  to  give  more  suppleness  and 
vigor  to  their  bodies,  and  this  salutary  us- 
age began  to  be  gradually  abandoned  only 
when  the  admiration  for  physical  force 
ceased  to  enjoy  favor  among  the  people. 

Bertile  says  that  the  elasticity  and  vigor 
that  were  found  among  the  Grecians  and 
Bomans,  were  due,  undoubtedly,  to  the  use 
of  olive  oil,  which  was  so  popular  among 
them.  While  animal  fat  is  injurious  to  the 
stomach,  and  thins  the  blood,  oiive  oil  helps 
the  digestion,  enables  the  body  to  develop 
more  suppleness,  and  helps  the  brain  to  at- 
tain the  highest  possible  stage  of  human  in- 
tellect. The  salutary  effect  of  olive  oil  over 
the  human  system  has  never  been  disputed. 

The  oil  was  also,  and  is  yet,  the  basis  of 
many  perfumed  preparations,  and,  as  ladies 
of  fashion  and  buxom  dandies  belong  to  all 
ages  and  to  all  countries,  the  use  made  of 
olive  oil  in  that  direction  is  not  of  an  un- 
common importance. 

The  fatty  oils  of  low  grades,  either  in 
their  crude  state  or  admixed  with  different 
preparations,  are  used  also  in  considerable 
amount  in  soap-making,  in  lubricating,  in 
lighting,  in  dyeing,  in  the  manufacture  of 
broadcloth,  and  they  enter  in  the  composi- 
tion of  many  ointments  and  liniments. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
great  importance  of  the  olive  oil  for  table 
use.  In  the  culinary  point  of  view,  it  was 
of  the  very  first  necessity  among  the  an- 
cients, where  oil  cooking  was  predominant, 
and  where  it  entered  into  all  the  seasonings 
most  generally  employed.  This  practice  has 


happily  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  the 
use  that  is  mads  of  it  nowadays  in  culinary 
preparations,  sauces,  salads,  etc.,  is  suffici- 
ently demonstrated  by  its  immense  annual 
production,  in  which  Italy  alone  figures  for 
about  92,000,000  gallons. 

In  Spain,  where  olive  oil  is  the  principal 
seasoning  in  culinary  preparations,  enor- 
mous quantities  are  consumed.  Italy  and 
Portugal  use  also  a  great  deal  in  their  cook- 
ing. 

But  it  is  especially  in  the  south  of 
France  that  oil  cooking  predominates.  The 
inhabitants  of  those  regions  have  but  little 
love  for  butter  and  entertain  a  very  moder- 
ate esteem  for  the  culinary  art  of  northern 
people.  Let  him  that  has  not  traveled  in 
those  favored  sections  and  tasted  their  deli- 
cious cooking  throw  me  the  first  stone!  I 
was  bom  there;  from  my  early  infancy  I 
was  fed  on  that  most  excellent  and  nutri- 
tious kind  of  cooking  ;  I  have  kept  it  up 
through  most  of  my  life  and  feel  happy  to 
transmit  it  to  my  children  who  like  it  as 
much  as  I  do.  How  often  we  permit  our- 
selves to  enjoy  an  innocent  and  pleasant 
joke  towards  the  guests  who  sit  occasionally 
at  our  modest  table.  I  order  for  instance 
an  omelet  cooked  with  oil  in  place  of  butter. 
I  keep  this  from  my  guest;  I  watch  his 
countenance;  he  tastes  it;  "by  Jove!''  ex- 
claims he,  "  what  a  fine  omelet!''  and  I  re- 
ply with  an  insinuating  smile:  "  Oil  cook- 
ing my  friend!" 

It  was  to  supply  the  place  of  good  oil, 
whose  production  was  beginning  to  fall  be- 
hind the  consumption  that  the  use  of  but- 
ter was  introduced  and  became  more  and 
more  frequent.  It  is  thus  that  those  sophis- 
tications gained  many  proselytes  to  the 
cause  of  butter;  but  let  us  produce  a  strict- 
ly pure  olive  oil  in  California,  where  we 
have  to  help  us  to  it  a  most  exceptional  soil 
and  climate,  we  will  gain  back  many  follow- 
ers to  the  old  cause,  and,  in  view  of  the 
enormous  demand  we  have  to  meet  in  the 
United  States  alone,  which  will  keep  in- 
creasing all  the  time,  and  for  which  we 
have  a  protective  customs  duty  of  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  the  foreign  article,  many 
generations  will  pass  before  we  will  find  it 
necessary  to  compete  in  other  countries  with 
the  European  oil,  whose  production  of  the 
pure  article,  as  already  said,  is  not  up  to  the 
actual  consumption  of  the  whole  world,  and 
which  fact  accounts  for  its  many  adultera- 
tions with  cotton,  sesame,  poppy,  cocoanut, 
lard  oil,  etc.,  when  it  is  not  something 
worse. 


EKEMIKS    UF    THE    OEITE. 


In  olive  culture  there  are  a  number  of  draw- 
backs, chief  of  which  are  the  insect  pests. 
So  far,  with  the  exception  of  some  twig- 
borers,  the  only  insect  enemy  the  olive 
grower  has  had  to  contend  with  is  the 
scale,  coupled,  however,  invariably  with  the 
black  fungus,  which  it  is  now  pretty  well 
understood  feeds  upon  the  viscid  excretions, 
of  the  scale.  So  severe  has  the  attack  of 
this  scale  been  in  the  moister  parts  of  the 
State,  that  only  the  most  persevering  men, 
lead  by  Mr.  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara,  have 
succeeded  in  its  suppression. 

They  do  not  believe  as  some  do,  that  the 
sole  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  leave  the  coast 
and  seek  localities  where,  owing  to  the  in- 
tensely dry  nir,  the  olive  scale  seems  to  be 
an  impossibility.  Other  factors  governing 
the  condition  of  the  tree,  and  not  often 
considered  now,  will  show  themselves.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  with  the  influence 
of  the  sea  we  also  lose  the  more  uniform 
climate  which  always  has  been  considered 


of  prime  importance  to  the  olive.  But  by 
starting  with  thoroughly  clean  trees  and 
keeping  them  so  I  think  there  need  be  no 
fear.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  trees 
clean  from  the  first,  whale-oil  soap  dissolv- 
ed in  a  decoction  of  tobacco  water,  viz., 
one  poand  of  soap  and  one-half  pound  of 
tobacco  per  gallon,  is  to  be  recommended. 
It  is  here  that  the  small  green  cuttings  pre- 
viously described  are  much  to  be  preferred 
to  old  cuttings,  which  nearly  always  are 
more  or  less  infested  with  scales.  But  the 
scale  is  by  no  means  the  only  formidable 
enemy  the  olive  grower  of  the  Old  World 
has  to  contend  with. 

The  principal  ones  to  be  feared  there  are 
the  Decus  Olece,  a  dipterous  insect  affecting 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit;  the  olive  moth  Finea 
oleela,  which  like  the  apple  moth  feeds  on 
the  seed  of  the  olive;  finally,  the  PsylUt,  a 
hemipferous  insect.  Of  these  three,  the 
first,  Dccus  01m:,  is  by  far  the  most  de- 
structive. According  to  Fonchet  it  de- 
stroys in  France  yearly  3,000,000  francs 
worth  of  olives;  and  the  other  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  do  not  escape  its  ravages. 
It  seems  to  breed  all  the  year  round.  The 
fly  lays  its  eggs,  one  to  several,  in  the  ptilp  • 
of  the  olive,  and  the  larvai  when  hatched 
live  on  the  pulp  next  to  the  pit.  It  remains 
here  as  chrysalis,  and  finally  leaves  the 
olive  a  flying  insect.  Whether  it  has  left 
the  fruit  before  the  harvest,  or  is  cmsed 
with  the  oil,  it  is  almost  equally  objection- 
able. This  insect  is  la  mouche  of  the  French 
and  mocha  del  olivo  of  the  Italians. 

The  olive  moth  works  almost  like  the 
apple  or  codlin  moth.  The  eggs  are  laid 
while  the  pit  is  still  young  and  tender,  the 
larva  living  on  the  kernel  of  the  olive  until 
it  leaves  it  a  complete  moth,  causing  the 
fruit  to  drop  prematurely.  This  insect  does 
not,  however,  confine  itself  to  the  fruit 
alone,  but  works  also  on  the  leaves  and 
bark,  causing  tuberosities  and  crippUng  of 
the  leaves. 

The  Fyslla  olece  is  a  hemipterons  insect, 
which  like  the  dreaded  white  cottony  scale, 
covers  itself  with  a  white  viscid  covering, 
fastening  itself  on  young  foliage  and  fruit. 

We  have  called  the  attention  to  the  exist- 
ence of  these  pests  just  now  when  large 
shipments  of  olive  truncheons  are  imported. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  receives 
the  to  guard  against  such  pests  by  proper 
disinfection.  For  this  purpose,  I  think  the 
vapor  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  the  best.  A 
large  dry  goods  box  clothed  with  tin  is  easi- 
est to  get;  for  a  box  five  to  six  feet  long  and 
four  feet  high,  a  couple  of  ounces  of  bisul- 
phide will  be  sufficient  for  a  charge.  In  the 
box  place  the  liquid  in  a  saucer  on  the  top 
of  the  cuttings,  cover  the  box  tightly  and 
leave  for  half  an  hotir. 


AN    IMTEKESTMIO    EXPEKIHENT , 


In  a  short  time  the  Viticaltnral  Commis- 
sion of  California  will  institnte  an  investi- 
gation to  ascertain  the  effects  of  intense 
cold  on  wines  after  fermentation  has  ceased. 
The  experiments  will  be  similar  to  those 
carried  on  in  France,  but  on  a  more  extend- 
ed scale.  Besults  of  French  experiments 
have  been  satisfactory.  The  liquor  is  exposed 
to  cold,  produced  artificially,  if  necessary, 
and  it  is  then  drawn  off  from  the  ice  thus 
formed.  The  effect  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  that  produced  by  fortifying,  as  far 
as  the  quantity  of  alcohol  is  concerned,  and 
after  twenty-four  hours'  treatment  the  wine 
becomes  clear  and  brilliant  and  its  flavor  is 
greatly  improved. 
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A    BIG    tVIJIiERT. 


An  important  Enterprise  Proposed  liy 
The  OalleKos  Company. 

The  name  of  Juan  Gallegos  is  familiar  to 
the  residents  of  Alameda  county  as  that  of 
an  enterprising,  public  spirited  citizen  who 
is  accomplishing  a  great  work  in  promoting 
one  of  the  most  important  growing  indus- 
tries in  this  county — an  industry  that 
promises  to  become  the  most  important  on 
the  pacific  coast.  His  vineyard  and  winery 
at  Mission  San  Jose  and  Irvington  in  Wash- 
ington township  is  attracting  the  attention 
of  wine  growers  and  wine  dealers  every- 
where, and  the  most  important  results  are 
predicted  from  his  experiments  and  the 
methods  he  is  pursuing.  As  stated  in  the 
Oakland  Trilmne  articles  of  incorpora. 
tion  were  filed  by  the  Gallegos  Wine  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  stock  of  $600,000. 
The  directors  are  all  representative  capital- 
ists, including  E.  L.  G.  Steele,  S.  W.  Holla- 
day,  George  W.  Beaver,  Eugene  W.  Hilgard, 
Francis  A.  Cramer,  C.  F.  Montealegre,  and 
Juan  Gallegos.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  incorporation  Senor  Gallegos  proposes 
to  convey  to  the  company  twenty  acres  of 
land,  valued  at  $8,000,  on  which  is  located 
a  winehouse  of  brick  and  stone,  240x110 
feet,  three  and  a  half  stories  high,  with  gal- 
vanized iron  roof,  and  capable  of  storing 
1,500,000  gallons  of  wine  on  the  first  and 
second  floors.  The  third  floor  of  this  win- 
ery has  a  capacity  of,  for  fermenting,  1,000,- 
000  gallons  of  wine  during  the  season,  and 
in  the  half  story  above  is  the  engine  and 
machinery. 

This  machinery  consists  of  two  crushers, 
two  elevators,  one  hydraulic  press,  four 
wine  pumps,  steam,  wine  and  water  hose, 
and  water  pipes  complete  for  distributing 
water  conveniently  throughout  the  building. 
There  is  also  an  electric  light  plant,  and 
one  large  mixing  tank.  Each  of  the<«three 
stories  of  the  building  is  accessible  to  wag- 
ons for  loading  and  unloading.  A  brick 
cooper  shop,  48x29,  and  pressing-room  is 
attached  to  the  main  floor.  The  distillery 
building  is  of  brick,  58x35  feet,  and  is  sit- 
uattd  100  feet  from  the  main  buildijig.  It 
contains  one  large  stcisl  boiltr,  and  two 
stills  of  750  gallons  of  joint  capacity.  A 
frame  building  in  the  rear  of  the  winery 
contains  thirteen  redwood  tanks  of  the 
aggregate  capacity  of  20,000  gallons  for  the 
fermentation  of  pomace.  These  buildings 
and  apparatus  are  valued  at  $16,000.  A 
water  right  and  water  for  the  cellar,  dis- 
tillery and  land,  with  about  two  miles  of 
three  and  a  quarter  inch  iron  pipe,  with  a 
head  of  about  350  feet,  supplying  not  only 
an  abundance  of  water,  but  also  hydraulic 
power  for  the  press,  is  valued  at  $15,000. 

A  sidetrack  connecting  the  winery  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad,  shipping 
from  the  building  directly  on  the  cars,  is 
valued  at  $2,000.  The  plant  also  includes 
390  oak  casks,  having  a  capacity  of  604,500 
gallons,  valued  at  9  cents  a  gallon,  includ- 
ing timber  foundations  and  suppports, 
$54,405.  Besides  these  casks  there  are  258 
oak  puncheons  of  150  gallons  each.  These 
puncheons  appraised  at  $9  each  are  valued 
at  $2322.  There  are  ninety-two  redwood 
fermenting  tanks,  with  a  capacity  of  184,000 
gallons,  valued  at  2%  cents  a  gallon,  in- 
cluding their  timber  foundations  and  sup- 
ports, $4,650.  The  wine  in  the  cellar 
amounts  to  250,000  gallons.  This  wine  is 
nine  months  old  and  is  valued  at  25  cents 
per  gallon,  or  $62,500  iu  the  aggregate.  The 
total  value  of  this  property  as  it  stands  is 
$308,827,  but  in  two  years  it  is  calculated 


that  the  wine  alone  will  be  worth  40  cents  a 
gallon  instead  of  the  present  price  of  25  and 
30  cents,  for  which  the  crop  of  1885  was 
sold  while  new,  to  Kohler  &  Frohling. 

This  property  is  conveyed  to  the  company 
for  $300,000,  with  a  payment  of  51  per  cent 
cash  ($153,000)  and  49  per  cent  (2,940 
shares)  of  the  whole  of  the  capital 
stock  to  be  held  by  Senor  Gallegos. 
The  company  is  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  running  the  winery  on  the  premises, 
for  the  purchase  of  grapes  to  manufacture 
wine  and  brandy,  and  to  store,  mature,  and 
market  the  product.  The  certificates  of  Se- 
nor Gallegos's  .49  of  the  shares  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  are  issued  to  him  on  the  same  con. 
ditions  as  the  .51  of  the  shares  are  issued  to 
the  others.  The  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany consists  of  6,000  shares  of  a  par  value 
of  $100  each,  of  which  50  per  cent  of  par 
value  of  the  stock  is  paid  on  the  issuance  of 
the  certificates  to  the  respective  subscribers, 
exclusive  of  Juan  Gallegos's,  whose  50  per 
cent  is  paid  for  by  the  property  he  conveys 
to  the  company.  A  working  capital  of 
about  $100,000  will  be  required  to  purchase 
grapes  and  pay  running  expenses  until  De- 
cember 1st  This  amount  is  to  be  paid  in 
on  calls  by  the  Board  of  Directors  as  it  may 
be  required.  A  thoroughly  competent  man- 
ager, well  known  as  a  wine  expert,  will  be 
employed  to  direct  the  operations  of  the 
establishment,  with  a  view  to  the  production 
of  the  wines  best  adapted  to  the  locality, 
and  to  the  demands  of  the  market. 

Senor  Gallegos  contracts  to  sell  to  the 
company  his  crop  of  grapes,  which  he  esti- 
mates at  about  2,500  tons  yearly,  at  the 
market  price.  His  vineyard  consists  of  650 
acres  planted  with  the  following  varieties: 
Cabernet  Sauvignon,  twenty-four  acres; 
Tannat,  five  acres;  Moudeuse,  four  acres; 
Petit  Blanche,  four  acres;  Clairette  Blanche, 
three  acres;  Sauvignon  Vert,  eight  acres; 
TroBseau,  six  acres;  Burgundy,  sixteen 
acres;  Green  Riesling,  eleven  acres;  Mata- 
ro,  thirty-four  acres;  Zinfandel,  435  acres. 
To  make  500,000  gallons  a  year,  the  com- 
pany will  only  have  to  buy,  besides  this 
crop,  about  800  tons  of  grapes,  which  can 
be  contracted  for  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
district  iu  which  this  wini  ry  is  located  has 
extensive  vineyards  in  bearing,  containing 
a  specially  excellent  selection  of  French 
varieties,  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  grapes 
is  increasing  annually.  The  vineyards  are 
in  what  is  known  as  the  warm  belt,  and  the 
late  and  early  frosts,  which  sometimes  in- 
jure vines  in  other  places,  never  occur  here. 
In  fact  there  is  but  little  frost  even  in  mid- 
winter. There  have  never  been  losses  from 
vine  diseases  of  any  kind  in  this  district 
during  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  The 
wines  produced  in  this  section  have  been 
shown  to  combine  in  a  rare  degree  the  quali- 
ties of  deep  color,  heavy  body,  high  alco- 
holic strength,  and  fine  bouquet.  Apart 
from  direct  consumption,  they  are  sought 
for  blending  purposes  for  the  improvement 
of  other  wines. 


Tbey    Brink    Wine, 


During  the  rifle  match  at  Munich,  which 
took  place  between  June  25  and  July  12, 
the  consumption  of  beer  amounted  to  240, 314 
litres.  There  were  further  consumed 
44,514  bottles  of  Khinewine,  6,249  claret, 
2,330  of  German  sparkling,  and  1,070  ohanu 
pagnes,  376  bottles  of  liquors,  5,200  of  min- 
eral water,  20,919  of  cider,  and  425  bottles 
of  champagne  cider;  a  grand  total  of  325,597 
bottles. 


Subscribe  for  the  Mebceikt. 


A    TAI.VABI.E    FERTII.IZER. 


Wood  ashes  are  held  in  high  esteem  as  a 
fertilizer  by  all  scientific  authorities.  They 
are  especially  valuable  to  fruit  growers,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  results  of 
analyses  furnished  by  Professor  B.  0.  Ked- 
zie  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan. 
Professor  Kedzie  says:  "  When  we  consider 
how  large  an  amount  of  vegetable  matter  is 
represented  by  a  small  amount  of  ash,  the 
value  of  wood  ashes  for  manure  becomes 
evident.  Thus  ten  pounds  of  ash  remains 
from  the  combustion  of  a  cord  of  soft  wood. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  ash  represent  the 
mineral  matter  of  eighty-five  bushels  of 
wheat,  eighty-five  bushels  of  com.  or  a  ton 
of  timothy  hay.  Eleven  tons  of  gooseber- 
ries, grapes,  blackberries,  peaches  or 
apples  would  each  contain  only  100  pounds 
of  ash.  Seven  tons  of  cherries,  plums  or 
raspberries  contain  only  100  pounds  of  min- 
eral matter. 

"This  gives  some  idea  of  the  large 
amount  of  farm  or  orchard  produce  which 
will  be  represented  by  a  small  weight  of 
mineral  matter.  But  small  as  is  the  amount 
of  ash,  it  is  indispensible  for  the  production 
of  these  crops,  and  must  be  present  in  the 
soil  in  available  form  before  profitable  cul- 
tivation is  possible. 

"  If  any  soil  is  naturally  deficient  iu  any 
of  the  ash  constituents,  or  has  been  impov- 
erished by  excessive  cropping,  the  restora- 
tion of  these  materials  in  the  form  of  wood 
ashes  appears  to  be  the  natural  and  safe 
process,  because  they  contain  all  the  miner- 
als of  vegetable  growth. 

"  Hard  wood  ashes  were  taken  from  my 
kitcken  stove,  the  fuel  being  a  mixture  of 
beech  and  hard  maple.  Small  fragments  of 
charcoal  were  scattered  through  the  ashes, 
and  a  little  sand  from  dirt  adhering  to  the 
wood.  Kinety-three  per  cent,  was  soluable 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  the  potash  con- 
stituted twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  and 
phosphoric  acid  six  per  cent.  One  hundred 
pounds  are  worth  $1. 

"I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  very 
intelligent  fruit  grower  in  which  he  says:  'I 
can  get  pure,  dry  hard  wood  ashes  at  $3.20 
per  ton  here,  and  the  same  mixed  with  fish 
oflfal,  half  and  half,  at  $5  per  ton.  Which 
is  the  best  for  pears,  apples,  grapes  and 
berries,  '  fine  raw  bone'  at  $38,  or  pure 
ashes,  or  ashes  and  fish  offal?"  My  answer 
is:  'Whatever  you  neglect  to  buy,  do  not 
fail  to  buy  all  the  hard  wood  ashes  your 
means  will  allow  or  your  land  needs,  when 
you  can  get  them  for  $3.20  a  ton.  If  a  man 
ofl'ers  to  sell  you  gold  for  the  price  of  silver, 
buy  the  gold  and  sell  it  not.' 

"Leached  ashes  were  taken  from  a  tan- 
nery in  Lansing,  the  leaching  having  been 
carried  as  far  as  it  was  profitable.  Eighty- 
nine  per  cent,  soluable  in  acid.  The  potash 
was  1.6  per  cent,  and  phosphoric  acid  6.8 
per  cent.    Value  of  100,  52  cents. 

"If  leached  ashes  are  of  enough  value  to 
be  bought  in  car  loads  in  Michigan  and  car- 
ried by  rail  to  Buffalo  to  make  commercial 
manures  for  Michigan  farmers,  then  they 
are  valuable  enough  to  be  used  as  measures 
at  home,  where  they  cost  little  or  nothing, 
and  the  expense  of  double  transportation  is 
saved. 

"Softwood  ashes  were  obtained  from  the 
ash  pit  of  a  planing  mill  in  Lansing,  being 
the  ashes  from  planings  of  pine,  hemlock, 
fir  and  basswood  lumber,  with  some  soft 
coal  ashes  mixed  in.  It  represents  the  ashes 
from  sawmill  and  planing  mill  furnaces. 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  ashes  were  soluble  in 
acid,  and  so  much  soluble  silica  was  in  the 
ashes  that,   when    treated    with    acid,    it 


formed  a  jelly  like  mass  of  precipitated  sil" 
ica,  twelve  per  cent,  potash  and  four  per 
cent,  phosphoric  acid.  One  hundred  pounds 
are  worth  84  cents. 

"I  may  say  in  general  terms  that  the 
ashes  of  wood  and  land  plants  of  every  kind 
are  of  value  as  manure  on  every  kind  of  soil 
which  has  been  reduced  by  cropping;  but 
the  greatest  benefit  Is  shown  upon  sandy 
and  pourous  soils.  On  these  'light  soils' 
crops  of  every  kind,  but  especially  root 
crops  and  com,  will  be  benefited  by  a  dress- 
ing of  wood  ashes.  Fruit  trees  and  fruit 
bearing  plants  having  a  woody  structure 
will  be  benefited  by  wood  ashes.  Thirty  to 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  fresh  ashes,  will 
be  a  full  dressing,  and  three  or  four  times 
that  amount  of  leached  ashes  may  be  ap- 
plied with  permanent  benefit." 


SAXTA    CI,AKA    COVNTT. 


September  Meetiiijc  of  tlie  Vltlciiltaral 
Society. 


Vice  President  D.  Wright  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order  at  1 :50  p.  m.  and  the  minutes 
of  last  meeting  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  com- 
mittee appeared,  and  explained  that  it  was 
desired  to  keep  the  County  exhibit  at  the 
Mechanics'  Fair  well  filled  with  all  the  vari, 
eties  of  grapes  as  they  came  into  perfection, 
and  he  requested  that  this  'society  take 
measures  to  forward  from  time  to  time, 
such  samples  as  would  properly  represent 
the  grapes  of  Santa  Clara  county.  Such 
samples  should  be  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  growers  and  the  region  where  they 
were  grown. 

Capt.  Dunn,  said  a  great  quantity  were 
needed  to  fill  the  space,  and  L.  D.  Combe, 
said  he  would  send  six  or  eight  boxes  on 
Monday;  that  he  had  some  25  or  30  varieties 
which  he  would  furnish. 

He  thought  a  large  variety  could  be  had 
from  the  grounds  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Doyle,  nnd 
that  the  University  plot  on  his  place  would 
furnish  many  varieties. 

D.  Wright  said  he  would  send  in  a  box  on 
Monday. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the 
President,  J. T.  Doyle,  stating  that  he  could 
not  be  present  and  asking  further  time  for 
a  committee  of  which  he  is  a  member,  to 
report. 

A  communication  from  the  Alvarado 
sugar  Manufacturing  Company  was  read 
as  to  sale  of  vacum  pan  and  pump 
which  they  will  sell  for  $7,000  as  they  de- 
sire to  put  a  larger  apparatus  iu  their  new 
sugar  house.  The  Society  expressed  its 
idea  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  pur- 
chase at  once,  and  the  Secretary  instructed 
to  answer  the  communication. 

The  matter  of  National  legislation  against 
the  adulteration  of  wine  coming  up,  Capt. 
Dunn  said  that  he  had  seen  the  material 
features  of  the  desired  amendments,  and 
that  every  grape  grower  ought  to  use  every 
power  to  promote  andfavor  such  legislation, 
and  all  the  information  one  could  get  should 
be  obtained.  That  the  dry  wine  business 
exceeded  the  sweet  wine  trade  as  many  as 
eighteen  or  twenty  times,  and  this  branch 
of  the  business  needs  as  much  attention  as 
the  sweet  wine  branch. 

Amendments  to  by  laws  were  received 
and  will  come  up  for  final  action  at  next 
meeting. 

Meeting  adjourned. 
. »  • 

Wine  making  will  begin  about  the  first  of 
October.  There  will  be  four  wineries  in 
Glen  Ellen  this  year,  viz :  Walter  Phillips, 
Burnham  &  Sons,  Davis  &  Son,  and  Whit- 
takef  &  Sons. 


Sept.  30,  1887 
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FORKIGN    VINEYARDS. 


Smitll 


bat  Prixllicllvr  Trnrtn  ot    I.nn<l 
III    frniico   MiKl    M|inlii. 


The  Los  Angeles  Herald,  in  a  long  article 
commenting  upon  the  niiHtako  tbut  ie  made 
here  in  doinK  things  on  a  large  scale  that 
may  be  bent  done  on  a  more  contracttyl 
one,  describes  the  way  some  of  ou  growing 
indnstries  are  conducted  in  Europe,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Orapes  growing  for  whatever  purpose  it 
be,  is  an  exceedingly  nice  industry.  The 
cultiTation  of  citrus  fruits  is.  if  anything, 
a  more  exact  agricultural  science.  Both  of 
these  require  the  greatest  amount  of  skill 
procurable  from  close  study  and  long  ex- 
perience; and  thoy  require  care  as  unremit- 
ing  as  the  skill  must  be  exact.  Our  plan 
in  this  respect  is  the  very  opposite  of  the 
practice  which  obtains  in  countries  where 
generations  of  experience  have  taught  peo- 
ple how  best  to  do  it.  The  largest  vine- 
yard in  France  is  La  Fitte.  It  contains 
fifty-two  acres  of  wine  grapes.  In  that 
country  this  property  is  not  called  a  farm, 
nor  merely  a  vineyard.  It  is  dignified  as 
"an  estate.''  For  several  generations  the 
product  of  these  vines  have  been  handled 
in  the  same  way.  All  the  grapes  are  con- 
verted into  a  natural  red  wine — a  claret. 
In  vintitg9  time  each  bunch  is  examined  by 
an  expert.  The  perfect  racemes  with  the 
perfect  berries  on  them  go  into  one  recep- 
tacle, all  imperfect  berries  being  first  re- 
moved. The  ordinary  bunches  go  into  a 
second  crusher,  all  poor  grapes  being  first 
taken  away.  Of  the  fine  bunches  there  is 
made  the  first  grade  of  wine,  bearing  the 
liB  Fitte  brand,  and  the  others  go  to  pro- 
duce the  standard  brand  of  La  Fitte  claret. 
The  sales  from  this  vineyard  of  so  small 
dimensions  that  it  would  be  despised  in  Cali- 
fornia, aggregate  on  the  average  an  annual 
•mount  of  $100,000.  This  is  close  to  $2,- 
000  an  acre  revenue  from  a  vineyard.  The 
estate  makes  the  wine,  cures  it,  bottles  it, 
cases  it,  and  sells  it  with  the  proper  label 
and  marked  cork.  The  standard  grade 
sells  for  $18  per  case  of  one  dozen  bottles, 
and  the  noble  grade  sellsfor  $24,  or  $2  per 
bottle.  Five  bottles  to  the  gallon  is  $10 
per  gallon.  But  the  wine  is  five  years  old 
before  it  is  allowed  to  leave  the  cellar  of 
the  estate. 

One  more  instance  is  a  kindred  industry. 
The  province  of  Malaga,  in  Spain,  contains 
about  4,000  square  miles  of  surface.  Ke- 
member  (his  is  a  patch  of  ground  a  little 
more  than  sixty  miles  square.  Of  this  there 
are  only  nine  hundred  and  twenty  square 
miles  suitable  for  raisin  culture.  Of  this 
latter  area  three  hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  the 
famous  Malaga  white  wine,  and  the  pro- 
duct of  over  fifty  square  miles  goes  to  for- 
eign countries  packed  in  cork  dust  as  fresh 
grapes.  We  now  have  about  five  hundred 
square  miles  left  for  raisins.  From  that 
area  Spain  exports  yearly  600,000  centals  of 
raisins. 

In  Prance  five  to  ten  acres  of  vineyard  is 
an  average  holding.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Spanish  raisin  province.  In  Spain  the 
raisins  are  dried  on  the  vines;  children  aid 
in  the  work,  and  go  through  the  vines  twist- 
ing the  stems  so  as  to  stop  the  &ow  of  sap. 
To  this  is  due  the  pale  purple  color  of  the 
famous  London  Layers,  the  bloom  of  the 
grape  being  all  preserved.  In  France  each 
bunch  is  carefully  picked  over  so  as  to  re- 
move every  imperfect  berry  before  the 
grapes  go  into  the  crusher.  In  both  coun- 
tries the   oversser   of  a   vineyard   inspects 


each  vine  carefully  about  once  a  week  to 
see  if  it  is  in  perfect  health.  No  flock  of 
animals  is  tended  with  closer  care.  That 
is  the  true  way  to  do  it.  That  is  what  we 
have  to  come  to.  Cut  up  the  laud  into 
small  holdings.  Let  vines  and  trees  have 
good  care  and  they  will  pay.  It  is  reported 
that  Mr.  A.  B.  Chapman  of  San  Gabriel, 
netted  4^500  per  acre  from  five  acres  of 
oranges,  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  trees  were  run  down  and  required 
much  extra  eere,  involving  fertilizing  with 
imported  matter  procured  at  heavy  ex- 
pense. There  is  the  result  of  doing  things 
in  the  true  way;  and  it  is  to  this  method  Of 
treating  our  vines  and  trees  we  are  tending. 
Five  or  ten  acres  will  furnish  a  nice  home 
and  produce  a  good  living  for  a  fvmily. 


BflOVS      WINE. 


How 


Prencli     wiiies    are 
MniitifHCtured. 


Someliines 


CAIilFORiriA     WINES. 


Tboir  VrIiis  Rcc«|[nlzcd  by  Coinpeteiit 
Jndifeff  ill  Enro|>e. 


Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  told,  says 
an  exchange,  that  most  of  the  beer  sold  in 
this  country  is  adulterated,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  with  various  drugs,  such  as 
quassia,  nux  vomica,  aloes  and  strychnine, 
to  impart  the  bitter  taste  and  to  give  it  the 
foam  that  similates  genuine  lager.  Mention 
has  also  been  made  in  our  columns,  more 
than  once,  of  the  quality  of  much  of  the 
domestic  wine  in  our  market,  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  manufactured  from  fer- 
mented dried  fruit,  colored  and  flavored  to 
suit  the  eye  and  the  taste. 

Much  of  the  alleged  French  wine  sold  in 
this  country  is  also  made  up  from  many  in- 
gredients, the  least  of  which  is  the  real  wine 
from  which  the  whole  is  sold.     Great  com- 
plaint has  been  made  in  France  of  late  years 
concerning  the  ravages  of   the  phylloxera, 
which  has  killed   hundreds  of  acres  of  the 
native,  vines,  and  lessened  the  native  pro- 
duct by  many  thousand  gallons.     And  yet 
we  find,  on  comparing  statistics^  that  both 
the  exports  from  France  and  the  imports  to 
this  country  of  alleged  French  wines  are  as 
large  as  ever.     Furthermore,    we   find,    on 
comparing  the  figures,  that  the  quantity  re- 
ported as  exported  is  more  than  double  the 
total  product,   as   eflicially  reported,  of  the 
French  vineyards,  and  this  without  taking 
into  account  the  notoriously  large  home  con- 
sumption in  France.     There  is  only  one  ex- 
planation  for   such   facts   as  these.      The 
wines  exported  must  be  largely  adulterated. 
Not  long  ago  the  chemists  of  the  munici- 
pal laboratory  in  Paris  made  analysis  of  a 
large  number  of  the  wines  sold  as  claret  and 
Burgundy  in  that  city.     Out  of  3,361  sam- 
ples   examined,    only    357    were    declared 
"good,"  and  1,093   "tolerable,'"  while  302 
were   declared   to  be   decidedly   injurious. 
Those  that  are  bad  without  being  positively 
hurtful,  are  produced  by  mixing  a  little  of 
the   genuine   wine   with    something    much 
poorer  and  cheaper,  while  the  positively  in- 
jurious contain  logwood,  campeachy  wood, 
fuchsine,  carbonate  of  potassium  and  soda 
and  other  like  substances. 

Some  of  our  cheaper  native  wines  are  ex- 
ported to  France,  "doctored,"  labeled  "St. 
Julien,  Bordeaux,"  or  some  other  name 
that  will  help  to  sell  them,  and  re-exported, 
to  be  sold  in  this  country  at  more  than 
double  the  original  price. 

In  view  of  facts  like  these,  it  is  evident 
that  the  purchaser  of  foreign  wines  run  a 
great  risk,  to  say  the  least,  of  being  de- 
frauded. There  is  no  business  in  which 
adulteration  pays  better  in  immediate  pecun- 
iary returns,  and  consequently  none  in 
which  it  is  practised  more. 


Dr.  Springmuhl,  whose  efforts  toward  a 
practical  application  of  his  well-known 
views  upon  the  feasibility  of  concentrating 
grape-must  for  exportation  recently  called 
him  to  Europe,  has  just  returned.  While 
there  he  took  ocoassion  to  put  samples  of 
the  best  qualities  of  California  wines  before 
competent  judges  in  London,  Bordeaux  and 
Cologne,  and  their  opinion  of  hocks  and 
wines  of  the  Bordeaux  type  is  highly  satis- 
factory, although  he  did  not  find  the  sher- 
ries and  ports  generally  regarded  as  equal 
to  the  original  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
wines. 

Dr.  Springmuhl  delivered  a  lecture  on 
California  wines  at  the  Langham  Hall,  Lon- 
don, at  which  there  was  present  four  hun- 
dred wholesale  wine  dealers.  He  illustrated 
his  remarks  with  samples.  According  to  a 
report  in  the  London  Times,  he  said: 

France,  up  to  the  present  time  is  the  rich- 
est of  the  wine  producing  countries  in  the 
world,  for  many  years  has  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  pure  red  wines  in 
consequence  of  the  ravages  produced  in  her 
vineyards  by  the  phylloxera  and  other 
enemies  of  the  vine.  France  is  obliged  to 
import  more  than  250,000,000  goUons  of 
wine  annually,  from  Italy  and  Spain,  for 
her  own  consumption  and  for  export.  The 
quality  and  purity  of  the  red  wines  in  the 
world's  market  severely  suffered  through 
this  deficiency.  The  price  of  pure  good 
wines  has  risen,  while  at  the  same  time 
large  quantity  of  artificial  wine  of  the  worst 
quality  has  beeen  brought  into  the  market. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  state  of  things 
has  also  produced  a  diminution  of  the  sale 
of  red  wines  in  general.  The  analysis  of 
the  wines  to  be  found  in  the  London  market 
shows  indeed  a  marked  deterioration  in 
quality  and  many  millions  of  gallons  of 
wine  prepared  from  grapeskius  and  sugar 
solutions,  from  currants  and  raisins,  and 
finally  artificial  wines,  which  contain  no 
element  whatever  of  the  grape,  are  drunk 
as  French  wines,  often  to  the  detriment  of 
the  consumers'  health. 

califoenia's  stae  eisinq. 
While  the  star  of  Franco  thus  is  on  the 
wane,  a  new  star  is  rising  in  the  far  west. 
The  State  of  California,  stretching  from 
north  to  south  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has 
proved  during  the  last  few  years  that  it  can 
produce  a  variety  of  excellent  wines,  such 
as  we  do  not  find  in  any  other  country  ex- 
cept France  and  Italy. 

A  noble  result  lies  in  this  fact  produced 
by  the  effort  of  the  principal  viticulturists 
and  wine  growers  of  the  State,  men  of  un- 
tiring energy.  A  golden  future  shines  upon 
the  country,  for  the  product  of  the  vine 
can  procure  greater  wealth  than  all  the 
shining  gold  which  the  gold  diggers  have 
furnished  since  1848. 

The  soil  and  climate  equally  favor  wine 
culture  in  California,  and  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  viticulture  of  this  State 
proves  that  the  capabilities  of  California  as 
a  wine-producing  country  have  been  recog- 
nized by  competent  men. 

We  can  form  further  conclusions  from  re- 
sults obtained  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years  California  will  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  wine  producing  countries  of  the 
world,  and  that  her  wines  will  command 
the  world's  market.  California  is  the  only 
country  until  now  which  can  produce  hock 
of  a  good  flavor  and  identical   to  the  well- 


known  Bhine  wine  in  its  chemical  and 
physical  properties. 

California  produces  red  wines,  Bordeaux 
as  well  as  Burgundy  which  can  can  compete 
with  good  French  wines  in  every  respect. 
As  proof  of  this  fact  I  may  state  that  ex- 
perts in  Cete  (Bordeaux)  to  whom  I  pre* 
sented  claret  for  their  opinion  without  men- 
tioning its  origin,  pronounced  it  to  be  French 
wine  of  good  qnality. 

Several  experts  in  Cologne  on  the  Bhine 
firmly  asserted  that  a  California  hock,  which 
I  set  before  them,  must  have  been  grown 
near  Ruedesheim,  a  place  well  known  for 
good  Bhine  wines, 

I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  such 
wines  are  produced  throughout  California, 
but  only  that  the  country  can  produce  such 
wines  by  proper  choice  of  grapes  and  careful 
preparation  of  the  wine. 


A    HINT    TO     WINE-nAKEBS. 


The  S.  F.  Call  says  that  the  idea  of  bring- 
ing Eastern  wine-dealers  in  to  direct  com- 
petition with  the  handful  of  local  dealers 
who  control  the  trade  in  this  city  appears  to 
be  taking  shape.  It  is  proposed  to  establish 
a  large  warehouse  in  New  York  capable  of 
holding  three  or  four  million  gallons  of 
wine.  The  owners  of  the  warehouse  would 
buy  of  the  growers  here  as  much  new  wine 
as  their  warehouse  would  hold  at  say  twen- 
ty cents  a  galllon,  being  careful  to  buy 
none  but  the  best  grades,  and  absolutely 
pure.  These  goods  would  be  shipped  round 
the  Horn  to  New  York,  time  being  no  ob- 
ject, and  the  sea  voyage  being  calculated  to 
benefit  rather  than  injure  the  wine.  Once 
in  New  York,  the  wine  would  be  kept  in  the 
ware  house  three  years  from  the  time  of  its 
manufacture,  and  not  touched  except  to  be 
racked  when  required.  It  is  reckoned  that 
transportation,  interest,  warehouse  charges 
and  other  expenses  would  amount  to  about 
fifteen  cents  a  gallon ;  add  this  to  the  twen- 
ty cents  paid  to  the  grower,  and  the  wine 
would  stand  the  owners  in  thirty-five  cents 
a  gallon  at  three  years  of  age.  Such  wine 
ought  to  sell  for  one  dollar  a  gallon,  with- 
out any  difficulty.  Thus  the  operation 
would  net  a  profit  of  two  hundred  per  cent 
in  three  years — not  a  bad  deal  in  these  days 
of  close  trading. 

Leading  wine-growers  will  probably  send 
a  judicious  person  to  New  Y'ork  to  see  ij 
this  scheme  cannot  be  carried  out.  If  they 
can  count ^upon  an  Eastern  tmarket  for 
three  or  four  million  gallons  of  wine  in  one 
block,  the  home  market  will  be  so  depleted 
that  they  will  have  to  go  to  them  for  terms, 
instead  of  dictating  terms  as  they  do  now. 
This  new  {market  once  opened,  we  should 
never  hear  again  of  cast-iron  rates  of  fifteen 
cents  and  sixteen  cents  a  gallon  for  wine  in 
the  vineyard.  It  would  not  be  long  before 
the  nominal  price  of  new  sound  wine  would 
be  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  Eastern  men 
would  have  to  be  satisfied  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent  profit  instead  of  two  hun- 
dred. 

The  practical  way  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject would  be  to  form  a  company  in  which 
California  growers  might  take  stock  as  well 
as  Eastern  dealers.  In  this  way  no  money 
would  be  locked  up.  The  stock  of  the  com- 
pany would  be  good  collateral  at  bank,  and 
persons  who  had  use  for  their  funds  to  ex- 
tend their  vineyards  and  cellarage  could 
borrow  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  amonnt 
they  had  invested  in  the  enterprise. 


The  value  of  the  probable  product  of  ths 
raisin  crop  in  California,  for  this  year  is 
esUmated  at  $2,000,000. 
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The  Mechanics'  Faie  now  open  contains 
no  feature  more  suggestive  of  the  wealthy 
future  in  store  for  California,  than  the  dis- 
play of  her  productions  from  the  vine  and 
olive.  In  these  exhibits  centre  the  leading 
attraction  for  visitors,  who  view  with  mute 
astonishment  a  varied  collection  of  wines 
and  oil  which  could  successfully  challenge 
competition  with  the  manufacturers  of  the 
old  world,  backed  as  they  are  by  decades  of 
experience.  The  dull  monotony  which 
generally  ensihrouds  the  exhibition  is  this 
year  agreeably  relieved  by  the  lavish  pro- 
fusion of  this  artistically  arranged  viticul- 
tural  display. 

No  expense  has  evidently  been  spared  to 
make  the  exhibit  as  complete  as  possible, 
and  the  results  acheived  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  all  concerned.  To  the  many  visi- 
tors from  the  Eastern  states  and  Europe, 
the  picture  must  appear  as  magnificent  as  it 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Overhanging  fes- 
toons of  vines,  with  their  pendant  clusters 
of  many  colored  grapes,  run  from  pillar  to 
pillar  garlanded  with  hops  and  evergreens, 
supporlid  at  thtir  base,  with  shi  aves  ol 
golden  grain  such  as  only  California  can 
produce.  Grapes  everywhere,  and  of  end- 
less variety,  attract  the  eye.  The  choice 
and  rare  lie  in  distinctive  bunches,  under 
the  shadow  of  grf  at  pyramids,  which  rear 
themselves  in  solidified  masses  at  consecu- 
tive intervals  along  the  line  of  display.  In 
central  positions  rise  up  great  stacks  of 
Neatly  bottled  wines,  copl  and  tempting  as 


they  reflect  the  rays  of  'liglit  in  their  many 
colored  hues,  while  here  and  there,  a 
lirightly  burnished  barrel  of  immense  pro- 
portions standing  out  in  bold  relief,  gives  a 
substantial  coloring  to  the  scene  which  is 
most  effective. 

The  display  of  both  grapes  and  wines 
from  Napa  and  Sonoma  valley  which  greets 
the  visitor  as  he  enters  the  building,  is  so 
iqually  grand,  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  dis- 
crimination would  be  impossible.  The 
Napa  exhibit  is  located  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  Pavilion,  and  occupies  a 
space  of  150  feet  in  length.  Over  four 
hundred  varieties  are  displayed  of  the 
grapes  grown  in  this  section,  among  which 
are  especialy  noticeable  the  Chasselas, 
Semilon,  Sauvignon  blanc,  and  Riesling  in 
white  grapes,  and  Zinfandel,  Verdot,  Black 
Burgundy,  Merlot  and  Pinos  among  the  red 
kinds.  Among  the  well-known  viticultu- 
rists  who  take  prominent  part  as  exhibitors 
of  the  choice  variety  of  light  table  wines 
for  which  this  county  is  justly  famous.  May 
be  mentioned,  Charles  Wheeler,  H.  W. 
Crabb,  M.  M.  Estee  of  Hedgeside,  Charles 
Krug,  W.  W.  Lyman,  Berenger  Bros.,  John 
Thoman,  of  St.  Helena,  Mayor  Scheffler  of 
the  Hill  Vineyard  and  Tiburcio  Parrott. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  Napa  exhibit 
and  covering  a  space  of  6,000  square  feet, 
appears  tne  wonderful  and  varied  display 
of  the  Sonoma  valley.  Figuring  promi- 
nently in  the  central  position  is  the  exhibit 
of  Captain  J.  H.  Drummond  of  DunfiUian, 
the  President  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  exhibit,  and  Commissioner  for  that  sec- 
tion of  the  County .  The  interest  taken  by 
this  gentleman  in  the  welfare  of  his  district 
is  evident.  The  collection  that  he  has  in- 
dividually sent  for  exhibition  is  one  of  such 
a  varied  character,  that  the  visitor  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  evidences  of 
the  productive  faculty  of  the  soil, 
and  the  prosperity  and  enterprise  of  its 
proprietor.  Every  branch  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  viticultural  industry  is  represented 
in  his  individual  display,  and  in  that  of 
Mrs.  Kate  F.  Warfield,  adjoining.  All 
classes  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  and  mam- 
moth vegetables.  Preserved  fruits  and 
every  variety  of  pickles,  mineral  waters, 
argols,  and  every  thing  imaginable  down 
to  moss  from  the  creek,  and  fourteen  sam- 
ples of  the  fertile  earth.  In  wines  alone, 
Captain  Drummond  and  his  enterprising 
lady  partner  in  this  exhibit,  make  a  show- 
ing second  to  none,  and  it  is  an  open  ques- 
tion who  has  more  varieties,  Drummond  in 
the  Sonoma  valley,  or  Crabb  in  the  Napa 
exhibits.  These  two  prominent  individual 
collections  add  a  strength  to  what  must  be 
considered  collectively  a  remarkably  fine 
exposition  of  this  prolific  section,  which 
will  doubtless  carry  much  weight  with  the 
considerations  of  the  judges  of  award. 

The  other  residents  of  Sonoma  valley 
who  have  made  some  remarkable  displays, 
and  done  much  towards  making  the  exhibit 
a  success,  are,  D.  B.  Shaw,  Star  Vineyard, 
Wm.  McPherson  Hill,  Edward  Steiger,  L. 
Watson,  R.  B.  Thomas,  Robert  Howe,  M. 
G.  Vallejo,  T.  S.  Gloister,  M.  K.  Cady,  R. 
L.  Watt.  To  the  ladies  of  the  Valley  much 
credit  is  also  due  for  the  untiring  devotion 
(o  ihe  interest  of  their  county.  Amou^ 
these  may  be  honorably  mentioned  Mre.  C. 
C.  Carigen,  Orange  Grove;  Mrs.  Hood,  Los 
Guillicos, ;  and  Mrs.  Boyles,  Aqua  Rica. 
The  display  made  by  Mrs.  Kate  Warfield  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  varied  exhibits 
in  the  Fair. 

Fresno  County  has  not  the  representation 
of  her  wine  interest,  which  might  have  been 
expected.     The  display  made  is  confined  to  I 


the  wines  and  grapes  of  the  celebrated 
Malter  Vineyard.  The  display  made  by  the 
enterprising  proprietor  is  large,  and  gives  a 
fair  idea  in  itself  of  this  prolific  section  of 
the  State.  The  wine  growers  of  this  district 
are  conspicuous  by  a  lack  of  enterprise,  in 
missing  one  of  the  best  opportunities  which 
has  been  extended  for  years,  to  advertise 
their  products  in  wine  and  fruit. 

Kern  County  exhibits  some  samples  of 
the  Isabella  grape  for  which  the  county  has 
gained  great  celebrity.  This  exhibit  is 
small,  but  shows  a  desire  on  the  part  of  pro- 
ducers^to  do  what  they  can  toward  Showing 
up  in  as  strong  a  light  as  possible  the  won- 
derful resources  of  California. 


The  Southebn  Pacific  Railboao,  with 
Governor  Stanford  at  its  head,  has  outlined 
a  liberal  policy  under  which  settlers  will  be 
transported  free  of  charge  from  Ogden  to 
this  city.  The  intent  of  the  railroad  people 
is  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives,  yet  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  plan  will  in 
reality  prove  a  boon  to  the  state.  The 
privilege  is  liable  to  be  grossly  abused.  The 
moderate  expense  of  the  journey,  at  present 
may  seem  to  act  as  a  drawback  to  the 
growth  of  California  in  point  of  numbers. 
Yet  it  has  the  effect  of  checking  an  invasion 
of  a  class  of  people,  who  are  better  at  home. 
A  question  now  suggests  itself,  and  it  is  a 
serious  one  to  decide,  in  considering  the 
future  welfare  of  the  state.  Will  not  the 
reduction  in  fares  to  a  nominal  rate,  open  a 
channel  to  this  state  for  the  pauper  element 
of  the  old  world?  The  Eastern  states  are 
themselves  raising  an  outcry  about  the 
nuisance,  and  their  relief  would  mean  dis. 
aster  to  us.  Land  all  over  this  state,  in 
city  and  country  is  now  selling  at  one-tenth 
of  its  value  ten  years  hence.  The  settlers 
who  are  steadily  swelling  the  population, 
bring  with  them  the  necessary  means  to 
build  up  the  county.  They  are  only  too 
willing  to  pay  the  moderate  rate  of  fare,  for 
the  privilege  of  sharing  the  advantages 
California  offers  in  soil  and  climate.  Pop- 
ulation will  increase  rapidly  enough  in  the 
future,  without  throwing  the  state  open  as 
an  asylum  for  the  over-flowing  scum  of  the 
East  and  Europe.  Every  visitor  who  enters 
our  gates  for  a  short  stay,  leaves  with  a 
longing  in  his  heart  to  return  and  make  his 
home  here,  and  his  glowing  descriptions 
are  safe  at  any  rate  to  send  ten  of  his 
friends  to  see  for  themselves.  The  late 
boom  in  lands  of  the  Southern  counties, 
was  due  solely  to  the  excursion  parties  from 
the  East,  which  visited  them  during  the 
past  year.  This  is  the  best  advertising  we 
can  have,  as  the  result  has  proved.  The 
population  then  did  not  exceed  150,000.  In 
1860  the  census  returns  were  350,000.  in 
1870,  560,000;  in  1880,  864,000;  and  to-day 
a  low  estimate  gives  us  a  population  of 
not  less  than  1,200,000.  The  prospect  for 
a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  future,  looks 
bright  enough  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
every  vacant  spot  in  the  state  will  yet  com- 
mand a  premium,  let  alone  go  begging  a 
market.  All  California  requires  is  the  in- 
auguration of  an  effective  thorough  system 
of  advertising  her  many  advantages.  The 
railroad  assistance  will  be  most  valuable  in 
that  respect.  Excursion  parties  scattered 
over  the  country,  during  the  next  six 
months,  will  build  the  country  up  quicker 
than  any  other  plan.  Cheapen  the  round- 
trip  fare  for  transient  visitors.  Fifty  per 
cent,  of  them  only  go  back  to  pack  up 
their  belongings,  and  say  good-bye  to  their 
friends.  But  God  defand  us  against  the 
free    fare    immigrant    class,    whose    only 


requisite  for  a  pass  is  a  satisfactory  proof 
to  the  agent  that  his  stay  in  California  ia 
not  to  be  transient.  That  may  be  safely 
assumed  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  With 
DO  money  to  come  on  and  none  to  get  out, 
it  is  a  sure  bet,  he  will  be  a  stayer.  We 
have  no  use  for  this  class  of  immigration 
at  present.     Keep  up  the  fares. 


The  fokeion  correspondence  of  the  Wine 
and  Spirit  Meview,  contains  the  following 
information  on  the  prospect  of  the  coming 
vintage  in  Europe:  From  France  news 
comes  that  a  violent  hurricane  has  devasta- 
ted the  districts  surrounding  Bordeaux.  The 
township  whose  vineyards  suffered  most  in 
the  Medoc,  were  Labarde,  Assac,  and  por- 
tions of  the  Macau,  Ludon  and  Cantenac 
districts.  In  the  Graves:  Merignac,  Pes- 
sac,  Talence,  Gradignan,  Leognnn,  Ville 
Nave  d'Ornon.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Quinsac,  La  Fresne,  Caugnan  Bou- 
liac,  and  Fluac.  The  disaster  is  serious, 
lu  the  Lot  et  Garonne,  Dordogne  and  both 
Chauntes  grapes  are  abundant  and  in  a  heal- 
thy condition.  In  the  Nantais  grapes  are 
doing  well,  especially  Muscadels  and  Gros- 
Plants.  In  the  Herault  the  vines  are  bend- 
ing under  their  load  of  grapes.  In  the 
Awde  and  Roussillon  the  crop  promises  fine 
quality.  In  lower  Burgundy  the  vineyards 
were  hail-smitten  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Mildew  made  its  appearance'eaily  in 
August,  in  the  Champagne. 

Imports  of  wines  into  France  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1887,  $57,834,800  worth, 
against  $57,834,400  in  1886;  export  $26,- 
104,  000,  against  $27,242,600. 

In  Germany,  the  wine  region  stands  sore- 
ly in  need  of  refreshing  showers;  otherwise 
the  product  will  be  a  dry,  brandy-like  wine, 
not  much  to  the  taste  of  Hock  consumers. 
Making  due  allowance  for  the  damage,  re- 
sulting in  a  good  many  localities  from  early 
frosts  and  late  hail-squalls,  it  may  be  assert- 
ed that  as  regards  abundance  there  are  but 
few  proprietors  who  will  have  reason  for 
complaint,  At  Rheingaw,  although  back- 
ward three  months,  in  May,  the  vintage  has 
since  recovered  all  the  time  lost,  and  pro- 
mises well  in  every  respect.  In  Nahe  dis- 
trict the  crop  outlook  is  fair.  In  the  Haardt 
Mountain  district,  the  persistent  drouth  is 
commencing  to  do  mischief.  In  the  Mo- 
selle region  the  crop  prospects  are  tolerably 
fair.  In  Spain  the  market  is  glutted  with 
the  wine  of  1886,  one-third  of  which  is 
stilll  unsold.  The  crop  this  year  will  be 
bigger  than  ever  and  the  people  of  the  in- 
terior make  room  for  the  same  as  they  are 
short  of  empty  casks,  will  either  have  to  let 
the  1886  wine  run  to  waste  in  the  sand,  o" 
get  it  distilled,  to  make  a  poor  brandy  of  it. 

In  Portugal  the  vintage  is  unusually  ear- 
ly. Nothing  has  occurred  to  blight  the 
hopes  of  both  abundance  and  good  quality, 
especially  as  regards  the  red  wines,  suitable 
for  France,  of  which  enormous  amounts  can 
be  spared  that  county. 

Hungary  has  suffered  from  a  severe 
drought,  which  has  lasted  for  six  weeks. 
It  will  require  a  plentiful  rainfall  to  remedy 
the  harm  done,  and  turn  the  Hungarian 
vintage  out,  at  least  approximately,  as  fine 
as  it  promised  early  in  July.  Grapes  have 
been  maturing  slowly  but  uniformly. 


Alfeed  Gbeenbaum  <£  Co.,  the  well- 
known  San  Francisco  firm,  are  about  to 
take  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  the  in- 
terests of  Eastern  consumers  of  California 
wines.  They  propose  to  establish  a  branch 
agency  in  New  York  to  supply  the  trade 
and  consumers  with  the  superior  wines  of 
the  Inglenook  vineyard,  the  product  of 
which  is  under  their  sole  control. 
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i^MONO  THK   exhibits  at  the  Fair,  which 
attract  the  attention  of  the  visiting  crowds, 
is  the  he  Msrveilleux  Wine  Press.     This  is 
a  French   invention,   which  is  in  general 
use  among  the  leading  wine  producers  of 
that  coantry.     During  the  short  time  that 
lapsed  since  its  introduction  into  America 
by    the    purchasers    of    the    patent    right 
(Messrs.  Par^   Bros,   of  this  city),   it  has 
steadily  worked   its  way  into  favor  among 
our  local  wine-makers,  and  the  testimonials 
which   pour  in  from   every   section  of  the 
State,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  recom- 
mendation.    Naturally  it  has  excited  con- 
siderable opposition  from  rival  press-mak- 
ers, but  merit  always  tells,  and  the  returns 
for  the  past  year  have  been  more  than  sat- 
isfactory to  the  manufacturers .    The  chief 
opposition  encountered  was  from  a  peculiar 
circumstance,  which  is  worthy  of  mention, 
as  showing  how  far  a  feeling  of  supposed 
slight  will   provoke  vindictive  antagonism. 
At  the   Mechanics'  Fair,  held  last  year,  a 
prominent  wine-maker  took  a  fancy  to  the 
press   of  this  pattern  then  on   exhibition. 
He  insisted   that  it  should  be  sold  to  him, 
but  was  informed  it  was  not   for  sale,  and 
that  an  exact  duplicate  would  be  built  for 
him    immediately.     This    was    apparently 
satisfactory,  and  the  press  was  finished  in 
the  haste   begotten  of  the   urgent  demand 
of  the  purchaser,  and  shipped  to  his  place 
in  the  country.     It  did  not  work  as  desired, 
and  the  manufacturers,  after  explaining  the 
reasons  therefor  in  the  hasty  work  of  con- 
struction, offered  their  services  free  to  put 
it  in  proper  condition.    This  liberal  propo- 
sition was  refused  and  the  press  condemned 
as  worthless,  although  a  neighboring  wine 
maker  was  so  thoroughly  satisfiee  with  one 
which  he  had  purchased  at  the  same  time, 
that    he   ordered  another.     The    unhappy 
circumstance   of    this  hastily    constructed 
machine   has   never    been    forgotten,   and 
anything  that  the  purchaser  has  been  able 
to  effect  in  throwing  a  cloud  on  an  Invention 
which  has  stood  the  critical  test  of  the  wine 
makers  of  Europe,  and  for  that  matter,  in 
this   country  also,  has  not  been  neglected. 
The  work  done  by  this  press  in  every  estab- 
lishment where  it  has  been  adopted,  speaks 
for  itself,  and  the  animus  of   the  spiteful 
attack  which  has  been  made,  from  most  un- 
justifiable reasons,  ought  to  be  considered 
by  all  fair-minded  persons,  before  passing 
upon  its  merits  in  a  spirit  of  condemnation. 
Le  Merveilleux  possesses  qualities  superior 
to   any  other  invention   of  its  kind.     It  is 
strongly  constructed,  rapid    in    operation, 
and  easily   worked.     The  platform  or  bed 
rests   on   a  two-wheel  cart,  which   enables 
the  operator  to  move  it  to   any  part  of  a 
vineyard,  or  between  the  beds  of  tanks  in  a 
wine   cellar.     The    testimonials  from    the 
many  wine-makers  in  this  State  who  now 
use  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  speak 
volumes  for  the  satisfaction  it  has  given  in 
every  respect. 


The  Fboposu,  of  the  English  govern- 
ment to  hold  an  International  Conference 
on  sugar  bounties,  is  naturally  exciting  con- 
siderable discussion  in  interested  circles, 
especially  in  France  and  Germany.  At 
present,  judging  from  the  tone  of  the  lead- 
ing French  journals,  the  probability  that 
the  manufacturers  of  that  country,  will  agree 
to  the  said  convention,  looking  towards  the 
abolition  of  premiums,  is  rather  remote  aj 
present.  Their  Chambre  Syndicale,  has  also 
addressed  a  protest  to  the  President  of  the 
Council,  in  which  the  fervent  hope  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  French  government  will 
refuge  its  assent  to  the  conference.  The 
chief  reason   assigned  for  the  objection  is 


that  the  suppression  of  premiams  will  in- 
evitably and  irrevocably  bring  with  it  the 
extinction  of  the  sugar  cultivation  and  in- 
dustry in  the  country.  The  real  truth  of  the 
opposition,  however,  seems  to  bo  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  sugar  industry  in  France 
is  absolutely  unable  to  contend  agains  Ger- 
many. The  latter  country  can  produce 
sugar  under  economical  conditions  impos- 
sible to  realize  in  France.  The  Germans  on 
the  other  hand  are  more  moderate  in  their 
views,  and  the  only  cause  of  anxiety  which 
appears,  is  as  to  the  future  competition  of 
cane  sugar.  The  Deutsche  Zucker  Industrie, 
which  has  been  endeavoring  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  question  how  the  abo- 
lition of  premiums  can  best  be  brought,  has 
published  an  estimate  showing  that  accord- 
ing to  data,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  un- 
questionable, the  five  largest  sugar  growing 
countries  of  Europe,  viz.,  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  Belgium  and  Holland,  could,  with- 
out suffering  any  loss  to  the  treasury,  re- 
duce very  considerably  the  rate  of  taxation 
on  sugar,  and  thus  effect  an  eventual 
unification  of  duties,  without  which  it 
would  be  difiBcuIt  to  establish  a  practical 
and  lasting  International  Convention.  The 
German  view  chiefly  tends  towards  an  en- 
deavor to  produce  sugar  at  as  low  a  cost  as 
possible.  The  French  on  the  other  hand 
are  more  concerned  about  the  reduction  of 
taxes  in  presence  of  great  financial  necessi- 
ties, and  begrudge  the  giving  up  of  any 
part  whatever  of  their  splendid  revenue  from 
this  source. 

The  Sucrerie  Beige  likens  the  conduct  of 
Germany  to  the  national  fox,  "  who  wishes 
all  his  companions  to  undergo  the  same 
amputation  as  himself,  and  states  that  the 
abolition  of  premiums  all  over  Europe 
would  give  the  German  industry  a  superior- 
ity greater  than  it  now  possesses."  The 
attention  of  Germany  is  thus  divided  for  the 
probable  result  of  the  change,  as  regards 
the  competition  of  colonial  sugar.  The 
view  taken  is  that  the  manufacturers  of 
beet  sugar  would  be  unfavorably  affected, 
while  that  of  cane  sugar  would  be  materiallv 
improved. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  Sugar  Re- 
finers Committee,  are  making  unjust  ap- 
peals to  the  government  for  relief,  urging 
that  the  principle  of  a  duty  to  countervail 
a  bounty  should  be  admitted  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's government  as  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  Free  Trade,  and  as  the  only 
way  in  which  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  consumer  can  be  secured. 


Ex-GovKBNOB  St.  John  of  Kansas,  in  his 
insidious  attacks  on  the  groat  wine  industry 
of  this  State,  leaves  himself  constantly  open 
to  the  charge  of  prejudice.  Wine-drinking 
nations  are  at  all  times  the  most  temperate 
and  free  from  crime,  in  comparison  with 
those  addicted  to  excessive  consumption  of 
spirits.  The  statistical  tables  prepared  in 
France  foi  the  study  of  these'qnestions  are 
remarkably  accurate  and  complete.  More- 
over the  statistics  of  our  own  Government 
since  1840,  clearly  prove  that  as  the  con- 
sumption of  wine  increases  the  use  of 
whiskey  decreases  to  a  marked  extent. 

Within  the  period  named,  the  figures 
show  that  the  consumption  of  whiskey  has 
fallen  off  one-half,  while  that  of  wines  has 
increased  40  per  cent.  This  question  has 
been  repeatedly  discussed  with  much  vigor 
and  in  the  broadest  light  and  by  none  more 
fully  than  Mr.  C.  A.  Wetmore,  ex-Chief 
Executive  Viticultural  Officer  of  this  State. 
His  illustrations  taken  from  French  statis- 
tics, are  clear  to  the  point  and  tend  to  prove 
that  the  evil  results  of  alcoholic  excesses 


are  worse  in  the  oage  of  spirits,  and  leasts, 
if  at  all  to  be  mentioned  in  the  case  of 
wine.  An  instance  quoted  to  show  the 
comparison  is  worthy  of  note. 

In  the  Department  of  Seine  lufercinre 
consumed  only  twenty-one  quarts  of  wine 
per  head  per  annum,  but  where  ten  quarts 
of  spirits  per  head  wine  was  drank,  the  police 
returns  showed  a  conviction  of  seventy-six 
persons  in  each  10,000  of  its  inhabitants 
for  drunkenness,  while  in  the  Department 
of  Aude,  where  260  quarts  of  wine  and  one 
quart  of  spirits  were  consumed  per  head, 
there  where  only  a  little  less  than  three 
persons  out  of  every  10,000  convicted  of 
drunkenness.  Figures  are  not  apt  to  lie, 
and  when  Mr.  St.^  John  says  that  wineries 
are  more  dangerons  than  distilleries, 
and  that  wine  paves  the  way  for  whiskey, 
he  exhibits  a  reckless  disregard  for  facts, 
which  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  posi- 
ition  he  assumes  before  the  world  as  moral- 
ist and  reformer. 


The  display  of  natives  wines  made  by 
J.Gundlach  &  Co.,  at  the  Fair  presents  a 
most  attractive  appearance.  It  is  situated  at 
the  right  of  the  main  entranop,  and  by  its 
tasteful  and  costly  get  up,  claims  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  visitor  son  entering  the  pa- 
vilion. No  better  site  could  have  been  select- 
ed, and  the  general  appearances  of  the  exhi- 
bit is  well  worthy  of  the  important  interest  it 
represents,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  en- 
terprise of  this  well-known  firm.  Here  are  to 
be  found  all  the  justly  celebrated  brands  of 
fine  wines,  the  productions  of  their  Khine- 
farm  vineyard,  in  Sonoma  'county.  The 
untiring  efforts  of  Messrs.  Guudlach  &  Co., 
have  succeeded  in  placing  California  wines 
upon  an  equal  footing  ■^th  imported 
brands.  This  firm  has  always  been  noted 
for  the  vigorous  and  determined  fight  it  has 
made  in  the  interest  of  pure  wine.  Its  ef- 
forts to  this  end  are  praiseworthy  and  have 
won  for  them  a  name  in  the  market  which 
has  brought  the  wines  bearing  their  labels 
into  demand,  not  only  throughout  every 
portion  of  the  United  States,  but  also  in 
Europe. 

The  vintages  carried  in  stock,  and  which 
are  all  produced  at  their  own  vineyards,  ex- 
tend as  far  back  as  1865.  They  are  noted 
for  their  excellent  body  and  choice  flavor, 
which  have  repeatedly  won  a  recognition  in 
the  shape  of  gold  med«ls,  at  different  ex- 
hibitions throughout  the  States.  The  main 
oflSce  of  the  firm  in  this  city,  is  located  at 
the  corner  of  Market  and  Second  streets, 
other  extensive  cellars  are  located  on  King 
street,  Montgomery  ave.,  and  Third  street. 
Also  at  the  Rhine-farm  near  the  town  of 
Sonoma. 

The  present  management  of  the  Fair  will 
doubtless  confirm  the  judgment  of  their  pre- 
decessors by  conferring  additional  honors, 
on  a  house  which  has  spared  no  effort  nor 
expense  to  further  the  wine  interests  .  of 
California. 


Db.  Spbinqmubi,  will  leave  for  Enrope 
in  a  few  days.  The  enterprise  which  this 
gentleman  has  inaugurated  in  California 
will  eventually  open  up  a  market  for  our 
vineyardists,  which  will  test  them  to  sup- 
ply. The  exportation  of  concentrated 
grape-must,  must  evidently  assume  enorm- 
ous proportions.  The  production  of  the 
wine-making  countries  of  Europe  is  steadily 
decreasing,  while  that  ol  California  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy.  Over  4,000  tons  of 
grapes  could  to-day  be  disposed  of  in  this 
mannei,  which  is  pretty  fair  to  start  with. 
What  the  result  of  the  demand  will  be 
when  California  enters  the  market,  is  not 
difficult  to  predict.  The  outlook  for  a  home 
supply,  at  low  prices,  does  not  however  im- 
prove under  the  circumstances.  If  the 
present  experimeets  result  in  a  practical 
success  from  a  financial  standpoint,  as  it 
undoubtedly  will.  Condensed  Must  Plants 
will  be  as  plentiful  throughout  the  country 
as  vineyards.  Grape-growers  will  not  then 
have  much  cause  to  dread  that  their  pro- 
ducts will  ever  again  be  a  drug  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  delay  in  the  sale  of  wine  until 
it  is  ripened,  wil  be  avoided,  and  the  returns 
immediate,  as  the  condensed  must  will  sell 
as  soon  as  it  is  produced.  May  no  shadows 
fall  on  the  "  Must  Plant,"  nor  on  the  path- 
way of  its  projector. 


A  NEW  feature  of  the  year  in  the  Mechan- 
ics Fair  is  the  exhibit  of  olive  oil.  Are- 
markable  display  is  made  by  George  F. 
Hooper  in  the  Sonoma  Valley  exhibit.  The 
oil  is  pure  and  clear,  the  color  excellent. 
The  marked  success  of  Mr.  Hooper  is  con- 
vincing proof  of  what  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  olive  culture  in  California.  The 
soil  and  the  climate  are  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  olive,  and  when  the  commer- 
cial importance  of  this  crop  is  fully  realized, 
the  industry  will  undoubtedly  find  many 
recruits.  The  counties  surrounding  the  bay 
of  San  Francisco  are  all  more  or  less  adopt- 
ed for  the  business  and  must  sooner  or  la- 
ter develop  a  production  which  will  afi'ect 
the  oil  markets  of  the  Old  World.  | 


It  takes  money  to  run  a  paper  like  the 
San  Feancisco  Meechakt.  No  expense  is 
spared  to  present  to  our  subscribers  a  read- 
able paper,  replete  with  all  the  latest  news 
and  information  pertaining  to  the  import- 
ant industry  of  which  it  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  out- 
standing amounts,  many  of  which  have 
been  for  years,  are  individually  so  small, 
that  without  an  occasional  reminder,  they 
easily  escape  the  memory.  To  us  however, 
the  sum  in  the  aggregate  means  thousands 
of  dollars,  which  would  be  very  useful  just 
now.  Dunning  subscribers  is  a  system 
which  has  never  been  in  vogue  in  this 
office.  In  fact  it  has  never  been  necessiiry. 
Our  subscribers,  as  a  rule,  belonging  to  a 
well-to-do  class,  who  become  delinquent, 
without  probably  being  aware  of  the  fact. 
In  lieu  of  sending  out  a  statement  of  each 
separate  account,  we  would  ask  our  readers 
who  may  be  delinquent  for  one  or  more 
years,  to  kindly  remit  the  amount  to  the 
office  in  this  city. 


The  Statement  of  the  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Lyons  shows  that  the  export  of  wines  to  the 
the  United  States  for  the  month  of  August 
amounted  to  $2,906,  as  against  $5,000  for 
the  same  month  in  1886,  showing  a  decrease 
in  the  value  of  shipments  for  the  present 
year  of  $2,094.  During  the  first  months  of 
1887  the  shipments  only  amounted  to 
$57,965,  against  $65,337  in  the  same  period 
of  1886,  a  decrease  of  $7,372. 


HAWAIIAN     UVESTM. 


The  following  Hawaiians  have  arrived 
since  our  last  issue,  and  are  registered  at 
the  Occidental: 

W.  T.  Monsarrat, 

Mrs.  Monsarrat, 

S.  A.  Monsarrat, 

James  Hopper  4  wife, 

W.  C.Parke, 

J.  A.  Cruzan, 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Strong  &  child, 

W.  A.  Wall, 

Mrs.  J.  I.  Dowsett, 

Edward  Dowsett, 

H.  Halstead  &  wife, 

C.  Netthein, 

Alfred  S.  Hartwell. 
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Some  time  ago  Mr.  John  Hunter,  oj 
Anaheim,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
OazeUt  on  one  phase  of  the  vine  disease  in 
Los  Angeles  county,  and  we  gladly  make 
room  for  it  in  the  Mebohant  .  We  hope 
other  observing  vineyardists  will  take  the 
hint  conveyed  in  the  last  paragraph  and 
tell  us  what  they  know  about  this  matter. 

A  friend  of  mine  called  my  attention  to 
a  pamphlet  published  under  the  authority 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the 
"  Diseases  of  the  Vine."  I  have  also  been 
informed  that  what  is  termed  Downy  Mil- 
dew in  this  pamphlet  meets  our  case  exact- 
ly. But  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I 
must  say  that  it  does  not  meet  my  case;  the 
symptoms  more  resemble  what  the  pamphlet 
calls  Black  Kot,  although  differing  in  some 
respects  from  that.  I  will  give  you  my  ex- 
perience in  the  matter:  Our  vineyard  was 
not  irrigated  last  year.  The  vines  kept 
growing  very  well  up  to  within  two  weeks 
of  the  harvest,  when  they  suddenly  stopped 
growing.  The  leaves  commenced  to  show 
some  signs  of  red  spots;  these  spots  grew 
larger  every  day,  and  finally  the  foliage 
thus  affected  dropped  off,  leaving  only  a 
little  on  the  tops  of  the  vines  which  was  not 
affected  with  the  fed  spots.  Then  as  to  the 
berries.  They  began  to  show  signs  of  a 
brownish  color  on  one  side,  which  extended 
to  the  whole  berry  in  most  cases,  except 
near  the  top  of  the  cluster  where  they  kept 
a  sickly  green  color  and  remained  in  that 
state  and  did  not  ripen,  so  that  many  had 
to  be  left  on  the  vine.  They  had  a  peculiar 
taste.  I  saw  in  some  paper  that  pruning 
early  would  correct  the  disease;  so,  in  No- 
vember I  had  them  pruned.  I  saw  nothing 
remarkable;  they  seemed  all  alive.  So, 
after  the  first  rain  I  ploughed  away  from 
the  vines  and  then  tools  a  shovel  and  dog 
away  the  ground  around  each  vine;  there  I 
found  more  work  of  the  disease.  The  sur- 
face roots  of  many  were  affected  in  this 
way.  The  roots  seemed  full  of  sap,  but 
the  bark  was  checkered  all  ways  and  show- 
ed signs  of  some  species  of  mildew  or  other 
disease.  Well,  I  cut  away  all  roots,  that  I 
saw  affected.  I  afterivards  irrigated  the 
vineyard  and  worked  as  usual.  Some  of 
the  vines  have  been  very  late  in  putting  out 
shoots,  yet  they  all  came,  or  nearly  so,  and 
those  show  signs  of  buds  starting  near  the 
ground.  Some  put  out  very  sickly  shoots, 
yet  they  all  came,  or  nearly  so,  and  those 
show  signs  of  buds  starting  near  the  ground. 
Borne  put  out  very  sickly  shoots  and  remain- 
ed so  until  a  few  days  ago.  Fresh  shoots 
have  now  started  and  they  are  vigorous  and 
seemingly  healthy,  and  their  elder  brethren, 
the  weak  ones,  are  putting  on  fresh  vigor 
and  seem  to  be  doing  better.  They  are  to 
all  appearances  well  loaded  with  grapss  and 
maye  yet  do  well. 

In  this  letter  I  have  only  spoken  of  the 
Muscat  variety.  Our  Mission  variety  are 
badly  used  up.  A  great  many  have  not  yet 
entered  an  appearance,  and  those  were  the 
best  vines  in  the  patch.  I  have  not  troubled 
to  investigate  them,  as  walnut  trees  have 
been  planted  amongst  them  which  are  now 
bearing,  so  that  in  order  to  give  the  trees 
more  room  the  vines  must  be  ramoved. 

But  now  having  said  so  much,  I  will 
leave  it  to  others  to  tell  what  they  saw  and 
we  may  come  to  some  conclusion  what  the 
rdBoeSyliieeded  will  be;  or  perhaps  Nature 
will  yet  cure  the  disease. 


THE    CAYOIV     OL,IVe. 


Editor  Merchant: — Several  gentlemen 
have  written  to  me  saying  they  saw  what  I 
said  about  olives  in  the  Mekchant,  and 
wished  for  the  particulars.  As  all  the  gen- 
tlemen appear  to  be  readers  of  the  Mek- 
chant. I  trust  they  will  excuse  me  if  I 
endeavor  to  save  time  and  answer  them 
through  its  columns. 

When  I  spoke  so  favorably  of  the  Cayon, 
I  meant  to  confine  myself  to  what  I  simply 
saw  on  my  own  place  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  the 
Cayon  does  not  do  so  well  in  the  interior 
valleys  of  the  State,  or  in  Arizona.  Tha 
proximity  of  the  Santa  Ci-uz  Mountains  to 
the  ocean,  giving  them  a  much  less  di-y, 
a  cooler  and  more  equable  climate  than 
the  interior  valleys  of  the  State  or  Arizona 
have,  and  this  will  account  for  the  different 
behavior  of  the  Cayon  in  the  different  re- 
gions; still  I  have  got  to  be  convinced  that 
the  Cayon  will  do  well  anywhere  above  the 
generality  of  this  showing.  I  hold  by  it 
enthusiastically  for  my  own  part  ^nd  for 
the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  at  any  rate .  This 
is  my  ground,  and  I  hope  it  is  distinctly 
understood  that  I  go  no  further.  A  man 
can  surely  speak  as  he  deems  best  of  what 
he  sees  and  knows  without  being  called  up- 
on to  answer  fop  what  he  sees  not,  neither 
knoweth.  Let  each  experience  stand  on  its 
own  legs;  gives  us  however  as  much  of  these 
independent  and  self-supporting  experiences 
as  possible . 

The  Maronamler  is  an  excellent  olive  cer- 
tainly, but  I  did  not  give  it  the  space  I  gave 
the  Cayon  because  I  have  not  had  it  so 
long.  Calif ornians  can  easily  get  it  from 
Prof-  Hilgari,  and  if  the  gentlemean  who 
writes  me  from  Florida  will  write  the  Pro- 
fessor at  the  State  University,  Cal.,  I  be- 
lieve he  will  find  him  ready  to  give  a  help- 
ing hand  to  Florida;  it  is  worth  trying  the 
Professor  at  any  rate.  I  would  say  to  the 
same  gentleman  that  Mr.  Felix  Gillet  of 
Nevada  City,  Nevada  Co.,  Cal.,  will  procure 
him  Cayons  from  France;  possibly  Mr. 
Gillet  has  young  Cayons  for  sale. 

I  don't  sell  any  olives  because  first,  I  have 
not  got  half  enough  of  oilves  for  myself, 
second,  I  can't  be  troubled  rooting  young 
plants.  Mr.  Ludemann,  of  San  Francisco, 
can  supply  and  amount  of  Picholines  at 
very  reasonable  rates  indeed.  It  is  cheaper 
in  my  opinion  to  go  to  Mr.  Ludemann  for 
Picholines  than  to  raise  them  yourself.  I 
mention  Mr.  Ludemann  because  he  has 
best  served  me,  which  I  suppose  is  fair 
enough. 

The  Bazzo,  Mignolo,  Correggiolo,  I  have 
got  of  course,  but  so  has  Judge  Lagan  of, 
Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Cruz  county,  and  who- 
ever desires  cuttings  of  these  for  rooting, 
should  apply  to  the  Judge,  who  is  the  only 
man  in  the  State  except  myself,  so  far  as  I 
am  aM.are;  that  is  in  possession  of  Bazzo' s, 
Mignolos,  if  not  Gorregiolos. 

John  A.  Stewaet, 
Etha  Hill  Vineyard. 


TEHPEBABrCE    I>RIKKS. 


Messrs  Kohler  &  Frohling  will  go  largely 
into  wine  making  this  season.  Farmers  no 
doubt  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  their  entire 
crops  at  fair  figures.* 


THE    REASONS     WHY. 


The  "five  reasons  for  drinking"  are 
found  in  an  old  Latin  triplet,  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  which  can  not  be  reproduced  in 
an  English  translation.  The  following  will 
give  the  substance  of  it: 

If  1  the  reasons  well  divine. 
They  &re  just  five  for  drinlting  wine. 
Good  wine,  a  friend,  or  being  dry, 
Or  lest  you  should  be  bye-and  bye. 
Or — any  other  reason  why. 

The  Latin  original  was  written  by  Dr. 
Henry  Aldrich,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, about  1690. 


The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health 
recently  analyzed  a  large  number  of  so  call- 
ed temperance  drinks,  and  has  found  that 
all  of  them  contain  alcohol,  one  of  thetti 
containing  as  much  as  44.3  per  cent;  some 
contain  more  than  40  per  cent,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  more  than  20  per  cent. 

The  Anti  Adulteration  Journal  publishes 
the  following  list  of  those  analyzed,  and 
the  percentages  of  alcohol:' 

Carter's  Physical  Extract  Tonic,  George- 
town, Mass.,  22  per  cent. 

Hooker's  Wigmaia  Tonic,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  2.07  per  cent. 

Hoofland's  German  Tonic,  Philadelphia, 
29.3  per  cent. 

Hop  Tonic,  Grand  Bapids,  7  per  cent. 

Howe's  Arabian  Tonic,  New  York,  13.2 
per  cent. 

Jackson's  Golden  Seal  Tonic,  Boston,  19.6 
per  cent. 

Liebig  Company's  Cocoa  Beef  Tonic, 
New  York,  23.2  per  cent. 

Parker's  Tonic,  New  York,  (advertised  as 
without  stimulants),  42.6  per  cent. 

Sohenck's  Sea  Weed  Tonic,  Philadelphia, 
19.5  per  cent. 

Atwood's  Quinine  Tonic  Bitters,  Boston, 

29.2  per  cent. 

Atwood's  Jaundice  Bitters,  Portland,  22.3 
per  cent. 

Baxter's  Mandrake  Bitters,  Burlington, 
16.5  per  cent. 

Baker's  Stomach  Bitters,  New  York,  42.6 
per  cent. 

Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  Baltimore,  19.7  per 
cent. 

Burdock  Blood  Bitters,  Buffalo,  25.2  per 
cent. 

Carter's  Scotch  Bitters,  Georgetown,  17.6 
per.  cent. 

Colton's  Bitters,  Westfleld,  27.1  per  cent. 

Drake's  Plantation  Bitters,New  York,  32.2 
per  cent. 

Flink's  Quaker  Bitters,  Boston,  21.4  per 
cent. 

Goodhue's  Bitters,  Boston,  16.1  percent. 

Hartshorn's  Bitters,  Boston,  22.2  per 
cent. 

Hoofland's  German  Bitters,  Philadelphia 
(claimed  to  be  free  from  all  alcohol),  25.6 
per  cent. 

Hop  Bitters,  Rochester,  12  per  cent. 

Hostetter's   Stomach  Bitters,    Pittsburg, 

44.3  per  cent. 

Sulphur  Bitters,  Boston,  (contains  no 
sulphur),  20.5  per  cent. 

Lengley's  Bitters,  Boston,  18.1  per  cent. 

Mexican  Tonic  Bitters,  Boston,  22.4  per 
cent. 

Porter's  Stomach  Bitters,  New  York,  26.9 
per  cent. 

Bush's  Bitters,  New  York,  35  per  cent. 

Sherry  Wine  Bitters,  Wakefield,  47.5  per 
cent. 

Oinchonia  Bitters,  Providence,  13.1  per 
cent. 

German  Bitters,  Concord,  21.5  per  cent. 

Strengthening  Bitters,  New  Bedford,  29 
per  cent. 

Old  Continental  Bitters,  Lynn,  11.4  per 
cent. 

Walker's  Vinegar  Bitters,  New  York,  6.1 
per  cent. 

Warner's  Safe  Tonic  Bitters,  Bochester, 
35.7  per  cent. 

Warner's  Bilious  Bitters,  Boston,  21.5 
per  cent. 

Wheeler's  Tonic  Sherry  Wine  Bitters, 
Boston,  18.8  per  cent. 

«  <■>  » 

Ten  thousand  olive  trees  will  be  set  out 
near  Templeton  this  Fall  and  Winter. 


H.M.NEWHALL 


OFFICE:  309  &  311  Sansome  St. 

SAN  FEANCISCO,  CAL. 

Shipping  aud  Commission 
Mercliants 


Agents  for  Growers  and  Manafac- 
tnrers. 


Charterers  of  Vessels  for  all  Trades 

Agents  for  the  Mexican  Phosphate 
and  Sulphur  Co's  Products. 

General  Insurance  Agents. 


^f  Have  correspondents  in  all  c^he  Chief  Cities  of 

the  United  States,  Europe,  Aus*'*alia,  India.  ChioA, 
and  the  principal  Islands  of  th^  Pacific;  purchase 
Koods  and  seli  California  Products  in  those  countries* 

General  Ag:ents  for  the  Paciiic  Coast 


National  AssuranceCompany 

OF  IRELAND, 
Gap!  t  al 95,000,000 

Atlas   Assurance   Company, 

OF  LONDON, 
Capital 86,000,000 

Boylston  Insurance  Company 

OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Capital  antl  Surplus 8716,80» 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


We  Offer  for  sale  on  Favorable  Terms  to  the  Tnd* 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Pine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS.  NAMELY: 

"CRANSTON  CABINET" 
'A.A.A."  "CENTURY" 
"OLD   STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"MONOGRAM" 

VERY  OLD  AND  CHOICE,  IN  CASES  OF  ONE 
DOZEN  QUART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK    CLUB"    Pure    Old    Ry» 

And  "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  the 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whiskies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  them  by  the  mani- 
pulating dealer  being  that  they  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE   AGENTS, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,     -       •  CAL. 


HENRY  WAAS,  Wood  Turner. 


-MAHUPAOTURBE  OP— 

Wooden  Bungs,  Taps,  Plugs,  etc,.  Oak  Bungs,  E»fl 
and   Hard   Wine   Plugs,   Soft  and    Hard  Tap 
Plugs,  Wine  Samplers,  Bung  Starters,  etc.  - 

702  MINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eiglith  and  Ninth,  8.  P 

[KstabliiheU  Since  1866,  ;    


\ 
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WM.    T.    COLEMANf    &  CO. 

SHIPFING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 

MARKET    AND    MAIN    STREETS. 


NEW  YOEK  OFFICE: 

NO.    71     HUDSON    STREET. 


•AG-ENCIES    AT 


01    MICHIGAN    AVENUE,       FLAVEL   WAREHOUSE,       NO.    76   NORTH   SPRING   ST., 

CHICAGO,    ILL.  ASTORIA,   OR.  LOS    ANGELES,   CAL. 

NO.   4   BISHOPSGATE   STREET,    Within    E.   C.,    LONDON. 


54   DRURY   BUILDINGS, 

LIVERPOOL. 


Sole  and  Exclusive  Agents  for  following  Brands  of  Salmon; 

COLUMBIA    RIVER. 


Booth  &  Co,  Black  Diamond,  Coleman  Flag,  McGowan  Bros'  "Trap"  Brand,  Fisher- 
I  man's  Pkg  Co,  Aberdeen  Pkg  Co,  White  Star  Pkg  Co,  Jas.  Williams  &  Co,  Thistle 

Pkg  Co,  Columbia  Canning  Co,  McG-owan  &  Sons'  "Keystone"  brand,  Sea- 
side Pkg  Co,  J.  W.  Hume  "Autograph"  brand. 


OUTSIDE     RIVERS. 


WACHUSETTS   PKG   CO, 

"SILVERSIDE"    BRAND, 

BATH    CANNING   CO, 

GARDINER    PKG    CO, 
HERA   PKG   CO, 

"TOMAHAWK"   BRAND,I 

SUNNYSIDE    PKG   CO; 


FRASER     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    CO., 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    PACKING    CO., 

.    ENGLISH    &    COM  PANY 

SKEENA     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    COMPANY 

SACRAMENTO     RIVER. 

COURTLAND  PACKING  CO..  JONES  &  ANDERSON. 


We  also  ofier  For  Sale  of  Other  Columbia,  Sacramento  a,nd  Eraser  River  Salmon; 


Xleo.  W,  Hume's  "Flag"  brand, 

Haogood   &  Co., 

I    X    L, 

Pillar  Rock  Pkg  Co., 
'.Ceo.   T.   Meyers, 
^Ocean   Canning  Go. 
iBadolett  &  Co.,  (Flats), 


Washington   Pkg  Go's   "Favorite" 

Brand, 
"Epicure"  brar>d. 
Pacific  Union  Pkg  Co., 
Cutting  Pkg  Go's  "Cocktail"  (Flats), 
A.  Lusk  &  Go's  pack, 
"Mermaid"   brand. 


Scandinavian  Pkg  Co.; 
West  Coast  Pkg  Co., 
Warren  &  Co-, 
**Carquine2"  brand; 
Point  Adams, 
Wadham's  Fraser  River. 


ALASKA     FISH. 

Karluk  Pkg  Co.,  "Challenge"  brand,  Arctic  Pkg  Co.,  Arctic  Pkg  Co's  "King"  Salmon. 

We  also  have  the  "  O  &  O  "  brand,  an  outside  river  fish,  and  many  other  brands,  that 

can  be  had  on  application. 


WE    ARE    SOLE    AGENTS    FOR    THE    CELEBRATED 

Golden  Gate  Packing  Co,  "Black  Diamond"  brand  of  fruits, 
Barbour  &  McMurtry's  fruits  in  glass,  Coleman's  "Flag" 
brand  of  fruit,  San  Lorenzo  Pkg  Co,  Riverside  Fruit  Co, 

Colton  Cannery,  J.  Lusk  Canning  Co,  San  Mateo  Pkg  Co, 

Sierra    Madre    Packing   Co,    Santa    Clara    Packing   Go. 


rOur  linet  of  Canned   Fruits   and  Canned  Salmon  are  incomparable,  and  we  will   make  prices  F.O.B.   or   C.I.F.   for  Great 

Britain,  Australia  and  the  Colonies. 
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OTJR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 

(PER  STEAMER  GRANADA  SEPT.    15th,  1887. 

TO   NEW  TOKK. 


U  S  Whs. 


w*z.. 

AVCo. 
MT.  . 
GF 

GB 


BD&Co 

FA 

E  V  Bin  diamonp. 

BB 

AV 

A  in  diamond 

S  in  diamond 

EB  &S 

FG 

AH 


P  G  Sabatie . . . 

Wm  Hoelscher  &  Co  . 
C  ScliiUing&  Co 


C  Carpy  &  Co. 


B  Dreyfus  &  Co  ... 
Lacliman  &  Jacobi . 


PACEAQES  AND  CONTENTS. 


10  ca«e8  Wine 

1  case  Brandy 

1  barrel  Wine 

175  barrels  Wine •• 

2  barrels  Wine 

40  barrels  Wine 

26  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Brandy 

125  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

40  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

20  barrels  Wine 

15  barrels  Win* 

25  barrels  Wine 

100  barrels  Wine 

15  barrels  Wine        

24  barrels  Wine 

10  three-quarter  barrels  Wine. . 

2  half-barrel  Brandy 


Total  amount  of  Wine... 
Total  amount  of  Brandy . 


480 
8,295 
96 
1,920 
1,275 
25 
5.862 
1,245 
1,995 
1,249 
1,006 

752 
1,256 
4,946 

757 

12,377 
54 

33,079 
79 


$50 

10 

36 

3,318 

57 

693 

422 

52 

1,900 

352 

700 

353 

335 

251 

355 

1,349 

363 

1,153 
134 


Jll,627 
196 


TO   CENTKAL  AMERICA. 


P  A  &  Co,  Amapala .... 
B  B  &  Co,  Ia  Libertad  . 


G&H,  Corinto 

A  S  &  Co.  Corinto  . 


J  A,  Champerico  . 
O  B,  La  Union  . . . 
M  Y,  LalUnion... 


EC,  Corinto 

R  &  H,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala. 
A  M,  San  Jose  de  Gaatemaia — 
EdeS 


O  T,  Corinto. 


Montealegre  &  Co  ... 
Bloom,  Baruch  &  Co. 


B  Dreyfus  &  Co. 


McCarthy  Bros.  &  Co. 
Kohler  &.  FrohUncr. . . 


VVilkena&Co 

Hellman  Bros  &  Co . . 
Eug  de  Sabla  &  Co . . 


Cabrera^  Roma  &  Co. . 


3  barrels  Wine , 

H  cases  Whiskey .... 

1  keg  Whiskey 

30  cases  Wine 

50  cases  Wine 

5  cases  Brandy 

2  barrels  Wine 

7  kcKS  Wine 

11  cases  Whiskey 

4  cases  Wine 

4  cases  Wine -.. 

6  octaves  Wine 

4  barrels  Wine. 

1  package  Whiskey. 

10  cases  Wine , 

1  case  Whiskey , 

5  cases  Wine 

5  cases  Wine 

5  cases  Whiskey. . . . 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  108  cases  and. 
Totol  amount  of  Whiskey,  26  cases. . . 
Total  amount  of  brandy.  5  caaes 


102 


205 


96 
112 


515 


*76 

45 

44 

120 

240 

60 

185 
138 
38 
16 
52 
65 
25 
33 
14 
17 
17 
45 


$864 

311 

60 


TO  MEXICO. 


B,  San  Bias  . . . 
H  W  E,  Tinale 


PD&Co,  San  Bias. 
A  B,  llanzanitio 


J  Guodlach  &Co 

Kohler  &  Frohiing. . . , 


W  Loaiza 

J  H  Deckmann. 


10  kegs  Wine. 

2  kegs  Brandy 

10  half  barrels  Wine. 
15  half  barrels  Wine.. 
2  half  barrels  Wine  ... 

2  casks  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine  .,....., 


Total  amount  of  Wine 
Total  amount  of  Brandy. 


TO  PANAMA. 

407 

$85 

p  '*                    Us  half  barrels  Wine 

225 

Total  amount  of  Wine,  20  cases  and 

407 

S3in 

TO  GERMANY. 

TGDinsberg        |  0  Schilling  &Oo |  1  octave  Wine. 

22 

$.30 

TO  LONDON. 

ES |C  Schilling  &  Co |  2  octaves  Wine 

1         44 

1           848 

PEK  BEITISH  SHIP  LANGDALE, 

Sept. 

14. 

S  in  diamond,  Bremen 

S  in  diamond,  Liverpool. 

A  A,  Halifax 

K  &  M,  London 

J  R  B,  Liverpool..,.  .... 

J  C  A,  Liverpool 

K  S,  Liverpool 

L  in  diamond,  Liverpool.. 


Waldron  &  Co  ... . 
J  Gundlach  &  Co., 


tB..... 

WG  B. 


O  O  in  diamond  &  square,  Eng. 
C  in  diamond,  England 


Kohler  &  Frohliner. . . 
WmT  Coleman  &  Co. 


S  Lachman  &  Co. 


Bozo  Badovich. 


694  packages  Brandy.. 

5  casks  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 

50  packages  Brandy. . , 

1  barrel  Wine 

1  barrel  Wme 

1  barrel  Wine 

40  barrels  Wine 

27  half  barrels  Wine..., 

375  cases  Wine 

15  cases  Wine , 

41  cases  Wine 

1  puncheon  Wine 

I  barrel  Wine ..., 

II  barrels  Wine 

11  barrels  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  416  cases  and . 
1^0^]  amount  of  Brandy,  15  cases 


22,246 

247 

50 

1,020 

22 

60 

60 

1,887 

721 


139 
550 
550 

4,294 
23,266 


$25,000 
324 
30 
1,000 
37 
38 
37 

1,692 

1,296 

142 

180 

139 
300 
300 


$3,991 
26,150 


TO  HONOLULU— Pek  Steamee  Australia,  Sept.  13. 


HJ .- Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co 


Mil  Co. 


G  WM&Co, 
WCB 


Kohler  &  Frohiing. . . 


C  R  Lilienthal  &  Co. 
B  Dreyfus*  Co 


P  AS&Co... 
O  WM&Co. 


Lovejoy  &  Co 7 


UcF&Co. 
htiCo.... 


KCo 

G  in  diamond. 


J  Morton  &  Co 

Spruance,  Stanley  &  Co 


CC  Shattuck  &  Co. 
Lachman  &  Jacobi . 


Lenormand  Bros. 
IDonald  Gedge. . . . 


50-5  gal  kegs  Wine 

1-10  gal  kegs  Wine 

3  half  barrels  Brandy.. . 
50-10  gal  kegs  Wine. . . , 
70-5  gal  kegs  Wind 

3  half  barrels  Wine 

60  cases  Whiskey , 

12  barrels  Wine 

85-6  g&\  kegs  wine 

.55-10  gal  kegs  Wine. . . 

2  casks  Wine 

40  cases  Whiskey 

30  cases  Wine! 

5  half -barrels  Whiskey. 
5  cases  Whiskey 

4  half -barrels  Wine 

7  half-barrels  Wine 

9  kegs  Wine 

I  half-barrel  Wine 

II  kegs  Wine       


::) 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  30  cases  and 

Total  amount  of  Brandy 

Totol  amount  of  Whiskey,  105  cases  and. 


350 

10 

60 

500 

350 

75 


1,300 
125 


130 

100 

290 

26 

110 


3,136 

60 

130 


TO  TEW  YOEK — Pbb  P.  M.  S.  S.  Go's  Steamer  Staebuck,  Sept.  24. 


AVCo 

BB     

G  in  diamond.. 
Bin  diamond.. 

A  L 

WBG 

A  in  diamond. . 
H  in  diamond., 

O&B 

HM 

MH 


C  Schilling  &  Co., 

E  Garnice 

S  Lachman  &  Co. 


A8&S. 


M&L. 


CDK. 
LFS.. 


NEW. 


JGunJIach  &Co 

Kohler  &  Van  Bergen 


Lachman  &  Jacobi . 


Williams,  Dimond&Co. 


100  barrels  Wine 

30  barrels  Wine , 

11  barrels  Wine  ,, 

50  barrels  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 

■5  barrels  Wine 

10  quarter  casks  Wine., 
5  quarter  casks  Wine  . . 
5  barrels  Wine 

51  barrels  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 

5  half  barrels  Brandy... 

4  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Brandy 

1  cask  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

47-%  puncheons  Wine.. 
17  barrels  Wine 

1  half  barrel  Brandy... 

2  barrels  Wine 

3  barrels  Wine 


250 
7 

66 
372 
262 

56 
430 


1,100 

93 

290 

120 

261 

38 

60 

262 
21 
82 


Total  amount  of  Wine 

Total  amount  of  Brandy. 


4,745 

1,440 

552 

2,442 

251 

250 

251 

526 

251 

2,544 

251 

130 

200 

48 

86 

50 

5.187 

857 

26 

65 

141 


20,879 
204 


»1,900 

462 

191 

387 

91 

90 

626 

247 

261 

2,644 

251 

260 

200 

96 

86 

bO 

1,938 

466 

56 

31 

75 


810,288 
412 


TO  MEXICO. 


N  P,  Acapulca. 


I  M  Garcia I  1  keg  Wine. 


34  I 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SHIPMENTS. 


DESTINATION. 


Victoria . . . 
New  York. 
Nanaimo. . . 

Mexico 

Batavia. . . . 
Honolulu.. 
China    .... 

Japan 

New  York. 
Victoria .. . 


Mexico 

Mexico 

Empire 

Newbem 

Belgic 

Forest  Quean . . 
City  of  Peking. 
City  of  Peking. 

Mexico 

Mexico 


Steamer., 
Steamer., 
Steamer., 
Steamer  , 
Steamer, 

Bark 

Steamer 
Steamer. 
Steamer., 
Steamer . , 


Total. 


188 

2,500 

10 

1,895 

129 

2,014 

34 

1,613 

2,500 

J  21 


10,904 


$68 
1,600 

25 
1,227 

63 
1,174 

26 

687 

2,500 

87 


$7,457 


Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers ?n  ond  *^','.°°*      *^7  457 

$31,492 


Total  Miscellaneous  shipments — 10,904 

Grand  totals 70,516 


Ttae  Kalsln.JHarket. 


The  The  Riverside  Press,  commenting  on 
the  raisin  situation,  says  that  generally 
speaking,  prices  have  opened  at  4,  4%  and 

5  cents  per  pound  for  raisins  in  the  sweat 
box,  and  then  advanced.  When  the  price 
opened  at  5  cents  this  year  we  expected  to 
see  the  figure  advanced  to  6  cents  before 
the  dried  fruit  was  ready  to  deliver. 

Packers  who  have  their  capital  largely 
invested  in  raisins,  make  a  study  of  the 
market,  and  are  in  better  position  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  conclusion.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  interested  in  combina- 
tions, and  frequently  make  them  to  advance 
their  own  interest,  and  hence  it  is  hard  to 
tell  what  to  do  after  hearing  their  state- 
ment of  the  case. 

The  Press  would  not  advise  growers  to 
sell  at  4  cents.     The  price  may  go  to  5  or 

6  cents,  but  it  cannot,  or  is  not  likely  to  go 
below  4.  The  producer  has  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  holding  for 
higher  figures,  although  it  would  consider  5 
cents  a  fair  price  for  this  season,  as  freights 
are  higher  than  last  year,  and  the  crop  is 

going  to  be  large. 

•-«♦>-• 

The  Present  season's  grape  crop  in 
Northern  Ohio,  promises  to  be  nearly  equal 
in  quantity  as  well  as  quality  to  that  of 
1886,  which  was  one  of  the  best  vintages 
ever  matured  in  that  section.  Early  vari- 
ties,  such  as  Concord,  Delawares,  etc.,  will 
probably  yield  three-fourths  of  an  average, 
while  Catawbas,  Ives,  Norton's  Viginia 
Seedling,  and  other  late  varieties,  promise 
a  full  average  crop  of  excellent  quality. 


2,685 

66 

1,019 


A  good  three-year-old  raisin  vineyard, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  should  yield 
an  average  of  twenty  pounds  per  vine,  or 
six  tons  per  acre.  The  yield  of  grapes  when 
made  into  raisins  would  be  a  little  over  two 
tons  per  acre,  worth  about  $120  per  ton. 
Wine  grapes  are  not  as  profitable  as  raisin 
grapes  for  several  reasons.  They  yield 
heavier  crops  per  acre,  but  the  price  rules 
much  lower,  and  they  have  to  be  disposed 
of  in  a  fresh  state  to  wineries  or  to  dealers. 
— Fresno  Rep. 


THECONPROR 

.  OF  ALL 

Throat  and  Lung  Diseases. 

For  Sale  by  all  Drngrgrlsts. 

CATARRH,  ASTHMA. 

Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Croup,  Bronchitis, 

Neuralgia,  Sudden  Colds,  Sore 

•rhroat,  etc., 

POSITIVELY  CURED 


fPatented  April,  1886.] 
Sent  by  Mall  or  Express  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price,  $3.00  (Smoke  Ball,  $2.00,  Debel- 
lator— the  constitutional  treatment— $1.00)  and  four 
cents  in  stamps.    Address 

Carbolic  Smoke  Ball  Co., 

652  MARKKT  STREET, 

San  Francisco, 

^Beware  of  Hnrtful  Imitations 


Messrs.  Kohler  &  Frohlino  received 
from  California  at  their  New  York  cellars, 
during  the  month  of  August,  fifty-six 
puncheons,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
barrels  of  California  wine,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  packages  of  brandy. 


Sept.   30,  1887 


s.vN    i<ivAN('is((>   :\ikk(;hant. 
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WINE  HAKINU. 

Th«    Nnuta    Clara    Co-operative    Wiue 
Company* 


The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Co-operative  Wine 
Company  has  already  begin  work.  For  the 
past  few  weeks  workmen  have  been  busily 
engaged  in  fixing  up  the  buildings  and  get 
ting  the  plant  in  order.  The  property 
is  situated  on  Front  street,  and  extends 
to  the  Narrow  Giiuge  depot  building. 
The  main  buiding  faces  Front  street. 
It  is  250  feet  in  length  by  32  feet  in 
width.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  hay 
warehouse,  but  has  been  altered  to  suit  the 
fequirements  of  a  wine-making  establish- 
ment. The  walls  are  double,  the  space  be- 
tween them  being  being  filled  with  sawdust, 
and  the  room  is  so  arranged  with  ventila- 
tors that  the  temperature  can  be  easily  reg- 
ulated. In  this  room  are  sixty  fermenting 
casks,  each  having  a  capacity  of  2,000 
gallons.  In  the  second  story,  at  the  center 
of  the  room,  is  located  the  crusher,  having 
a  capacity  of  seventy-five  tons  a  day. 
From  a  platform  in  the  yard  on  the  north 
side  of  the  building  an  elevation  has  been 
placed,  by  means  of  which  the  grapes  will 
be  carried  from  a  wagon  to  the  crusher.  By 
means  of  a  system  of  shntes  the  crushed 
grapes  will  be  carried  from  the  crusher  to 
the  casks. 

Yesterday  the  men  were  engaged  in  plac- 
ing in  position  in  the  center  of  the  room  a 
large  hydraulic  press  of  the  best  improved 
make,  and  an  apparatus  is  being  arranged 
to  convey  the  fermented  grapes  from  the 
casks  to  the  press.  The  machinery  will  be 
ran  by  a  twenty  -  horse  power  engine, 
which  is  stationed  near  the  elevator.  Tht 
storage  house  is  a  brick  building,  with  a 
cement  floor,  50x100  feet  in  size,  situated 
about  sixty  feet  north  of  the  press  room. 
It  contains  forty  wine  tanks  of  a  capacity 
of  3,500  gallons  each.  The  wine  will  be 
conveyed  to  these  tanks  by  means  of  a  wine 
pump  and  underground  pipes . 

On  the  east  of  the  storage  house  is  the 
distillery,  a  building  fifty  feet  square.  It 
contains  a  still  having  a  capacity  of  500 
gallons,  and  being  one  of  'the  best  in  the 
State. 

Between  the  distillery  and  storage  house 
is  located  the  steam  boiler  and  pump. 
Two  water  tanks  are  being  constrireted, 
which  will  have  a  combined  capacity  of 
30,000  gallons.  In  the  west  end  of  the 
press  and  fermenting  building  the  labora- 
tory and  private  office  will  be  located. 

The  company  has  already  secured  a  large 
quantity  of  grapes.  They  are  giving  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  company's  stock  and 
paying  foi  it*in  grapes.  The  capital  stock 
is  $50,000,  and  all  has  been  subscribed  with 
the  exception  of  $15,000,  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected will  bu  taken  by  grape-growers. 

The  work  will  be  superintended  by  Frank 
Duchatel,  an  experienced  wine  and  brtjndy 
maker. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
turn  out  nothing  but  first-class  wines  and 
brandy,  and  they  will  use  none  but  the 
best  quality  of  grapes.  They  intend  to 
get  a  reputation  for  their  brands,  and  al- 
ways maintain  the  standard  of  their  goods- 
It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  put  an  inferior 
article  on  the  market.  Much  injury  can  be 
done  to  the  county  in  that  way.  Tho  best 
plan  is  for  the  grape-growers  to  co-operate 
and  all  endeavor  to  establish  the  reputation 
of  Santa  Clara  county  wines  for  superior- 
ity. There  have  been  large  stills  of  the 
t  best  make  brought  into  the  county  lately, 
I  and  that  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  grape 
growers. 


OVB    FUTURE    VINKYARDM. 

There  are  some  fool  owners  of  vineyards, 
say  the  San  Jose  Herald,  even  in  Santa 
Clara  county,  that  continue^ to  howl  about 
the  low  priue  of  wiue,  and  to  insist  that 
there  is  nothing  in  grape-growing.  It  is 
the  old  story  over  again.  Only  two  years 
ago  the  same  howl  was  raised  by  the  grow- 
ers of  apricots  and  prunes.  The  canners  and 
speculators  had  combined,  and  between  the 
two  fruit  wag  hardly  worth  the  picking. 
The  result  was  that  every  person  with  a  few 
acres  of  orchard  made  preparations  to  can 
or  dry  his  own  fruit,  and  the  very  next  sea- 
son broke  the  combination  and  brought 
fruit  to  a  fair  figure.  This  year  there  is 
about  ten  times  as  much  fruit  as  there  was 
two  years  ago,  and  all  has  been  sold  at 
prices  higher  than  ever  were  known  before* 

The  sober  truth  is  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican citizen  cannot  see  an  inch  before  his 
nose.  Two  or  three  years  ago  fruit  was 
cheap,  and  everybody  planted  vines;  now 
grapes  are  depressed  and  everybody  is  go- 
ing to  plant  trees.  The  natural  and  in- 
evitable consequence  will  be  that  in  two  or 
three  years  grapes  will  be  held  at  a  premium, 
and  those  who  are  now  so  crazy  to  sell  their 
vineyards  will  'curse  their  stupidity.  And 
they  will  deserve  all  the  cursing  they  will 
get,  for  surely  nothing  is  plainer  than  the 
coming  reaction.  New  wineries  and  expen- 
sive distilleries  are  making  their  appearance 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  all  the 
large  growers  and  all  the  combinations  of 
small  growers  are  making  preparations  to 
mature  their  wine  at  home.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  when  the  speculators  come 
around  next  spring  they  will  find  that  there 
is  no  good  wine  to  be  had,  and  they  will 
have  to  take  such  wine  as  they  can  get. 
That,  with  the  old  wine  which  they  now 
have  on  hand,  will  probably  tide  them  over 
next  year,  though  even  that  is  doubtful; 
but  the  year  after  they  will  have  to  pay  fair 
prices  all  around.  This  has  been  the  uni- 
form experience  in  all  the  industries  of 
California.  First  a  boom  is  started,  and 
everybody  rushes  in.  No  care  is  taken 
about  securing  a  market,  and  at  first  prices 
are  demoralized.  Speculators  take  advant- 
age of  the  necessities  of  producers,  and 
prices  fall  so  low  as  to  leave  the  growers  no 
profit.  As  soon  as  the  producers  can  be 
made  to  realize  the  situation  efforts  are 
made,  and  made  successfully,  to  control  the 
market  for  themselves.  Then  comes  the 
reaction.  Prices  are  '^igher  than  ever,  and 
the  prudent  ones  who  held  on  make  fortunes 
in  a  year  or  two. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  does  seem  ab- 
surd to  hear  the  whining  there  is  about  the 
alleged  low  price  of  grapes,  though  even 
that  is  exaggerated.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  fools  who  have  failed  to  attend  to 
their  business,  and  left  their  grapes  to  get 
ripe  before  they  looked  for  a  purchaser. 
These  must  now  sell  at  any  price,  and  may 
be  thankful  that  they  can  sell  at  all.  But 
those  who  made  contracts  for  their  grapes 
some  weeks  ago,  have  little  reason  to  com- 
plain. They  are  getting  from  twelve  to 
twenty  dollars  a  ton,  according  to  the 
quality,  which  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  for  vine  growers 
to  exercise  a  little  common  sense.  In  two 
years  they  will  be  refusing  a  thousand  dol- 
lars an  acre  for  vineyards  which  they  now 
seem  willing  to  sell  at  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars  an  acre.  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
waiting,  meanwhile  taking  good  care  of 
their  vineyards;  replacing  inferior  varieties 
with  the  best;  building  their  own  wineries 


whenever  possible,  and  where  that  is  im- 
possible, organizing  and  combining  with 
others.  This  can  surely  be  done  by  any 
one  with  the  smallest  grain  of  courage  or 
common  sense,  and  the  vine  growers  of  this 
country  are  surely  not  going  to  admit  that 

they  lack  either. 

•-♦ 

TheRaiftln    Outlook. 


The  raisin  crop  of  this  year  is  estiniutt  d 
to  be  at  least  50,000  boxes  more  than  last 
year,  and   the  crop  is  very  fine  in  quality. 

As  regards  the  marketing  prospects  for 
the  coming  season,  the  following  telegram 
from  New  York,  in  regard  to  the  foreign 
supply,  is  very  important.  It  says:  "  Ca- 
blegrams are  at  hand  from  Denia  advising 
rains,  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  likely 
to  damage  the  raisin  crop  now  in  course  of 
curing.  The  price  in  that  market  has  ad- 
vanced to  19s  6d,  and  some  packers  refuse 
to  name  the  price  at  which  they  will  accept 
order.  The  market  just  now  is  somewhat  un- 
settled. The  shipments  from  Denia  to  New 
York  since  the  opening  of  the  season  to 
date,  show  a  deficiency  of  about  ninety 
thousand  boxes,  as  compared  with  tho  cor- 
responding period  last  year. 


Oar  Wine  Trade. 


The  wine  business  is  looking  up.  Since 
the  1st  of  September  no  less  than  thirty- 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  gal- 
lons of  wine  have  been  shipped  from  Cali- 
fornia by  sea  to  foreign  ports,  of  the  sworn 
value  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
The  number  of  shippers  represented  in 
these  shipments  was  forty-eight,  and  the 
number  of  consignees  sixty-one.  Surely 
with  these  facts  in  view,  no  one  will  doubt 
the  future  prosperity  of  viniculture  in  Cali- 
fornia . 


''OENOTANNIN." 

The  undersigned  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  Wine  Orowers,  Wiue  Merchants  and  the 
Trade  to  the  superior  merits  of 

ChevaUier-Apperta'  "  Oenotannin," 

as  a  corrective  and  a  purifier  to  all  I'ght 
Table  Wines,   WhiUand  Rtd. 

Its  merits  are  best  stated  as  foII«wii: 

/.     liHnu    uxed    at    the    time   «/ 
crusliiiiy  the  grapes  into  mum: 

It  regulates  and  secures  the  perfect  fer- 
mentatiou  of  the  must  into  wine. 

It  combines  with  the  ferments,  myoo- 
dermes  and  albuminoides,  etc.,  and  precipi- 
tates all  impurities,  insoluble,  into  the  lees. 

It  concentrates  and  diminishes  the  lees, 
leaving  a  larger  quantity  of  pure  wine. 

The  wine  being  freed  of  all  disturbing 
elements,  it  promotes  its  perfect  develop- 
ment of  color  and  bouquet,  of  natural 
strength  and  aroma. 

II.  Being  used  on  fermented 
wines  before  the  second  Clarifi- 
cation; 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  second  fermen- 
tation of  young  wines. 

It  restores  the  natural  tannin  of  the  wines 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  by 
imperfect  fermentation  or  treatment. 

It  strengthens  and  developes  their  natural 
color  and  aroma,  preparing  and  assisting 
them  for  thorough  clarification  and  ripening 
them  for  earlier  delivery. 

Directions  for  Use  on  Application. 

For  sale  in  tins  of  1  kilo=  2  1-6  Iba.  each, 

by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co.. 

SOLE   AiiEfiYS. 

3  i  4  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco 


CHALLEN  QE 

DOUBLE  ACTING  HORIZONTAL  WINE  FORCE  PUMP. 

ON  PLANK,  WITH  BRASS  LINED  CYLINDER,  ADJUSTABLE  LEVEB. 


This  cut  represents  our  Hortsontal  Challen8:t 
Wine  Pump,  of  s^te&t  compactness  and  powar, 
for  we  in  leitie  cellars  for  pumping  from  one 
tank  into  another.  Ihc  Cylinaere  of  our  Iron 
Pumps  are  brass  lined,  the  piston  rod^  valves  and 
valve  seats  are  brasf.  The  nut^  on  the  rods  oc 
either  side  of  pump  exposed  to  the  action  o( 
water  or  wine,  are  non-eorrosiv(>.  Our  all  Brass 
Pumps  are  ma<^le  entirly  of  brass,  wUh  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lever,  and  at  an  sxtra  char^ce  we 
will  furnish  them  also  with  all  netallic  valves. 

The  water-ways  ar«  large  and  very  direct,  and 
the  whol'^  pump  is  so  simple  th«t  there  is  no 
liability  to  get  out  of  order,  and  so  subotantial 
as  to  be  very  enduring.  This  Pu-np  is  extensively 
u»ed  by  Wine  Men.  Being  com  pact  it  is  easily 
removed  from  place  to  place.  Tlie  arrani^emenk 
of  the  lever  m^kes  it  less  laborious  to  work 
than  the  ordinary  lever.  We  recommend  thai 
Pump  to  wine  dealers  as  the  most  serviceable 
Pump  for  their  retjuiremenis,  and  guarantee 
them  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  Pump  for 
this  purpose  in  the  raturket.  It  is  simple  in  ite 
con^trucMnn,  find  can  be  taken  apart  aod  pot 
to^'cther  with  an  ordinary  wrench.  We  vaaran- 
tee  this  pump  to  work  one-Third  easier  than  any 
other  I'ump  we  know  of,  and  to  pump  one-third 
more  wine  with  the  same  amount  of  labor  in  the 
s.ime  given  time.  You  will  see  by  testimoniali 
that  we  do  not  claim  onc-ha!f  what  the  parties 
who  are  using  them  do.  EACKI  PI'.^F  IM 
OirARANTERO.  It  they  do  not  rame  up  to 
our  guarantee  you  may  return  t.  and  wc  will 
pay  all  charges. 


Send  fbr  Special  Prices. 

We  carry  the  most  complete  line  of  Wine  Hose,  Wine  Cocks,  Wine  Presf ,  Grape 
Crushers,  etc.,  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

<78«nd  for  Wine  linkers'  l'i»taloirne.-Ea 

WOODIN&  LITTLE, 

B09  and  SM   MARKET  STREET,  SAN    FVAWCISCO 
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SAN    FRANOISOO    MERCHANT. 


Sept.  30,  1887 


PBESKRVINH    OBAP£N. 


Noticing  in  various  horticultural  papers 
80  many  plans  of  keeping  grapes  through 
the  winter,  some  of  the  directions  involving 
80  much  unnecessary  labor  and  requiring 
tt  great  deal  of  pains  to  be  taken  which  tend 
to  defeat  the  object  in  view,  namely:  the 
preservation  of  the  fruit  in  best  condition 
I  feel  inclined  to  give  my  method.  Having 
provided  a  number  of  crates  the  bottoms 
and  sides  of  which  are  made  of  laths  and 
each  of  the  capacity  of  fifty  pouude,  I  select 
a  warm  dry  day  when  the  grapes  are  fully 
ripe,  and  clip  th<J  stem  of  each  cluster  with 
a  pair  of  shears,  being  very  careful  to  han- 
dle the  fruit  only  by  the  stems,  if  possible 
without  touching  a  grape.  The  bloom  of  the 
grape,  which  is  a  fine  wax,  must  by  no 
means  be  rubbed  off  as  it  protects  the  fruit 
from  the  air.  A  cluster  being  clipped  from 
the  vine,  I  lay  it  carefully  in  a  corner  of  the 
crate,  then  another  by  its  side  and  so  on 
till  the  bottom  is  covered.  Another  layer 
is  placed  on  the  bottom  layer,  then  another 
over  that  and  so  on  until  the  box  is  full, 
say  four  or  five  layers  deep.  I  leave  the 
crates  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  place  until 
the  stems  are  shriveled,  when  I  place  them 
in  the  cellar. 

My  cellar  is  an  ordinary  one  no  better 
than  the  generality  of  cellars.  It  used  to 
be  wet,  the  water  standing  in  it  for  some 
time  at  once  in  fall  and  winter,  but  having 
been  drained  it  is  now  dry  and  has  been  for 
ten  or  twelve  years.  Formerly  both  grapes 
and  apples  froze  in  it  every  winter,  yet  still 
they  kept  in  very  good  condition  until  April 
if  left  undisturbed  until  slowly  and  per- 
fectly thawed  out.  I  have  had  them  frozen 
three  times  during  a  winter  and  yet  a  great 
proportion  came  out  good  in  the  spring. 
The  best  conditions  for  keeping  the  grape 
and  the  same  of  the  apple  is  to  have  the 
cellar  as  cold  it  can  be  yet  not  freeze,  and 
quite  damp.  Since  I  have  drained  my  cel- 
lar it  is  quite  dry  and  neither  apples  nor 
grapes  keep  so  plump  as  before,  though 
they  are  just  as  sweet.  At  any  rate  our 
folks  and  friends  manage  to  worry  them 
down. 


The  variety  of  grape  which  keeps  best 
with  me  is  the  Isabella.  The  Diana  keeps 
well  until  mid-winter,  but  it  then  begins  to 
rot  and  by  March  is  nearly  worthless.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  preserve  the  Concord 
in  good  condition  later  than  December  Ist, 
Clinton  keeps  well  and  is  good  for  pies  all 
winter.  I  presume  other  varieties  may  keep 
as  well  as  the  best  of  those  I  have  mention- 
ed; indeed  I  have  eaten  Delawares  in  Feb- 
ruary. Every  fall  I  usually  put  into  the 
cellar  several  crates  of  grapes.  Until  March 
or  later  my  Isabellas  scarcely  rot  at  all. 
Dianas  rot  a  good  deal  after  January.  The 
\  arieties  which  keep  best  should,  of  course, 
be  depended  upon  for  the  latest  supply. 
My  conclusion  is  that  the  les6  we  handle 
grapes  in  picking  the  better.  If  we  keep 
the  bloom  or  wax  which  covers  the  fruit  in- 
tact there  will  be  little  danger  of  decay. 

F.  R.  S. 


PACIFIC    BITSINKSS    CUIiLEOE. 


O  O  O  33 'S' Xl  .^.  fL  >  SI 

"COLD  SEAL" 

XI.  VL lo  13  e XT    ^Xose, 

For  Sale   by   All    nealers. 


Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes. 
GOODYEAR    RUBBER  CO., 


This  institution  at  320  Post  St.,  San  Fran 
Cisco,  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind  on  this  coast, 
has  been  in  successful  operation  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century;  and  during  that 
time  it  has  prepared  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons for  the  active  duties  of  commercial  life. 
The  instruction  given  is  both  thorcugh  and 
piactical.  It  would  repay  anyone  to  visit 
the  institution  and  examine  its  practical 
workings.  The  visitor  would  find  a  large 
number  of  students  in  the  various  depart- 
ments— some,  rattling  away  at  telegraphy ; 
some,  at  type  writing;  some,  at  the  common 
English  branches;  some,  at  the  higher 
mathematics;  some,  iu  the  mists  of  debit 
and  credit;  some,  stuck  on  trial  balances; 
some,  racking  their  brains  over  the  con- 
struction of  business  letters;  some,  buying 
and  selling;  some,  engaged  in  the  banking 
business;  some,  on  final  examination  for 
diplomas.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  stu- 
dent receives  a  diploma  from  this  College 
unless  upon  a  fair  examination  he  or  she  is 
found  thoroughly  qualified.  We  take  plea- 
sure in  recommending  the  Pacific  Business 
College  as  a  first- class  institution,  one 
where  a  thorough  and  practical  education 
may  be  obtained.  It  is  the  leading  business 
college  on  the  coast. 


R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.  (  .oent« 
S.  M.  BUN  YON,     j^°''<^- 


577  and  579  Market  St., 


Ban  Franoisco 


MESSRS.  A.  BOAKE  &  COS 

LIQUID    ALBUNIENS, 
FOR   CLARIFYING    AND    PRESERVING    WINES. 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  Sole  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  Messrs.  A.  B9AKE  &  CO., 
STRATFORD,  Eng.,  for  their  renowned 

LIQUID   ALBUMENS, 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Wine  Growers  and  Wine  Merchants  to  the  following  articles,  the  superior  merit  of 
which  hu  t»en  confirmed  by  Silver  Medals,  the  highest  awards  (riven  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  Paris 
1878,  Bordeaux  1882,  and  Amsterdam  1883,  viz: 

LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    RED    WINES, 

Claret,  Burgundy  and  Port. 

LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    WHITE    WINES, 

Sauterues,  Sherry  and  Madeira,  also  for  distilled  liquors;  Whiskey, 
Gin,  etc.,  etc. 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

For  Preserving  the  Brilliancy  of  the  Wines. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

For  Correcting  the  Roughness  of  Young  Wines. 

WINE    RESTORER, 

For  R'-storing  Badly  Made  or  Badly  Treated,  Harsh  and  Tart  Wines. 

A  trial  according  to  directious  will  prove  the  Superior  Qualities  of  these  Finings. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  by 

CHARLES  MEINECKE  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

314  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


T 


DMerlHyers  SniirCo. 

MINE  &  WORKS,  COVE  CREEK,  U.  T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Fine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

Lump  Sulphur  for  Acid  &  Powder 
Works. 

ty  Guaranteed  Purer  and  Finer  than  any 
in  this  Market. 

For  Nale  in  I^ts  to  Suit. 

JAMES  LINFORTH,     -     Agent, 
I20  Front  St-,  San  Francisco. 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 
COBES,    BBEWIBS'    AND    BOTTLEBS'     SUPPLIIiS, 

SODA  WATER  AND  WINE  DEALERS'  MATERIALS. 

ALEX.  FRIES'  A  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS* 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  .Treatice  on  Olive  Cul- 
ture, Oil  Making  and  Olive 
Pickling, 


Adolph.  E.  Flamant, 


or  Naps.  CbI. 


Price,  One  Dollar. 


For  Sale   at  Office   of   the  San  Fbancisco 
Mebchast. 


.^W 


A.  1876  8. 1.  Xn, 
1.8.  1888  O. 

The  Igdoitritu  acTer  Slak. 


CROSSE    &    GARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,    Residence,    Business    and    Manufacturin(f 

Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  Ci  mmi»;ion. 

And  Publishers  of  * 'Sonoma  County  Land   Ref^tster 

and  Santa  Rosa  Business  Directory.** 


OFFICE 


312  B  St., 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal 


313  SACRAMENTO  ST. 


San  Francisco. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

Cor.  Beale  A  Howard  Sts..  S.  F.| 

W.  H.  TAYLOR,  Preot.  R.  S.  MOORE,  Supt 


BUILDEKS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 


IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 


Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressure  or  Compoond. 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinds  built  complete,   witii 

Hulk  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  work  produced. 

SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  approved  plans.  Also,  aU 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

PUMPS.  Direct  Acting  Pumps,  for  irrigation  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with   the   celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND  STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

51   &  63  FIRST  STREET, 

Union  Foundry  Block,  SAN  FKANCISCO. 

169  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 


Sept.  30,  1881 


y^UN    rRANOISCO   MERCHAlNl. 
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HUKSt:  POWERH,  WIN  DM  I  I<  I'M, 
Tanks,  »nu  all  kinds  ot  I'umpiiit;  Mriohiiiery  lniilt 
to  ordor.  Awiirilf  il  OI|>li>mH  for  wIikIiuIIIm 
Ht  MeoliHuic-H  Fair,  18S5.  Windmills  from 
K>6.  Horse  I'owore  from  $30.  »",  W.  liRO«H 
A  V(».,  31  Bualn  Mr«»t,  (ino  Franvlivo. 


LOMA  PfilETA  LUMBEB  CO. 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE  ON   HAND  A   FULL  SUPPLY  OF  THE 
loUowinfc  size 


GRAPE  STAKES, 

2X2-4  FEET  LONG. 

2X2    5  FEET  LONG,  "T! 

2X2-6  FEET  LONG. 

Which     will     be     sold     at     reasonable 
rates. 

Address  till  communications  to 

LOMIPRIGTILDMBBRCO,, 

LOMA  PRIETA. 

Sant«  Vruz  Comity,  «^»1- 


WANTED  ! 

An  agency  in  Chicago  for  a  noted  vine- 
yard, by  a  party  who  has  a  large  first-class 
trade,  on  aged  California  Wines  and  Bran- 
dies. Best  of  references.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Address  Wink  Salesman,  this 
office. 


RUPTURE 


BQuickly  and  Permanently 
PPured  ny  the    Celebrated 
'uK.  I'lEKCE'SPATKNT 
illACNtTIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS 
OriBinal  and  Only  Genuine 
"'ElectrloTruss.  Perfect  Retainer 
'  Easy  to  wear.  Instantly  relieveeeve^ 
\case.  Has  cured  thousnnilp.  Estab.lsro. 
>Sfnd  for  Free  Illuritr'il  Piimphlet  No  L 
.JIACNETIC  ELASTjCTHUSSCO., 
C304  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
g704  SAC'ICENTO  ST.  I  SAN  FP  ANCTSCO,  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


KO  REEL  &  BROS. 

727    BRYANT    ST.,  S.  F., 

Vi  at  NORTH  FORK  MILL,  Humboldt  Co.,  CaL 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 

AKD 

SHIPPERS  OF  CAUFORNIA  WINES. 


530  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


U^m 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


CAPITAL.  ASSETS. 

JANUARY  1,  1875 $    300,000  $    747,488  45 

JANUARY  1,  1880 750,000  1,160,017  00 

•JANUARY  1,  1887 1,000,000  2,052,262  90 

Losses  Paid  in  Twenty-four  Years,  $7,000,000  00. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President,  WM.  J,  BUTTON,  Secretary 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President,         B.  FAYMONVILLE,  Asst.  Secretary, 
N.  T.  JAMES,  Marine  Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA     VINEYARDS. 


K 


BI7«    CHAKLES, 

Kruj;  Station,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 
Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


H 


W.  CRABB,  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Oakville, 
Napa  Countj'. 


511  Sansoffle 


HEMS 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St  S  F. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Short-hand,  Type  Writing,  Telegraphy,  Sinjrle  and 
Double  Entry  Bookkeej.ine,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Business  Penmanship,  Mercantile  Law,  Business  Cor- 
respoiidence.  Lectures  on  Law,  Actual  Business  Prac- 
tice; Importing-,  Brokerag-e  and  Bankini;,  English 
Branches,  Drawing,  the  Modern  Languages,  all  for 
975  per  term  of  6  months. 


Chas.  Bundschu. 


J.  GUNDLACH. 


J.   GUNDLACH   &  CO. 

Vine  Growers  and  Shippers  op 

CALIFORNIA  . 

WINES  AND  BRANDIES. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE: 

CORNER    MARKET    AND    SECOND    STS. 

NEW   YORK    OFFICE: 

52    WARREN    STREET. 


CALIFOMIA     ....>[ERY    AND    SECURITY    COMPANY. 


wines  Stored  and  Loans  Negotiated  on  I'nre  Sound  Wines  Only. 

H.  A.  PELLKT  of  St.  Helena  will  superintend  the  careful  treatment  of  the  Wines  stored,  and  will  issu 
c.rtiflcates  on  maturity  of  their  genuineness,  i>.  m.  C'AKIIIX.  Keeretary. 

WAKEHOUSES— Formerly  sugar  refiniriei,  Eighth  and  Brannao  Ste,    OFFICE— 303  Battery  St. 


ANGLO  -  NEVADA 
Assurance  Corporation 


-OF- 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FIRE  and  MARINE. 


Capital  Fuliy  Paid,  92,000,000. 


OFFICE:      4IO     PINE     ST. 


DIRECruBN: 

LOUIS  SIX)SS,  J,  W.  MACKAY 

J.  B.  HAGOIN,  W.  F,  WIIITTIEB, 

J,  BOSENFELU,  E.  E   EYKE, 

G.  L,  BKANDER,  E,  L,  GKIFFITH, 

J,  F.  BIGELOW,  J.  GREENEBAUM, 

W.  H.  DIHOND. 


This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  receive  appli- 
cations for  Fire  and  Marine  lijsuranct . 


G.  L.  BRANDER President 

C.  P.  FARNFIELD Secictary 

Banken.    The    Nevada    Bank    of  Baa 
Francisco. 


THE 

OF  THE 

FOURTH  ANNUAL 

STATE 

VITICULTURAL 

CONVENTION. 


PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Office  of  the  San  Feakcisco  .Merchant 

E.G.  HUGHES  &  CO., 

Publishers, 

511  Sansome  Street, 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  GROWINS 

WITH    II.I,USTBATI0N8. 

Bead   B«ror«  Uae    Slate  aortlealiarai 
Society,  February  29,  ISM.  by 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 


Win  b.  Dttilwl  by  Uw  B.  F.  MncKurr  on  raetlpl  m 
W  Mali  la  on*  •"•  two-cuit  po.t%c*  •taoiD*. 


THE     VITICULTUKE 

OF 

CLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  malting,  maturing  and  iieeping 

ot  Claret  wines,  by  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior,    Trans- 

ated  by  Rev.  John  J,  Bleasdale,  D,  D.,  orguiic  ana 

lyst,  cenologist,  etc. 

Price  75  cents;    by  mail  SO  cenU.     For  sais  by 

"THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT.' 

BOX  2366,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


DR.  JOBDAX'S 

'iVIuseum  of  Anatomy ! 

751  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Go  an-l  learn  how  to  avoid  di(Wa*-c  and 
how  wonderfully  you  are  made. 
Private  office  *J  11  Geary  street.  Con* 
•lultation  on  lost  nmnhoo<l  and  all  dis- 
ta8es  of  men.  Brijrht's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  cured.    Send  for  book* 
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HOWOLULU. 

CASTLE  &  COOKE, 
SHIPPING 

AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO 

SUGAR  FACTORS  AND 
COMMISSION  AGENTS 

HoiiOlnln.  H.  I. 

—AGENTS  FOB— 

HAK ALAU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

NAALEHU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HONUAPO  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

STAB  MILLS Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COM'L  &  SUGAR  CO Maui 

MAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIHEE  PLANTATION Maui 

MAKEE  SUGAR  CO Kaua 

KEALIA  PLANTATION Kauai 

Asents  for  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    PLAT,   WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPING  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Po»ter  and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine.'. 

419  &  421  CLAY   STREET, 

A  few  doors  below  Sansome  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

E.  L  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

Successors  to 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOWE  &  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

AfcenU    American   Sus^ar   Refinery    and  Washington 
Salmon  Cannery. 

Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

l*ro|>riet«rs 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  and  Fruit  Brandies. 
San  Jose  Vaults, 

7th,  8th,  San  Salvador  &  William  Sts., 
SAN    JOSE.  P.  O.  Cox,  1.36R 

John  T.  Cutting  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 

Nail   Francisco. 


SAJS   rBANOISCO    MERCHANT. 


Sept.  30,  1887 


THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO., 

Respectfullv  invites  the  attention  of  TOURISTS  AND 
PLEASURE  SEEKERS  to  the  .SUPERIOR  FACILIT- 
IES affordeti  l)y  the  "Northern   Division"  of  its  line 

for  reaC'ilMK  the  principal 

SDHHEa  AND  WINTEB  RESOHTS  OF  CALffOENIA 

WITH    SPKED,   SAFETY  AND  COMFOBT. 

PcNcatlero.  Mcnlo  Park,  Naiita  C'lara. 
Man  JoNC.  Ma<lr4»iic  Mineral  Kpriuj^M, 
Uilroy  Hot  KprinifM. 

-M  O  JV  T  E!  H.  :E3  "K"- 

"the  QUEEN  OF   AMERICAN   WATERING  PUCES." 

Camp  Uooilall,  Aptox,  Loma  Prieta, 
.Hoiite  Vista,  New  BrlKPiitou.  Noqnel. 
Camp  Capitola,  au<l 

S..£LXirrF.i9L   03EI.XTSS. 

PARAISO  HOT  SPRINGS. 
EL     PASO       DE       ROBLES 

HOT  ANB  COLD  SULPHUR  SPRINGS. 

And   the  only  Natural  Mud   Baths   in    the   World. 

This  Road  runs  throu}i:h  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  sections  of  California,  and  is  the  only  line 
traversing  the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley,  celebrated 
for  its  productiveness,  and  the  picturesque  and  park- 
like  character  of  its  scenery;  as  also  the  beautiful  San 
Benito;  Pajaro  and  Salinas  Valleys,  the  most  flourish- 
ing agricultural  sections  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Along  the  entire  route  of  the  "Northern  Division" 
the  tourist  will  meet  with  a  succjsaion  of  Extensive 
Panns,  Delightful  Suburban  Homes,  Beautiful  Gar- 
dens, Innumerable  Orchards  and  Vineyards,  and  Lux- 
uriant Fields  of  Grain;  indeed  a  continuous  panorama 
of  enchanting  Mountain,  Valley  and  Coast  scenery  is 
presented  to  the  view. 


Ticket  Officks— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  St.  Station,  No.  613  Market  Street. 
Grand  Hotel,  and  Rotunda,  Baldwin  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  A.*8t.  Pass.  andTkt.  Agt. 


S.    p.    COMPANY. 


QUICK   TIME   AND    CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Oities 

Via  the  Great  Trans-continental  AURail  Routes 


—  OF  TUB  — 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

(Pacific    Ststem.) 

Daily  Express  and  Emigrant  Trains  make  prompt  con- 
inections  with  the  several  Railway  Lines  in  the  East, 

CONNECTINO   AT 

NEW  YOEK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE   SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 


THIRD  .  CJLABS     SliEEPIJf©    CAHS 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 

No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

t^  Tickets  sold.  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  information  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
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Notes    on   Vineyards 
in  Europe. 

(By  Thomas  Hardy.) 

My  former  descriptions  of  what  I  saw  in 
the  wine  cellars  and  vineyards  in  America, 
having  been  so  well  received,  especially  by 
the  class  to  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be- 
long, and  by  the  public  generally,  who 
always  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  natural 
productions  of  a  country,  I  am  encouraged 
thereby  to  give  the  results  of  my  extended 
trip  through  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  and 
Germany  during  the  vintage. 

After  spending  about  five  weeks  among 
our  friends  in  England,  my  son  Robert  and 
myself  went  on  board  the  s.s.  Tagus,  one 
of  the  South  American  traders  bound  for 
Lisbon,  on  September  10.  We  have 
plenty  of  introductions  from  our  friends 
Messrs.  Hopkins,  Forrester,  P.  B.  Bur- 
goyne,  and  others  in  the  wine  trade  in 
Loudon,  and  as  we  have  left  Mrs.  Hardy  in 
England  we  expect  to  get  over  the  ground 
rapidly  and  follow  up  the  vintage  into 
France,  and  be  back  to  England  in  a  month 
or  five  weeks. 

We  got  stuck  on  a  madbank  in  the  South- 
ampton Docks  and  did  not  get  away  until 
the  next  tide,  early  on  the  11th;  and  after 
a  very  fine  passage  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
got  to  Lisbon  at  10  a.m.  on  the  14th,  and 
had  to  wait  at  the  Castom-honse  until  2 
p.m.  to  get  our  luggage  examined.  The 
Portugese  officials  cannot  be  hurr'ed.  Lis- 
bon is  beautifully  situated  on  the  broad 
Tagua.  The  buildings  rising  above  one 
another  and  looking  white  and  clean  give 
the  city  a  very  pretty  appearance  from  the 
river.  Many  of  the  streets  are  wide  and 
straight,  and  there  are  many  squares,  very 
prettily  paved  with  black  and  white  stones, 
and  planted  with  trees,  but  they  are  gener- 
ally small  and  rather  scant  of  foliage.  The 
acacia,  is  the  best  shade  tree.  We 
had  a  walk  through  the  principal  streets  in 
the  evening.  The  shops  are  all  small,  but 
Well  stocked,  especially  the  jewellers'  and 
ivory  and  fancy  goods  shops.  Got  up  early 
and  saw  from  our  window  crowds  of  people, 
mostly  women  and  children,  going  off  in 
steamers  and  boats  to  bathe  down  the  river. 
At  6  a.m..  we  started  by  coach  for  Ciutra, 
seventeen  miles  from  Lisbon;  fare,  3s.  Saw 
many  well-kept  gardens  outside  the  town, 
and  many  trees  planted,  mostly  the  elm, 
acacia,  and  the  Tasmaniau  bluegum,  also  a 


good  many  pepper  trees  and  the  alianthus. 
Saw  many  arbors  overlooking  the  road, 
covered  with  vines,  but  the  foliage  rather 
scanty.  The  common  bamboo,  or  Spanish 
reed,  is  largely  grown,  and  is  used  for 
various  purposes,  among  others  for  sticking 
peag  and  tomatoes,  the  latter  looking  very 
luxuriant.  All  the  gardens  are  watered 
from  wells  or  from  reservoirs.  The  water- 
wheels,  with  earthenware  pots  and  worked 
by  a  mule  or  donkey,  are  numerous,  and 
there  are  a  few  Yankee  wind-pumps.  Saw 
a  great  many  orange  and  lemon  trees,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  looking  very  poor  and 
full  of  black  blight  and  dead  wood,  the 
fruit  very  small,  and  inferior,  and  the  old 
trees  covered  to  the  tops  with  moss,  none 
of  them  so  healthy-looking  as  our  own. 
Stopped  twice  on  the  road  to  rest  the  mules. 
is  soon  as  we  alighted,  we  were  surrounded 
by  beggars.  On  the  coach  we  found  two 
Englishmen  who  both  spoke  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  who  got  on  very  well- 
At  the  first  stopping-place  we  all  went  into 
a  small  wine-shop  and  got  some  of  the  red 
wine  of  the  country,  for  which  we  only  had 
to  pay  twenty  reis,  or  one  penny,  for  a 
small  glass  drawn  from  the  cask;  it  was  as 
light  as  a  common  Medoc,  but  not  so  rough, 
At  the  next  place  we  stopped  we  tried  a 
white  wine  called  Bueellas,  taken  from  bot- 
tles, and  were  charged  twopence  per  glass 
for  it;  it  was  very  good  and  light,  and  had  a 
slight  sherry  flavor.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
suburbs  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Penha,  a 
fine  palace  built  on  the  crest  of  a  rockv 
mountain  nearly  as  high  as  Mount  Lofty. 
We  got  to  Cintra  about  10,  and  had 
breakfast  at  Lawrence's  Hotel,  and  then 
hired  two  donkeys  and  driver  to  take  us  to 
Collares,  a  village  about  five  or  six  miles 
down  the  valley  towards  the  sea.  The 
driver,  who  did  not  know  many  words  of 
English,  was  directed  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  to 
take  us  to  some  of  the  wine-cellars  and 
vineyards.  They  were  all  small  places. 
The  first  cellar  we  came  to  was  a  pretty 
lofty  one,  with  wide  doorways  at  each  end, 
and  all  aboveground,  with  very  thich  walls, 
the  roof  of  titles  laid  on  boards.  There 
were  no  windows,  and  the  only  light  was 
from  the  doorways.  There  were  about 
twenty  casks  of  about  300  gallons  each,  and 
all  fitted  with  manholes  and  brass  screws 
and  caps  in  front.  Two  men  were  here 
getting  ready  for  the  vintage,  and  the  only 
plant  we  saw  was  three  or  four  tubs,  of  150 
I  gallons  each,  and   one   deep  one   of   250. 


One  of  the  tubs  was  half-filled  with  black 
grapes  just  gathered.  They  were  sweet, 
but  with  very  thick  skins  and  small  stalks. 
There  was  no  mill  or  press,  and  we  under- 
stood that  they  trod  the  grapes  in  the  tubs. 
The  men  were  doing  a  little  bottling,  and 
had  a  Gervais  corking  machine,  which  was 
the  only  machinery  we  saw.  The  wine  they 
were  bottling  was  of  the  previous  vintage; 
it  was  very  fair  wine,  of  good  color,  and  in 
fine  condition,  and  reminded  us  of  our 
Tintara  Mataro,  only  lighter  in  strength. 
Noticed  here  a  handy  funnel  made  of 
boards,  about  nine  inches  deep,  and  long 
enough  to  come  quite  to  the  front  of  a  300- 
gallon  cask.  The  men  seemed  quite  ready 
to  show  us  everything,  and  to  give  us  wine 
to  taste,  and  a  present  of  a  few  reis  to  some 
small  boys  belonging  to  them  made  all  pass 
oflf  pleasantly,  and  we  then  mounted  our 
steeds  again  and  proceeded  further  down 
the  valley,  to  the  next  cellais,  situated  in 
the  village  of  Collares. 

The  village  of  Collares  consists  of  a  few 
houses  scattered  among  the  gardens  on  both 
sides  of  the  creek  running  through  the  val- 
ley. It  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  many 
arches,  built  of  stone,  and  about  six  feet 
high  from  the  bed  of  the  creek.  Against 
the  arches  are  placed  moveable  boards, 
which  dam  back  the  water  of  the  creek,  and 
nearly  all  of  it  is  now  diverted  into  channels 
on  both  sides  to  irrigate  the  gardens  below. 
Near  the  bridge  is  a  small  square,  fenced  in 
with  stone  posts,  and  shaded  with  plane- 
trees,  which  grow  very  luxuriantly  here. 
There  are  stone  seats  beneath  the  trees. 

We  went  into  another  cellar  here  and 
tasted  the  wines.  There  were  ten  300-gal- 
lou  casks,  but  only  one  or  two  full.  Th# 
wines  were  nearly  all  red,  and  similar  in 
character  to  those  we  had  sampled  before, 
and  all  of  the  last  vintage.  At  the  back  of 
the  cellar  was  a  nice  garden,  full  of  fruit 
trees,  flowers  and  vegetables,  all  irrigated. 

We  then  crossed  over  the  bridge  and  en- 
tered another  cellar,  which  was  merely  a 
low  lean-to  shed,  and  very  hot.  A  woman 
here  gave  us  a  glassful  each  of  fair  red  wine 
drawn  from  a  (Jask.  We  were  rather  sur- 
prised to  find  these  thin  wines  stand  so  well 
on  draught  from  the  cask. 

About  a  mile  helow  the  village  we  came 
upon  the  vineyards.  They  are  on  both 
sides  of  the  creek,  and  extend  nearly  to  the 
sea— perhaps  three  miles.  The  soil  on 
which  the  vines  are  grown  is  as  pure  a  sand 
as  our  sandhills  on  the  seaside.     In  many 


places  the  sand  has  been  removed  to  a 
depth  of  five  feet,  and  thrown  up  on  each 
side,  leaving  a  trench  wide  enough  to  take 
three  or  four  rows  of  vines  at  five  feet  apart. 
On  the  top  of  the  bank  is  a  breakwind, 
made  of  bamboo  set  on  end  in  two  rows  and 
filled  in  with  brushwood  and  fastened  U^ 
gether  with  longitudinal  bundles  of  bamboo 
on  both  sides,  and  fastened  with  willow  ties. 
These  breaks  are  breast  high,  and  from  fifty 
to  sixty  feet  apart,  and  at  right  angles  with 
the  run  of  the  valley.  Many  of  the  bamboos 
take  root,  and  form  a  living  fence.  The 
purpose  for  which  they  are  erected  is  to 
prevent  the  vines  from  being  buried  with 
drifting  sand.  The  hills  beyond  the  vine- 
yards are  thinly  covered  with  stone  pines, 
and  they  furnish  the  only  firewood  we  saw 
from  the  prunings  and  a  few  trees  cut  down. 
The  banks  are  generally  planted  with  pump- 
kins of  the  ironbark  variety,  and  some  very 
large  ones  are  grown.  Near  the  creek,  and 
as  far  as  the  water  can  be  led  from  it,  the 
land  is  planted  with  fruit  trees,  mostly 
apples,  peaches  and  pears.  The  margin  of 
the  creek  is  planted  with  the  basket  willow, 
and  dammed  at  short  intervals  with  earth 
dams,  and  trenches  cut  from  them  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  chains.  Into  the  gar- 
dens at  the  end  of  each  trench  is  a  water- 
hole,  from  which  the  water  is  raised  with  a 
whip  and  bucket  to  a  stone-built  channel, 
about  six  feet  high,  and  so  carried  still 
farther  into  the  garden,  and  then  distributed 
to  the  trees  in  earth  gutters.  The  trees  are 
small  in  size  and  very  closely  planted,  and 
very  little  caltivated;  but  the  fruit  is  very 
fine.  We  found  a  man  and  his  son,  in  one 
of  these  gardens,  gathering  apples,  and  they 
very  readily  volunteered  to  show  us  round 
and  explain  to  us  the  culture  of  the  vines 
and  trees .  We  noticed  that  the  peach  trees 
are  not  pruned.  We  tried  to  find  out  from 
them  how  often  they  irrigate  the  trees,  but 
did  not  succeed .  The  vines  are  very  close- 
ly planted  in  the  rows,  and  are  pruned  to 
leave  one  rod  from  two  to  four  feet  long. 
Sometimes  two  are  left  if  the  vine  is  very 
strong.  The  rods  are  laid  about  in  all 
directions,  and  kept  off  the  ground  about  a 
foot  with  props  of  bamboo,  and  the  growth 
covers  nearly  all  the  ground;  the  foliage  is 
rather  scanty,  and  many  of  the  bunches 
fully  exposed,  but  we  did  not  find  any  of 
them  scorched  with  the  sun,  as  we  do  in 
this  oonntry.  The  grape  generally  grown  is 
a  small  round  black  grape,  very  similar  to 
I  the  Spanish  grape  we  have  under  the  name 
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of  Ferastes  Colora.  I  think  the  long  rod- 
pruuing  and  taking  the  grapes  early  before 
they  begin  to  shrivel  is  the  reason  for  the 
light  and  sound  character  of  the  wine  made 
here.  The  crop  is  very  light— not  more 
than  one  hundred  gallons  to  the  acre,  if  so 
much  as  that.  We  met  many  of  the  labor- 
ing people;  they  all  appeared  well  clad, 
and  many  of  the  children  wore  boots,  and 
all  looked  happy.  On  our  return  we  over- 
took our  friends — the  man  and  boy  taking 
in  their  loads  of  apples.  They  are  put  in 
deep  baskets,  holding  about  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  two  of  them  is  a  load  for  a 
donkey.  We  saw  a  few  carts,  drawn  by 
pairs  of  bullocks,  taking  lemons  and  other 
fruits  to  Lisbon,  the  wheels  solid  and  axles 
of  wood,  and  turning  with  the  wheels.  The 
sqeaking  and  creaking  of  them  can  be  heard 
a  mile  away,  and  created  a  good  deal  of 
amusement  for  us,  as  did  also  the  crit:s  of 
the  drivers  to  their  cattle.  Our  donkeys 
took  us  well  over  the  sandy  country.  They 
are  small,  but  very  strong,  and  are  much 
used  by  tourists.  Ws  paid  1,800  reis — 
about  8s. — for  the  two  and  driver  for  the 
day,  but  suspect  that  we  were  made  to  pay 
far  more  than  a  native  of  the  country  would 
have  to. 

We  missed  the  coach  in  the  evening  and 
had  to  stop  next  day  (Sunday.)  This  en- 
abled us  to  go  to  the  Penha  and  enjoy  the 
splendid  view  from  the  towers  of  the  pal- 
acBj  We  also  visited  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Viscount  Cooke,  a  London  merchant, 
and  in  the  morning  saw  a  small  procession 
of  priests  and  children  with  flowing  robes 
and  silvered  helmets;  but  side  spring  boots 
rather  spoiled  the  effect.  It  was  headed  by 
a  band,  and  often  stopped  and  let  off  rocK- 
ets,  a  novelty  to  us  in  the  daytime.  We 
found  Lawrence's  Hotel  very  comfortable, 
and  did  not  regret  having  been  delayed 
here,  except  that  it  prevented  us  seeing  a 
bull-light  at  Lisbon  in  the  afternoon. 

Started  at  8a.m.  for  Oporto,  distance 
206  miles.  Breakfast  at  Entrocamento, 
for  which  we  were  charged  500  reis.  or  2s. 
Id.  Dinner  at  Aviero,  GOO  reis.  At  both 
places  wine  is  put  on  the  table  free  of  extra 
charge,  but  it  is  generally  very  poor  stuff, 
being  so  green  and  astringent.  The  second- 
class  carriages  are  not  equal  to  the  third  in 
England,  and  smoking  is  general  in  all. 
Women  with  bare  feet  come  to  the  trains 
with  water  in  earthenware  jars,  very  clear 
and  cool,  and  expect  10  reis  (equal  to  a 
halfpenny)  for  a  drink.  Small  clingstone 
peaches  and  a  very  nice  small  green  fig  are 
cheap  enough. 

Called  at  Messrs.  Forrester's  &  Co.'s 
office  in  the  Kue  Inglese.  The  manager, 
Mr.  Atkinson,  being  away,  Mr.  F.  Standrin 
took  us  across  the  Douro  to  their  "  lodges" 
or  wine  cellars.  They  have  them  in  three 
places,  but  near  each  other.  The  largest 
consists  of  three  adjoining  cellars,  each 
about  400x50  feet,  and  from  twenty^  to 
twenty-five  feet  high,  and  all  above  ground. 
The  roofs  ara  boarded  over  the  rafterp,  and 
red  tiles  laid  on  the  boards.  They  are 
lighted  froni  the  roof  and  at  both  ends,  and 
are  kept  moderately  light.  The  wine  is  all 
in  pipes  of  115  gallons,  and  set  in  four  tiers 
in  each  cellar,  with  ample  roadways  be- 
tween. Each  tier  is  three  pipes  in  height, 
the  bottom  one  very  close  to  the  floor.  The 
two  top  rows  are  set  leaning  a  little  forward 
for  convenience  of  drawing  off.  The  rack- 
ing is  all  done,with  the  tap  and  bucket,  and 
no  pumps  are  used.  There  are  three  vats 
for  blending  wines,  all  fitted  with  stirrers, 
worked  by  hand,  the  largest  holding  eighty 
pipes.  They  are  said  to  be  only  used  for 
blending  inferior  wines.    Here  are  the  offi- 


ces and  sampling  rooms,  and  a  sample  of 
every  shipment  is  kept  and  numbered,  and 
all  particulars  of  the  blend  entered  in  a 
book.  The  samples  are  kept  for  three 
years,  and  from  them  they  can  blend  a 
wine  to  follow  up  any  particular  shipment 
that  may  have  been  sent  out.  We  tasted 
some  ports  of  the  last  vintage  and  older, 
and  at  prices  from  £25  to  £52  per  pipe. 
The  wine  of  a  good  year  is  kept  by  itself 
and  sold  as  a  vintage  wine;  the  inferior 
vintages  go  into  blending  and  come  out  as 
one,  two  or  three  diamond  ports.  We 
tasted  a  very  fine  wine  of  '81  vintage,  which 
they  said  would  be  kept  as  a  vintage  wine, 
being  very  full  and  of  a  deep  rich  color  and 
fine  flavor.  We  also  sampled  several  white 
ports,  very  sweet  and  strong ;  it  is  nearly  all 
sent  to  Kussia;  also  a  very  fine  Muscat 
wine,  very  sweet,  but  clean  and  of  fine 
flavor.  The  cap  piece  of  all  was  a  port  of 
1815,  called  the  Waterloo  port.  We  had 
tasted  it  before  in  Messrs.  Forrester's  office 
in  London.  It  is  the  color  of  brown  sherry, 
of  exquisite  flavor  and  bouquet,  and  is  kept 
as  a  curiosity.  It  has  been  kept  filled  up 
from  time  to  time  with  newer  wines,  to 
"  resresh  "  it  as  they  say,  so  that  how  much 
of  the  1815  wine  there  is  in  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  out.  At  this  cellar  is  the 
principal  cooperage,  where  a  dozen  or  more 
men  are  employed  making  hogsheads  and 
quarter-casks  (pipes  are  bought  ready 
made.)  The  only  noticeable  thing  among 
the  cooper's  tools  is  the  horse,  in  which  the 
cask  is  laid  to  be  grooved  for  the  head. 
The  staves  are  boiled  for  two  hours,  and 
afterwards  soaked  in  a  tank  of  cold  water  to 
extract  some  of  the  tannin  from  the  wood. 
The  casks  are  all  said  to  be  seasoned  with 
new  wine  before  being  used  for  shipment. 
Previous  to  use  they  are  all  measured  by 
filling  them  with  water  from  a  tank  with  a 
glass  gauge  at  the  side,  and  if  over  or  under 
measure,  are  returned  to  the  cooper  and 
made  to  the  proper  size.  We  saw  very 
few  people  at  work  in  the  cellars,  and  no 
racking  going  on.  The,  utensils  used  are 
Woden  buckets,  holding  about  six  gallons, 
and  tub-shaped  funnels  of  large  size.  Ro- 
tary pumps  are  used,  but  only  for  the  new 
wines.  The  head  cellar-man  is  77  ytars 
old,  and  a  fine,  hale,  hearty  old  man.  He 
pointed  to  his  teeth,  which  are  still  good; 
and  when  Kobert  said  that  port  had  been 
very  slow  poison  for  him,  he  said  he  knew 
another  cellar-man  ten  years  older  than 
himself,  and  still  able  to  work.  He  has 
been  nearly  all  his  lifetime  in  the  cellars  of 
the  company. 

The  cellar  contains  about  220,000  gal- 
lons, the  next  one  below  and  nearer  the 
river  200,000,  and  the  lower  one,  where  ihe 
new  and  inferior  wines  are  kept,  150,00; 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tonnals, 
the  wine  is  all  in  pipes.  The  casks  after 
racking  are  not  filled  up  again  for  nine  or 
twelve  months,  and  the  ullage  caused  by 
evaporation  is  not  considered  at  all  objec- 
tionable. Cork  bungs  are  used.  Both  red 
and  white  wines  are  considered  to  be  b.  ne- 
fited  by  a  certain  amount  of  light.  There  is 
no  particular  arrangement  for  ventilation, 
and  the  walls  are  all  black  and  the  floors 
mouldy.  In  one  of  the  cellars  a  man  was 
employed  cutting  hoop-iron  into  lengths, 
and  punching  these  with  two  holes  in  each 
end;  he  did  it  by  the  eye,  and  so  true  that 
the  rivets  dropped  into  their  places  quite 
easily.  We  saw  men  carrying  empty  wine 
pipes  on  their  head,  and  all  seem  to  prefer 
that  way  of  carrying  burdens.  Women  do 
most  of  the  carrying.  We  met  a  man,  look- 
ing like  a  working  backsmith,  in  the  street, 
and  a  woman  trudging  alongside  of  him 


with  a  hundred-weight  bundle  of  rod  iron 
on  her  head,  which  we  suppose  he  had  pur- 
chased and  employed  her  to  carry  for  him. 

In  the  early  morning  during  our  stay  in 
Oporto  we  visited  the  various  markets,  and 
saw  in  them  many  novel  and  interesting 
sights.  The  busiest  time  is  from  6  to  7, 
and  then  one  may  see  the  middle-class 
women  doing  their  marketing.  Some  ladies 
have  a  servant  with  them  to  carry  their 
purchases;  others  hire  carrier  women,  who 
stand  in  the  market  ready  to  be  hired.  All 
cover  their  heads  with  gaily-colored  shawls 
or  kerchiefs,  and  we  only  saw  one  in  the 
market  with  a  French  hat  on.  The  carrier 
women  wear  no  shoes  or  stockings,  and 
wear  a  band  or  roll  of  stuff  around  them 
below  the  waist.  The  largest  market  was 
near  our  hotel,  and  was  open  every  morning 
(Sundays  included),  and  nearly  everything 
is  sold  in  it- — heaps  of  sweet  and  water 
melons,  some  very  large.  The  stone  fruit  is 
generally  very  inferior,  and  the  grapes 
mostly  are  the  common  wine  grapes  of  the 
country.  We  saw  a  few  fine  white  grapes, 
which  we  found  to  be  the  Belas  BlaT}co, 
also  a  red  grape  like  the  Malaga  Muscat. 
Apples  very  small;  pears  good,  but  not  so 
fine  as  ours;  peaches  large,  but  nearly  all 
clingstones;  tomatoes  and  capsicums  very 
fine.  There  are  no  good  fruit-shops  in  the 
city;  people  all  seem  to  go  to  the  market 
for  their  supplies.  Maize  bread  is  brought 
in  from  the  country  in  large  loaves,  and  is 
cut  up  in  pieces  and  sold  by  weight;  meat 
of  all  kinds;  sausages  of  queer  appearance; 
olives,  both  green  and  black;  earthenware, 
baskets,  and  mats  of  all  kinds,  wooden 
spoons,  and  many  articles  of  wearing  appa- 
rel, boots  and  shoes,  etc.  We  noticed  that 
housewives  purchased  a  very  small  quantity 
of  meat  to  a  large  basket  of  vegetables  and 
fruit. 

We  arranged  to  start  early  next  morning 
to  visit  the  port  wine  vineyards  on  the 
Douro,  Mr.  Standrin  having  kindly  offered 
to  accompany  us. 

♦  •  ♦ 

ORAPE    TAIiK. 


Tbe  Wines   and   Viueyttrds     of    South 
CHroliua. 


Speaking  of  the  grape  interest  in  South 
Carolina,  particularly  of  the  Greenville  dis- 
trict, the  Colton  Plant  says: 

Grapes  have  come  and  gone,  and  the  rine- 
yardists  have  hardly  yet  sufficiently  rested 
from  the  rushing  work  they  had  to  go 
through  with  to  count  the  costs  and  profits. 
Greenville  growers  shipped  many  thousand 
pounds  of  the  luscious  fruit  to  the  Northern 
and  other  distant  markets,  and  the  returns 
were  various — some  satisfactory  some  indif- 
ferent and  not  very  encouraging,  and  others 
not  yielding  expenses.  Like  all  other  pro 
ducts  of  the  soil,  grapes  are  at  the  mercy  Of 
fickle  and  fluctuating  markets,  and  as  they 
are  perishable  they  must  be  sold  on  arrival 
in  the  markets  at  the  ruling  price  of  the  day, 
be  that  what  it  may.  On  this  account 
grapes  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  some  other  farm  products.  On  the 
whole,  the  prices  obtained  by  shippers,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  so  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  season,  were  sufficient  to  pay  a 
small  profit.  The  average  price  in  Phila- 
delphia for  Concords  was  about  7  cents, 
although  some  early  shipments  were  sold  as 
high  as  10  cents.  New  York  quotations 
ranged  lower,  and  not  many  Greenville 
grapes  went  to  that  city.  A  good  many 
grapes  were  shipped  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Char- 
leston, S.  C,  and  other  points.  The  best 
returns  came  from  Birmingham,  where  in 


the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  season 
Concords  sold  readily  for  10  cents.  We 
shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject  in  our 
next.  It  is  rather  early  for  a  concise  review 
of  the  year's  business.  Many  thousand  gal- 
lons of  wine  have  been  made,  principally 
from  Concord  Ives  and  Clinton  grapes. 

We  should  remind  some  of  our  Northern 
exchanges  that  they  are  guilty  of  rash  and 
rather  sweeping  statements  when  they  say 
that  "the  grape  crop  of  the  South  is  an  en- 
tire failure."  Such  has  never  been  the  case 
in  this  section.  While  we  have  sporadic 
attacks  of  mildew,  and  black-rot,  the  grape 
crop  of  the  Piedmont  section  of  South  Caro- 
lina has  never  been  anything  like  an  "entire 
failure."  The  loss  from  rot  this  year  has 
been  very  slight,  except  in  one  or  two  iso- 
lated instances,  and  in  some  vineyards  it 
may  have  been  a  benefit  in  thinning  out 
the  fruit  on  vines  that  were  overladen. 
The  Piedmont-country  of  the  Carolinas  can, 
we  think  compare  notes  with  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  with  perfect  complacency,  so 
far  as  the  rot  is  concerned.  We  have  much 
to  learn  and  not  a  little  to  unlearn  in  grape 
culture,  but  the  progress  so  far  made  indi- 
cates very  clearly  that  all  the  hill  country 
of  this  State,  or  more  properly  speaking 
what  is  known  as  the  Piedmont  region,  is 
well  suited  for  the  business  and  likely  to 
become  a  grape-growing  centre.  Even  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  State,  where  the 
climate  is  more  moist,  careful  growers  are 
succeeding  with  the  Concord  and  other 
hardy  varieties,  to  say  nothing  of  their  com- 
plete success  with  the  Scuppernong,  the 
Flowers  and  the  Thomas  grapes,  from: 
which  they  make  excellent  wine  and  lots  of 
it. 

During  last  month  Greenville  gjape- 
growers  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr. 
G.  Wanner,  of  Walhalla,  who  came,  he  said, 
to  see  and  learn  something.  The  shoe  was 
on  the  other  foot,  however,  for  Mr.  Wanner 
proved  himself  to  be  abreast  of  the  best 
methods  and  management,  and  he  certainly 
left  his  impress  upon  viticulture  in  Green- 
ville. Mr.  Wanner  understands  fhe  nature 
and  habits  of  the  vine,  and  he  is  a  man  of 
enthusiam  and  indomitable  energy.  His 
vineyard  near  Walhalla  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  State.  Mr.  Wanner  is  de- 
voting some  attention  to  a  new  species  of 
grape  which  he  obtained  through  a  sea  cap- 
tain while  in  Charleston  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  bunches  of  this  grape 
are  of  the  most  enormous  size,  and  the  fruit 
of  very  superior  quality.  Prof.  Scribner, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Section  of  Plant 
Pathology  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  pronounces  it  a  grape  known 
by  the  French  name  of  "Teinturier  male," 
or  "Dix  fois  Colore."  It  will  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  grapes  of  America  if  it 
proves  a  success  in  this  country,  which  we 
can  all  hope  for. 

The  present  indications  are  that  the  grape 
area  will  b'e  largely  increased  during  the 
coming  planting  season.  Some  people  will 
go  into  it  blindly,  indulging  a  hidden  hope 
that  when  their  vines  begin  to  bear  they  will 
turn  the  fruit  into  money  with  ease  and  get 
a  good  deal  of  glory  out  of  the  business  at 
the  same  time.  A  wagon  load  of  luscious 
ripe  grapes  neatly  packed  in  clean  baskets, 
and  this  coupled  with  the  cheerful  counte- 
nance of  the  producer,  is  enough  to  tempt 
almost  any  one  to  go  into  the  business. 
But  "all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  and  while 
far  be  it  from  us  to  say  one  word  to  to  dis- 
courage the  industry  or  those  who  are  likely 
to  embark  in  it,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
going  into  business  rationally,  with  judge- 
ment and  forethought,  and  above  all,  with 
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some  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
crops  of  gnipt'S  when  they  are  produced.  If 
luarketiug  thu  fruit  is  the  intentiou,  au  en- 
tirely diift-ri'Ut  VBri>-ty  of  grapes  should  be 
planted  to  what  would  bu  if  the  grower  in- 
tended his  business  to  be  wiue-makiug;  for 
while  it  is  true  that  grapes  b>  st  for  the  mar- 
ket will  make  a  tol.ruble  wim,  there  are 
others — the  slrictly  wine  grapes — that  had 
best  bu  plated  for  that  purpose.  Prof. 
George  Husemau,  of  California,  is  entirely 
correct  when  he  says  that  for  wine  we  must 
depend  upon  the  Easliralis  and  Riparia 
species .  The  Labruncas  and  hybrids  are  the 
grapes  for  market  and  for  the  the  table.  It 
will  pay  a  beginner  to  spend  a  year  looking 
into  all  such  questions  before  making  any 
considerable  start  in  grape  culture.  Freight 
trains  are  too  slow  for  the  shipper  of  grapes 
unless  all  combine  and  load  refrigerator 
cars  and  ship  to  the  same  market.  Express 
rates  are  high.  The  cost  of  baskets  are  con- 
siderable and  flucuating — sometimes  glutted 
— markets  make  prices  capricious.  We 
have  never  heard  of  a  vineyard  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  -being  abandoned,  and 
we  don't  know  the  grape-grower  who  is  sorry 
he  went  into  the  business  and  who  is  not 
planting  more  vines  every  year.  But  wi 
know  growers  who  would  if  they  could 
afford  it  uproot  hundreds  of  their  vines  and 
plant  other  varieties  in  their  stead,  but  they 
can't  stand  to  lose  three  crops  from  the 
bearing  vines  while  the  new  sorts  would  be 
getting  age  and  roots.  It  is  folly  to  assume 
that  there  are  not  serious  questions  con- 
nected with  grape-growing  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Ours  is  not  the  only  State  or  sec- 
tion of  the  South  that  is  going  largely  into 
the  business. 

We  can  show  encouraging  figures,  and  we 
would  not  say  a  word  to  chill  the  ardor  of 
those  who  contemplate  splendid  vineyards 
or  small  ones.  As  the  business  now  stands 
it  now  beats  the  cotton  to  death.  But  is  it 
not  sound  advice  when  we  say,  do  not  go 
into  it  in  hot  haste?  Study  the  subject  well 
first,  and  then  go  at  it  with  vim.  As  Davy 
Crockett  used  to  say,  "Be  sure  you're  right, 
and  then  go  ahead." 

URAPK    Hl'ST. 


Dr.  F.  Springmuhl's  first  works  for  the 
concentration  of  grape  must,  situated  about 
one  mile  north  of  Clairville,  Sonoma  county, 
is  nearly  completed. 

The  huge  machinery  is  adapted  to  con- 
centrate more  than  200,000  pounns  of  grapes 
in  ten  hours,  and  more  than  10,000,000 
pounds  will  be  exported  this  year. 

A  new  town  has  been  laid  out,  and  a  rail- 
road station  called  Springmnhl  has  just 
been  erected. 

The  stockholders  of  the  American  Con- 
centrated Must  Company  have  decided  to 
largely  extend  the  new  industry  and  to  con- 
centrate extract  of  tauburk  and  similar  pro- 
ducts during  the  other  part  of  the  year. 

Dr.De  Barth  Shorb  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Dr.  Springmnhl  have  bought  a  tract  of  land 
aronnd  Springmnhl  station,  and  a  number 
of  houses  and  cottages  will  be  built  for  the 
employees  of  the  firm. 

Baron  von  Schilling  intends  to  build  a 
splendid  hotel  in  the  v.illey  near  the  Rus- 
sian River. 

The  whole  land  bought  by  Drs.  Shorb 
and  Springmnhl,  except  the  part  reserved 
for  the  town,  will  be  planted  with  vines  and 
■will  be  cultivated  by  employees  of  the  Must 
Company. 

Tbe  AMOinrr  of  alcohol  mostly  of  potatoes 
imported  into  Spain  in  1885,  was  25,045,455 
U.  S.  gallons,  or  948,081  hectolitres. 


URAPK    CVI.TVKR. 


Nome    Llirht  Thrown  on  the  4tneiition 
or  Wvcr    Production. 


In  an  article  on  the  above  subject,  E,  W. 
Maslin  writes  as  follows: 

We  are  met  every  now  and  then  by  the 
question,  "Is  there  not  danger  of  over  pro- 
duction ?"  To  be  sure  there  is.  There  is 
danger  of  over  production  of  poor  raisins, 
inferior  table  grapes  and  coarse  wines,  but 
I  feel  sure  that  if  we  can  guard  againt  these 
evils,  the  future  of  the  grape  interest  is  as- 
sured. The  area  in  this  State  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  grapes  for  shipping,  either  as 
green  fruit  or  raisins',  is  not  as  large  as  it 
is  generally  supposed  to  be.  The  area  can- 
not be  precisely  stated,  but  the  intelligent 
reader  can  draw  a  general  inference  when 
we  consider  that  the  profitable  growth  of 
grapes  for  shipping  is  only  possible  along 
the  lines  of  the  transcontinental  railroads 
and  their  connections,  say  within  five  or  six 
miles  on  each  side  ol  the  road;  that  an  irri- 
gated grape  cannot  be,  or  will  not  hereafter 
be,  shipped,  which  fact  practically  excludes 
most  of  the  southern  counties,  where  irriga- 
tion is  necessary,  and  generally  confines 
the  growth  of  table  grapes  to  the  counties 
north  of  San  Francisco  and  including  the 
county  of  Santa  Clara. 

jn  this  section  it  is  likely  that  table  grape 
growing  for  shipping  purposes  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  counties  of  Colusa,  Butte,  Sut- 
ter, San  Joaqnin,  El  Dorado  and  Amador 
(limited),  Ynba,  Placer,  Yolo,  Contra  Cos- 
ta, Solano  and  Sacramento.  Other  counties 
have  favornble  climates,  but  transportation 
wtU  be  too  costly,  unless  tne  roads  favor 
the  them  with  special  rates. 

I  endeavored,  in  1884,  to  obtain  from  the 

Assessors  of  the  various  counties  a  report  of 

the  number  of  acres  of  grapes  growing   for 

table  and  wine,  but  the  returns   are   only 

approximately  correct.  For  instance.  Placer 

is   reported   as   having   155  acres  of  table 

grapes  five   years   old,    when   to   my   own 

knowledge  there  is  one  vineyard  at  Loomis 

alone  containing  40  acres.    Other  Assessors 

were  more  careful,  and   their  returns  are 

useful  until  better  ones  are  supplied.     The 

following  shows  the  number  of  five-year-old 

vines,  and  the  total  of  five  years  and  under 

for  table  use,  of  the  counties  named: 

5  years  5  years 

and  over,  and  under. 

Amsxlor 100  100 

Butte 180  215 

Calaveras.... 160  780 

ContraCosta 176  3,175 

El  Dorado 10  20 

Placer        155  367 

Sacramento 848  943 

SanJoaquin 133  28» 

SantaClara 713  3,622 

Solano 138  832 

Sutter 42  54 

Yolo 5  200 


Totals 2.385       10,566 

THB   PBODUCTION   IN   1887. 

In  1887,  if  no  more  vineyards  are  planted 
than  those  reported  in  1884,  there  will  be 
over  10,000  acres  of  bearing  vines  growing 
in  the  counties  named.  This  may  seem 
startling;  but  it  must  be  r.'membered  that 
only  a  certain  per  cent  of  growers  will  pre- 
sent a  marketable  grape,  as  only  the  very 
best  will  be  shipped,  while  a  large  area  of 
the  above  counties  are  too  far  from  the  rail- 
road to  supply  much  more  than  the  home 
market.  Admitting  that  we  should  have 
15,000  tons  of  grapes  to  ship  in  1887,  it  doi-s 
not  seem  incredible  that,  with  cheap  trans- 
porlation,  we  should  be  able  to  find  a  mur 
ket  among  the  50,000,000  of  people  who 
live  east  of  the  Sierra.  I  will  leave  some 
one  else  to  compute  the  number  of  cars 
necessary  and  whether  the  cars  can  be 
furnished  for  transportation. 


The  estimate  of  the  wine  production  is 

upon  another  basis.   The  Assessors  for  1884 

reported  that  there  were  growing  in  the 

State  grapes  for  wine  as  follows: 

Acres  of  rines  1  year  old 17,391 

Acre«  of  vines  2  years  old 13,5ftO 

Acres  of  vines  3  years  old 8,996 

Acres  of  vinfts  4  years  i-ld 5,«09 

Acres  of  vines  5  years  old 20,083 


Total  number  of  acres 65,779 

The  report  is  exclusive  ol  Los  Angeles, 
whose  Assessor  made  no  report  save  to 
write,  "  about  25,000  acres,"  and  what  pro- 
portion of  that  amount  is  devoted  to  wine 
grapes  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Mr. 
Wetmore  estimates  that  there  will  be,  in 
1885,  70,000  acres  of  vines  five  years  old  and 
over ;  in  18i(G,  105,000  acres ;  in  1887, 
140,000  acres,  and  the  percentage  of  table, 
shipping  and  raisin  grapes  will  be  about  20 
per  cent;  that  the  wine  crop  for  1884  was 
14,000,000  gallons  (estimated) ;  that  for  1885 
it  will  be  15,000,000,  and  that  in  1887  we 
shall  make  16,000,000  gallons  of  wine  and 
2,000,000  gallons  of  brandy.  So  far  as  I 
have  heard,  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  our  wine,  and  the  question  is, 
will  the  taste  for  our  wines  in  the  east  keep 
pace  with  our  productions  ?  We  must  esti- 
mate that  a  certain  per  cent  of  viueyardists 
will  utterly  fail  to  make  a  marketable  wine. 

Again  the  taste  for  eicellent  wine  will  b& 
so  cultured  in  a  few  years  that  a  common 
wine,  or  the  wine  which  passes  muster  now, 
will  not  be  salable.  Of  course  this  will  be 
the  ruin  of  some  who  planted  heedlessly, 
but  the  end  will  be  the  establishment  of 
commercial  types  of  wine  which  will  meet 
the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  future  success  of  wine  growing  lies  in 
producing  a  cheap  and  transportable  wine 
within  the  ability  of  the  larger  class  of  peo- 
ple to  purchase.  That  we  shall  produce 
such  a  wine  is  now  past  all  doubt.  Within 
the  past  three  years — thanks  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  Viticultural  Commission  and  the  en 
terprise  of  a  number  of  gentlemen — large 
plantations  of  the  noble  wines  of  Europe 
have  been  made,  and,  as  the  report  says: 
"The  wine  markets  within  the  next  three 
years  will  witness  a  veritable  revolution  of 
general  average  and  quality."  Hence  I 
say  that  there  will  be  no  over  production  of 
wine  from  vineyards  intelligently  planted, 
but  to  those  who  are  planting  coarse  vari- 
ties  in  the  interior,  such  as  the  Mission  and 
Malvasia,  and  unsuitable  varieties,  such  as 
Zinfandel,  I  can  oflfer  no  hope,  except  they 
shall  graft  over  their  vines  with  other  vari- 
ties  suited  to  market  and  locality. 

Speaking  of  table  grapes,  so  far  the  only 
grapes  which  have  stood  shipment  to  the 
east  are  the  Tokay,  Muscats,  Cornichon, 
Black  Ferrar  and  Emperor,  and  possible 
the  Purple  Dan;»scua.  There  are  other  va- 
lities,  no  doubt,  among  those  lately  import- 
ed, which  will  prove  valuable.  We  are 
looking  with  great  interest  to  the  Natoma 
vineyard,  at  Folsom,  for  the  result  of  the 
experiments  by  Mr.  Livermore.  Those 
who  are  wise  enough  to  plant  resistant 
vines,  by  the  time  the  stocks  are  ready  to 
be  grafted,  will  be  in  a  position  to  select 
the  best  varieties  from  that  vineyard. 

In  respect  to  the  proper  wine  grape  to 
plant  the  field  is  a  wide  one.  He  would  be 
a  rash  man  who  should  recommend  any 
one  or  more  varieties  for  every  locality  in 
the  State.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to 
do  as  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  Commis- 
sion does,  i.  e.,  lay  down  general  principles 
by  which  intelligence  may  be  guided.  It 
strikes  me  that  we  should  seek  to  approach 
the  types  of  wine  which  are  the  favorites  in 
Europe  and  which  are  drank  in  all  parts  ot° 
the  world.     It  may  be  patriotic  and  admin- 


ister to  our  pride  as  Oalifomians  to  try  to 
produce  a  distinctive  California  wine;  but  I 
fear  it  cannot  be  done  in  our  generation. 
We  must  leave  that  for  our  children.  How- 
ever, we  can  do  much  towards  that. end  even 
while  imitating  European  wines.  To  us 
there  are  known  certain  types  of  wine,  to 
wit,  the  so-called  claret  or  Bordeaux  wine 
of  the  Medoc  type,  Sautern,  Hock,  Bur- 
gundy, Port  and  Sherry.  The  taste  for  and 
the  types  of  these  wines  have  been  estab- 
lished for  centuries,  and  California  winet 
are  judged  in  the  United  States  by  the  stan- 
dard of  those  wines.  The  authorities  in  the 
State  Library  tell  me  that  the  wine  of  the 
south  of  France,  produced  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  the  Matoro,  Grenache  and 
Carignan  grapes,  is  exported  to  the  Bor- 
deaux country  to  be  blended  with  its  wines, 
and  hencs  Mr.  Wetmore  has  wisely  encour- 
aged the  growth  of  those  grapes  in  the 
warmer  portions  of  the  State.  We  can 
never  expect  to  grow  a  so-called  fine,  light 
wine  in  the  valleys  of  the  interior  or  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra.  We  must  start  with 
this  as  an  accepted  fact.  In  the  valleys 
and  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  foothills  we 
may  expect  success  with  wines  of  the  sherry 
and  port  typts.  There  is  now  no  excuse 
'or  any  one  to  manufacture  a  nauseous  imi- 
tation of  port  and  sherry  from  the  Mission 
grape,  as  has  been  done  and  is  being  still 
done  in  the  State,  when  we  have  the  true 
port  and  sherry  grape  easily  obtained. 
Plant  or  graft  on  the  Trousseau  for  port 
wine,  and  the  Verdelho,  Pedro  Ximmenes 
and  Palomino  Blanco.  The  two  last  vari- 
ties  are  scarce,  but  may  be  obtained  in  a 
few  years.  Mr.  Haraszthy  gave  it  to  me 
as  his  opinion  that  the  future  white  wine  of 
California  would  be  grown  near  the  snow 
line  of  the  Sierra,  and  this  is  a  hint  for 
those  who  contemplate  planting  planting 
vineyards  about  Colfax,  in  Placer  county. 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  hereafter 
about  the  latter  plantations.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  grapes  for  red  wine  will 
best  succeed  in  the  foothills,  and  it  is  of  tha 
greatest  moment  that  we  should  start  right, 
or  we  shall  all  suffer. 


T4>0    HCCH    SITUAB. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  states  that 
the  complaints  from  all  over  the  State  in 
regard  to  the  failure  of  fermentation  in  this 
year's  wine  product  have  become  quite 
serious.  The  continued  hot  weather  has 
caused  a  large  amonnf  of  sugar  to  be  secre- 
ted in  the  grapes.  Tbe  trouble  is  worse 
than  ever  before,  and  in  many  cases  vine- 
growers  who  intended  to  produce  dry  wines 
have  been  deterred  by  the  expense,  and  will 
produce  only  sweet  wines. 

The  sugar  trouble  is  most  serious  in  the 
vats.  In  the  process  of  fermentation  the 
grape  skins  and  seeds  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
vat,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  "  cap." 
Under  this  the  sugar  changes,  half  becom- 
ing carbonic  acid  gas  and  half  alcohol. 
This  year  the  cap  has  become  so  solid  that 
the  gas  cannot  escape,  and,  returning,  pre- 
vents fermentation.  In  order  to  offset  this 
the  wine  has  to  be  strained  into  another 
vat,  causing  considerable  trouble  and  ex- 
expense  in  time  and  money  to  the  produc- 
ers. The  production  of  sweet  wines,  al- 
though greatly  in  excess  of  former  years, 
will  not  produce  a  glut  in  the  market. 


A    Comnaoa   Coutplalut. 


Some  persons  seem  to  think  this  paper 
is  run  for  the  fan  of  the  thing,  and  that  we 
send  it  to  them  out  of  compliment;  at  least 
they  never  pay  up. — HoUialer  t'nt  Lance. 
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RAISIN8. 


The  latest  New  York  mail  advices  report 
follows:  "Additional  lots  of  off-stalk 
Valencia,  via  England,  have  come  to  hand, 
and  have  most  all  been  disposed  of  at  8c. 
The  first  direct  steamer  is  due  here  on 
Tuesday,  and  for  stock  ex  this  vessel  7%c. 
is  asked  and  has  been  paid.  Shipments 
are  held  at  7o.,  at  which  1,000  boxes  sold. 
Kew  Malaga  to  arrive  are  held  at  $2.30  for 
two-orown  and  $2.85  for  London  Laj-er. 
The  Nevada,  to  hand,  has  1,300  pkgs,  which 
Bold  at  $4  for  Dehesa  clusters,  $3.75  for 
nches.  London  Layer  $2 .65,  half  boxes 
40,  and  two-crown  loose  $2.30.  Spot 
Sultana  are  selling  at  9@10c.  Late  ship- 
ments are  held  at  tiy,c.  for  prime.  Of  New 
California,  sales  of  car  lots  have  been  made 
to  arrive  at  $1.45  for  two-crown  and  $1.65 
for  London  Layers." 
The  Fresno  Republican,  Sept.  23,  says: 
The  sudden  rain  storm  of  Wednesday 
bight  and  the  showers  of  Thursday  were 
unfortunate,  but  not  so  disasterous  as  the 
croaker  would  have  us  believe.  The  raisins 
on  trays,  when  the  storm  came,  were  dam- 
iged  considerably,  but  will  be  by  no  means 
1  total  loss.  The  second  crop  and  the 
grapes  on  the  vines  were  not  damaged,  and 
Uready  the  price  of  raisins  has  advanced.'' 
Kaisins  are  not  strong.  There  are  pecu- 
liar circumstances  at  work  (the  chief  ele- 
-ent  of  disturbance  being  the  fact  that 
ere  is  intense  competition  shown  in  this 
irticle  this  year,  as  has  been  the  case  here- 
tofore) affecting  this  product.  By  all  rules 
trade,  California  rairins  should  sell  in 
.6  biggest  market,  this  is  the  Missouri 
ver  valley  and  Chicago,  on  the  basis  of 
Sie  cost  of  Malaga  fruit  in  New  York,  of 
jqnal  grades,  with  freight  added  to  western 
loints.  In  point  of  fact,  California  raisins 
ire  selling,  delivered  at  western  points,  at 
aanch  lower  prices  than  the  Spanish  fruit 
n  be  landed  for  in  New  York.  This  is  all 
ong.     California  raisins  are  fully  up  to 


market.  Fresno  County,  from  which  this 
sample  box  was  sent,  is  located  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  State,  east  and  west  between  the 
two  mountain  ranges  some  two  hundred 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  and  is  drained  by  a  river  of 
the  same  name.  It  goes  without  questioning 
that  Fresno  is  the  banner  fruit  county  of  the 
State,  the  climate  and  soil  being  such  as  to 
insure  to  the  grower  maturity  about  six 
weeks  earlier  than  in  other  ])ortions  of  the 
State.  This  is  of  great  advantage,  especially 
to  growers  of  peaches,  plums,  apricots, 
grapes  and  berries  of  all  Jkinds  which  are 
leady  for  the  market  from  two  to  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  other  sections.  Fresno 
county  in  the  matter  of  fruit  growing  alone 
is  in  a  position  to  open  the  way  to  thou- 
sands, whereby  snug  little  fortunes  may  be 
made,  and  that  too,  on  a  very  small  begin- 
ning. Each  year  the  demand  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  supply. 

In  an  interview  B.  0.  Van  Bokkelen, 
President  of  the  Meade- Van  Bokkelen  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  working  in  conjunction 
with  George  W.  Meade  &  Co.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, represntiug  their  interests  of  Fresno 
county,  where  they  have  large  packing 
houses,  the  following  facts  were  obtained: 
Of  703,000  boxes  of  raisins,  twenty  pounds 
each,  packed  in  188G,  Fresno  furnished 
225,000  boxes  "We  are  constantly  adding 
improvements,"  said  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen  in 
conclusion,  "and  while  the  wages  paid  in 
Spain  are  from  15  to  20  cents  per  day  for 
raisin  packing,  the  pay  in  Fresno  is  from  a 
$1  to  $1  25  per  day.'' 

Opportunities  were  never  better  than  they 
are  to-day  for  beginning  fruit  growing  in 
this  section. 


relying  upon  natural  laws  in  its  operation, 
will  produce  raisins  and  other  dried  fruits 
with  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  sun  dried, 
but  with  the  greater  certainty  to  which  uni- 
form conditions  conduce  in  all  kinds  of 
manufacturing.  When  we  add  that  this 
result  is  avoided  without  the  assistance  of 
the  chemicals  now  in  general  use,  and,  in 
the  case  of  raisin  making,  without  excessive 
heat  and  without  the  aid  of  sweat  boxes, 
our  readers  may  be  prepared  to  expect  a 
description  of  that  which  we  at  present  be- 
lieve to  be  a  much  needed  practical  raisin 
drier. 


WINES    AKn    GRAPES. 


The 


Situation    at    Honi« 
l>i»tcii»se(l. 


aufi     Abroad 


THE    CAK.IFOKJKIA    DRIER. 


he  Spanish   standard,  but  as  long  as  th( 
iresent   competition  lasts  we  will  see  cut 
irices.     All  this  unsettles  and  disturbs  the 
arket.    And  this  feeling  is  further  empha- 
;ed  by  the  fact  that  large  operators  here 
lave  not  taken  hold  with  their  wonted  ac- 
vity,  and  it  is  said  that  lower  prices  may 
looked  for. 


CA1.IFURNIA    RAISINS. 

The   Mail  and   Express  says:  California 

aisins  have  reached  such  perfect  that  they 

•e  now  able  to  compete  successfully  with 

he  finest  Spanish  fruit.     Already  some  of 

he  present  season's  crop  is  in  the  market 

nd     presents    a     handsome     appearance. 

oose   native  muscats  are  now  packed  by 

achinery,  which  has  enabUd  packers  to 

impete  with  the  low-priced  manufacturers 

f  Spain. 


FKESNU  RAISINS  IN  CHICAGO. 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  Chicago 
iter  Ocean,  one  of  the  most  reliable  dailies 
that  city: 

The  Inter  Ocean  has  on  repeated  occa" 

ons,  by  special  correspondence  and  other- 

e,  given  to  its  readers  fresh  and  valuable 

lormation  on  the  great  fruit  growing  sec- 

.onsjof  California.     An  exhibit  now  being 

ade  in  the  Exposition  Building  by  a  pro- 

nent   San  Francisco   and   Chicago   firm 

plainly  to  what  an  extent  this  industry 

carried  on,  and  to  what  gigantic  propor- 

•&a  it  has  reached  in  the  past  five  years. 

hown  in  the  exhibit  is  a  box  of  raisins,  the 

rst  dried  the  present  year,  being  nearly  a 

lonth  in  advance  of  any  other  raisins  in  the 


For  some  time  we  have  known  of  this 
new  fruit  drier,  but  have  delayed  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  it — not  from 
want  of  appreciation  of  what  we  have  seen 
it  do  in  making  raisins  and  in  converting 
various  vegetables  into  a  merchautable 
commodity,  but  from  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility in  noticing  machinery  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, with  the  knowledge  that  up  till  now 
nothing  but  failure  has  attended  the  at- 
tempt to  make  raisins  by  mechanical  means. 
In  saying  that,  we  have  no  reference  to  the 
many  small  forms  of  apparatus  which  do 
the  work  fairly  well,  but  to  the  big  "driers'' 
that  have  been  put  up  on  a  large  scale  in 
several  places  in  Southern  California,  which 
have  resulted  in  nothing  but  financial  dis- 
aster and  general  disgust  and  unbelief  in 
any  artificial  raisin  producer.  The  inter- 
ests of  our  readers  and  of  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  old  and  new  settlers  of  this 
State  are  too  much  involved  for  us  to  treat 
the  subject  in  a  cursory  and  off  hand  man- 
ner. In  what  product  of  the  soil  lies  the 
money — the  future  prosperity  ?  Is  it  in 
wheat?  If  it  be  so  we  have  no  objection,  but 
we  have  a  strong  belief  that  it  is  in  fruit  i 
In  which  of  the  fruits?  Does  it  lie  in  the 
Citrus  family?  Perhaps  so.  We  prefer  the 
grape  and  its  products.'  The  wine  makers 
are  now  pretty  well  able  to  walk  alone  and 
compete  with  the  world  in  their  own  spec- 
ial growths,  therefore  we  have  now  the 
would  he  makers  of  raisins  to  look  after. 

The  vast  issues  involved  in  the  question 
as  to  whether  raisin  making  can  be  made 
a  commercial  success  in  California  by  arti- 
ficial and  mechanical  doing,  has  induced 
us  to  institute  a  thorough  investigation  into 
the  subject  and  we  hope  in  our  next  number 
to  lay  before  our  readers  an  account  of  the 
"  California  Drier,' '  and  its  claims  to  being 
the  only  apparatus  on  a  large  scale,  which, 


The  Indian  and  Colonial  Exposition  in 
London  preceded  the  American  exhibition. 
The  latter  is  said  to  bo  only  a  partial  suc- 
cess. Its  object  was  different  from  that  of 
the  first  mentioned  display,  which  was  a 
practicable  study  of  the  capabilities  of  in 
herent  parts  of  the  British  empire.  This 
study  of  products  of  the|outlying  colonies 
has  the  tendency  of  measnrirg  their  re- 
sources, fostering  and  utilizing  them  for 
enlarging  the  circle  of  home  commerce,  and 
touch  far  off  foreign  markets  advantageous- 
ly with  colonial  products,  according  as  they 
are  nearer  at  hand  for  distant  markets.  Of 
comparatively  less  interest  to  the  nation  in 
whose  capital  the  American  Exposition  was 
taking  place,  from  a  politico-economical 
standpoint,  was  the  study  of  what  was  pre- 
sented'to  the  visitors  for  the  sake  of  widen- 
ing the  purchase  market  among  them. 

The  American  Exposition  in  Loudon 
must  nevertheless  have  opened  many  new 
trade  connections.  As  regards  American 
wines,  the  limited  number  of  specimens 
shown,  and  chiefly  the  lack  of  quantities  of 
useful  types,  will  prevent,  as  yet,  any 
serious  American  advantage  in  England. 

Different  has  been  among  thousands  of 
other  British  colonial  products  the  success 
with  wines  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Australia  in  the  other  exhibition. 

Victoria  is  one  of  the  wine  growing  col- 
onies, which,  from  small  beginnings  a 
decade  before  California  was  tried  as  an 
American  grape  producing  state,  has  struck 
out  bravely.  After  calm  advance  for  twenty 
years,  only  lately  fostered  by  the  sympathy 
of  the  population  in  Australia,  encouraged 
by  the  recognition  of  success  both  in  Eng- 
land and  home  exhibitions,  that  colony  con- 
siders grape  growing  one  of  the  very  im- 
portant industries,  the  occupation  a  truly 
noble  one,  and  extension  of  grape  planta- 
tions a  sure  means  of  lasting  and  increas 
ing  prosperity  and  colonial  wealth. 

The  short-sighted  views  of  prohibition 
cannot  impair  the  sober  and  sedate  Aus- 
tralian's work.  Should  the  knife  thrusts 
of  that  singularly  absurd  hobby  wound  the 
Australian,  the  soar  will  easily  heal  over. 
The  American  ultra  proscription  views  may 
for  a  time  hinder  the  progress  of  wine  pro- 
duction in  the  minor  regions,  but  the 
Pacific  coast  can  stand  unjust  and  injudi- 
cious aggression  of  ignorance  in  matters 
of  hygiene  and  nutrition.  The  wave  of 
progress  in  viticulture  is  no  more  an  isolated 
ripple.  It  rolls  on,  followed  by  one  after 
the  other  of  achievments  of  the  industry 
which  will  place  America  on  a  level  with 
countries  that  for  ages  have  produced 
grapes,    made    and    consumed   wine,    and 


Perennial  and  probably  more  than  such 
permanent  displays  of  products  of  art,  in- 
dustry, and  agriculture  must  exert  great 
influence  in  promoting  the  desire  and  prac- 
tice for  excelling.  For  Washington  and 
the  whole  United  States  a  permanent  ex- 
hibition will  be  of  incalculable  importance. 
The  mere  possibility  of  comparing  the  im- 
provements periodically  'is  a  self-educating 
opportunity  even  to  those  less  interested. 
Emulation  is  the  sign  of  intellectual  life. 
Nothing  can  tend  more  to  raise  the  standard 
of  many  a  product  than  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  how  far  it  has  been  possible  to 
shape  it. 

The  Mechanics'  Fair  in  San  Francisco, 
the  twenty-first  repetition  of  a  month's 
show  each  autumn  of  California  products, 
contains  at  this  writiug  some  agricultural 
features  of  the  greatest  interest  to  many  of 
the  thousands  of  visitors  that  each  evening 
concur  there.  Sevei-al  counties  display  in 
an  artistic  and  attractive  manner,  each  in  a 
separate  space,  the  products  of  their  farms, 
orchards,  vineyards,  and  gardens.  To  gain 
a  faithful  opinion  of  what  the  Pacific  coast 
is  capable,  an  hour's  examination  of  na- 
ture's beauty  in  the  precincts  of  the  differ- 
ent counties  at  the  fair  is  a  lasting  pleasure. 
Napa  countj'  has  a  display  of  over  150  feet 
in  length.  Entering  the  archway  of  vine 
branches  and  grapes  a  fountain  throwing 
up  sherry  from  the  To-Kalon  vineyard  is 
the  first  object.  The  walls  are  lined  with 
thousands  of  bottles  of  wines,  fruits,  and 
flowers  in  garlands  placed  on  all  sides.  The 
tables  contain  the  most  elegant  arrays  of 
fruit.  Chief  among  these,  of  course,  are 
grapes,  for  Napa  county's  last  vintage  pro- 
duced enough  of  these  to  make  nearly 
6,000,000  gallons  of  wine.  H.  W.  Crabb 
presents  from  his  To-Kalon  plantation 
nearly  250  bunches  of  grapes  of  as  many 
varieties  propagated  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

The  amount  of  care  and  patience  to  re- 
produce in  the  course  of  years  such  an  un- 
precedented number  of  noble  varieties, 
those  initiated  in  the  details  of  extensive 
grape  planting,  can  easily  be  estimated. 
Mr.  Crabb  occupies  among  California 
grape  growers  the  highest  place  for  his 
thoroughness,  modesty,  rectitude,  and  ex- 
perience, of  which  he  is  always  ready  to 
give  his  brother  vintners  the  benefit. 

One  remarkable  object  of  attraction  at 
the  Napa  exhibits  is  the  pioneer  wine  press 
used  during  the  first  baby  vintages  conjoint- 
ly by  the  first  half  dozen  grape  growers  in 
the  two  counties',  Napa  and  Sonoma. 
Charles  Krug,  one  of  the  two  survivors, 
exhibits  this  historic  treasure,  a  Simple 
cider  press  made  thirty  years  ago.  Five 
thousand  of  such  presses  would  not  do  the 
work  required  at  the  present  vintage  of  the 
two  counties.  F.  Pdff. 


SOL,ANO     WINE. 


E.  H.  Sterling  is  satisfied  with  his  vintage 
over  in  Solano  county.  On  his  place  near 
Fairfield  the  crop  of  grapes  has  been  fully 
up  to  the  average  as  regards  both  quality 
and  quantity.  He  has  thus  far  made  60,000 
gallons  of  wine  and  has  100  tons  of  grapes 
yet  on  hand  to  go  through  the  crusher.  No 
trouble  has  been  experienced  in  fermenta- 
tion and  an  excellent  grade  of  wine  is  the 
result.  Mr.  Sterling  is  buying  considerable 
wine  this  year — much  of  it  in  this  valley, 
paying  in  some  cases  as  high  as  20  cents. 


He  has  an  office  in  San  Francisco  to  which 
gained  and  preserved  for  ages  fame  thereby  I  consignments  are  sent  and  from  which  sales 
and  by  the  practice  of  sobriety.  |  are  made. 
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THE    OI.IVE    TREf:. 


THE    PICKLKD  OLIVE. 


By  Adolphu  Fbniant. 

The  pickled  olives  appear  in  Europe  on 
all  tables  as  hor.i  (I'ceuvreji,  or  side  dish,  as 
an  aperitive  coudimeut;  and  the  ciiliuary 
art  knows  how  to  employ  them  in  a 
thousand  different  ways. . 

In  the  United  States  they  are  found  in 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish  restaurants 
with  a  few  exceptions,  ns  also  on  the  tablt^ 
of  the  wealthy  classis  who,  having  traveled 
abroad,  have  learned  and  adopted  this  most 
pleasant  habit.  They  are  also  found  quite 
extensively  in  the  best  bar-rooms,  where 
they  are  offered  to  consumers  with  the 
traditional  cracker  so  as  to  predispose  them 
to  enjoy  the  drink  they  are  going  to  imbibe. 

They  are  a  great  resource  for  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  old  countries,  and  in  the 
southern  regions  of  Europe  they  are  still 
one  of  the  principal  elements  of  their  sober 
alimentation.  A  piece  of  bread  under  his 
arm,  a  flask  of  wine,  and  a  pocket  full  of 
olives,  such  is  the  equipment  for  the  noon 
meal  that  many  laborers  carry  away  with 
them  to  the  field  where  they  are  going  to 
spend  the  whole  day. 

The  pickling  of  the  olive  is  a  very  simple 
operation.  This  is  the  method  recommend- 
ed by  Coutance: 

"The  celebrated  olives  pickled  after  the 
manner  of  Picholini  are  submerged  in  a 
strong  lye  rendered  more  alkaline  by  an 
addition  of  quick  lime.  After  leaving  them 
in  it  for  a  certain  time,  which  depends  on 
their  size,  on  the  strength  of  the  lye,  and 
which  is  to  be  Jimited  to  the  moment  the 
pulp  is  penetrated  to  the  pit,  they  are  with- 
drawn, washed,  and  kept  afterwards  in 
water,  to  which  is  added  abont  ten  per  cent- 
of  its  weight  of  salt.' ' 

This  is  the  mode  given  by  Du  Breuil: 
"Among  the  several  receipts  in  use  to  take 
away  the  bitterness  of  the  olive,  we  will  in- 
dicate the  one  which  we  owe  to  the  brothers 
Picholini  of  Saint  Chamas,  and  which  is 
considered  the  best:  The  olives  are  picked 
from  the  tree  when  they  have  reached  their 
fnll  development,  but  when  they  are  still 
green,  which  is  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. They  are  dipped  in  a  strong  lye 
of  potash,  where  they  are  left  until  the 
flesh  is  penetrated  to  the  kernel.  The  lye 
is  then  replaced  by  fresh  water  which  is  re- 
moved twice  a  day  for  the  first  five  days; 
after  this  they  are  kept  in  a  strong  brine." 

In  Bernays  we  find  also  the  following 
recipe:  ''The  method  of  preparing  picho- 
lines  in  France,  consists  in  putting  the 
olives  into  a  lye  made  of  one  part  of  quick 
lime  to  six  parts  of  ashes  of  young  wood 
sifted.  After  having  left  them  half  a  day 
in  this  lye,  they  are  taken  out  of  it  and  put 
in  fresh  water,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  eight  days,  the  water  being  careful- 
ly renewed  every  twenty-four  huurs.  After 
this  a  brine  is  made  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  marine  salt  dissolved  in  water,  to  which 
is  added  some  aromatic  plants.'' 

Here  is  now  a  process  which  is  mostly 
the  repetition  of  those  I  have  just  given, 
but  which  contains  a  few  additional  partic- 
ulars which  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion while  pickling  olives  in  Europe  as  well 
as  here ; 

In  the  first  place,  the  strength  of  the  lye 
in  which  the  olives  are  to  be  submerged 
has  to  be  regulated.  To  that  end  I  have 
employed  the  "American  Concentrated 
Lye,"  which  is  found  here  at  all  groceries, 
in  a  solid  state,  in  one-pound  boxes.  After 
breaking  the   tin  envelope  I    di-ssolve   this 


cake  of  concentrated  lye  in  a  wooden  bucket 
into  which  I  throw  one  gallon  of  hot  water. 
When  fully  melted  I  have  a  lye  of  13°  to 
11°  strength,  measured  by  the  Beaume's 
hydrometer,  which  can  be  had  at  such 
hardware  stores  as  Justinian  Caire,  of  San 
Francisco,  w  ho  imports  them  from  Europe. 
With  such  a  degree  of  strength  the  flesh  of 
the  olives  is  penetrated  t»  the  kernel  in 
abont  five  hours,  which  can  be  easily  ascer- 
tained by  taking  one  of  them  every  five  or 
ten  minutes,  after  the  first  four  hours,  and 
cutting  a  slice  from  it  with  a  pen-knife.  The 
moment  the  flesh  is  fully  penetrated  I  draw 
off  the  lye,  and  I  replace  it  by  fresh  water, 
which  I  renew  in  its  turn  five  or  six  times 
at  intervals  of  from  six  to  eight  hours.  This 
renewal  of  water  has  for  effect  to  clear  the 
olives  from  'the  taste  of  the  lye.  Still,  as 
they  retain  yet  a  little  bitterness,  it  is  finally 
removed  by  placing  them  for  two  or  three 
days  in  a  brine  prepared  on  the  basis  of  ten 
per  cent,  of  marine  salt.  Wild  laurel  leaves 
being  thrown  in  this  brine,  will  impart  a  de- 
licious flavor  to  the  olives,  which  are  then 
ready  for  market.  Whilst  transferring  them 
to  bottles  or  barrels  for  shipment,  these 
packages  should  be  well  filled  with  a  new 
brine  of  the  same  strength. 

There  are  a  few  other  points  in  connec- 
tion with  this  which  I  consider  it  important 
to  follow. 

1.  Pick  only  from  the  tree  the  well  de- 
veloped berries  that  are  perfectly  green, 
and  have  not  commenced  yet  to  turn  to  a 
purple  color.  This  can  be  done  here  in 
September,  or  the  very  latest,  early  in 
October.  By  waiting  later  they  would  be 
spotted  by  the  oil  forming  in  them,  and 
would  be  unfit  for  the  trade,  though  just  as 
good  for  private  consumption. 

2.  The  pickling  operations  should  be 
done  only  in  wooden  vessels,  and  rubber 
gloves  should  be  used  when  the  hands  have 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  lye. 

3.  The  lye  should  be  left  to  settle  as 
completely  as  possible  before  covering  the 
olives  with  it,  otherwise  the  strength  of  its 
sediment  would  spot  many  of  them. 

4.  The  olives  should  be  covered  with 
sacks  or  straw,  with  stones  above,  in  order 
to  keep  the  top  ones  from  floating,  in  which 
case  they  would  turn  black. 

5.  The  vessels  should  be  so  disposed  as 
to  allow  the  lye  to  be  drawn  off  rapidly  and 
completely,  otherwise  by  too  long  a  contact 
with  this  strong  lye,  some  of  the  olives 
would  be  spotted  or  would  turn  soft. 

While  operating  on  large  quantities,  the 
wooden  troughs  should  be  disposed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  same  lye  can  be  used  in 
turn  for  all  the  olives  that  are  to  be  pickled, 
provided,  however,  it  is  drawn  every  time 
in  a  separate  trough  where  its  strength  can 
be  regulated  by  a  slight  addition  of  fresh 
concentrated  lye  of  a  higher  degree,  and 
care  taken  that  it  settles  well  before  using  it 
again. 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the  pickling  of 
the  olive  is  a  very  simple,  very  rapid,  and 
very  cheap  operation.  The  more  so,  as  the 
moderate  expense  of  making  the  lye,  of 
which  a  small  quantity  covers  a  great  many 
pounds  of  olives,  can  be  brought  down 
nearly  to  nothing  by  its  use,  or  its  sale,  as 
a  winter  tree  wash,  for  it  happens  to  be  the 
very  best  preparation  that  can  be  used  to 
that  effect  for  ridding  fruit  trees. of  the 
numerous  insects  that  live  or  deposit  their 
eggs  on  them. 

We  can  thus  safely  claim  that  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing  is  lost  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  product  of  the  olive  tree  into  a 
trade  article. 


OLIVEM    IN    TCLARE. 


The  Delta  in  a  recent  issue  says:  In  a 
few  years  Tulare  county  will  be  well  known 
for  its  olive  orchards.  The  cultivation  of 
this  fruit  is  receiving  the  attention  of  many 
farmers  in  this  community.  We  have  heard 
of  a  number  in  the  foothills  who  are  intend- 
ing to  plant  olives  next  winter,  and  within 
a  few  days  have  learned  that  others  in  the 
valley  will  engage  in  the  business  on  a  large 
scale,  and  are  now  making  arrangements 
to  secure  cuttings  and  rooted  trees.  Among 
some  the  opinion  prevails  that  the  winter  in 
the  valley  is  too  severe  for  the  olive,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  a  much  hardier 
tree  than  the  orange,  and  in  Europe  is  the 
staple  product  in  regions  where  the  winter 
is  much  more  severe  than  here  There  are 
olive  trees  in  Tulare  county  thirty  years 
old,  and  an  orchard  in  Fresno  county  sev- 
enteen years  old.  The  trees  have  never 
been  injured  by  heat,  cold  or  lack  of  atten- 
tion, and  have  borne  well  and  regularly. 
They  are  a  profitable  and  inexpensive  tree 
to  cultivafe,  and  we  hope  to  see  many  thou- 
sands of  them  set  out  during  the  coming 
season. 


PROFITS    OF     OI.IVES. 


When^it  comes  to  profits,  says  the  Tem- 
pleton.  Times,  olive  growers  can  show  figures 
that  should  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  Major 
Utt  has  an  olive  orchard  of  twenty-five 
bearing  trees,  planted  in  orchard  seven 
years  to  include  1886;  the  product  from  ten 
of  them  last  year  was  750  gallons  of  olives. 
He  sold  the  surplus  crop  at  forty  cents  per 
gallon,  casks  furnished,  or  $12  per  tree. 
Fifty  gallons  of  average  crop  to  the  tree  at 
twelve  years  from  the  planting  of  the  or- 
chard would  be  a  low  estimate  and  this 
amount  would  make  six  and  a  quarter  gal- 
lons of  oil.  Elwood  Cooper  gets  $10  a 
gallon  for  his  oil.  Increased  production 
will  lower  the  wholesale  price  to  $4  per 
gallon,  or  at  the  lowest  $25  per  tree,  equal 
to  $900  per  acre.  Allow  one-half  for  ex- 
penses au'd  interest  on  investment,  and  you 
have  the  net  sum  of  $450  per  acre  as  net 
profits.  Mr.  Loop  has  been  offered  eighty 
cents  a  gallon  for  all  the  pickles. 


OUR    WIUTE    INDU8TRT. 


The  leading  industry  of  the  land  owners 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Helena,  as  well  as 
those  throughout  the  entire  valley,  is  the 
culture  of  the  grape  and  wine  growing. 

The  subject  of  viticulture  is  ever  a  pro- 
fitable one  to  study  and  contemplate,  as*  all 
who  have  given  it  the  slightest  attention 
will  realize.  In  the  past  few  years  it  has 
assumed  vast  proportions,  and  its  import- 
ance cannot  be  over-estimated. 

THE    FIBST    VINKTABD. 

The  pioneer  vineyard  of  the  St.  Helena 
district  was  planted  in  the  year  1861.  For 
years  the  growth  of  the  wine  industry  was 
slow,  the  people  generally  regarding  it  with 
distrust.  It  was  positively  discouraging 
up  to  about  eleven  years  since,  when  a 
change  came  o'er  the  scener 

Men  who  had  devoted  their  lands  to  the 
raising  of  wheat  and  corn,  began  to  realize 
that  for  years  they  had  been  making  a  mere 
pittance,  compared  with  their  neighbors 
who  had  laid  out  their  broad  lands  in  vines. 


That  valuable  monthly  journal,  Feck's 
Farmer  and  Grape  Grower,  published  at 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  has  recently  been 
enlarged  and  much  improved,  and  the  sub- 
scription price  reduced  from  one  dollar  to 
fifty  cents  a  year. 


A  JiyKtcrioiM  Wine  Triable. 


The  attention  of  the  Viticultnral  Commig< 
sion  has  been  called  to  a  mysterious  wine 
trouble,  which  has  just  been  noticed  at 
Searsville,  near  Redwood  city.  The  vine* 
are  dying  off,  and  from  the  descriptions  at 
hand  the  disease  approaches  black  knot 
nearer  than  anything  else.  It  is  believed 
that  it  is  due  to  some  salt  in  the  soil.  Chief 
Viticultural  Officer  Wheeler  has  gone  thither 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  vines,  and 
to  secure  soil  for  analysis. 


A  Hew  FanKm. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Agricultural  Science,  in  New 
York,  recently.  Prof.  Scribner  annonnced 
the  discovery  of  a  new  and  unclassified  fun- 
gus attacking  the  grape  in  North  Carolina 
which  he  names  -'Oreeneria  fnliginea.'' 
This  fungus  bids  fair  to  take  the  grapes 
that  escape  the  black  rot.  This  makes  the 
fourth  species  of  rot  now  recognized  by 
scientists. 


RiK  Shipment*. 


But  few  of  Fresno's  citizens  realize  the 
immensity  of  the  raisin  and  .dried  fruit  in- 
dustry. Living  among  acres  and  acres  of 
orchard  and  vineyard,  the  fruit  question, 
except  to  those  whose  money  is  invested,  is 
of  but  little  interest.  The  stranger  sees, 
realizes,  and  is  properly  astonished.  The 
shipments  from  here  now  average  from 
three  to  four  carloads  of  raisins  and  one 
carload  of  dried  fruit  per  day.  This  is  an 
immense  output,  and  if  next  year  shows  a 
corresponding  increase  of  this  year,  as  does 
this  over  last,  the  daily  average  shipments 
of  '88  will  be  ten  cars  per  day. 


The  report  of  Mr.  Kyle,  manager  for  A. 
J.  and  D.  C.  Twogood,  published  in  the 
Press  and  HoriwuUurist,  says  that  as  far  as 
reports  have  come  in  regarding  the  raisin 
crop  of  1887,  they  are  very  favorable. 
Those  who  are  now  picking  found  that  their 
crops  were  so  much  heavier  than  they  ex- 
pected that  they  had  to  send  in  orders  for 
more  trays.  Etiwanda  will  have  an  im- 
mense crop.  They  have,'  already  bought 
6,000  trays,  and  they  expect  to  have  50,000 
boxes.  The  quality  of  the  grapes  is  all  that 
could  be  desired. 


HAWAIIAN    GUESTS. 


The  following  Hawaiians  have  arrived 
since  our  last  issue,  and  are  registered  at 
the  Occidental: 

H.  Waterhound, 

E.  J .  Little  &  wife, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Crugan, 
Chas.  P.  Bishop, 
W.  C.  King. 
J.  K.  Fariey, 
Mrs.  Ward, 
Miss  Ward, 
MisB  Titcomb, 

F.  S.  Sabson  &  wife, 
H.  M.  Whitney, 
A.  C.  Panara, 
Harry  Couzens, 
Mrs.  H.  Waterhouse, 
Robert  Lewers  &  wife. 


Spanish  Papebs  denounce  the  stretching 
of  wine  with  reduced  grain  spirit  in  Pasajes, 
a  small  port  on  the  Spanish-French  frontier, 
convenient  for  transportation  across  to 
France  of  the  sporious  wine.  The  rigorous 
control  on  the  part  of  the  Custom  House 
analysts  on  the  French  frontier  will  easily 
put  a  stop  to  that  nefarious  industry. 
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IS    TITICTJI.TVRE    A    FAILURE? 

In  a  discussion  of  the  question  lately  the 
Valley  Becord  remarks  as  follows: 

Califomians  get  unduly  excited  about 
everything  and  jump  into  speculations  with- 
out the  proper  amount  of  forethought  as  to 
the  probable  outcome  of  everybody  rushing 
into  the  same  kind  of  business.  After  a 
lapse  of  years  a  setback  takes  place  and  the 
disgust  engendured  thereby  creates  as  great 
an  anxiety  to  get  out  as  was  formerly  used 
to  get  in.  It  is  not  many  years  since  when 
vineyardists  were  digging  up  their  old  mis. 
sion  vices  because  no  price  could  be  obtained 
for  either  grape  or  wine.  Then  came  the 
rage  again  for  zinfandel  and  other  varieties. 
Everybody  rushed  in;  thousand  and  thou- 
sand and  thousand  of  acres  were  planted 
and  but  few  stopped  to  think  of  what  they 
were  going  to  do  with  the  grapes  when  the 
vineyards  all  come  into  mature  bearing.  The 
few  vines  that  yielded  three  or  four  years 
since,  readily  commanded  for  their  pro- 
duct $25  to  $30  per  ton.  Each  succeeding 
year  saw  a  dimunition  of  price  until  the 
present  year  a  beggarly  $10  or  $15  is  being 
offered  for  fine  variety  of  grapes.  Estimat- 
ing an  average  yield  of  threfi  tons  per  acre 
and  $3  as  the  cojt  of  picking  and  hauling; 
this  would  net  to  the  vineyardist  an  average 
of  about  $9  per  ton  for  his  grapes  or  about 
$27  per  acre.  The  cost  of  cultivation, 
pruning,  etc.,  etc.,  would  be  somewhere  near 
$20  per  acre  leaving  a  bare  $7  as  the  inter- 
est on  an  investment  of  probably  approx- 
imating $250,  not  3  per  cent. 

The  fruit  orchards  have  paid  from  $50  to 
$200  with  the  same  cost  and  care.     Immedi- 
ately the  average  Californian  begins  to  talk 
about  digging  up  his  vineyard  and  planting 
trees,  not  stopping  to  consider  whether  his 
depression  is  likely  to  last,  whether  there  is 
a  reason  for  its  cause   and   whether   that 
cause  cannot  be  averted.     These  gentlemen 
do  not  stop  to  CDnsider  whether  the  same 
causes  that  have  affected  the  vineyard  inter- 
est will  not  eventually  act  upon  the  fruit  in- 
terest as  well.     Have  they  not  already  done 
so?  Have  not  the  fruit  men  gallantly  mej 
the   occasion   and  by  proper  means   made 
such  disposal  of  their  products  as  to  place 
themselves  upon  profitable  vantage  ground? 
It  is  not  a  fact  that  the  officers   of  the 
vitioultural  association  sounded  the  alarm 
several  years  since  and  plainly  told  the  vine 
growers  that  only  by  a  system  of  cooperation 
could  they  arrange  for  a  profitable  disposal 
of  crops  in  the  future?     A  system  of  wine- 
ries,   cellarage    and    banking   facility   was 
pointed  out  as  being  very  needful,  but  us 
the  vineyardist  had  no  grapes  to  sell  on  the 
second  and  third  year  of  his  vineyard,  he 
treated  the    matter    with    indifference    or 
Mioawberlike,    "waited   for    something   to 
turn  up."  His  fourth  year  (generally  that 
of    86)  gave  him  a  poor  crop,  but  pretty 
fair  prices.     The   market  at  the  begining 
of  87  was  tolerably  bare  of  wine,  and  vine- 
yardist chuckled  over  a  prospective  big  crop 
and    prospective   big  prices.     But    natuie 
mulcted  him  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  his 
crop  and  a  few  members  of  the  wine  inter- 
est in  San  Francisco  decreed  low  prices  for 
grapes,    and  at    once    every   little   winery 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
State  followed  suit  and  made  their  thieving 
offers  even  lower  than  those  of  the  big  ]A»b- 
bers. 

The  confiding  vineyardist  has  no  winery, 
no  cellar,  no  capital  and  consequently  is 
forced  to  accept  any  price  which  will  pay 
for  picking  and  hauling,  that  the  wineries 
see  fit  to  offer.  He  sees  his  brother  of  the 
orchard  doing  well  and  at  once  resolves  to 


dig  up  his  vineyard  and  plant  trees.  He 
does  not  stop  to  consider  whether  there  is  a 
remedy  and  if  so,  how  it  can  be  applied. 
His  best  and  truest  remedy  is  to  dispose  of 
enough  of  his  vineyard  to  put  himself  in 
possession  of  capiial  to  work  his  land  in 
good  shape  gather  his  grapes  and  crush 
them  himself,  procure  the  necessary  cooper- 
age, build  a  cellar  and  inform  himself  about 
the  simple  means  of  fermentation,  racking 
and  keeping  his  wines.  This  takes  some 
capital  and  some  more  will  be  required  to 
keep  the  wine  two  or  three  years  until  it  is 
fit  to  put  upon  the  market.  We  shall  pro- 
bably be  told  that  the  vineyardist  is  unable 
to  do  this,  that  he  cannot  command  the 
capital  etc.  etc.  Probably  not,  but  by  co- 
operation he  can.  The  old  story  of  the 
single  stick's  weakness  and  the  invincible 
strength  of  the  bundle,  need  not  be  dilated 
upon.  A  moderate  winery  plant  is  not  very 
expensive.  There  are  plenty  of  hills  gen- 
erally near  enough  to  viiieyards  to  form  ex- 
cellent cellars.  Wine  presses  are  reasonably 
cheap  and  cooperage  can  bo  supplied  at 
moderate  rates.  If  the  wineries  can  afford 
to  pay  for  a  year  old  sound  Zinfandel  IS 
cents  per  gallon,  the  grower  can  or  ought  to 
be  able  to  hold  himself,  at  the  same  price- 
To  do  this  requires  capital.  JThe  cooper- 
ative wineries  should  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  local  bank's  representative  and  funds 
advanced  by  that  bank  upon  the  storage  in 
the  wine  vaults.  Let  this  winery  buy  its 
grapes  as  cheaply  as  it  can.  The  seller  of 
the  grapes  becomes  a  participant  in  the  pro- 
fit of  the  winery  as  a  stock-holder  and  if  he 


lijsses  money  in  producing  grapes,  he  gains 
it  in  the  product  of  wine.  If  the  prices  of 
grapes  are  high  the  prices  of  wine  will 
surely  be  high  also. 

Besides  this  year  will  probably  solve  the 
question  of  the  must  condensing  process. 
The  falling  off  of  the  wine  product  of  France 
is  yearly  equal  to  the  whole  product  of 
Califoruia.  IT  the  condi  nsatiou  of  must  and 
its  export  to  Fiance,  is  a  success,  that  pro- 
cess alone  will  be  carried  on  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  make  the  grape  crop  for  many 
future  years  to  come,  command  not  less  than 
$15  net  to  the  producer.  At  this  figure 
grapi  «  will  pay.  At  a  less  one  they  will  not 
A  good  bearing  vineyard  ought  to  be  worth 
from  $300  to  $500  per  acre  and  pay  10  per 
Ci  nt  interest  on  those  figures.  They  are 
worth  a  good  deal  more  in  France  and  Ger- 
many and  will  be  here  also,  at  some  not  far 
distant  day. 

This  talk  of  sacrificing  vineyards  is  the 
veriest  bosh.  Keep  up  ypui  vineyard. 
Don't  plant  any  more  until  you  have  secured 
wine  making  and  cellarage  facilities.  Be 
able  to  age  your  wine  and  will  find  your  20 
cent  article  will  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
years,  command  at  least  75  cents  to  $1  per 
gallon  readily.  The  wine  merchants  co- 
operate against  the  vineyardist  and  the  lat- 
ter should  show  fight  by  adopting  the 
enemy's  tactics.  The  wine  merchant  is  rich 
»nd  became  so  by  reason  of  cooperation. 
The  vineyardist  is  poor  from  the  want  of  it. 


Subscribe  for  the  MKjicaiUT. 


THE    FUREIGN    TIHTAOE. 


The  Ifiine  Trade  Eemew  of  London  in  a 
recent  issue  remarks  as  follows: 

The  reports  which  we  publish  upon  the 
vineyards  of  the  principal  winr-producing 
countries  will  be  read  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  true  that  here  and  there  the 
vines  have  suffered  from  local  or  other 
causes,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  year's 
vintage  certainly  promises  to  be  above  the 
average  for  the  last  few  pears.  For  the 
most  part,  exceptionally  favorable  weather 
haslprevailed  throughout  the  most  critical 
periods,  and  the  result  is  that  the  grapes 
are  sweet  and  well  developed.  Another 
matter  for  congratulation  is  that  the  phyl  - 
loxera,  the  great  enemy  of  vigneron,  really 
appears  to  have  been  successfully  grappK  d 
with  in  France,  and  that  mildew  has  not 
been  nearly  so  destructive  as  it  has  b.'en  in 
some  previous  seasons.  Altogether,  the 
vineyard  proprietors,  possessing  both  abun- 
dance and  quality  in  the  grapes,  ought  as  a 
body  to  have  a  fairly  prosperous  year.  The 
unfortunate  owners  of  hail-swept  vineyards 
must,  of  course,  suffer  much  loss,  but  they 
are,  happily,  only  rare  exceptions,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  proprietors  are  indulg- 
ing in  pleasant  anticipations  of  a  good  and 
prolific  yield.  Our  Bordeaux  correspondent 
is  almost  jubilant  over  the  prospect  in  his 
district,  and  our  reports  from  Reims,  Cog- 
nac, Oporto,  Mayence  and  other  places 
scarcely  indicate  the  presence  of  a  sing  e 
cloud  to  throw  a  shadow  over  the  general 
rejoicing  From  the  Jeiez  report  we  gather 
that  the  vintage  in  Spain  will  produce  good 
quality,  though  the  quantity  may  not  be 
greater  than  it  was  last  year,  or  even  so 
great. 


EAST   BOUND    THROXJOH    FREia.HT. 


Forwarded  by  the  SoTithern  Pacific  Co.,  Sept.,  1887. 


FOBWAKDED    FEOM 


In  Pounds. 


Artiolks. 

San  FRAiicreoo 

Oakland. 

Loa  Anoblbs. 

COLTON. 

Sacbajibnto. 

San  Josk. 

Stockton. 

Martsville. 

Barlej'                    

53,250 

2,721,000 

213,120 

70,430 

iswiooo 

5,635,170 
87,780 
31,340 
21,940 
34,340 
105,930 

'  l'5,086 

9,030 

43,360 

241,720 

1,352,140 

62,040 

2,730 

25,850 

1,615,030 

"21,656 



119,950 

"2."976 

117!420 
1,403,040 



Blankets  and  Woolen  Goods 

Borax 

Brandy 

'  92,'356 
3,649,'3b6 

■•23,'200 

69,-500 

1,300 

9i786 
1,689,460 

28lii66 

262,470 

China  Merchandise 

360 

Clothing,  California  Manufactured. . 

Copper  Cement 

iiiseo 

Dry  Goods 

1,070 
153,260 



Fish  Pickled 

20,000 
20,520 

261,860 
118,950 

125,720 

447,090 
5,424,740 

1,252,620 
1,952,570 

120,'oo6 

1,321,770 
21,220 

"      Green  Deciduous 

':..'. 

Glue 

Hair 

8,210 

silvJio 

57,100 
Sl.lBiJ 

"40;  766 
112,420 

Hides 

91,690 



44,570 

416,910 
20,000 
27,870 

131,240 

101,770 
157,790 

40,410 



Matting .'. 

Merchandise,  Asiatic  (in  bond) 

Miscellaneous 

33,620 

66,710 

209,390 

16,090 

"  iiiiio 

31,710 

26,380 

lUO 

116,250 

6,650 

53,610 

Oils 

Oil,  Whale 

329,610 

23,110 

594,010 

23,110 

7,650 

20,000 

154,100 

2,177,070 

3l6,'i86 

274,270 

24,420 

71,980 

3,069,590 

144,430 

3.641,360 

2,531,370 

92,490 

3,336,150 

883,170 

6,400 

96,140 

Ores 

Powder  and  Explosives 

1 

43,270 

Raisins 

135,030 

Rice 

45.070 

Seed 

26,880 

Silk 



Silk  Goods 

SvruD 

Tea 

42,870 

114,430 

"l4,'946 

Whalebone 

'"i,'456 

10,950 

Wine 

375,010 
283,880 



409,070 

107,410 

93,150 

Wool,  Grease 

"     Pulled 

Totals 

27,597,380 

5,440,110 

1,592.210 

451,400 

9,036,000 

5,166,700 

149,540 

1,763.450 

Xl.eocix^lt'u.la.tloTa.. 


San  Francisco. 
27,697,380 


Oakland. 
5,440,110 


Los  Angeles. 
1,592,210 


Sacramento. 
9,036,000 


San  Jose. 
5,1*46,700 


Stockton. 
149,540 


MarysTille. 
1,763,450 


Colton. 
451,490 


Grand  Total. 
61,196,880 


Oct.  14,  1887 
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REPORr    OF    CIEOROE    WEST. 


Ckiinmlsaioner  tor  the  San  Joaquin  District. 
Stockton,  June  30,  1887. 

To  iM  Board  of  State 

VitimUtural  Commissiotxers. 

OxnTLEMEN: — A  review  of  the  progress 
made  in  viticnltare  in  this  district  since  my 
Inst  report  is  very  gratifying.  Two  years 
years  ago  the  only  counties  that  made  any 
pretensions  toward  grape  growing  were  San 
Joaqnin  and  Fresno,  while  now  the  greatest 
interest  is  taken  in  viticulture  throughout  the 
whole  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  there  has 
been  an  immense  increase  in  the  acreage 
both  of  wine  and  raisin  grapes,  notably  in 
Fresno  County. 

SAN  JOAQUIN    COUNTY. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  an  exact 
estimate  of  the  acreage  planted  in  vines  in 
San  Joaquin  county  for  the  reason  that  the 
lands  were  long  since  divided  into  com- 
paratively small  holdings,  and  as  they  art 
almost  universally  fine  and  nearly  all  well 
adapted  to  grape  growing;  a  great  many 
small  vineyards  have  been  planted  the  ex- 
act acreage  of  which  has  been  impossible  to 
obtain.  However,  I  consider  2,000  acres  a 
low  estimate  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  nearly  all  the  vine- 
yards that  have  been  planted  in  the  past 
two  years  have  been  planted  in  the  very 
choicest  varieties  of  vines,  the  preference 
for  wine  grapes  being  for  the  Tannat,  Cab- 
ernet Sauvignon,  Cabernet  Franc,  Mon, 
dense,  Verdot,  Malbeck,  St.  Macaire,  Petit 
Bousohet,  Trousseau  and  Mataro  for  red 
wines;  the  FoUe  Blanche,  White  Prolific, 
Boal  and  Colombar  for  white  wines  and 
brandies.  For  fable  grapes,  the  Black 
Prince,  Tokay,  Emperor  and  Black  Ferrara, 
are  almost  exclusively  planted. 

I  would  urge  the  planting  of  resistant 
stocks  in  all  cases,  the  extra  expense  being 
amply  npaid  by  permanency  of  the  vine- 
yard secured  thereby. 

PROSPECTS   OF   INCREASED    ACBEAGE. 

It  is  probable  that  the  coming  winter  will 
see  a  large  increase  in  the  acreage  of  vines, 
as  the  profits  derived  from  the  industry  in 
this  section  are  very  satisfactory,  the  yield 
being  phenominally  heavy  and  the  quality 
of  the  product  excellent.  San  Joaquin 
county  is  so  situated  that  both  sweet  and 
dry  wines  can  be  produced.  No  vineyards 
are  planted  in  raisin  grapes  for  the  reason 
that  the  season  lor  drying  is  so  short  as  to 
make  the  venture  hazardous. 


TABLE   GBAFES. 

Table  grapes  of  a  quality  unexcelled  are 
produced  on  the  black  lands  around  Stock- 
ton and  a  considerable  acreage  is  devoted 
to  their  culture.  These  grapes  are  mostly 
shipped  to  the  Eastern  markets,  and  the 
profits  of  the  growers  are  very  large.  I 
look  for  wonderful  developments  in  this 
branch  of  the  industry.  Lands  can  be  pur- 
chased at  from  $50  to  $150  per  acre  accord- 
ing to  location  and  many  of  our  wheat 
farms  will  be  subdivided  and  sold  at  those 
flgnres  during  the  coming  winter. 

No  irrigation  whatever  is  required  for  the 
growth  of  the  vine  in  most  i-arts  of  San 
Joaquin  county  and  wherever  it  is  practiced 
unnecessarily,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
quality  of  the  product. 

STANISLAUS    AND  MEBCED   COUNTIES. 

Stanislaus  and  Merced  countiee  are  just 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  grape 
growing  to  the  future  developments  of  their 
lands.  Both  these  counties  contain  a  small 
acreage  of  old  vines  and  a  more  considerable 
acreage  of  vines  of  recent  plantation.  Good 


wines  have  been  made  in  both  counties,  and 
with  the  better  varieties  of  vines  now  being 
planted  we  may  reasonably  expect  an  im- 
provement in  the  product.  Raisins  of  ex- 
cellent quality  will  undoubtedly  be  pro- 
duced, as  the  warm  dry  nights  would  seem 
especially  adapted  to  the  curing  of  the 
grape.  Both  of  these  counties  contain 
countless  acres  of  fine  land,  all  of  which 
has  been  devoted  to  wheat  growing. 

Several  irrigation  schemes  are  assuming 
definite  shape,  and  a  large  amount  of  land 
will  soon  be  placed  on  the  market.  It  is 
probable  that  both  Stanislaus  and  Merced 
counties  will  make  the  same  rapid  advance- 
ment that  has  been  made  in  the  more  south- 
ern county  of  Fresno. 

FBESNO  COUNTY. 

No  county  in  the  district  can  show  such 
wonderful  development  in  so  short  a  time 
as  Fresno.  At  the  time  of  my  last  report 
the  acreage  of  this  county  was  placed  at 
7,500  acres,  while  now  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  statistics  appended  to  this  report  that 
nearly  15,000  acres  are  planted  in  raisin  and 
wine  grapes,  of  which  9,500  acres  are  in 
raisin  grapes  the  balance  in  wine  grapes. 
The  profits  from  both  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry are  satisfactory  to  the  growers. 

The  vintage  of  last  season  amounted  to 
about  1,500,000  gallons  of  wine,  nearly  all 
of  which  has  been  sold  at  remunerative 
prices.  The  vintage  of  1887  will  be  much 
heavier  as  a  large  acreage  of  young  vines 
will  be  in  bearing.  A  large  part  of  the 
young  plant  of  Fresno  county  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  Port,  Sherry  and  Brandy 
varieties,  it  being  generally  conceded  that 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  will  excel  in  these 
products.  Fresno  county  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  banner  raisin  producing  county  of 
the  State,  the  climate  being  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  the  curing  of  the  grape, 

THE    EAISIN    INDUSTRY. 

The  raisin  pack  of  1886  was  about  250,000 
boxes,  and  the  amount  will  be  materially 
increased  this  season.  The  profits  of  the 
business  are  large  and  it  is  one  particularly 
attractive  to  people  of  limited  means,  the 
heavy  investments  necessary  to  the  wine 
business  not  being  required.  Many  grow- 
ers sell  their  products  to  the  packers,  in 
the  sweat  boxes  and  realize  a  handsome  in- 
come from  a  small  acreage  of  vines.  An 
immense  number  of  small  vineyards  will  be 
planted  this  winter  in  raisin  grapes  through- 
out Fresno  county. 

A  few  years  ago  the  only  vineyards  in 
the  county  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Fresno  City,  but  lately  largo  tracts  of 
land  both  north  and  south  have  been 
brought  under  irrigation  and  planted  in 
vines. 

The  vineyards  around  Mintum  and  Ma- 
dera in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  are 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  wine  growing, 
while  around  Fowler,  Selma  and  Kingsbnrg 
on  the  south,  the  preference  is  given  to 
raisins.  Appended  to  this  report  will  be 
found  a  complete  list  of  the  vine  growers 
of  Fresno  county,  together  with  the  number 
of  acres  and  varieties  of  vines  planted  by 
each.  Had  it  been  practicable  I  should 
have  made  a  similar  list  from  the  other 
counties  in  my  district,  but  the  acreage  of 
vines  did  not  warrant  the  expenditure  which 
would  have  been  required  to  canvass  so 
large  a  territory. 

•        TULABE   COUNTY. 

Tulare  county  is  at  last  realizing  the  fact 
that  she  has  countless  acres  of  tine  land 
well  adapted  to  grape  growing,  but  it  is 
only  within  the  past  three  years  that  uny 


There  are  probably  800  acres  of  vines  in  the 
connty  principally  in  raisin  grapes,  and  as 
the  conditions  are  similar,  her  products  will 


undoubtedly  equal  those  of  Fresno  in  ex- 
cellence. 

Kern  (ynnty  also  has  planted  a  con- 
siderable acreage  of  vineyard  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  as  a  heavy  immigration  is 
pouring  into  the  whole  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  the  won- 
derful resources  of  this  county  will  be  more 
fully  developed.  Regarding  the  future  of 
the  industry  in  general,  I  have  no  fears. 
Prices  for  grapes  this  season  are  very  low, 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  depression  will  be 
of  long  duration. 

The  business  of  condensing  must  is  in  its 
infancy,  and  when  fully  developed  will  un- 
doubtedly relieve  the  market  of  a  large  part 
of  the  surplus  crop.  Our  principal  trouble 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  our  wines 
have  been  marketed  too  young,  but  I  be- 
lieve most  growers  will  now  hold  them  un- 
til they  are  properly  matured,  and  sales  in 
the  East  will  be  materially  increased  in 
consequence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  West. 

Commissioner  for  the  San  Joaquin  D'strlct. 


Yon  can  easily  see  the  immense  advantage 
of  carefnl  management  in  this  mode  over 
that  of  using  watc^r  and  green  grapes.  Not 
only  is  fermentation  secured  in  a  normal 
time  and  manner,  but  the  quality  of  the 
wine  produced  is  kept  strictly  up  to  the 
highest  standard  the  grapes  used  are  capa- 
ble of  producing. 

"  I  claim  nothing  new  in  this,  for  it  is 
generally  known  to  experienced  wine  men, 
but  I  am  led  to  speak  of  it  from  the  allu- 
sion to  green  apples  and  water  as  a  fermen- 
tation producer,  becaise  I  consider  it  of  the 
highest  importance  that  anything  calculat- 
ed, as  they  certainly  are,  to  impair  the 
quality  of  the  wine  produced  here  should 
be  guarded  against.  And  as  they  are  en- 
tirely unnecessary,  I  hope  for  the  sake  ol 
onr  reputations  they  will  not  be  longer 
used." 


BlrACK    BOr    IN    ORAPES. 


AN    EXPERT'S    OPINION. 


: 


important   plantations    have    been    made. 


The  attention  of  Mr.  R.  Lochman.  fore- 
man at  the   Napa  Valley  Winery,  has  been 
called  to  a  paragraph  appearing  in  a  recent 
St.  Helena  paper,  to  the  effect  that  owing  to 
an  increased  percentage  of  sugar  in  this  sea- 
son's grapes,   fermentation   was    rendered 
very  difficult,  and  while  some  wine-makers 
used  water  to   reduce   the   percentage    of 
sugar,  others  used  green  apples  and  claimed 
the   same   effect  therefrom  without  impair- 
ing the   quality    of    the    wine.      "Of    al 
things,'' says   Mr.   Lochman,  "we   should 
avoid  impairing  the  quality  of  the  wine  pro- 
duced in  Napa  valley.     The   admixture  of 
green  apples  cannot   but  produce  this.     No 
one  would  think  of  making  wine  from  green 
grapes,  why  then   spoil   good  wine  by  mix- 
ing them?     It  is  a  remedy  in  my  judgment 
little   superior  to  water,  and   either  remedy 
is  about  as  bad  as  the   trouble   intended  to 
be  cured.     When   the  wine  on  the  pomace 
carrying  an  excess  of   sugar  has  fermented 
all   that  it  will,  I  press  it   out,  draw  it  (the 
must)  off  into  a  separate  vat,  and  put  into 
it  grapes  freshly  crushed,  adding  about  25 
per  cent,  of  new  material  where  there  is  a 
large  excess  of  sugar,  and  including  in  this 
some  of  the  Berger  variety,  they  possessing 
better  fermenting  qualities  than  any  other 
grape  we  have.     The  effect  you  can  easily 
see  is  this,  that  s'o  far  as  the  already  partly 
fermented  must  is  concerned  on  which  an 
effect  is  sought,  the   added  material  is  like 
so   much   water;  the   percentage  of   sugar 
may  bs   the   same  in  both  the  grapes  that 
made    the  must    and    those    making    the 
the  added  wine  on  the  pomace,  but  the  one 
having  already  partially  fermented,  the  ad- 
dition of  fresh  juice  at  once  reduces  it.     I 
say  it  is  like  water  only  so  far  as  the  old 
stock  is  concerned,  because  of  the  difference 
between  them,  caused  by  greenness  in  the 
one  and  partial  fermentation  in  the  other. 
And  of  course  it  is  best  to  use  grapes  car- 
rying as  low  a  percentags  of   sugar  as  ob- 
tainable, but  fresh  grapes  of  the  same  vari- 
ety and  carrying  the  same  percentage  as  the 
old  stock,  will  accomplish  the  same  result. 
"  I  have,  in  the  ease  of  grapes  carrying 
24  and  25  per  cent,  of  sugar,  used  Berger 
only  in  fermenting,  and  found  that   about 
one-sixth    in    quantity    of    Berger    added, 
caused  a  rapid  and   perfect  fermentation 


Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  being  asked  if  there  was  any 
reason  to  expect  good  results  from  the  em- 
plopment  of  the  sulphate  of   copper   reme- 
dies in  the  case  of  black  rot  in  grapes,  says: 
"I  have  to  say  that  the  experiments  made 
this  season  with  these   remedies  have   de- 
monstrated that  they  are   of   no   value   in 
treating  this  disease.     Their   very  decided 
action  in  preventing   development  of   the 
mildew    (Peronospora    mticola),    and    the 
gray  or  brown  rot,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
growth   of  this  fungus  in  the  berries,  had 
led  US  to  hope  that  we  might  by   the   same 
means  control  the  genuine  black  rot,  but 
the  experience  of  the  past  few  weeks  has 
clearly  shown  that,  however  effective   the 
the  remedies  may  be  in  the  one  case,  they 
are  of  no  value  in  the  other.     Bagging  the 
clusters  when  they  are  about  half  grown,  is 
to-day  the  only  method  known  to  be   effec- 
tive in  preventing  the  true  black  rot.     It  is 
very  evident  that  grape  growers  have  mis- 
taken the  brown  for  the  black  rot  in  those 
cases  where  they  claim   to  have   cured  or 
prevented  the  rot  by  the  application  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper  compounds. 

It  was  through  scientific  research   that 
the  remedies  now  employed  for  the   downy 
mildew  were  discovered,  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  habits  of  the   fungus   (Peronospora) 
is  so  complete  that  we  are  able   to   demon- 
strate the  amount  of  material   required  as 
well  as  the  time  when  the  application  should 
be  made  in  order  to  insure  success.     By 
like  scientific  studies  we   may  hope   to  be 
able  to  overcome  the  ravages  of   the  black 
rot.     The   two  fungi— Peronospora  viticoUi 
and  Physalospora  Bidwelli    are  very  unlike 
to  their  botanical  characters  and  habits  of 
growth.     With   respect  to   the   former  our 
knowledge  is  very  complete,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  much  remains  to  be  discovered. 
The   chief    of  the   section  of   Vegetable 
Pathology  has  clearly  described   and  illus- 
trated the  several  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  fungus  of  the  black  rot,  but  we  have 
yet  to  learn  how  the  sporadia  escape  from 
the  organs  in  which  they  are  formed,  and 
exactly  how  the  infection  of  the  berries   is 
brought  about,  and  conditions  which   favor 
or  which  are  unfavorable  to  th»  germination 
of  the  several  spore  forms  belonging  to  this 
fungus.     When  the  biology  of  this  fungus 
is  fully  understood,  it  is   possible   that  we 
may  discover  some  vulnerable  point  in   its 
development  which  will  indicate  a  success- 
ful line  of  treatment."} 


Muscat  Gbapes  from  Valencia  fetched 
in  the  fruit  market  of  Marseilles,  the  equiv- 
alent of  $6  to  $8,  aooording  to  quaUty  per 
100  kilogrammes. 
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The  Mbechant,  in  a  recent  issue,  referr- 
ing to  the  enormous  profit  which  yearly 
accrues  to  the  governments  of  France  and 
Germany  from  the  manufacture  of  beet 
sugar,  suggested  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry in  California.  It  seems  now  that  at 
that  very  time  the  subject  had  attracted  the 
attention  and  was  under  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  leading  sugar  manufacturer  on 
the  coast,  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  information  that  might  be 
picked  up  by  correspondence,  Mr.  Spreck- 
els went  to  Europe  and  spent  a  considerable 
length  of  time  in  investigating  the  growth 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  process  of  man- 
ufacture. The  result  of  his  researches  were 
so  satisfactory  that  he  determined  to  intro. 
duce  this  great  and  most  profitable  indus- 
try into  California.  Mr.  Spreckels  found 
the  beet-sugar  farmers  about  Magdeburg, 
Germany,  capitalists  and  bankers.  They 
have  raised  the  value  of  their  lands  to  $1,- 
000  per  acre,  and  some  of  it  in  fact  sells  as 
high  as  $1,500  an  acre.  The  owner  of 
twenty  acres  of  land  is  rich.  The  grower  is 
also  a  manufacturer,  the  farmers  being 
banded  together  and  all  owning  shares  in  a 
manufacturing  plant.  During  the  last  sev- 
enteen years  they  have  raised  the  saccha- 
rine matter  from  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  to 
fourteen  per  cent,  making  thereby  as  high 
as  eighty  per  cent,  profit  by  the  use  of  a 
certain  process.  Mr.  Spreckels  proposes  to 
try  the  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  and  he 
will  invest  over  $300,000  on  the  first  plant. 


He  bought  while  abroad  a  quantity  of  spe- 
cial machinery  which  has  never  before  been 
introduced  into  this  country  and  to  the  use 
of  which  is  due  the  high  and  profitable  rate 
of  production  in  Germany.  Seed  is  now 
on  the  way  from  Magdeburg  and  also  from 
France,  so  that  the  enterprise  witl  be  started, 
as  far  as  material  and  machinery  is  con- 
cerned, on  a  basis  similar  to  the  experimen- 
tal tests  made  in  Germany.  It  only,  then, 
remains  to  be  seen  what  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  California  will  add  to  the  value  of 
the  production.  The  result  of  this  experi- 
ment, backed  as  it  is  by  unlimited  capital 
and  the  best  practical  skill  in  America,  will 
be  awaited  with  much  interest  by  the  agri- 
culturalists of  California.  Its  success  will 
be  the  means  of  opening  up  another  avenue 
of  wealth,  with  unlimited  possibilities  in 
future.  Mr.  Spreckels,  in  his  statement 
about  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  beet- 
grower  in  Germany,  does  not  exagerate  in 
the  least.  The  growth  of  the  industry  in 
that  country,  fostered  under  the  jealous 
and  watchful  care  of  the  government,  has 
developed  into  proportions  which  have 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  cane  sugar. 
The  manufacturers  of  France,  surrounded 
as  they  are  by  the  most  careful  restrictions, 
cannot  compete  with  the  German  producer 
in  the  matter  of  cheapness,  and  this  is 
really  the  chief  incentive  to  the  strong  op- 
position which  they  have  made  to  the  meet- 
ing of  a  continental  congress,  which  might 
result  in  thejabrogation  of  the  bounty  sys- 
tem which  is  at  present  being  agitated  by 
the  English  manufacturers.  What  can  be 
done  in  Germany  can  be  done  to  as  good  if 
not  a  better  advantage  in  California.  The 
extra  expense  of  labor  will  be  more  than 
met  by  the  heavier  crop  which  our  lands 
will  produce.  California  is  naturally  adapted 
for  this  business,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar 
will  be  one  of  our  leading  industries. 


The  viticultural  display  at  the  Mechan- 
ics' Fair  was  the  best  and  most' varied  that 
has  ever  been  exhibited  in  this  city.  No 
stronger  evidence  could  have  been  furnished 
of  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  enter- 
prising vineyardists  of  California.  Such  a 
lavish  outpouring  of  the  wealth  of  vine  and 
olive  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  minds  of 
visitors  from  the  East  and  Europe  with  a 
fitting  idea  of  the  resources  of  this  State,  and 
convince  them  that  the  stories  of  enormous 
vegetable  growth,  which  are  apt  to  be  re- 
ceived abroad  with  an  incredulous  smile, 
are  based  on  something  more  material  than 
fiction.  The  vineyard  and  olive  groves  of 
California  are  still  in  their  infancy,  yet  their 
products  are  already  entering  into  active 
competition  with  those  of  countries  which 
have  for  over  a  century  controlled  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  business.  California  wines 
are  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  connoiseurs 
of  the  old  world,  even  now,  and  a  demand 
for  them  is  steadily  growing  in  the  great 
centers  of  the  foreign  wine  trade.  If  ap- 
preciated so  highly  at  this  early  stage,  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  future,  with  vines 
matured  by  age,  and  a  largely  increased 
area  of  lands  in  vineyards?  The  progress 
which  is  now  being  made  is  something  mar- 
vellous. Visitors  to  the  fair  during  the  past 
few  years  must  have  remarked  the  vast  im- 
provement in  the  late  exhibition,  even  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  year  previous. 
And  yet  many  of  the  wine-producing  dis- 
tricts made  but  a  feeble  showing.  Only 
three  of  the  leading  counties  were  repre- 
sented in  a  manner  befitting  the  importance 
of  the  industry.  Fresno,  in  particular, 
might  have  done  better.    Its  exhibit  was 


confined  to  one  vineyard — the  Malter — 
which  was  undoubtedly  a  host  in  itself. 
The  formidable  display  in  this  solitary  in- 
stance only  made  the  absence  of  othern 
more  striking,  and  suggested  the  belief  that 
if  there  were  many  more  like  it  at  home, 
the  magniftoeut  and  profuse  display  of  the 
northern  counties  might  have  paled  into  in- 
significance. Sonoma  county  carried  off 
the  palm  for  the  best  and  most  varied  ex- 
hibit, with  Santa  Clara  coming  in  a  good 
second.  Napa  county  ranked  third  in  the 
general  display,  but  to  it  was  awarded  the 
the  premium  for  the  best  display  of  wines 
by  any  county  in  the  State.  In  table 
grapes,  Sonoma  valley  received  the  premi- 
um, variety  and  excellence  considered, 
while  Napa  again  carried  off  the  premium 
for  the  best  display  aud  quality  of  wine 
grapes.  In  this  department,  the  aecond 
premium  was  awarded  to  Sonoma  valley. 
In  olive  oils,  the  exhibit  of  George  F 
Hooper  of  Sonoma  valley  received  the  pre 
mium,  and  the  same  gentleman  carried  ofl 
first  honors  for  the  best  samples  of  picklet 
olives. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  uutiiin; 
energy  and  unflagging  zeal  displayed  b; 
Captain  J.  H.  Drnmmond  and  Mrs.  Kal. 
F,  Warfield,  in  the  interest  of  the  Sonoma 
valley  display,  met  wilh  a  speci^tl  recogu  • 
tion  from  the  Committee  of  Awards.  Asii'i 
from  their  magnificent  aud  varied  individu- 
al displays,  the  success  attained  by  Sonomi 
valley  may  be  justly  attributed  in  a  greai 
measure  to  the  combined  exertions  of  thest 
representative  and  enterprising  vineyard- 
ists. Although  standing  out  prominently 
as  individual  exhibitors,  their  sole  prid 
seemed  to  be  bound  up  in  the  success  of 
their  district.  This  was  the  acme  of  their 
hopes,  and  the  eventual  realization  of 
which  cau  be  safely  said  to  have  been  a 
greater  sourcj  of^congratulation,  than  any 
individual  honors  which  might  have  been 
showered  upon  them. 


The  following  is  a  summarized  state- 
ment of  the  wine  imports,  and  exports  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  month  ending 
July  31st,  and  for  the  seven  months  ending 
the  same,  compared  with  corresponding 
periods  of  1886.  The  imports  of  Champagne 
for  July  1887,  were  14,790  dozen,  against 
13,686  dozen  in  the  same  month  of  1886. 
For  the  seven  months  including  in  July 
1887,  135,168  dozen,  against  117,334  in  same 
period  of  1886.  The  value  of  the  imports 
for  the  seven  months  of  1887,  being '$1,845, 
620  against  $1,576,175  in  1886. 

Of  stilll  wines  they  were  imported  in  July 
1887,  in  gallons  177,200,  and  in  bottles 
214,334  dozen,  against  214,834  gallons  and 
18,920   dozen  in  the  same  period  of  1886. 

For  Seven  months  ending  Julj'  1887,  the 
imports  were  1,969,304  gallons,  and  850,969 
dozen,  against  2,087,662  gallons  and  163,448 
dozen  for  the  same  period  in  1886.  The 
value  of  imports  for  seven  months  of  1887, 
were  $2,133,082,  against  $2,264,264,  for  the 
same  period  of  1886. 

The  exports  of  foreign  Champagne  and 
other  sparkling  wines  during  July  1887^ 
were  321  dozen,  against  104  dozen  in  July 

1886.  For  the  seven  months  ending  July 
31  1887,  2002  dozen,  against  2,343  dozen  in 
same  period  of  1886.  The  value  of  exports 
for  seven  months  of  1887,  was  $25,280 
against  $30,077  in  1886. 

Of  Foreign  still  wines  3,725  gallons,  were 
exported  in  July  1887,  against  5,655  gallons 
and  210  dozen  in  same  period  of  1886. 
During  the   seven   months   ending  July  31 

1887,  the  exports  were  30,975  gallons  and 
2,996    dozen,   against  38,695    gallons  and 


3,828  dozen  in  1886.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports during  the  latter  term  in  18»7,  was 
$27,997  against.  $36,598  in  1886. 

Domestic  wines  were  exported  in  July 
1887,  to  the  extent  of  25,580  gallons  and 
422  dozen  in  the  same  period  of  1886. 

For  seven  months  of  1887,  ending  in  July 
the  exports  were  2,972  dozen  and  196,672 
gallons,  against  2,641  dozen  aud  90,355  gal- 
lons, in  same  period  of  1886.  The  value  of 
exports  in  seven  months  of  18S7,  was  $141, 
932  against  $87,618  in  same  p.  nod  of  1886. 


One  of  the  most  varied  and  tasteful  ex- 
hibits at  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Kate  F.  Warfield  of  Glen  E.len  in 
Sonoma  county.  The  San  Francisco  jour- 
uals  have  been  unanimous  in  their  com- 
mendation, and  the  following  extract  from 
the  Evening  Post  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
tenor  of  the  many  laudatory  notices  rem  ived 
by  this  enterprising  lady.  It  says:  Mrs. 
Warfield  is  one  of  those  women  who  have 
.-'utered  into  competition  with  men,  and 
ivith  the  most  astonishing  result-..  H.  r 
»ineyard  of  Ten  Oaks  is  one  of  the  most 
■harming  spots  in  all  Culiloruiu.  It  is  2  '0 
.icres  in  extent,  aud  bO  acr.  s  are  under  the 
Very  finest  vines  known.  So  excellent  is  the 
.vine  that  local  judges  have  declared  that 
jer  home  made  wine  is  foreign.  Mis.  Wai- 
ield  has  grafted  on  to  her  old  stock  of  old 
Mission  aud  Ziufuudel  the  choicest  French 
varieties,  and  for  richness  of  flavor,  density 
of  color  and  bodj'  the  California  Chateau 
Lafitte,  Clos  Vougeot,  Chat>aa  Yquem, 
Sainte  Macaire,  Gros  Mauciu,  Tannat.  Her- 
mitage and  Beisling  wines  and  brandies  are 
unequaled.  Mrs.  Warfield  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  many  expositions.  In  1884,  in 
Louisville,  she  took  the  prize  for  Beisling 
wines,  and  four  years  ago  the  first  premium 
for  brandy  was  awarded  to  her  at  the  State 
Fair.  Connected  with  the  winery  at  Ten 
Oaks  are  a  steam  elevator,  a  steam  crusher, 
steam  stemmer,  and  brandy  distillery. 

So  highly  thought  of  is  her  wine  that  the 
firm  of  Werner  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  buy  it 
without  samples.  The  cooperage  of  her 
wines  is  also  noticeable.  The  barrels  are  of 
oak,  with  nickel-plated  hoops  and  lavender- 
colored  ends  with  lettering  in  gold.  This 
year  E.  T.  Crane  suggested  that  her  wine  be 
especially  recommended.  Not  alone  grapes 
does  the  farm  of  Ten  Oaks  produce,  but  also 
a  variety  of  fruits  of  the  most  delicious 
flavors.  Mrs.  Warfield  exhibits  peaches, 
pears,  apricots,  crab  apples,  of  unusual  size 
and  richness.  Then,  also,  she  shows  cereals 
of  several  kinds.  In  her  booth  there  is  a  les- 
son to  be  learned — a  lesson  which  men 
should  copy — that  where  there  is  courage 
and  enterprise  success  must  follow,  and  in 
both  these  attributes  Mrs.  Warfield  is  highly 
gifted.  ^_^_^^.^^^^__ 

The     variety    of  jthe    products  of  one 
small  section  of  California,  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  list  of  articles  noted  in  th 
Sonoma  Valley  exhibit: 

Every  variety  of  pickles,  preserved  fruits, 
cucumbers,  melons,  English  marrow,  com 
(some  of  it  fourteen  feet  high,  with  four  ears 
on  each  stalk)  Japanese  persimmons,  Eng. 
lish  hawthoru,  Scotch  rowan'tree,  tomatoes, 
peppers,  gigantic  sunflowers,  plants,  wild 
flowers,  ferns,  grasses,  mosses,  cereals  in 
sheaves,  sacks  and  bottles,  Indian  chutney, 
building  iitones,  chalk,  cork  oak,  cotton, 
wool,  bamboo,  cheese,  butter,  milk,  leather, 
charcoal,  coal,  hops,  argols,  150  specimens 
of  native  rocks,  mineral  waters'  natural  fire 
and  petrified  woods,  Khus  tox,  fourteen 
samples  of  earth,  vine  cuttings;  some  hand- 
some cooperage  is  also  shown. 
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Thb  FORKiON'correBpondence  of  Bonfort  s 
Wine  Spirit  Circular,  haw  a  more  favorable 
time  in  regard  to  the  European  Vintage. 
The  latest  news  Bordeaux  is  much  more  re- 
assuring than  that  of  a  fortnight  ago;  the 
hailstorm  of  August  15th,  did  not  do  near 
as  mnch  harm  as  was  thought  at  the  time, 
and  the  succeeding  rains  did  mnch  good.. 
The  grApes  are  generally  looking  well,  and 
growers  are  anticipating  an  excellent  result 
for  the  vintage.  The  Clar'ts  of  1887,  it  is 
said  will  rank  among  the  best.  The  vine- 
yards of  Burgundy  are  looking  very  well. 
Some  of  the  districts  on  the  plains  are  more 
or  less  affected  by  mildew,  but  not  seriously 
enough   to  be  sensibly  felt  in  the  vintage. 

New  wines  continue  to  arrive  at  Cette, 
from  Algiers  and  Spain.  The  outlook  in 
Champagne  appears  to  be  very  good,  al- 
though it  is  probable  that  the  yield  will 
v.iry  considerable  in  different  localities. 

Kews  from  Germany  about  the  vintage  is 
most  favorably  and  if  the  weather  continues 
good  the  vintage  will  bo  most  excellent, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

In  Hungary  the  rains  change  the  aspect 
of  vineyards,  and  growers  are  now  looking 
forward  to  an  average  vintage  in  quantity 
and  a  very  good  one  in  quality. 

In  Italy  very  little  business  is  doing,  as 
every  one  is  waiting  for  the  new  win^s, 
which  will  certainly  be  abundant,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  quotations  for  old  wines  have 
had  another  fall. 

In  Spain  a  smaller  vintage  than  that  of 
last  year  is  looked  for,  although  it  is  hoped 
that  the  quality  will  bj  better.  Some 
French  buyers  have  made  their  appearance 
in  the  vineyards,  but  up  to  our  last  reports 
they  had  confined  themselves  to  obser- 
vations. The  movement  set  on  foot  against 
plasterd  wines  will  probably  result  in  the 
offering  of  mnch  less  plastered  wine  this 
year. 

In  Charentis  it  appears  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  vineyards  that  have  suffered 
from  hail,  the  vintage  will  be  very  superior 
to  what  it  has  been  tor  several  years,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  to  quality. 


The  Fiee  which  recently  devastated  the 
central  portions  of  California,  has  caused 
ruin  to  many  vineyardists.  Over  $200,000 
worth  of  property  was  swept  away,  and  in 
many  instances  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants 
were  in  emineUt  peril.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  fire  was  caused  by  carelessness. 
An  unextinguished  camp  fire  flamed  into 
lively  activety  by  a  passing  breeze.  This 
custom  among  travellers  of  picking  up 
stakes  and  starting  off'  in  the  morning,  leav- 
ing a  smouldering  log  to  mark  the  camping 
site,  is  unfortunately  too  common.  It  is  iu 
itself  a  heedless  act,  which  in  reality  should 
be  treated  as  criminal  neglience. 

Laud  owners  in  ihe  country  will  find  it 
necessary  to  establish  some  sort  of  a  police 
force  during  this  season  of  the  year,  whose 
duty  will  be  to  look  out  for  such  instances, 
and  arrest  the  perpetrators  for  malicious 
mischief.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
practice  has  wrought  injury  to  the  Cali- 
fornia agriculturist,  and  it  is  high  time  it 
was  stopped. 

The  theory  of  protecting  the  undergrowth 
is  all  very  well,  so  far  as  the  perservation  of 
forests  ;in  the  future  is  concerned.  The 
question  now  however  is  to  preserve  those 
we  have  at  present.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  fthe  eternal  vigilance  of  the  farmers 
themselves,  who  will  yet  be  forced  to  do 
something  as  a  matter  of  self  preservation 
from  fire;  as  the  destruction  of  the  forest 
may  involve  the  loss  of  private  property 
accumulated  by  years  of   economy  and  toil. 


The  latest  reports  from  the  districts 
where  wine  making  is  in  progress,  are  not 
so  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  appearance  of  the  crop  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  season.  The  excess  of 
saccharine  matter,  involving  as  it  does  a 
considerable  delay  in  wine  making,  will 
cause  a  heavy  loss  in  the  crop,  as  it  will  be 
impossible  under  the  circumstances  to  han- 
dle the  grapes  which  are  now  rapidly  com- 
ing in.  The  estimated  profit,  according  to 
the  information  received  by  the  Viticulturat 
Commission,  will  not  be  much  over  17,000,- 
000  gallons,  if  it  amounts  to  that.  In  some 
of  the  districts  the  yield  will  not  average 
within  fifty  per  cent  of  the  estimate  iu  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season,  and  the  loss  in 
the  other  districts  may  be  safely  estimated 
at  twenty  per  cent.  Any  calculations  which 
run  the  output  for  the  year  up  to  5  30,000,000 
are  absurd  and  nnreliable. 


It  is  with  with  regret  that  we  record  this 
week  the  death  of  Charles  Le  Franc,  a  pio- 
neer vineyardist  and  wine  dealer  of  Santa 
Clara  valley.  In  attempting  to  stop  a  run- 
away team  at  his  home  on  the  Alameda 
road,  on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Le  Franc  was 
knocked  down,  and  being  trampled  upon  re- 
ceived serious  injuiies,  under  which  he  suc- 
cumbed on  the  ensuing  day.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  France,  aged  62  years.  He  came  to 
California  in  1850  and  planted  the  New  Al- 
madeu  vineyard,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. He  leaves  a  wife  and  three  cbildrea 
to  mourn  his  untimely  end.  Mr.  Le  Franc 
was  buried  in  San  Jose  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
the  funeral  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
largest  ever  seen  in  the  valley. 


Colonel  Floubnot  the  lawyer,  who  is  to 
to  prosecute  Morrow,  is  taking  a  serious  res- 
ponsibility on  himself  in  refusing  the  assis- 
tance tendered  him  of  special  Counsel 
It  seems  strange  that  the  gentlemen  holding 
as  he  does  a  public  office,  should  be  allowed 
to  dictate  in  this  important  matter.  If  it 
is  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by 
the  desire  of  their  Chief  magistrate,  that 
especial  powers  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  mass  of  corruption  fes.riag  among  us, 
and  of  which  Morrow  is  only  a  represen- 
tative, Mr.  Flournoy  should  either  obey,  or 
else  step  down  and  out.  Is  he  one  whit 
more  capable  than  the  talented  men  who, 
were  nominally  in  charge  of  the  attack 
which  scattered  the  Tweed  ring  in  New 
York,  and  sent  its  leader  to  the  Penitentiary. 
Yet  they  made  no  objection  to  the  tender  of 
assistance  which  was  made  them.  Mr 
Flournoy  depends  on  his  evidence  to  con- 
vict Morrow,  and  proposes  to  enter  the 
arena  single  handed  against  the  brightest 
legal  talent  which  can  be  obtained  in  the 
State.  His  attempt  to  gather  laurels  is  pro- 
bably inspired  by  professional  vanity,  but 
are  the  interests  of  the  people  staked  on  the 
chances?  Personal  felling  to  be  professional 
curtesies  should  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  in 
an  important  case  of  this  kind.  The  ad- 
ditional Counsel  should  be  pointed  by  the 
City,  without  the  slighest  regard  for  Mr. 
Flournoy  or  his  opinions. 

Eespecting  the  presant  area  of  vine- 
yards producing  grapes  for  Cognac,  the 
following  semi-official  statistics  give  authen- 
tic information :  Upper  Charente  had  263,711 
acres,  of  which  123,455  acres  are  either 
annihilated  or  near  destruction  by  phyl- 
loxera, thus  leaving  138,756  acres  for  pro- 
duction. 

Lower  Charente  possessed  379,226  acres 
of  which  have  been  devastated  or  are  near 
annihilation  183,573,  remaining  195,653 
acres. 


VMEYABDil    our    THE    BHIME. 


Grape  growing  on  the  Rhine  is  an  indus- 
try which  gives  occupation  and  profit  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  wide  area  of  country.  For 
some  seventy  or  eighty  miles  the  mountain 
sides  on  both  banks  are  covered  almost  or 
quite  to  the  top  with  the  vines,  and  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  such  careful  culture 
can  be  carried  on  under  such  unfavorable 
circumstances.  Slopes  which  are  next  to 
perpendicular,  and  on  which  it  looks  as  if 
no  foot  could  retain  its  hold,  will  have  the 
most  carefully  tended  vineyards.  The  soil, 
to  a  great  extent,  is  rocky  and  sterile  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  vines  grow  on  made 
ground.  They  require  constant  manuring 
and  constant  weeding.  The  majority  of  the 
vineyards  include  less  than  an  acre  a' 
ground,  and  they  are  nearly  all  in  the  hands 
of  peasant  proprietors,  and  are  their  sole 
support.  Early  October  is  picking  time. 
Peasantry  for  miles  and  miles  back  of  the 
river  turn  out  in  a  body,  and  fairly  swarm 
the  banks.  So  many  hands  make  quick 
progress,  and  a  couple  of  days  is  generally 
sufficient  to  insure  the  gathering  of  the 
grapes.  The  occasion  is  made  a  gala  one; 
the  peasants  go  back  to  their  villages  and 
for  several  days  sing,  dance  and  feaht  ou 
the  juice  of  the  grape.  They  always  keep 
the  best  wine  to  sell,  contenting  themselves 
with  the  poorest.  The  grape  goes  through 
three  processes,  or  to  express  it  more  plai:i- 
ly,  three  grades  of  wine  are  pressed  from 
each  batch  of  grapes,  and  the  peasantry 
keep  for  home  consumption  only  the  third. 
The  influence  of  sunshine  on  the  quality  of 
the  grape  is  really  remarkable.  Two  vine- 
yards side  by  side  will  be  apparently  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  receiving  ex- 
actly the  same  degree  of  sun  and  sU;idow, 
but  the  difference,  imperceptible  to  the  eye, 
is  shown  when  the  grape  ripens  and  the 
juice  is  pressed  from  it.  The  day  I  spent 
ou  the  Rhine  an  incident  occurred  the 
memory  of  which  can  never  be  effaced.  The 
flag  of  Germany  floated  from  many  embat- 
tlements  as  we  passed  by,  but  at  last  one 
emblem  was  noticed  of  large  size,  flying 
from  a  staff  en  the  lawn  of  a  villa  close  by 
the  water's  edge.  As  we  drew  nearer  we 
saw  it  was  the  star-spangled  banner,  and 
without  concert,  but  from  simultaneous  im- 
pulse, the  hat  of  every  American  on  that 
deck  was  off  his  head,  and  the  banner,  not 
of  rapine,  pillage  of  violence,  not  of  unholy 
ambition  or  conquest,  but  of  the  "  free  and 
the  brave,''  was  saluted  as  only  Americans 
can.  We  heard  afterward  that  the  villa 
had  been  l»-a8ed  for  the  summer  by  an 
American  gentleman,  and  from  th«  day  he 
took  possession  that  banner  had  floated  in 
the  sunshine  and  in  the  storm.  Honor  to 
him,  whoever  he  may  be. — Vor.  Baltimore 
Sun. 


NATIVE    BKANDT. 


A  Doable  Cro|>  This  Yenr.iu  Sautat'Inrn. 

At  the  present  time  in  the  bonded  ware- 
house of  Foss  &  Staniford,  in  this  city, 
aboat  17,000  gallons  of  native  brandy  are 
stored,  valued  at  $25,000  or  f50,000.  The 
largest  quantity  stored  there  at  any  one 
time  during  the  past  year  has  been  22,000 
gallons.  The  counties  of  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  San  Benito  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  constitute  the  Fifth  Division  of 
the  First  Revenue  District  of  California. 
Nearly  all  the  brandy  manufactured  iu  this 
revenue  district  is  produced  iu  Santa  Clara 
county.  Santa  Cruz  county  has  one  distil- 
lery, and  there  are  none  in  the  other  coun- 
ties mentioned.    The  establishment  of   a 


bonded  warebonse  at  this  city  has  imparted 
a  decideed  boom  to  brandy  prodnction. 
The  temporary  saving  of  a  Government  tax 
of  90  cents  per  gallon  has  greatly  stimulated 
this  industry.  Several  large  distillerieg 
have  been  erected,  and  will  powerfully  affect 
the  statistics  of  the  present  season.  They 
are  owned  and  located  as  follows:  By  J.  P. 
Pierce,  at  Santa  Clara;  by  the  Co-operative 
Winery,  at  Los  Gatos;  by  J.  B.  Portal,  at 
the  Burgundy  Vineyard,  seven  miles  from 
this  city;  by  the  Santa  Clara  Distilling 
Company,  near  the  narrow-guage  depot;  by 
the  Co-operative  Winery  Company,  at  Sar- 
atoga. This  season's  brandy  crop  in  Santa 
Clara  county  will  approximate  60,000  gal- 
long,  and  will  be  worth,  exclusive  of  the 
Government  tax,  abont  $90,000.  Ninc- 
tenlhs  of  it  will  be  bonded.  The  bonded 
warehouse  has  a  ca^iacity  of  80,000  gallons, 
and,  if  necessary,  it  will  be  enlarged  to  the 
extent  of  all  demands  that  may  be  made 
upon  it.  The  law  permits  a  mannfactnrer 
to  bond  his  brandy  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  if  he  so  desires.  Receipts  and  re- 
movals are  constantly  going  on,  however, 
as  th'3  condition  of  the  market  requires. 
The  day  is  evidently  not  far  distant  when 
the  manufacture  of  brandy  will  be  one  of 
the  most  profitable  industries  of  Santa  Clara 
county.  The  wash,  pomage  and  wastage 
connected  with  wine  making  ain  be  utilized 
iu  prodncing  an  excellent  article  of  brandy, 
and  this  saving  alone  pays  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  manufacturing  a  crop  of  wine. 
The  brandy  product  of  Santa  Clara  county 
this  year  will  be  more  than  double  that  of 
any  preceding  season,  and  the  business  of 
manufacturing  it  in  our  midst  is  merely  in 
its  infancy.  Public  attention  can  only  be 
said   to,  have   been  fairly  attracted  to  the 

subject. 

-•-♦ 

BKoin4^-MM(t«  lee« 


Take  a  cylindrical  earthen  vessel  and 
pour  3;^  ounces  of  comm<rcial  sulphuric 
acid  and  li'j  ounces  of  water  into  it  and 
then  add  1  ounce  of  powdered  sulphate  of 
soda.  In  the  center  of  this  mixture  place 
a  smaller  vessel  contaiiiing  the  water  to  be 
frozen;  then  cover  the  vessel,  and  if  possi- 
ble revole  the  whole  with  a  gentle  motiop. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  water  in  the  small 
vessel  will  be  converted  into  ice.  The  same 
mixture  can  be  used  a  s  cond  or  third  time 
for  making  a  block  of  tee.  The  operation 
shjould,  if  possible,  be  performed  in  a  cool 
plwce,  in  a  cellar  for  example. 


The  Italian  journal  La  Setti  Mana  over 
the  signature  of  P.  Lorenzi  informs  its 
readers  that  Spain  and  Portugal  have  this 
season  a  very  large  grape  crop — French  re- 
ports in  general  speak  of  an  abundant  one, 
Germany  has  a  good  middling  yield,  Austria 
with  some  exceptions  a  good  one,  Hungary 
expects  a  less  abundant  crop,  and  Greece, 
Sertria  and  Danubian  grape  regions  have  a 
very  large  output. 


Pbices  of  wines  in  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily 
had  gone  down  in  August  to  a  rate  that 
corresponds  to  eleven  cents  per  gallon.  This 
relates  to  good  sound  1886  wines  of  11  to  13 
per  cent  of  alcohol,  stocks  of  such  wines 
b  ing  still  considerable  and  the  casks  hold- 
ing them  being  needed  for  the  pretty  abun- 
dant crop  of  1887. 


In  The  two  districts  of  Benicarlo  and 
Vinaroz,  where  from  in  1886  about  i% 
million  gallons  of  wine  were  exported,  en- 
tered 159,000  gallons  of  potatoe  alcohol  for 
fortifying  wine. 
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CHAMPAONE. 


Where,  When  and  How  to  Use  It. 


The  following  obseivdtions  on  the  use  of 
champagne,  by  a  writer  in  the  Analyst,  are 
interesting  and  readable: 

Of  whatever  materials  composed,  I  never 
knew  a  party  that  could  be  suid  to  go  off  ill 
where  there  was  a  jtidiciously  liberal  supply 
of  good  champagne.  I  say  judiciously  lib- 
eral, because  there  may  be  too  much  as  well 
as  too  little,  though  the  error,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  is  seldom  on  the  side  of  excess; 
but  I  have  seen,  when  a  party  has  been 
raised  to  what  I  call  the  champagne  point 
of  conviviality,  than  an  extra  quantitj'  has 
caused  a  retrograde  movement,  by  clogging 
the  digestive  powers.  In  this,  as  in  all 
other  matters  relating  to  the  table,  but  here 
especially,  much  must  depend  upon  the 
eye,  the  judgment  and  the  resolution  of  the 
master.  He  must  have  liberality  to  give, 
attention  and  skill  to  regulate,  and  courage 
to  stop.  There  are  two  classes  of  dinner- 
givers  to  whom  I  do  not  address  mystlf  on 
this  subject,  because  I  kuow  it  would  bo  in 
vain.  The  tirst  is  that  class  who  began 
their  career  and  had  their  habits  formed 
during  the  war,  when  champagne  was 
double  the  price  it  is  now.  They  gave  it 
then  like  drops  of  blood,  and  I  have  mver 
yet  seen  an  instance  of  liberalization.  The 
second  class  is  that  who  merely  give  it  as  a 
part  of  their  state,  and  deal  it  out  to  the 
state  prisoners  round  their  table  only  to 
tantalize  them.  I  have  no  hope,  then,  of 
producing  any  effect,  except  upon  those 
who  date  their  assumption  of  table  govern- 
ment on  this  side  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  who  have,  or  are  capable  of  acquiring, 
the  same  contempt  of  show  that  I  mystlf 
have. 

To  give  champagne  fair  play,  it  ought  to 
be  produced  at  the  very  beginning  of  dinner, 
or  at  any  rate  after  one  glass  of  sherry  or 
maderia.     Any  other  wines  rather  unfit  the 
palate  for  it.     The  usual  mode  is,  as  with 
other  delicacies,  to  produce  it  after  the  ap- 
petite   is    somewhat   palled,    and    1    have 
often    thought    it     particularly     ungallant 
and   ungracious,   where    there    are   ladies, 
to    keep    it    back    till    a    late     period    ol 
dinner,  and  such  a  practice  often  presents 
an  absurd  contrast  of  calculation  and  dis- 
play. According  to  my  doctrines,  the  cham- 
pagne should  be  placed  upon   the  table,  so 
that  all  may  take  what  thiy  like,  when  they 
like,  till  the  presiding  gLuius  pronounces  in 
his  own  mind  that  there  has  been  enough, 
which  is   not   difficult  to  a  practiced  eyt* 
This  supposes  a  supply  at  discretion   up  to 
the  champagne  point,  which  is  very  agree- 
able  on   particular   occasions,  or  now  and 
then  without  any  particular   occasion,  but 
would  not  be  convenient  to  most  people,  or 
even   desirable,  if   convenient.     I   am   far 
from  objecting  to  a  limited  supply,  even  the 
most  limited — that  is,  one  glass  round;  but 
I  do  object  to  the  period  when  it  is  usually 
served,  and  to  the  uncertainty  with  which  it 
is  served.     Where  it  is  handed  round,  and 
meant  to  ba   so   only  once,  twice,  or  any 
greater  fixed   number  of  times,   to   which 
limits  there  can  be  no  objection,  the  rule  I 
would  lay  down  is,  that  it  should  be  handed 
round  after  the  first  glaws  of  sherry,  and  if 
more   than   once,  without  any  other   wine 
between,  and  that  it  should  be  contrived  to 
notify  beforehand  what  the  supply  will  be. 
It  might  be   thought  rather   awkward   to 
make  the  communication.     That,  I  think, 
would  depend  on  custom  and  fact.     I  am 
sure  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  making 
it,  and,  at   any   rate,  the   awkward   effects 


often   arising  from   uncertainty  would  be 
much  greater.     What  can  exceed  the  awk- 
wardness of  two  persons  who  are  going  to 
take  wine  together  beating  about  the  bush 
to  gi  t  each  the  other  to  propose  champagne 
— a  scene  I  have   frequently  witnessed  be. 
tween  the  best  bred  people?     What  can  ex- 
ceed the  awkwardness  of  asking  for  it  when 
there  is  no  more,  or  of  waiting  till  a  fresh 
supply  is  brought,  contrary  to  the  original 
intention?     All    these    awkwardnesses    an 
the   coLsequeuccs   of  uncertainty,  and  are 
much  at  variance  with  the  ease  that  is  et  - 
sential   to   conviviality.     An   annunciation 
that  there  is  champagne  without  limit,  or 
that  it  will  be  handed  round  once  or  twice, 
or  ofteuer,  saves  these  embarrassments.    If 
it  is  placed  upon  the  table,  I  would  make  a 
similar  annunciation,  as  indeed   I  always 
do,  that  there  is  to  be  one  bottle,  or  two,  or 
more,  or  at  discretion.     Then  the   people 
kuow  what  they  are  about,  and  are  at  their 
ease,  for  want  of  which  there  is  no  compen- 
sation.    By  means  of   previous   annuncia- 
tion, even  the  entertainers  of  the  old  school 
aud  the  men  of  state  might  make  their  cal- 
culation available  to  a  satisfactory  purpose, 
The  advantages  of  giving  champagne,  with 
whatever    limit,    at   the  beginning   of  din- 
ner, are  these;   that  it  has  the  greatest  rel- 
ish;  that  its  exhilirating  quality  serves  to 
start  the  guests,  alter  which  they  seldom 
flag,  and  that  it  disposes  people  to  take  less 
of  other  wines  after,  which  is  a  relative  and 
sometimes  even  au  absolute  saving  to  the 
pocket   of    the  host,   and    it    is    undoubt- 
edly a  saving   to   the   constitution   of   the 
guests.    With  wines,  as  with  meats,  serving 
the  most  delicate  first,  diminishes  consump- 
tion— a  desirable  effect  in  all  respects.     I 
know    that   a   couple   of  glasses    round  of 
chanipagne  at  the  beginning  of  dinner  will 
cause  a  less  consumption,  aud  with  better 
effect  than  the  same  quantity,  or  more,  at  a 
later  period,  and  where  there  are  ladies,  the 
portion  they  choose  to  take  is  most  grateful 
to  them  upon  this  plan,  and  often  the  only 
wiue  they  wish  to  accept.     At  the  present 
price   of   champagne,    if   it  is    judiciously 
given,  I  believe  it  is  on  many  occasions  lit- 
tle or  no  additional  expense,  aud  its  effect 
is  always  coutributive  of  exhiliration.     By 
promoting    exhiliration   it   promotes  diges- 
tion, and  by  diminishing  the  consumption 
of  other  and  perhaps  stronger  wines,  is  con- 
sequently favorable   to  health.  ^  No  other 
wine  produces  an  equal  effect  in  increasing 
the   success  of   a   party;   and   a  judicious 
champague-giver  is  sure  to  win  the  goodwilj 
aud  respect  even  of  those   who  can   com- 
mand it  at  pleasure,  because  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  mode  of  dispensing  it.  If 
it  is  handed  round  often,  it  should  not  be 
handed  round  quick,  at  least  after  the  sec- 
ond glass,  but  at  such  intervals  as  the  host 
points  out.     If  it  is  placed  upon  the  table 
within  everyone's  reach,  his  nicely  regulat- 
ing power  is  necessary  to  give  it  sufiicieni, 
but  to   restrain   over-circulation.      As  'the 
only  anxiety  of  many,  who  give  parties  re- 
gardless of  expense,  is  that  they  should  go 
off  well,  I  must  repeat  that  they  cannot  fail 
if  there  is  a  lib.ral  supply  of  good   cham- 
pagne,  heartily   given.      Of   course,   there 
will  be  various  degrees  of  success  depending 
upon  various  circumstances,  but  champagne 
can  always  turn   the  balance  to  the  favor- 
able  side,    and   heartiness  in    giving  will 
compensate  for  many  defects  in  other  par- 
ticulars.    I   must  here   add,  that  in   little 
fetes   chanipeires,  champagne  has  great  effi- 
cacy, and  is  a  specific  against  that  want  of 
spirit  that  not  unfrequently  occurs;  also  on 
any  convivial  occasion,  where  there  is  an 
absence  of  something  desirable  in  the  way 


of  comfort  or  convenience,  or  where  any 
disappointment  has  happened,  champagne 
is  the  most  powerful  auxiliary  in  remedy- 
ing the  omission  and  making  it  f orgottan . 
In  short,  where  the  champagne  goes  right, 
nothing  can  well  go  wrong.  I  think  it  quite 
a  waste  to  produce  it  unless  it  is  iced,  or  at 
least  of  the  temperature  of  cold  spring 
water,  and  in  hot  weather  its  coldness  is 
one  of  its  most  effective  qualities.  The  less 
it  is  mixed  with  other  wines  the  better  it 
agrees  with  anyone,  and  the  objectionable 
effects  attributed  to  it  are  often  in  reality 
the  result  of  too  much  combination'with 
other  liquids.  Taken  simply  and  in  due 
quantity,  I  think  there  are  few  constitutions 
to  which  it  would  not  be  beneficial,  and  I 
have  fr,  qiienlly  seeniuvalids  who  I  thought 
would  have  been  all  the  better  for  au  alter- 
ative course  of  it. 

With  respect  to  the  kind  of  champagne  to 
be   preferred,  that  depends,  I   thiuk,  upon 
the  occasion.     The  kind  I  have  been  allud 
iug  to  throughout  this  article  is  the  spark- 
ling.    I  know  many  people  effect  to  hold  it 
in  utter   contempt  in  comparison   with   the 
still;  but  I  suspect  not  a  few  of  them  do  so 
to  show  their  grandeur  and  their  learning, 
rather  than  from  their  real  taste.   Undoubt- 
edly still  champagne,  generally  speaking,  is 
a  higher  class  of   wine,  and  in  a  more  per- 
fect state  than  the  sparkling;  but  it  is  al- 
most as  difficult  to  compare  the  two  as  it 
would  be  to  compare  champagne  with  port. 
Still  chiimpagne  is  suitable  to  a  grave  party 
talking   over  matters  of   state.      But    the 
sparkling  is   much  better  adapted  to  give 
brilliancy  and  joyousness,  aud  for  that  pur- 
pose I  believe  would  be  preferred  by  almost 
everybody.     Its  very  appearance  is  inspir- 
ing.     In    wines  there  is   about  the   same 
difference  between  these  two  that  in  poetry 
exists  between  "  Paradise  Lost''  and  "  The' 
Kape  of  the  Lock."   When  sparkling  cham- 
page  is  opened,  the  cork  should  not  fly  out 
as  from  a  bottle  of  soda-water;  when  it  does 
it  marks   that   the  wine  is  in  too  crude  a 
state,    and   has   not  been    suflciently    fer- 
mented.    I  thiuk  its  good  qualities  are  the 
most  effective   when  it  is  somewhat  more 
active  than  merely  creaming;  when  it  has  a 
certain  liveliness,  combined  with  flavor  and 
coldness,  which  makes  it,  according  to  my 
taste,  delightfully  grateful.     I  believe  I  am 
now  come  to  the  end  of  the  observations  I 
had  to  make  upon  the  use  of   champagne. 
I  will  here  supply  a  slight  omission  in  the 
proper  place  on  the  subject  of  deserts.     I 
have  stated  that  I  was  no  great  friend  to 
ihem,  but  I  must  mention   that  the   most 
eligible   mode  I  ever  saw  of  serving  them 
was  by  grouping  the  fruit  upon  a  low  wood- 
en plateau,  which  was  placed  in  the  middle 
of   the  table.     It  was   the  least  trouble  in 
setting  on;  it  left  the   greatest  space,  and 
had  the  richest  and  most  tasteful  appear- 
ance.    I   doubt  whether  after  dinner  is  a 
proper  time  to  serve  ice,  that  is,  if  dinners 
are  arranged,  as  I  have  recommended  in  a 
former  number,  according  to  the  season,     j 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  ice  would 
be  better   alone,  and  later  in  the  evening. 
It  certainly  spoils  the  palate  for  a  time  for 
wine,  and  is  principally  grateful,  before  the 
desert,  in  counteracting  the  heating  and  op- 
pressive effects  of  overgrown  repasts. 
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The  Eastern  Grape  Crop. 


H.M.NEWHALL 


OFFICE:  309  &  311  Sansome  St. 

SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 

Shipping?  and  Commission 
Merchants 


Agents  for  Growers  and  Manufac- 
turers. 

Charterers  of  Vessels  for  all  Trades 

Agents  for  the  Mexican  Phosphate 
and  Sulphur  Co's  Products. 

General  Insurance  Agents. 

i^"Have  correspondents  in  all  che  Chief  Cities  of 
the  United  States,  Europe,  Aus^^'alia,  India.  China, 
and  the  principal  Islands  of  th^  Pacific;  purchase 
tfoods  and  sell  California  Prodncts  in  those  countries. 

General  Agents  for  tbe  Paciiic  Coast 

,...op 

National  AssuranceCompany 

OF  IREL.\ND, 
Capital 85,000,000 

Atlas   Assurance    Company, 

OF  LONDON, 
Capital 86,000,000 

Boylston  Insurance  Company 

OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Capital  anti  Nnrplns 8716,809 

CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


Panooast  &  Griffiths,  Philadelphia,  writes: 
"Grapes  in  Georgia,  the  Carolines  and  Vir- 
ginia have  been  so  near  a  failure  this  sea- 
son as  to  preclude  any  shipping  North  of 
auy  account.  The  Jersey  crop  is  near 
about  a  total  failure;  none  to  ship.  The 
Isew  York  State  crop  promises  well,  and 
will  be  the  sole  dependence  of  this  market." 


We  Offer  for  sale  on  Favorable  Terms  to  the  Trade 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS,  NAMELY: 

"CRANSTON   CABINET" 
'A.A.A."  "CENTURY" 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"MONOGRAM" 
VERY  OLD    AND    CHOICE,  IN     CASES  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  QUART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK    CLUB"    Pure    Old    Rye 
And  "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  the 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  anj'  Whiskies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  Ihem  by  the  niani- 
pulatin)^  dealer  being  that  they  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 


SOLE   AGENTS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,      ■ 


CAL. 


HENRY  WAAS,  Wood  Turner. 


-MANUFACTURBR  OK— 

Wooden   Bunjfs.  Taps,  Plugs,  etc,,   Oak  Bungp,  Sofl 
and   Hard   Wine  Plugs,   Soft  and    Hard  Tap 
Plugs,  Wine  Samplers,  Bung  Starters,  etc.  ■ 

702  MINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth,  S.  T  j 

[B8tablished;since|18S6 


Oct.  14,  1S87 


SAN    rKANOISOO    MERCHANT. 
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WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &   CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 

MARKET    AND    MAIN    STREETS. 


WEW  YOBK  OFFICE: 

NO.    71     HUDSON    STREET. 


AGENCIES    AT 


91    MICHIGAN    AVENUE,       FLAVEL   WAREHOUSE,       NO.    75   NORTH    SPRING   ST.,        64   DRURY    BUILDINGS, 

CHICAGO,    ILL.  ASTORIA,    OR.  LOS    ANCELES,   CAL.  LIVERPOOL. 

NOc   4   BISHOPSCATE   STREET,   Within    E,   C.,    LONDON. 


Sole  and  Exclusive  Agents  for  following  Brands   of  Salmon: 

COLUMBIA     RIVER. 

Booth  &  Co,  Black  Diamond,  Coleman  Flag,  McGowan  Bros'  "Trap"  Brand,  Fisher- 
man's Pkg  Co,  Aberdeen  Pkg  Co,  White  Star  Pkg  Co,  Jas.  Williams  &  Co,  Thistle 
Pkg  Co,  Columbia  Canning  Go,  McG-owan  &  Sons'  "Keystone"  brand.  Sea- 
side Pkg   Co,  J.   W.   Hume   "Autograph"  brand. 


OUTSIDE     RIVERS. 


WACHUSETTS    PKC   CO, 

"SILVERSIDE"    BRAND, 

BATH    CANNING   CO, 

GARDINER    PKC    CO, 
HERA   PKC   CO, 

"TOMAHAWK"    BRAND,! 

SUNNYSIDE    PKG   CO. 


FRASER     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    CO., 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    PACKING    CO., 

ENGLISH    &    COMPANY 

SKEENA     RIVER. 

BRinSH    AMERICAN    PACKING    COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO     RIVER. 

COURTLAND    PACKING    CO..    JONES    &    ANDERSON. 


We  also  ofier  For  Sale  of  Other  Columbia,  Sacramento  a-nd  Eraser  River  Salmon ; 


Ceo.  W.  Hume's  "Flag"  brand, 

Haogood   &  Co., 

I    X    L, 

Pillar  Rocic   Plig  Co., 

Geo.   T.   Meyers, 

Ocean   Canning  Co. 

Badolett  &  Co.,  (Flats), 


Washington   Pkg  Go's   "Favorite"  Scandinavian  Picg  Co., 

Brand,  West  Coast  Pl(g  Co., 

*' Epicure  "  brand.  Warren  &  Co., 

Pacific  Union  Pkg  Co.;  *'Carquinez"  brandj 

Cutting  Pkg  Go's  "Cocktail"  (Flats\  Point  Adams, 

A.  Lusk  &  Go's  pack,  Wadham's   Fraser   River. 
"Mermaid"    brand, 


ALASKA     FISH 


Karluk  Pkg  Co.,  "Challenge"  brand.  Arctic  Pkg  Co.,  Arctic  Pkg  Go's  "King"  Salmon.* 

We  also  have  the  "  O  &  O  "  brand,   an  outside  river  fish,  and  many  other  brands,  that 

can  be  had  on  application. 


WE     ARE     SOLE     AGENTS     FOR     THE     CELEBRATED 

Golden  Gate  Packing  Co,  ** Black  Diamond"  brand  of  fruits, 
Barbour  &  McMurtry's  fruits  in  glass,  Coleman's  "Fiag" 
brand  of  fruit,  San  Lorenzo  Pkg-  Co,  Riverside  Fruit  Co, 

Colton  Cannery,  J.  Lusk  Canning  Co,  San  Mateo  Pkg  Co, 

Sierra    Madre    Packing    Co,    Santa    Clara    Packing    Co. 


Our  lines  of  Canned   Fruits   and  Canned  Salmon  are  incomparable,  and  we  will   make  prices  F.O.B.    or   C.I.F.   for  Great 

Britain,  Australia  and  the  Colonies. 
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Oct.  14,  188' 


OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 

PER  STEAMER  ACAPULCO  OCT-    I  St,   1887. 


TO   NEW   YOKK. 


F  in  cliamond  ■ 
DT 


FB  &8 
CB 


J  B 

A  VCo. 
G  W.  .. 

WHH 


HS..., 
FA..., 
RAG. 
PL... 
OH... 


RB&Co. 


B  Dreyfus  &  Co 
C  Carpy  &  Co 


Kohler  &  Van  Bergen . 


C  Schilling  &  Co. 


Lachman  &  Jacob! 


Napa  Valley  Wine  Co. 


PACKAGES  A»D  COKTEKTS.     SALLOK8    VAIilK 


52  barrels  Wine 

1 5  barrel.'*  Wine 

1  keg  Brandy 

1  half-barrel  Brandy.. 

I  barrel  Brandy 

I  barrel  Wine 

1  barrel  Brandy     . . 
<J  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Brandy 

10  barrels  Wine 

1 50  barrels  Wine 

2  octaves  Wine 

20  ca-es  Wine 

3  octaves  Wine 

2  cases  iJrandy 

65  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

1 5  barrels  vVine 

10  barrels  Wine 

24  barrels  Wine '. 

2  half  barrels  Brandy.. 
20  barrels  VVine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  20  cases  and . . . 
Total  amount  of  Brandy,  23  case>4  and  . 


2,492 

735 

48 

25 

27 

51 

47 

206 

4' 

489 

7,101 

55 

80 

3,289 

1,264 
753 
503 

1,218 
55 

l.liOl 


19,327 
349 


$900 

300 

100 

50 

60 

51 

94 

296 

04 

489 

2,840 

59 

95 

68 

21 

930 

358 

392 

203 

565 

123 

315 


$7,861 
522 


TO  PANAMA. 


FA I  L  f  Lastrtto I  10  ba  rels  Wine. 


I         484  1 


TO   CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


T  R,  Funtas  Arenas 

B  B  &  Co,  La  Libertad . 

R&  R,  Corinto 

V  A,  Champerico 

ICY,  Puntas  Arenas. . 


M  C,  Champerico.. ,, 
M  B,  Puntas  Arenas. 

J  A  C,  Corinto 

J  P  L,  Corinto 

BR,  Acajutla 


T  M,  Corinto 

J  P,  Acajutla 

J  S,  Puntas  Arenas 

O  D,  Acajutla 

S  Co,  Corinto 

U  M,  StLU  Jose  de  Guatemala. 


Montealegre  &  Co  . . 
Bloom,  Baruch  &  Co. 
Rohelto  &  Phippin . . . 
B  Dre^  fus  &  Co  


EugdeSabla&Co. 


J  W  Grace  &  Co. 
FDaneri*  Co.. 


John  T  Wright.  ... 
Urruela  &  Urioste  . 
Schwartz  Bros 


1  barrel  Wine 

2  cases  Wine 

50  case-i  Whiskey. .  f. . 

6  kegs  Wine 

22  cases  Wine 

3  half  barrels  Wine... . 
13  cases  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

2  kegs  Wine 

16  cases  Wine 

4  kegs  W'hiskey 

4  keys  Wine  

4  packages  Brandy 

6  packa'ies  Wine 

4  kegs  Wine 

2  half- barrels  Wine.  .. 

1  case  Wine 

30  cases  Whi8ke,v 

50  packages  Wine 

2  casks  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  111  cases  and. 

Total  amount  of  brandy.  4  cases 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  30  cases. . . 


33 


225 
60 


81 


2' 
10 


40 
40 


40 
50 


54 


325 
265 


$25 

375 
70 
85 
75 
68 
16 
9 
70 

120 
30 
60 
48 
24 
30 
3 

30') 

440 
43 


81,023 

60 

795 


TO  MEXICO. 

B  Dreyfus  &  Co 

W  Loaiza 

2  barrels  Wine ) 

131 
50 

?80 
33 

2  kegs  Wine \.f 

Total  amount  of  Wine, 

l-l 

«113 

a?0  HONOLULU— Pek  Steamee  Australia,  Oct   11. 

H  J Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co 


NM  ... 
G&  W. 


WSL 

N  W&Co. 
WC  P 


G  WM&Co.. 

F  A  S  &  Co  . . 
L  in  diamond . 


G  WM  &Co. 


WSL 

H  J 

G  in  diamond . 


C  Carpy  &  Co. 


Lenormand  Bros. 
6  Dreyfus  &Co.. 


0  R  Lilienthal  &Co. 

J  Morton  &  Co 

S  Lachtnan  i^  Co 


Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Co 
•pruance,  Stanley  &Co 
Wilmerding  &  Co 


Donald  Gedge. , 


2  barrels  Wine 

5  half-barrels  Wine. . . 
20-10  gal  kegs  Wine. 
50-5  gal  kegs  wine.... 

11  cases  Wine' 

1  barrel  Wme 

1  puncheons  Wine 

>  ca^es  Wine 

3  barrels  Wine 

.5  cases  Brandy , 

15-10  gal  kegs  Wine.. 
30-5  gal  kegs  Wine. . . 
70  cases  Whiskey. . . . 

2  ca->k8  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 

lOke^rsWine        

25  cases  Wine 

80  cases  Whiskey 

2  barrels  Whiskey 

1  barrel  Whiskey..  .. 
145  kegs  Wine  

2  half  barrels  Wine  .. . 
2  cases  Whiskey 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  11  cases  and 

Total  amount  of  Brandy,  .5  cases  and 

rotol  amount  of  Whipkey,  l.">0  ea>es  and. 


100 

124 

200 

250 

26 

34 

63 

149 


300 
123 
303 


74 

42 

1,078 

105 


2,855 
116 


$75 

86 

130 

260 

40 

26 

100 

117 

72 

280 

495 

95 

268 
95 

.581 

130 
74 

872 
39 
19 


$2,482 
72 
99 


To  TAHUT — Peb  Bakkentine  Tkopic  Bird. 


C  J  P 

JE 

JHC.  .. 
RP&Co. 


P  G  Sabatie 

Lillienthal  &  Co  . 
Wilkens&Co  ... 
J  Pinet 


LM. 


WF  C... 
AC&Co. 


Crawford  &  Co . 


6  barrels  Wine 

3  cases  Wine.  .. , , . 

4  packages  Wine. . . 

2  barrels  Wine 

12  barrels  Wine  ... 

3  barrels  Wine 

1  half-barrel  Wine  . 

2  barrels  Whiskey. 

7  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

4  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 


TotaJ  amount  of  Wine , ..   2,139 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey 


2,n0 

$150 

146 

78 

40 

28 

96 

38 

575 

201 

145 

58 

27 

18 

62 

78 

333 

133 

49 

14 

190 

76 

48 

24 

240 

96 

,139 

$938 

62 

74 

MloUBiijliANEOU^   SHIPMENTS. 


DinraAnoN. 


Nanaimo. . 

Japan  

Victoria  .. 
Nanaimo.. 
Kahulin  . . 
Mexico  . . . 
China  ... 
Japan  . . . 
Honolulu, 
Victoria . . 
Ontario , . . 
Mexico 


Wel'ington. 

Sanjl'ablo 

leo  W  Elder. . . 

Emp're 

Kistrlo  

Whitelaw 

City  of  Sydney. 
City  of  Sydney  . 

Planter 

Mexico  

Mexico] 

Newbern 


Steamer.. 
Steamer. . 
Steamer.., 
Steamer  . 
Schooner. 
Steamer.. 
Steamer  , 
Steamer. . 
Bark  ...  . 
Steamer. . 
Steamer . . . 
Steamer. . 


:45 
495 
361 

10 
135 
250 

40 

760 

1,550 

86 
250 
847 


»41 

395 

205 

9 

144 

90 

24 

320 

1 ,356 

51 

290 

465 


Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers. 
Total  Miscellaneous  shipments 


20,317  gallons 
9,823      " 


Grand  totals 30,140 


$9,209 

6,810 


$16,019 


BEN    I.OSIONI>. 


SiicceasfHl    Kesnllai  of    tlie    Pruinineii 
Vineyard  Compniiy, 


4,829|  $3,390 


The  Courrwr  Item  contains  the  following 
interesting  description  of  this  fine  property: 
The  mountain  rises  on  its  northern  side 
abruptly  and  almost  precipitously  from  the 
banks  of  the  San  Loreuzo  river  and  Boulder 
creek,  its  almost  perpendicular  sides  being 
clothed  with  a  dense  growth  of  fine  redwood 
and  fir,  to  the  plateau  which  forms  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  at  an  elevation  of  2,400 
feet  above  sea  level.  To  south  and  west  thg 
laud  drops  towards  the  sea  in  a  succession 
of  gradually  sloping  ridges,  covered  on  its 
higher  levels  by  magnificent  groves  of  forest 
trees  and  nearer  the  sea  by  stretches  of  open 
hillsides,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
along  the  ocean  shore,  are  broad  acres  of 
level  land  uusurpassed  on  the  coast  for  its 
fertility.  This  portion  of  Santa  Cruz  county, 
known  as  Ben  Lomond,  reaches  from  the 
San  Lorenzo  river  to  the  ocean,  a  distance 
on  an  air  line  of  about  eight  miles,  and  on  a 
parallel  line  with  that  stream  of  about 
twenty  miles  in  a  southerly  direction.  Here 
on  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  mountain 
the  Ben  Lomond  wine  company,  J.  F. 
Coope,  manager,  have  conuuenced  the  de- 
velopement  of  what  in  time  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  vineyard  property 
in  the  State  of  California.  This  property 
consists  of  a  tract  of  land  of  300  acres,  of 
which  70  acres  have  been  planted  to  vines, 
the  greater  portion  of  them  not  yet  in  bear- 
ing. The  older  vines  are  now  a  marvel  of 
beauty,  with  their  dense  foilage  and  loaded 
clusters  of  ripening  grapes. 

The  cuttings  planted  the  present  season 
have  made  a  wonderful  growth.  In  one 
patch  of  four  acres  only  eight  vines  failed 
to  start.  This  success  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  thorough  method  of  cultivation 
adopted  by  Mr.  Coope.  Orchard  and  vine, 
yard  alike  present  the  appearance  of  the 
most  perfect  cultivation,  not  a  weed  to  be 
seen  in  all  the  long  rows  of  vines  or  trees. 
The  soil  mellow  and  pulverized  to  the  con- 
sistency of  an  ash  bed,  and,  as  a  result  of 
the  subsoil  plowing,  the  moisture  reaches 
the  surface  during  all  the  long  dry  summer 
months,  giving  vine  and  tree  a  whole  sea- 
son of  growth.  Although  wine  making  is 
the  principal  business  a  variety  of  the  fruits 
are  in  successful  cultivation  on  the  place. 
A  15  acre  prune  orchard  is  doing  hand" 
somely.  During  the  past  season  40  acres  of 
land,  overgrown  by  large  forest  trees,  has 
been  cleared  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Coope's  in- 
vention, the  steam  stump  puller..  This  tract 
has  the  appearance  at  the  present  time  of  a 
cyclone-swept  district,  with  its  immense 
trees  scattered  in  all  directions,  torn  up  from 
the  roots  by  the  powerful  machinery.  At 
the  proper  time  this  fallen  timber  will  be 
fired,  and  the  process  of  clearing  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  next  spring's  planting. 
The  vintage  of  '86  amounted  to  30,000  gal- 
lons. This  year's  vintage  will  amount  to 
about  the  same  in  quantity  but  a  better  se- 
lection of  grapes  will  be  used,  and  a  much 
finer  quality  of  wine  will  be  produced. 

The  Ben  Lomond  Co.  will  adopt  a  new 
plan  in  handling  their  wines  hereafter. 
When  the  wine  is  drawn  ofi'  into  casks  and 
goes  through  the  first  fermentation  it  will  be 
shipped  at  once  to  San  Francisco,  and  han- 
dled there  until  ready  for  the  market.  This 
company  will  purchase  all  the  grapes  on  the 
mountain  this  season  that  are  suitable  for 


their  purpose,  and  expect  to  be  able  to  hai 
die  and  manufacture  all  that  are  of  the  ri^  *' 
quality  for  several  years   to   come.     'WH"'  *" 
this  end  in  view  the  company  have  xaiA 
the  most  thorough  preparation  in  the  shap 
of  a  commodious   and  convenient  winerj 
abundance   of    water   pumped    every  whei   ' 
on  the  premises  and  ample  machinery  ft   " 
all  purposes.     All  the  improvements  ou  th 
place  are  made  with  an  eye  mainly  to  utilit  * 
and  to  make  every  dollar  count. 


Callfornin     Wrapen. 


One  of  the  largest  auction  sales  of  Cat 
fornia  fruit  that  has  been  held  here  fc 
several  weeks  took  place  in  New  York  lat 
week.  The  fruit  consisted  of  900  boxes  < 
Tokay  grapes,  which  arrived  in  excellen 
condition.  Considering  the  fact  large  quai 
titles  of  grapes  are  being  received  dail 
from  vineyards  near  at  hand,  the  price 
obtained  were  excellent.  The  grapes  read 
ily  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.10  t 
$1.70  a  crate. 


A  Lot  of  the  finest  1861  Castle  Johannnis 
berg  wine,  200  bottles,  has  been  sold  by  thi 
Rhenish  firm  of  Dresel  Bros.,  to  a  eonnois 
seur  in  England  at  105  marks  per  bottle. 


THE  COIPEROI 

OF  ALL 

Throat  and  Lung  Diseases 

For  Sale  by  all   DrnggiNls. 

CATARRH,  ASTHMA. 

Hay  Fever,  DijAtheria,  Croup,  Bronchitis 

Neuralgia,  Sudden  Colds,  Sore 

Throat,  etc., 

POSITIVELY  CUREll 
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Patent«d  April,  1886.] 
Sent  by  Mall  or  ExpreNS  to  anv  addres.s  on 
receipt  of  price,  S3.U0  (Smoke  Ball,  42.00,  Debel- 
lator— the  constitutional  treatment— 51.00)  and  four 
cents  in  stamps.     Address 

Carbolic  Smoke  Ball  Co., 

652  MARKKT   STKEET, 

S.\s  Franc  tsco, 
^^Beware  orHnrll'nl  Imltaliona 


1)R.  JORDAi\'>> 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

751  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Q.0  an'1  learn  how  to  avoid  disease  and  i 
^-*  how  wot)derfulI.v  you  are  made. 
Private  office '211  Geary  street.  Con*' 
sultation  on  lobt  manhood  and  all  dj»>i 
eases  of  men.  Briy;ht's  Disease  attd' 
Diabetes  cured.    Send  for  book* 


Jet.  14,  1887 


SAN   FRANCISCO   MERCHANT. 
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■THE  SABTTA  CI.ARA  -VISiTABE. 

Editor  Merchast:— Our  vintage  work  is 
1  lull  blast  here  at  preseut,  and  tUe  quality 
I  the  grapes  is  exct-Uent,  the  only   variety 
Jiving  sufifered    is    the    Zinfandel.      The 
Qantity  of  grapes  raised  in  this  valley  will 
Ot  fall  short  of  that  of  '86,  as  the  young 
ineyards  are  making  up  for  the  deficiency 
1  the  old  ones.    The  quality  of   the   wine 
ill  be  much  superior  to  that  of  last  year, 
nd  even   better  than  that  of  1885.     The 
-ine-makers  who  used  to  make  wine  of  auy- 
aing  that  grew  on  a  vine,  and  caused  us  so 
inch  damage,  were  sobittsu  last  year  that 
■ir  mishaps  has  brought  a  little  sense  into 
aem  and  they  are  disposed   to   leave   the 
siuess  in  the   hands   of    those    who   use 
are  and  judgment  in  the  manufacture  of 
due. 
The  addition  of  a  number  of  new  stills 
f  the  best  patterns,  will  effectually  dispose 
f  all  low  grades  of  grapes  or  wine,  and  we 
ecture  the   assertion  that  this  year  will 
irove  a  turning  point  in  the  wine  industry 
f  this  county. 
In  reading  a  recent  number  of  the  0.  -iV. 
.  Kevieic,  published  in  London  by  Messrs. 
Villiam  Hudson  &  Son,  I  saw  a  statement 
aade  by   some   one   representing   a   large 
Jaliforuia  house  to   the   effect   that   good, 
ound  and  pure  California   wine   could   be 
_  lelivered  iu  London  for  three  pounds  gter- 
ng  per  hogshead  i.  e.,  $15.00  per  46   gal- 
ins.     I  have  no  doubt  such   wine   as   was 
)roughthere  last  year  for  10  or  12  cents  per 
■allon  might  be  delivered  there  for  the  price 
itated;  but  to  insinuate   that  our  average 
ij  ed  wine  could  be  placed   an   the   London 
narket  at  such  a  figure   is   simply   an  ab- 
,     urdity,  and  a  sorry  compliment  to  the  good 
Qt  lense  of  the  consumers  of  wine  in  the  United 
lactates. 

The  same  paper  confesses  in  anothei 
lumber,  that  they  have  to  pay  in  London 
WO  00  per  -16  gallons  for  ordinary  Bordeaux, 
vhich  is  known  to  be  an  amalgamation  of 
I  3pani.sh  and  Italian  wine  with  whatever 
)  »ddition  is  convenient  to  the  French  mixer. 
J  We  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  much 
more  appropriate  for  the  above  mentioned 
I  California  house  if  it  would  put  good,  sound 
''  jnd  pure  California  wine  in  the  English 
t  market,  and  let  it  meet  Freni;h  competition 
)n  a  fair  footing;  let  its  quality  be  tested, 
''  jnd  let  the  price  be  fixed  accordingly.  We 
''  «rill  welcome  the  test. 

San  Jose,  Oct.  3,  1887.     L.  D.  Combe  . 


AERATIOM     OF    MIIdT. 


Editob  Mbrchant:— Mr.  Pasteur  in   his 
Etiidf  siir  le  vin,  writes  that  without  contact 
with  the  air  all  life  is  absent.    This  implies 
that  the  initial  germs   cannot  exist,  much 
less  multiply  except  in  the  ratio,  that  they 
find  themselves  in  contact  with  oxygen.  Mr. 
Duclaux  writes  to  the  same  effect,  also  A. 
M,  Desmoulins.     They  both  hold  that  the 
"  Mecrodema  EUipsoides''  requires  a  large 
amount  of  air  and  saccharine  must  in  order 
to   rejuvenate    itself   and  become   prolific. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  above 
is  that  we  ought  to  aerate  otu  musts,  and 
the   more  we  do  so  the  better.     How   does 
this  conclusion  stand  in  relation  to  the  em- 
ployment of  hemetically  sealed   covers  on 
our  fermenting  vats  ?    Directly  opposed  to 
it.      Here   the   point  comes  in   again.  M. 
Pasteur   asserts  that  "  when   the   must  is 
exposed  over  a  large  surface  to  the  contact 
of  air  for  many  hours,  or  is  agitated   with 
air,  the  fermentation  of  the  must  is  incom- 
parably  more   active   than  the    same   not 
aerated.''      Experience    according     to    M. 
Desmoulins  confirms  M.  Pasteur's  assertion. 
The  former  however  adds  that  the  opinion 
that  unless  aeration  is  proceeded  with  from 
time  to  time  acidification  will  result,  and 
even  the  safety  of  the  whole  contents  of  the 
vat  may  be  threatened.     He  then  goes   on 
to  quote  with  an  apparent  fervour   the  ex- 
pression  of   an  old   Burgundy  friend,  "  I 
oxyenate  perpetually.'' 

I  do  not  intend  to  use  any  hermetically 
sealed  covers  myself;  nor  diaphrams.  Both 
are  generally  out  of  favor  this  year  in  my 
part  of  the  country.  The  practice  is  to  nse 
light  movable  tops,  and  in  a  few  cases 
floating  covers,  but  above  all  foulage  and 
aeration  by  means  of  pneumatic  pumps. 
We  believe  that  even  if  we  should  be,  in 
part,  exposing  ourselves  to  acidity,  that  will 
not  be  so  bad  as  to  obtain  an  imperfect  fer- 
menting out  of  all  the  sugar  in  our  musts 
through  locking  them  up  from  the  air  and 
thus  leaving  our  future  wine  open  to  the 
last  atmospheric  changes. 
Etha  Hiil  Vineyard.  J.  A.  Stewart. 


yield  might  be  doubled  or  tripled.  Thirty 
tons  to  the  acre  have  been  raised  by  Yocoo, 
one  of  whose  vines,  18  years  old,  yielded  52 
boxes  of  25  pounds  each,  and  were  picked  a 
few  days  before  Christmas. 

A.  Biohardson,  who  resided  in  Bordeaux 
for  ten  years,  and  purchased  here,  owing  to 
the  similarity  of  soil  and  climate,  has  120 
acres  of  land,  plain,  terrace  and  mountain, 
and  has  planted  the  Bordeaux  olaKS  of 
vines  comprising  Malbec,  Cabernet,  Sauv- 
ignon  Franc,  Pinot,  Semillon  Blanc,  Sauv- 
ignon  Blanc.  Total— 32,000.  The  public 
road  is  set  with  pepper  trees,  the  avenue  to 
the  house  with  orange  trees.  He  has  an 
olive  orchard  for  home  nse,  a  variety  of 
roses,  Japanese  quince,  etc.  He  has  also  a 
few  tropic  fruit  trees,  snch  as  date-palm' 
oherimoya,  guava,  and  a  few  bananas;  a 
French  cottage  with  tower.  He  shows 
home-made  wine  resembling  the  Chamberlin. 
He  is  constantly  enlarging  his  vineyard, 
extending  it  by  choice  up  the  mountain 
side.  The  place  was  commenced  five  years 
since. 


rEAT    Iir    WIRE     MAIVUPACTERE. 

Dr.H     K.    McClelland,  Santa   Ctaz.  i« 
the   discoverer    of  something   new   in   the 
modus  operandi  of  wine  manufacture,  and 
took  pleasure  yesterday  in    exhibiting   the 
process  to  a  number  of  friends  at  the  Pacific 
Ocean    House.      This    discovery    may    be 
termed  a  viticcltural  feat.     Its  salient  fea- 
tures are  its  simplicity  and  cheapness,  but 
very   little   machinery  being  required;  and 
the  peculiar  method  by  which  is  imparted 
that  mysterious  bouquet  of  flavor  supposed 
to  belong  only  to  certain  old   brands  from 
the  vineyards  of   Italy  and  France.     The 
doctor  has  never  before  given  mach  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  wine  making,  and  his 
discoveries  are  the  result  of  mere   accident 
rather  than  research  and  study.     But  they 
are  none  the  less  valuable,  and  those  who 
witnessed  the  process  were  nnauimons  in 
their  verdict  that  it  was  a  great  feat  in  wine 
making.      ■ ^^^^^ 

SRAPE    ROT. 


SALICYLIC    ACID. 


LOS    «ATOS    VISES. 


ARSENIC    WASH    FOR     VINE.<li. 

A  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  what 
-  strength  of  arsenic  washes  can  be  used  with 
safety  on  grape  vipes  were  instituted  at  the 
vineyard  of  H  W.  Crabb,  at  Oakville,  by 
Chief  Viticultural  Oflicer  Wheeler,  some 
months  ago.  As  the  grapes  are  now  ripe, 
Mrl  Wheeler  has  returned  to  Oakville,  and 
the  grapes  from  the  vines  experimented 
upon  will  be  made  into  wine,  after  which 
an  analysis  will  be  made  to  see  if,  in  pro- 
viding against  the  ravages  of  insects,  the 
taint  of  the  arsenic  has  been  communicated 
to  the  grapes  and  is  discernible  in  the  wine. 

1— 

The  Merchant  and  Manufacturtr  is  the 
title  of  a  new  journal  recently  started  in 
Hew  Orleans.  It  will  be  published  in  the 
in  the  interest  of  trade,  and  judging  from 
its  general  get  up,  the  proprietor  is  fully 
capable  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
baatness  men  of  tne  Crescent  City. 


II 


The  Val0e  of  fruit  imported  in  Great 
BiiUin  in  1886  is  close  upon  $30,000,000, 
of  which  10,000,000  fell  to  the  share  of  ex- 
porters in  Spain. 


Every  variety  of  grape  flourishes  here 
better  than  in  its  native  place .  The  climate 
soil  and  other  circumstances  agree  fully 
with  the  famous  Bordeaux  section  of  France. 
There  is  the  same  deep  red  gravelly  soil,  the 
same  sweep  of  a  sea-breeze  deprived  of  its 
moisture  and  modified  in  temperature  by 
intervening  mountains.  Here,  also,  the 
wine  grapes,  such  as  the  Malbec,  Matero, 
Pineau,  Zinfandel,  etc,,  show  extra  quan- 
tities of  coloring  matter  and  tannic  acid. 
The  Malbec,  so  shy  a  bearer  in  Europe, 
and  raised  with  trouble  to  qualify  wines 
wanting  in  body  and  color,  becomes  here  a 
good  bearer  with  increased  good  qualities. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Matero,  and 
the  Zinfandel,  according  to  Professor  Hil- 
gard,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Malbec  of 
Europe,  in  every  respect.  In  addition  to 
these  good  qualities,  it  has  the  additional 
merit  of  being  an  abundant  bearer.  The 
wine  cellars  of  the  vicinity  compete  in  qual- 
ity with  the  famous  Bordeaux  clarets  and 
have  all  been  obliged  to  double  their  work- 
ing capacity  to  meet  the  constantly  increas- 
ing product.  These  results  have  given  an 
impetus  to  the  production  and  sale  of  claret 
that  will  probably  carry  it  safely  through 
the  war  of  prejudice  made  on  California 
wines. 

The  vines  yield  with  field  culture  lour  to 
ten  tons  per  acre;  but  by  trellis  work  the  1 


The  use  of  this  acid  as  a  preservative 
from  fermentation  is  more  extensive  than  is 
generally  expected  or  known,  and  since  the 
few  remarks  made  by  Prof.  Hilgard  as  to  its 
effects  when  used  to  keep  uufermented  wine, 
have  extended  an  investigation  somewhat 
farther  to  ascertain  more  fully  what  there 
really  was  of  its  injurious  effects.  There 
have  been  several  kinds  of  preservative  pow- 
ders, or  at  least  such  powders  have  been 
sold  under  various  names,  during  the  last 
few  years  for  preserving  fruits  without  S(  al- 
ing,  and  it  is  supposed  that  either  this  acid 
or  some  salt  if  it  is  used  by  some  in  milk  to 
retard  spoiling.  It  is  probably  used  most 
in  wines  and  beer.  Not  only  in  unferment- 
ed  wine,  but  in  any  wine  which  has  been 
stretched  by  the  addition  of  water  or  other 
substances  to  its  bulk. 

In  clarifying  beer,  gelatine  is  used  in  or- 
der to  hasten  the  process  and  produce  that 
beautiful  clear  quality  so  much  in  demand. 
Unless  great  care  is  used  a  part  of  this  is 
retained  in  the  beer,  and  as  gelatine  is  a 
substance  that  is  quite  prone  to  decomposi- 
tion when  in  very  weak  solution,  salicylic 
acid  is  added  to  prevent  a  change. 

As  stated  by  one  of  our  able  physicians  a 
mohth  or  so  ago  this  acid  is  not  a  proper 
substance  for  daily  use.  In  addition  to  these 
effects  we  find  also  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  kidney  troubles  or  to  aggravate 
them,  and  the  prevalence  of  kidney  diseas- 
es among  beer-drinkers  may  have  one  of  it? 
causes  in  this  acid.  Its  continued  use  also 
tends  to  injure  the  bones  and  teeth.  It  hin- 
ders digestion,  and  the  proper  chemical  ac- 
tion of  the  various  digestive  fluids. 

For  these  reasons  we  would  advise  every 
one  never  to  use  this  acid  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  unfermented  wine,  but  to  rely  entire- 
ly on  hermetical  sealing  to  preserve  it. 


The  Skvtlle  daily  La  Andalucia,  states 
that  the  price  of  alcohol  distilled  from  wine 
can  be  estimated  at  50  to  60  pesetas  (5  to 
the  dollar)  per  hectoliter,  of  26  2-5  United 
States  gallons,  provided  the  cultivation  of 
prolific  varieties  of  vines,  the  grapes  of 
which  are  proper  for  a  wholesome  spirit,  be 
actively  taken  in  hand.  The  same  paper 
dwells  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  produc- 
ing such  alcohols  in  order  to  raise  the  wine 
industry,  and  leave  off  using  grain  and 
tuber  spurit  imported  from  other  countries. 


How   they  work  with  It   in   the   Eitat. 

Many  remedies  have  been  proposed  for 
grape  rot,  but  none  appears  to  be  effective. 
Perhaps  no  substance  will  ever  be  discover- 
ed which  can  be  depended  upon  to  destroy 
the  growing  Plwma,  and  arrest  the  rot 
without  at  the  same  time  injuring  the 
vines. 

There  are  preventives  which,  if  used 
properly,  and  in  time,  no  doubt  would 
check  the  rot.  By  way  of  prevention, 
which  is  really  more  important  than  cure, 
two  methods  seem  worthy  of  extended 
trial.  First,  prompt  removal  and  burning 
of  all  diseased  grapes.  Second,  protection 
of  the  grape  clusters  from  rain  and  dew. 
The  first  method  has  been  tried  with  uni- 
form success  in  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and 
other  States,  and  why  may  not  it  have  been 
done  in  Virginia  ?  We  gave  these  remedies 
to  our  growers  nearly  four  years  ago;  and 
what  did  they  do  with  them?  Nothing  !  But 
waited  until  the  rot  become  an  epidemic, 
and  swept  their  vineyards  !  Now,  this  me  - 
thod  is  based  upon  sound  principles.  Now 
we  have  got  the  black  rot  badly.  No  use 
to  smother  out  the  fact;  will  not  stop  here 
to  discuss  as  to  how  we  got  it;  no  doubt 
much  rain  and  hot  suns  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  spreading  the  disease.  The  grape 
rot  is  an  infectious  disease,  propagated  by 
diseased  berries.  The  berries  should  be 
picked  off  each  day  and  burned — not  buried. 
Where  this  treatment  has  been  systematic- 
ally followed,  for  even  a  single  year,  great 
benefit  has  been  experienced  tne  year  fol- 
lowing. 

The  second  method,  the  protection  of  the 
fruit  from  moisture,  is  based  on  the  well 
known  fact  that  the  spores  of  Phoma  will 
not  germinate  if  kept  dry,  and  on  the  oft- 
recorded  observation  that  the  rot  almost 
entirely  disappears  in  times  of  drought. 
There  are  two  ways  of  keeping  grapes  dry : 
First;  by  coveiiug  the  individual  clusters 
with  paper  bags— bags  should  be  put  on 
soon  after  the  grapes  have  set  and  before 
the  spores  of  the  Phoma  have  lodged  there- 
on. The  second  way  is,  by  roofing  the 
trellises  with  wide  boards  or  with  cotton 
cloth. 


Subscribe  for  The  Mebohamt. 


W^iiakey  Moat  Wo. 

We  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  is 
posted  on  such  matters,  that  the  sale  of 
whiskey  at  bars  has  fallen  off  about  one-half 
in  the  last  year  in  Petaluma.  Wine  seems 
obe  driving  whiskey  to  the  wall. 
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SA2!T   FKA2fOISOO   MEK0HA2fT. 


Oct.  U,  1887 


CHALLENaE 

DOUBLE  ACTING  HORIZONTAL  WINE  FORCE  PUMP. 

ON  PLANK,  WITH  BRASS  LINED  CYLINDER,  ADJUSTABLE  LEVER. 


This  cut  represents  our  HorlEOntal  Challeng^e 
Wine  Pump,  of  i-reftt  compactness  and  power, 
Tor  u  e  in  vdne  cellora  for  puoipins:  from  one 
tank  into  another.  The  Cylin.lers  of  our  Iron 
Pumps  are  brass  lined,  the  piston  rod,  valves  and 
valve  seats  are  brasp.  The  nuts  on  the  rods  or 
either  side  of  pump  expose.l  io  the  action  of 
water  or  wine,  are  non-corrrsivi!.  Our  all  Brast 
Pumps  are  made  entirly  of  brass,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lever,  and  at  an  «xtra  charge  we 
will  furnish  them  also  with  all  n<etallic  valves. 

The  water-ways  are  large  and  very  direct,  and 
ihe  wliole  pump  is  so  simple  that  there  is  no 
liability  to  get  out  of  ordtr,  and  so  subbtantial 
as  to  be  very  enduring.  This  Pump  is  extensively 
used  by  Wine  Men.  Being  compact  it  is  easily 
removed  from  place  to  place.  Tlie  arranc^ement 
of  the  lever  makes  it  less  laborious  to  work 
than  the  ordinary  lever.  We  recommend  thai 
Pump  to  wine  dealers  as  the  most  serviceable 
Pump  for  their  requirements,  and  guarantee 
them  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  Pump  foi 
this  purpose  in  the  market.  It  is  simple  in  it« 
construction,  and  can  be  taken  apart  and  pui 
together  with  an  ordinary  wrench.  We  jfuaran 
tee  this  pump  to  work  one-*.liircl  easier  than  any 
other  Pump  we  know  of,  and  to  pump  one-third 
more  wine  with  the  same  amount  of  labor  in  the 
same  given  time.  You  will  see  by  testimonials 
that  we  do  not  claim  one-ha7  what  the  parties 
who  are  using  them  do.  EACid  PUMP  IN 
0IIAKANT1:EI>.  if  they  do  tot  come  up  to 
our  guarantee  you  may  return  t,  and  wc  will 
all  charges. 


Send  for  Special  Prices. 

We  carry  the  most  complete  line  of  Wine  Hose,  Wine  Cocks,  Wine  Presj^  Grape 
Crushers,  etc.,  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

i^TSeiid  for  iviue  Makers*  Catalog n«.1£)l 

WOODIN&  LITTLE, 

tt09  and  Bl  I   MARKET  STREET, SAN    F*AliCISCO 


HORSE  POWERS,  WIJKI>mIl.l.S, 
Tanks,  and  all  kinds  of  Pumping  Machinery  built 
to  urder.  Awardrd  Diploma  for  Wlildiuills 
at  Mecbaulc'a  Fair.  1885.  Windmills  from 
JOS.  Horse  Powers  fFom  S30.  F.  W.  KROdiH 
A  CO.,  51  BchIb  Street,  San  Francltco. 


THE    VITICULTURE 

OF 

OLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  making,  maturing  and  keeping 

of  Claret  wines,  by  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior.    Trans- 

atei  by  Rev.  John  J.  Bleasdale,  D.  D.,  organic  ana 

lyst.  oDnoiogist,  etc. 

Price  75  cents;   by  mail  80  cents.     For  saie  by 

"THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT.' 

BOX  2306,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MESSRS.  A.  BOAKE  &  COS 

LIQUID    ALBUMENS, 
FOR   CLARIFYING   AND    PRESERVING    WINES. 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  Sole  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  Messrs.  A.  B«AKE  &  CO., 
STRATFORD,  Eng.,  for  their  renowned 

LIQUID   ALBUMENS, 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Wine  Growers  and  Wine  Merchants  to  the  following  articles,  the  mperlor  merit  of 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  Silver  Medals,  the  highest  awards  given  at  the  International  Exhibition  cf  Paris 
1878,  Bo'c'eaux  1882,  and  Amsterdam  1883,  vie: 

LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    RED    WINES, 

Claret,  Burgundy  and  Port. 

LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    WHITE    WINES, 

SauterneH,  Sherry  and  Madeira,  also  for  distilled  liquors;  Whiskey, 
Gin,  etc.,  etc. 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

For  Preserving  (he  Brilliancy  of  the  Wines. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

For  Correcting  the  Boughness  of  Young  Wines. 

WINE    RESTORER, 

For  Kestoring  Badly  Made  or  Badly  Treated,  Harsh  and  Tart  Wines. 


A  trial  according  to  directlotiR  will  proTe  the  Superior  Qualities  of  these  Finings. 

For  sale  in  (juantitiea  to  suit  by 

CHARLES  MEINECKE  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

314  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"COLD  SEAL" 

II. -u.  13  to  © r    lECose, 

For   Sale    by    All    Dealers. 


Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes. 
GOODYEAR   RUBBER  CO., 

K.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.  I  . 

S.  M.  RUNYON,     ;A'"«'™- 


577  and  579  Market  St., 


San  Francisco 


DiciertMyeri!  SoiirCo. 

MINE  &  WORKS,  COVE  CREEK,  U.  T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Pine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

AND 

Lump  Sulphur  poe  Acid  &  Powder 
Works. 

ly  Guaranteed  Purer  and  Fiuer  than  any 
in  this  Market. 

For  Sale  In  I^ots  to  Suit. 

JAMES  LIN  FORTH,      ■     Agent, 
120  Front  St-,  San  Francisco. 

HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 
COBES,    BEEWSBS'    AND    BOTTLEBS'    SUPPLIES, 

SODA  WATER  AND  WINE  DEALERS'  MATERIALS. 


ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS' 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


313  SACRAMENTO  ST. 


San  Francisco. 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatite  on  Olive  Cul- 
ture, Oil  Making  and  Olive 
Pickling, 


Adolph  E.  Flamant, 


or  Napa,  4'nl. 


Price,  One  Dollar. 


For   Sale   at  Office   of  the  San  Feancib 
Merchant. 


'""'•^^     A.  18T6  s.  I.  xn.  MBk 

Mj^^gt  j^fc      I.  8.  1888  Q.      %illf^ 

^^^^KmtB^  Tie  IndaitrioDi  Beyer  SUk. 


CROSSE    &    GARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL  ESTATE. 

lUnchea,    Residence,    Business    and   Manufacturina: 

Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  C  mmis-ion. 

And  Publishers  of  "Sonoma  County  Land  Rei(iBter 

and  Santa  Rosa  Business  Directory." 


OFFICE         312  B  St., 


Sakta  Rosa,  Cal 

-1 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

Cor-  Beale  &  Howard  Sts..  8.  F.| 

W.  H.  TAYLOR.  Prwt.  E.  S.  MOORE,  Sapt 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

I.N   ALL   ITS  BRANCHES. 

Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILDRS,  fiigh  Fressnie  or  Oompoiud. 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  liinds  built  complete,  wiUi 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  given  to  tlie 

quality  of  ttie  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  flrst-class  work  produced. 

SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERT 

made  after  the  most  approved  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

PUMPS.  Direct  Acting  Pumps,  for  irriKatioD  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with  the  celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND  STS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

51  &  53  FIRST  STREET, 

Union  Ponndry  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

169  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 
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SAN    TRANCISCO    MERCHAx  T. 
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'♦OENOTANNIN." 

The  undersiguec]  beg  to  call  the  attentiou 
of  Wine  Growers,  Wiue  Mercbauts  aud  the 
Trade  to  the  superior  merits  of 

ChevaUier-Apperts'  "  Oenotannin," 

as  a  corrective  and  a  purifier  to  all  I'ght 
Table  Wiues,  White  and  Red. 

Its  merits  are  best  stated  as  follows: 

I.  Being    used    at    the    time   of 
crushing  the  grapes  into  must: 

It  regulates  and  secures  the  perfect  fer- 
meotatiou  of  the  must  into  wine. 

It  combines  with  the  feiments,  myco- 
dermes  and  albuminoides,  etc.,  aud  precipi- 
tates all  impurities,  insoluble,  into  the  lees . 

It  concentrates  and  diminishes  the  lees, 
leaving  a  larger  quantity  of  pure  wine. 

The  wine  being  freed  of  all  disturbing 
elements,  it  promotes  its  perfect  develop- 
ment of  color  and  bouquet,  of  natural 
strength  and  aroma. 

II.  Being  used  on  fermented 
wines  before  the  second  Clarifl,- 
eation: 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  second  fermen- 
tation of  young  wines. 

It  restores  the  natural  tannin  of  the  wines 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  by 
imperfect  fermentation  or  treatment. 

It  strengthens  and  developes  their  natural 
color  and  aroma,  preparing  and  assisting 
them  for  thorough  clarificafion  andripening 
them  for  earlier  delivery. 

Directions  for  Use  on  Application. 

For  Bale  in  tins  of  1  kilo-  2  1-5  lbs.  each, 
by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co.. 

SOLE    AUEKTS. 

3 1 4  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco 


GO  TO  THE  OLDEST  AND  THE  BEsr! 


Life  Scholarship,  $75. 

FULL    BUSINESS    COURSE. 

Branches  Tanglit  —  Bookkeeping,  Penman- 
ship, Commercial  Arithmetic,  Business  Correspond- 
ence, Mercantile  Law,  Academic  Branches,  Short- 
hand, Type  Writing,  Modern  Languages,  etc. 

NO    VACATIONS. 

DAY    AND    EVENING    SESSIONS. 

I.ADIE.S  ADMITTED   INTO  ALL  DEPARTMENTS. 

iH"For  further  particulars  call  at  the  College  Office' 
or  address  T.  A.  ROBINSON,  M.A.,  President. 


IDr.riEBCE'^ 


LECTBIC 

BELT 

Best  Made! 
.Chronic  Dis- 
eaBes  of  both 
B  EXES  Cured 
without  Medicine. 
EBtab.l8'/6.  Bend  for 

—     - Free  Pamphlet  No.2. 

5iAd(iresH.  MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO.. 
I  304  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET.  ST.  LOIHS,  MO. 
8  704  8ACMEJJTO  ST.    S  ^  N  FRAKCTSCQ  hAT. 


Only  Perfect 
Body  Battery 
everinvent'd 
QivesanElec 
trio  Current 
withorwiTH- 
otrr  ACIDS. 

SjELBCTRIO  SrSPENflORT 

S;FREE  with  ever>-  Belt 


A  MEMOm  ON  OLIVE  GR0WIN9 


ILLUSTBATIONS. 

Before  tbe    State   Boiticaltoral 
Society,  February  29,  I8S4,  bj 

FRED.   POHNOORFF. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 


-AND- 


SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

630  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


CAPITAL.  ASSETS. 

JANUAEY  1,  1875 $    300,000  $    747,488  45 

JANUARY  1,  1880 750,000  1,160,017  00 

JAN  UAKY  1,  1887 1,000,000  2,052,262  90 

Losses  Paid  in  Twenty-four  Years,  $7,000,000  00. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President,  WM.  J.  BUTTON,  Secretary 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President,        B.  FAYMONVILLB,  Asst.  Secretary, 
N.  T.  JAMES,  Marine  Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA     VINEYARDS. 


KBvu  ciiaki.es, 
Krug  Station,  St  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 
Producer  of  fine  Wines. and  Brandies. 


H, 


W.  CRABB.  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Oakville, 
Napa  County. 


[.C. 


511  SMSOie  St.,  S.  F.i 


rill 


HEMS 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St  S  F. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Short-hand,  Type  Writing,  Telegraphy,  Single  and 
Double  Entry  Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Business  Penmanship,  Mercantile  Law,  Business  Cor- 
respondence. Lectures  on  Law,  Actual  Business  Prac- 
tice; Importing,  Brokerage  and  Banking,  English 
Branches.  Drawing,  the  Modem  Languages,  all  for 
$75  per  term  of  6  months. 


Chas.  Bundsohu. 


J.  GdNDI/ACH. 


J.  GUNDLACH  &  CO. 

Vine  Growers  and  Shippers  op 

CALIFORNIA 

WINES  AND  BRANDIES. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE: 

CORNER    MARKET    AND    SECOND    STS. 

NEW   YORK    OFFICE: 

52    WARREN    STREET. 


ANGLO  -  NEVADA 
Assurance  Corporation 


OF- 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FIRE  and  MARINE. 


Capital  Fully  Paid,  $2,000,000. 


OFFICE:      4IO     PINE     ST. 


DIRECTORS: 

LOUIS  SL088,  J.  W.  MACKAY 

J.  B.  HAOGIN,  W.  F.  WHITTIER, 

J.  ROSENFELD,  E.  E.  EYKE, 

G.  L.  BKANDER,  E.  L.  GRIFFITH, 

J.  F.  BIGELOW,  J.  GREENEBAU.^, 

W.  H.  DIMOND. 


This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  receive  appU- 
ations  for  Fire  and  Marine  Jusurancc. 


G.  L.  BRANDER Preddent 

C.  P.  F.\RNFIELD Sectetuy 


Bankers,    Tbe    NevaUn    Bitnk    of  Saa 
Francisco. 


LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBEB  CO. 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE   ON   HAND  A   FULIi  SUPPLY  OF  THE 
followiojc  siae 


GRAPE  STAKES, 

2X2-4  FEET  LONC. 

2X2  -S  FEET  LONC, 

2X2-6  FEET  LONC. 

Wblcta     will     be     sold    at    reasonable 
rates. 

Address  all  communications  to 

LOHl  PBIETl  LUMBER  CO., 

LOMA  PRIETA. 

Santa  Crns  Connty,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


will  b«  mailed  bj  the  S.  F.  MiacHAn  on  nnipl  0 
W  «ali  In  00*  o"  two-cent  postace  itetDDa. 


CALIFORNIA    WINERY    AND    SECURITY    COMPANY. 

Wines  Stored  aad  Loans  Negotiated  on  I'nre  Sound  Wines  Ouiy. 

H.  A,  PELLET  ot  St.  Hrlcna  will  superintend  the  careful  treatment  of  the  Wines  stored,  and  will  issu 
cartificates  on  maturity  of  their  genuineness.  D.  M.  CAKIIIX,  Nceretary. 

WAREHOUSES— Formerly  sugar  reflniries,  Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts.    OFFICE-303  Battery  St. 


F.KC  REEL  &  BROS. 

772    BRYANT    ST.,  S.  F., 

Ot  at  NORTH  FORK  MILL,  Humboldt  Co.,  Oil. 
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HONOLULU. 

WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO 

SUGAR  FACTOKS  AND 
COMMISSION  AGENTS 

Iloiiolain,  H.  I. 

— AOKSTS   FOR— 

IIAK    LAU  I'LANTATION Hawaii 

N AAI,EHU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HON  CAPO  PLAN  TATION Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

8TA11  MILLS Hawaii 

HAWAUAN  COM'L  &  SUGAR  CO Mau\ 

MAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIHEE  PLANTATION Maui 

MAKE B  SUO AE  CO Kaua 

KEALIA  PLANTATION Kauai 

Aereiits  for  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPING  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster  and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine  J. 

419  &  421  CLAY   STREET, 

A  few  doors  below  Sansome  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

E.  L  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

Successors  to 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOWE  &  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Afj:ent8    American   Su^ar   Reflnery    and  Washington 
Salmon  Cannery. 

Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

Proprietors 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  and  Fruit  Brandies . 
San  Jose  Vaults, 

7tb,  8th,  San  Salvador  &  William  Sts., 
SAN   .lOSE.  P.  O.  Box,  1368. 

John  T.  CuTTiNaCo.,  Sole  Agen's, 

Kail    FraiiciMcn. 


BA^   FKAKOISOO   MERCHAlfT. 


Oct.  14.  1887 


l-MPOKTEliS  OF  ALL    KINDS  OK 

PriiitJiix    au4l    Wrappiiiitr    Paper. 

401  &  403  Sansome  St.,  S.  F. 

FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER 

A  16  PAGE  MONTHLY. 

Published  at  Charloiiesville,  Virginia. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growi:p,  biilt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  experienced,  riractical 
pomologiBts^u  the  editorial  staff.  .An  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tue  fruit- 
grower; Official  organ  of  the  Monticello 
Grape  and  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 
Agents  wanted. 


PUMPS 


FOR    IRRIGATION 

AND  RECLAMATION 
Steam  Euglnes,  Horse  Powers  A  Wind  Mills, 

Complete  Pumping  outftts— all  sizes— foi 
every  purpose,  Tlie  Intesty  besf 
and  cheapest.    If  you  need  an) 

^  thing  in  this  line,  write  to 

,Byeoit  Jackson 

6!5  6th  St.  San  Fraiciw«» 


fgilTHEREEACIFIi 


THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO., 

Respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  TOURISTS  AND 
I'I.EAStIRK  SEKKKRSto  the  SUPERIOR  KAOILIT- 
lES  afforded  by  the  ''Northern  Division"  of  its  line 
for  reaching  the  principal 

3DMKEE  AND  WINTEE  EESOETS  OF  OALITOEMA 

WITH    SPEED,  SAFETY  AND  COMFOET. 

PeHoailero.  Meiilo  Park.  Nanta  Clara. 
.Sail  JoKe,  Madroiip  Mineral  Niirlii|;M. 
Uilroy  Hot  .•ipriiiKH. 


S.    p.    COMPANY. 


"THEQUEEKOF  AMERICAN   WATERING  PLACES." 


Camp  Oooilall,  Aptos,  I,oiua  Prleta, 
IWoiite  Vista,  New  Brliehtou.  Soqiiel. 
Camp  Capltola,  and 

S-A-KFT-A.    CJH.TJa5. 

PARAISO  HOT  SPRINGS. 
EL     PASO       DE       ROBLES 

HOT  AND  COLO  SULPHUR  SPRINGS, 
And    the  only  Natural  Mud   Baths   in    the   World. 

This  Road  runs  through  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  sections  of  California,  and  is  the  only  line 
traversing  the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley,  celebrated 
for  its  producliveness,  and  the  picturesque  and  park- 
like character  of  its  scenery;  as  also  the  beautiful  San 
Benito;  Pajaro  and  Salinas  Valleys,  the  most  flourish- 
ing agricultural  sections  of  the  i'aciflc  Coast. 

Along  the  entire  route  of  the  "Northern  Division" 
the  tourist  will  meet  with  a  succ'jssion  of  Extensive 
Farms.  Delightful  Suburban  Homes,  Beautiful  Gar- 
dens, Innumerable  Orchards  and  Vineyards,  and  Lux- 
uriant Fields  of  Grain;  indeed  a  continuous  panorama 
of  enchanting  Mountain,  Valley  and  Coajft  scenery  is 
presented  to  the  view. 

Characteristics  of  this  Line : 


GOOD  ROAD-BED. 
LOW  RATES, 


STEEL  RAILS, 
FAST  TIME, 


ELEGANT  CARS, 
FNE  SCENERY. 


Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  St.  Station,  No.  613  Market  Street, 
Grand  Hotel,  and  Kotunda,  Baldwin  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  A.i8t.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


QUICK    TIME    AND    CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Cities 

Via  the  Great  Trans-cODtiuenUtl  All-Hail  Routes 

—  OF  TUB  — 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

(P.^cuio   System.) 

Da)))'  Express  BnU  Entit^ronl  Ttains  malce  pron^ptcon- 
Jnections  with  the  several  liniW  ay  lAnea  in  the  East, 

CON.NbUTINO    AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEAi^'S 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE   SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 


SHIPPING. 


THIRD  .  CI.ASS      SliEEPINO    VAUS 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 

No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

^f  Tickets  sold,  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  infrrniation  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices,  where  passengers  calling  ic  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

pARRYINO  T-HE  VNITED   STATES,  HAWAIIAN 
\J  and  V,t  lonial  m.alls  for 

HONOLULU, 

AUCKLAND. 

and  SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT   CHANGK. 
The  splendid  new  S.OOO-ton  »tfani»hip 


MARIFOSA. 


Will  leave    the    Company's  wharf,  corner   Steuart 
and  Folsoni  streets, 

FR1I>A  Y,  Oct.  2l9t,  1887.  nt  2  P.  M, 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  maila. 


For  Honolulu  aiifl  Return. 

AUSTRALIA, 

Tuesday  Nov.  8th,  at  3  P.  M. 

For  freighter  passage  apply  at  olBce,  327  Market  »t. 

JOHN  n.  KPRECKEI,»i  A  BRON., 
(General  Airents. 


FOB  SALE  ON  BEASONABT.E  TEBUS, 
Apply  to,  or  address. 


W.  H.  MILLS, 

Land  Agent, 
C.  P.  R.  R.     SAN  FRANCISCO, 


JEROME  MADDEN, 

Land  Agent, 
8.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.  jr.  TOWME,  T.  H.  WOODMAN, 

General  .Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1856. 


PAPER. 


1886. 


Manufacturers   of   and   Dealers   in   Paper   of  all   kinds. 
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Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY. 

Proprietors  Pioneer  and  San  Gercnimo  Mills.        Agents  for  South  Coast  (Straw)  Mills 

MU  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

COMPANY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wliarf   corner  First  and  Brannan  st*. 
at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA    aucl   HONWKONU. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  w  ith  steamers  for  Shanghae. 


1887. 

STEAMER  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OCRANIC  THURSDAY,  OCT  20th 

GAELIC WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  9th 

BKLGIC TUESDAY,  NOV.  29th 

SAN  PABLO WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  2l8t 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freicht  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or 
at  No.  202  Market  street.  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD   President 


Kr<3'\7\7"       -Ftf^  A  -Tk-sr. 


THE 


OF  THE 


FOURTH  ANNUAL 

STATE 

VITICULTURAL 

CONVENTION. 


PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Office  of  the  San  Fkancisco  .Mebchant 

E.G.  HUGHES  &CO., 

Publishers, 
511  Sansome  Street, 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

BY 

CHARLES    A,^   WETMORE. 

■KCOMD  EDITION  WITH  APFKNOIX 
For  Sale  at 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

niCE  2S  CENTa 


& 


